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MBTEOEOLOGT; IMPOETATIONS OB GEAIN; SALES OP 
BEITISH WHEAT; PEIOES OF COEN AND OTHER 
PEODUOE; AGEIODLTUEAL STATISTICS; AND STA¬ 
TISTICS OF DAIET PRODUCE. ' 


[The facts are derived chiefly from the Meteorological Rej[)OTts of Mi\ 
Glaibheb, and the Betariis of the Board of Trade and of the Insfector- 
General of Imports and Exports.] 


METEOROLOGY.—1879. 

First Quarter (January^ February, MarcA).—The readings of the 
barometer showed an ave^’age slight excess in January and March, 
whereas they ruled considerably below the average in February, 
indeed it was the wettest February back to 1815, with the excep¬ 
tion of 1866: the month was very destructive to vegetation; the 
mean reading of the quarter was 29’67. The short period of warm 
weather, which set in on 26th December, ended on 2nd January, 
when a cold period set in and lasted till 4th February; after 
10 days of comparatively warm weather, low temperature pre¬ 
vailed again from 17th February till 3rd March. From 4th to 
20th March the temperature was generally above the average; 
from 21st to 28th it was severely cold, and the last few days of the 
quarter were warm, 

Tho mean tem^gerature of the quarter was 37®*1, and was 2°*8 
below the average for the corresponding period in 38 years; the 
mean showed a deficiency of 6®’8 in January, of 1°*2 in February, 
and of 0®*4 in March. 

The fall of rain, at Greenwich, for the quarter was 7-0 inches, 
and was 2*0 inches above the average amount in the corresponding 
quarter in 04 years; 2*6 inches fell in January, 3*8 in February, 
and 0*6 of an inch in March, 

The number of hours of bright sunshine measured during the 
quarter at Greenwich Observatory was 137*6, against 141*0 in the 
corresponding period of last year. The month of January was 
unusually sunless, only 14*8 hours of bright sunshine being 
recorded. 

Second Quarter {April, May, June )*—The readings of the baro* 
meter showed a slight excess during May, but were considerably 
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’below the average both in April and Jane; the mean reading in 
the quarter was 29-67, and was 0*12 below the average for the 
corresponding period in 38 years. The weather thronghont these 
three months continned cold, wet, and snnloss. 

During the quarter the temperatures of 17 days only wore of 
their average or a little above their average values, all the rest 
were below, and at times very much below; on some days both in 
April and May the deficiency of temperature was as largo as 10*^, 
11®, or 12®, and towards the end of June several days together wore 
of lower temperature than their averages by 5® or C®, 

The mean deficiency for the 01 days in the quarter was ir-30 
on the average of the preceding 60 years. 

The mean temjperaiure of the quarter was only 49®'^, the lowest 
since the very severe corresponding period in 1837, when it was 
48®*3, and there have been nine instances only back to 1771 of such 
low temperatures, viz. in the years 1771, 1773, 1782, 1703, 1709, 
1812,1816, 1824, and 1837. 

This unusually protracted bad weather sot in on 27tli October, 
1878; the weather in November and December was exceptionally 
severe, the mean temperature of these two months being 36®‘7, a 
lower value than any experienced in this century, find back to 1771 
the instances of somewhat lower temperatures were 1782, when it 
was 85®*4; 1784, 35®-8; 1786, 36®*3; 1788, 34®-R; and 1796,30^-4 
The mean value for January was only 31®*9, being S j nearly 
below the average of 60 years, and it is very roniarlcablo that ihoHo 
three months should be of such low tomporaturos, as they haVc 
recently been from 2® to 3® of higher temperatures than they were 
a hundred years ago. The months of Pohruary and March were 
together but slightly below tlieir averages, so that the moan tem¬ 
perature of the quarter ending March 31st, though low, viz, 37®-l, 
had been of lower value in twenty iustanoes in the preceding 
108 years. 

With respect to the mean temperature of the eight months 
ending June 1879, viz, 41®*C6, it is tho lowest since the cele¬ 
brated year of great frost, 1814, when it was still lower, viz* 40°4* 
Vegetation, generally, at the end of this quarter was fully a 
month or six weeks later than usual. 

The rainfall of the quarter at Greenwich was 10-3 inches, mea¬ 
sured on 51 days, and exceeded the average amount in the cor¬ 
responding quarter of 64 years by 4-5 inches. The rainfall 
amounted to 2*6 inches in April, 3*4 inches in May, and 4*3 inches 
in June; the amount exceeded the average in each month, tho 
largest excess occurring in June, Only four times smee 1815 has 
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the rMiwfall of the second quarter of the year exceeded 10 inches. 
The rainfall of the first six months of this year was no less than 
17-3 inches, and was without a single exception greater than in 
any corresponding six months since 1815. 

The number of hours of bright sunshine measured during the 
quarter at Greenwich Observatory was 352*1, against 486*0 and 
490*8 hours respectively, in the second quarters of 1877 and 1878. 
The deficiency of sunshine was relatively gi’eatest in June. 

Third, Quarter (July, August, Septemher ).—The mean readings of 
the bQ.rometer were below the average during each of the months 
of this quarter, the depression being greatest during July. 

The month of July was dull, very cold and sunless, with many 
days of temperature from 7® to 9® below their averages. Eain fell 
on every day during the first half of the month, and frequently 
afterwards, and snow fell at Bolton on both the 4th and 8th, and at 
Cockermouth on the 9th. 

August was a month of very unsettled weather, with very little 
sunshine; about the middle of the month there were a few days 
w^ose mean tempei*atui*e was equal to or slightly in excess of their 
averages, and during which period no rain fell, but rain was nearly 
continuous at all other parts of the month; ;it was a cold and very 
wet month, and thunderstorms wore frequent. 

During the first few days of September no rain fell, and it was 
fine and dry^ but, from the 6th, rain fell nearly daily, and the 
remainder of the month was cloudy and gloomy. 

Till July 27th the average deficiency of mean temperature was 
5^^ daily, and from July 28th to the end of the quarter, notwith¬ 
standing the few days of slight excess of temperature, the defi¬ 
ciency of temperature was f® daily. 

Thus the weather during ths whole quai*ter has been cold, wet, 
and sunless, being a continuation of the bad weather which had 
been prevalent fox the eight preceding months. 

The month of September was the eleventh month in succession 
of low temperature, and there are only two instances in this cen¬ 
tury, viz. in 1813-14, and 1815-16, when the temperatures of 
these eleven months (November 1878 to September 1879) were 
closely approximate to that of the present period. 

The mean tein^raiure of the quarter was 5&®*1, and was 1®*6 
below the average for the corresponding period in 108 years. It 
was below the average in each month of the quarter j the deficiency 
of temperature was equal to 8®‘5 in July, 1®*0 in August, and Q®*2 in 
September. 

» The rainfall of the quarter was remarkable both for its frequency, 
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and for the amount meaenred. At tbo Eoyal Observatory, Green¬ 
wich, 11*75 inches were measured on 53 of the 92 days of the 
quarter, exceeding the average in 64 years by 4*4 inches; 3*7 inchoH 
were measured in July, 6*2 inches in August, and 2-8 inches in 
September. The rainfall exceeded the average in each month of 
the quarter; the excess was largest in August. T^ho previous 
instances of such a large fall in this quarter are—in the year 1828, 
13*8 inches, in the year 1829, 12-3 inches, in the year 1830 and 
1867, 11*4 inches, and in 1875, 10*3 inches; in all other years the 
fall has been less than 10 inches ; this by itself would have boon 
remarkable, but is much more so when added to the heavy falls 
of the preceding six months, viz. 17*3 inches, making the total 
fall this year to the end of September the unprecedented amount 
of 29 inches. 

The number of hours of bright sunshine measured during the 
quarter at Greenwich Observatorj^ was 354*9, against 441*4 and 
451*4 in the corresponding periods of 1877 and 1878; tlio most 
marked deficiency of sunshine occurred during July. 

Fourth Qaa/rter (October, November, December ),—The readings of 
the barometer were above their averages in each month of the 
quarter. 

The month of October was perhaps the finest month in the year, 
yet it was cold, dull, and sunless, with a smaller rainfall than in 
any October since 1834. November was an exceedingly cold 
month, with scarcely any rain till after the IBth day; it was not, 
however, a dry month owing to mists, December was a remark- 
ably cold month, of lower temperature than any December in this 
century; it was also remarkable for dense and very continuous 
fogs and high readings of the barometer. 

In October the temperature was variable: there were a few days 
of warm weather, then a few days of cold weather, the latter pro* 
ponderating, and so on throughout the month. From Novombor Int 
to December 27th the weather was most winterly and very Rovnre. 
The day of lowest temperature was December 7th; its moan tem¬ 
perature was 23°-6, being 17®*9 below its average. The coldest 
group of days was from December let to 7th; their moan tem¬ 
perature was 25®*9, or 15®*8 below their averages. The mean 
daily temperature of the 12 days between November 30tli and 
December 11th was 27°*85, or 13®*67 below the average for these 
days. The mean temperature of the 38 days ending Decem¬ 
ber 27th was 31®*1, or 9°*7 below the average. 

The temperature of every month of the year was below its 
average, and there is no other instance back to the year 1771 of 
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moh being the case. The mean temperature of the year 1879 was 
46°*2, being lower than that of any other year in this century, with 
tho exception of the year 1814, when it was 45®‘8; but in this year 
both May and December were more than 2® above their avei'ages. 

The month of December was the fourteenth month in succession 
of low temperature. The mean for this period was 44°-8, and it is 
necessary to go back to the years 1813-14 for a corresponding 
period of a similar low temperature, so that there is no instance in 
this century of a period of lower temperature than the one we are 
passing through. In 1815 the cold period of fourteen months 
was followed by a cold January, but both Febiuary and March 
were warm. 

The mean temperature for the quarter was 39®-9, being and 
4°*6 respectively, below the averages of the preceding 108 yeai’S 
and 38 years. The mean showed a deficiency of 0”*5 in October, 
4°*0 in November, and 6°‘7 in December, compared with the average 
for corresponding periods of 108 years. It was the coldest De¬ 
cember in this century, and there are but three instances of so cold 
a December back to 1771, viz. in the year 1784, 31°*0, in 1788, 
29°-0, and in 1796, 30°-4. 

The fall of rain in the months of October, November, and De¬ 
cember was 2*3 inches, being 4*9 inches less than the average for 
this quarter, but, in consequence of the excess of rain in the pre¬ 
vious months, the year 1879 will rank as a wet one; the fall in the 
year was 31*3 inches, being greater in amount than in any year 
since 1860. 

The number of hours of bright sunshine recorded during the 
quarter at Greenwich Observatory was 138*3, against 184*7 and 
157*6 hours, respectively, in the foux*th quarters of 1877 and 1878. 
The largest proportional deficiency of sunshine occurred in 
October. 


THE TEAE. 

The meteorological elements of the year 1879 diffe^d consider¬ 
ably from their respective averages, and the weather generally 
was cold, wet, and sunless. Low temperatures were recorded in 
every month of the year; the rainfall was in excess of that in the 
previous year, and also of the average *. only 983 hours of bright 
sunshine were recorded at Greenwich, against 1260 hours in the 
previous year. 

The mean of the barometrical values for the year was almost 
identical with the average of the preceding 38 years, but the 
readings were principally below the average during the first nine 
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montlis of the year, and above the average in the last three months, 
especially in December. 

The mean temperature of the year was 46°-2, which was 3°-o 
below the average of the previous 38 years; the mean temperature 
of the last three months of the year was 4°*6 below the average. 
The month of December was the coldest in this century; its mean 
temperature was 6°’7 below the average. 

The rainfall in 1878 was heavy, 29*0 inches, but this was 
exceeded in 1879, when 31-4 inches fell, or 3*0 inches above the 
average of the preceding 64 years. ' It rained on 179 days out of 
the 366. The falls of rain in the second and third quarter of the 
year were remarkably excessive, and measured respectively 10*3 
inches and 11‘7 inches, being 4*3 inches and 4'4 inches above the 
respective average amounts of the previous 64 years. The down¬ 
fall in August was 3*2 inches, and exceeded the average for the 
monii by 2*8 inches. 

The wind swept the earth at the mean velocity of 11*6 miles 
an hour, which is about a mile an hour above the average of 
30 years. 
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Tablb II.--MErMiioLOaiciiAL Obsbevatioss ebcoeded at the ItoTAL Obsebvatoey, Geeknwich, xn the Last Six 

Mouths of the Tear 1879. 
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Table III. —Mbteorologhoal Observations recorded at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the First Six 

Months of the Year 1879. 
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NoTJB.—^ reading tliis Table it will be borne In mind that the jStcs sign (-f) signifies above the average, and that the minui sign (-*) signifies below the average. 
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COEN : Importations, Sales, and Prices. 

Table Y.—Quantedibs of Wheat, Wheatmeal and Plotje, Baeley, Oats, 
Peas and Beans, Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year 1879. 


1879 . 

Wheat. 

Wbeatoeal j 
and Hour, j 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Jannary .. 
February 
March .» 
April .. 
May 

June 

In first Six'! 
Months / 

cwts. 

! 3,766,138 
i i^® 67,994 
3 . 499 .J74 

4,390,704 

3,618,787 

4.523.064 

cwts. 

784,937 

657,606 

835.895 

1,091,779 

756.234 

836,655 

cwts. 

644,914 

345,366 

669,549 

977,181 

745,484 

467,118 

cwfs. j cwts. 

1,027,738 i 101,200 
166,573 ! 23,505 

549,906 , 91,146 

683,248 ; 148,057 
1,339,822 : 169,647 
1.275.072 1 218,358 

cwts.. 

57.502 

64,701 

84,464 

114,659 

279,694 

297,771 

1 

22,666,161 

4,963,106 

3,849,613 

4,942,359 1 751.913 

898,791 

July.. .. 
August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 

! 

i 4 » 988,488 

! 6,950,644 
6,469.904 
5 , 979 , 5^5 
6,918,363 

I 5.395.056 

809,009 

794,115 

987,153 

1,040,782 

1,087,584 

1,048,809 

396,730 

454,788 

1,165,888 

3,173,617 

2 ,j 6 i, 3 o 8 

1 , 339.255 

1 . 455 .319 
1,277.796 
1,483.76s 
1,489.549 

1,861,931 

971,891 

76,634 

104,966 

27,806 

149,420 

49^,309 

306,729 

164,350 

207,008 

243,361 

300,268 

296,844 

299.479 

In last Sixl 
Months / 

1 

36,701,979 

1 

5.767.452 j 

1 7,691,486 

8,540,248 1,164,864 


Year .. 

.59,368,140 

10,730,558 1 

1t.541.098 

13,482,607 ji,916,777 

1 3 ,310,101 


Note. —^The average weights joer quarter of com, as adopted in the ofBoe of the 
Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, are as follow ;~Fop wheat, 4S5J lbs., 
or ^ owts,; for barley, 400 lbs., or S| cwts,; for oats, 308 lbs., or owts. Corn 
has been entered by weight instead of measure since September, 1864. No dnty 
has been charged since 1st June, 1869. 


Table YL—Computed PiEal Yalue of Corn Imported into the United 
Kingdom in each of the Five Years, 1875-79. 



1876 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 , 

1879 , 

Wheat .. 

Barley . 

Oats .. 

Maize . 

Other kinds .. .. 
Wheat Flour .. .. 
Other kinds of Flour 

27,418,970 

4.630,654 
5,407,928 
8,112,158 ] 
3,304,318 
4,828,167 
12,130 

£. ' 
13,140,766 
3,745.420 
4,619,437 
12,744.432 
2 . 555,397 
4,729,206 

15.474 

£. 

33,820,084 

5.396.791 

4,998,864 

9.851.236 

3,321,932 

6,803,327 

17,284 

£. 

27.397.487 

5.545.801 

4.553,946 

12,589,422 

1,463.433 

6,790,320 
■ 32,214 

£. 

31.319,500 
. 4,798,913 

4,500,760 

9,802,249 

1,634,064 

8,505,308 

25.585 

Total of Com .. 

52,714,235 

51,550,122 

63,209,508 

j 58,372,634 

60,596,389 
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Table VII.—Quaittities of Bbitish Wheat Sold in the Towns from which 
Eetnms are received imdeT the Act of the 27 th & 28 th Victobia, cap. 
87 , and their Average Prices, in each of the Twelve Months of the 
Years 187 ^ 79 . 




Qvasthibs nr Qvasi>ebs. 




1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

First month .. 
Second month 
Third month \ 
(fve weeks) / 
Fourth month 
Fifth month .. 
Sixth month \ 
(five weeks) j 
Seventh month 
Eighth month 
Ninth month *» 
(five we^s) /| 
Tenth month 
Eleventh month 
Twelfth month ) 
(five weeks) ) 

quarters. 

187,106 

189,031 

206,145 

150^725 

175,715 

172,298 

95,871 

82,564 

323,253 
248,984 
215,162 1 

335,339 

quarters. 

210,661 

223,974 

392,172 

233.970 

234.683 
216,016 

121.684 

*35.456 

199,314 

226,503- 

186,607 

234.035 

quarters. 

*54,367 

188.539 

208,367 

160,868 
*74.*53 

188,6x1 

90,626 

88,030 

324,337 

216,393 

*92,440 

225,254 

quarteiu. 

252,557 

173.729 

213.718 

150,012 

132,231 

112,390 

77.674 

89,759 

225.659 

217,046 

175,262 

212,627 

quarters. 

146,848 

164,387 

*74,025 

*46,933 

166,909 

*37,981 

82,597 

119,611 

272,699 

329,564 

216,187 

276,943 

quarters. 

*83,123 

237,861 

234,469 

*97.9*8 

2*7.295 

229,307 

*05,139 

71.525 

75,374 

96,261 

156,218 

207,511 



AvESAOE Prices per Quarter. 



1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 , 

1879 . 


s, d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

5. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

First month .. 

62 4 

44 4 

44 II 

51 7 

^X IX 

39 3 

Second month 
Third month 1 

63 4 

42 3 

43 4 

5* 8 

5* 5 

38 0 

(five weeks) j 

6x I 

41 2 

43 I 

51 I 

49 8 

39 7 

Fourth month 

60 0 

43 0 

44 12 

53 4 

52 3 

41 0 

Fifth month .. 

62 2 

42 5 

45 0 

65 10 

51 II 

40 JO 

Sixth month \ 
(five weeks) ) 

61 2 

42 2 

47 0 

64 6 

48 0 

41 8 

Seventh monm 

60 8 

45 3 

48 6 

62 9 

44 II 

44 6 

Eighth month 
Ninth month \ 

58 4 

52 4 

46 4 

64 II 

44 7 

49 ^ 

(five we^) 1 

48 II 

49 3 

46 8 

59 1 

44 2 

47 7 

Tenth month .. 

44 8 

46 z 

46 7 

55 7 ‘ 

39 7 

48 10 

Eleventh month 

43 22 

- 47 4 

48 0 

52 3 

40 I 

49 4 

Twelfth month \ 
(five we^) j 

■ 44 v 

46 4 

49 9 

51 6 

40 8 

46 7 






C XIII ) 


Table YIIL— Avbbagb Pbices of Bbitish Coen per Quarter (Imperial 
measure) as received from the Inspeotoes and Offiobes of Excise accord¬ 
ing to the Act of 27th & 28th Yiotoeia, cap. 87, in each of the Fiftt- 
Two Weeks of the Year 1879. 


Week ending 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 1 

Week ending 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 



B. d. 

S, 

d. 1 

a. 

d, 1 


a. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

B, 

d. 

January 

4.. 

39 7 

38101 

20 

3 ; 

July 5.. 

42 

4 

24 

6 

24 

3 . 

January 

II.. 

39 7 

36 

II ! 

20 

I 1 

July 12., 

43 

4 

24 

0 

21 

0 

January 

18.. 

38 II 

36II 

19 

8 1 

July 19.. 

44 10 

38 

0 

22 

0 

January 

25.. 

39 I 

37 

5 

20 

I 

July 26.. 

47 

7 

29 

I 

24 

4 

February 

I .. 

38 4 

36 

9 

19 

5 

August 2.. 

49 

3 

28 

6 

21 

8 

February 

8.. 

38 1 

35 

7 

20 

0 

August 9.. 

49 

7 

26 

II 

24 

2 

February 15.. 

38 I 

35 

5 

19 

2 

Au^t 16.'. 

49 

5 

31 

0 

23 

6 

February 22.. 

37 7 

34 

10 

20 

3 

August 23.. 

49 

3 

3 ^ 

I 

24 

10 

March 

I.. 

38 0 

33 

10 

19 

7 

August 30.. 

48 

I 

29 

7 

24 

9 

March 

8.. 

39 I 

34 

4 

20 

5 

September 6 

48 

2 

32 

II 

26 

7 

March 

15.. 

39 7 

34 

I 

20 

9 

September 13 

47 

II 

36 

8 

25 

7 

March 

22.. 

40 8 

33 

9 

21 

I 

September 20 

47 

4 

43 

2 

22 

II 

March 

29.. 

40 8 

33 

0 

20 

8 

September 27 

46 

5 

41 

II 

23 

11 

Average of ] 






Average of J 







■Winter > 

39 0 

35 

6 

20 

r 

Summer \ 

47 

1 

2 

31 

4 

23 

9 

Quarter J 




Quarter ) 





April 

5 •• 

40 II 

32 

6 

21 

I 

October 4.. 


I 

1 

40 

7 

u. 

4 

April 

12., 

4t 0 

3 ^ 

3 

1 20 

8 

October ii.. 

48 

8 

) 40 

9 

22 

2 

April 

19.. 

41 2 

30 II 

20 

7 

October 18.. 

49 

9 

! 40 10 

22 

2 

April 

26.. 

40 II 

31 

0 

20 

II 

October 25.. 

49 

lo 

40 10 

22 

3 

May 

3 - 

40 9 

30 

I 

21 

9 

November i 

50 

4 

41 

I 

23 

I 

Stoy 

10.. 

40 9 

30 

9 

21 

5 

November 8 


5 

1 40 

8 

1 21 

e 

May 

17.. 

40 8 

30 

I 

2Z 

II 

November 15 

1 48 

9 

1 40 

z 

1 

4 

May 

24.. 

41 4 

28 

10 

22 

6 

November 22 

! 47 

10 

39 

8 


6 

May 

31.. 

41 5 

i 

6 

21 

II 

November 29 

1 46 

7 

, 38 10 

20 

6 

June 

7 - 

41 7 


6 

21 

8 

December 6 

1 46 

7 

38 

4 

21 

4 

June 

14.. 

41 4 

! 28 

2 

1 22 

3 

' December 15 

1 46 

3 

38 

5 

2Z 

4 

June 

21.. 

41 8 

1 ^5 

II 

1 23 

5 

1 December 20 

! 46 

6 

38 

7 

30 

11 

June 

28.. 

42 6 

' 28 

I 

! 

I 

j December 27 

1 47 

I 

: 37 

II 

20 

10 

Average of 


1 




1 Average of 



1 




Spring 

41 s 

1 39 

! 

6 

‘ 21' 

8 

i Autumn 

. 48 

I 

j 39 

8 

21 

7 

Quarter 

'i 




Quarter 



I 



YOL. XYI.—S. S. 


B 
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Table IX.—Quantities of Wheat, Baeley, Oats, Peas, Beans, Indian Corn 
or JSiAizB, Wheatmeal and Flour, Imported in the Four Years 1876 - 70 ; alsio 
the Countries from which the Wheat, Wheatmeal, and Flour were obtained. 


1 

i 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

18 m 

1 

Wheat from— 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cvrts. 

cwts. 

Russia . 

8,769,260 

10,838,000 

9,032,930 

7.975.144 

Denmark . 

262,518 

73,812 

* 

* 

Germany . 

2.324,148 

5.455.763 

5,118,135 

3.616.419 

France . 

293.350 

1,494.783 

11,200 

17.793 

Turkey and Roumania.. .. 

1,238,851 

1.253,018 

240,105 

170,354 

Egypt . 

2,218,227 

2,447.709 

217,498 

2,064,397 

United States . 

19,399.785 

21,308,667 

28,963,901 

35.976.805 

ChiU .• .. .. .. .. 

982,619 

736.011 

50,573 

1,372,461 

British India. 

3,279,887 

6,104,940 

1,819,304 

887,256 

Australia . 

* 

425.697 

1,459,850 

2,245.657 

British North America .« 

2,417,151 

2,912,178 

2,603,586 

4,676,686 

Other countries . 

3,308,356 

1,186,122 

294,561 

365.168 

Total Wheat 

44 , 394,^52 

1 

1.. 

54,162,888 

49,811,643 

59,368.140 

Barley. 

1 

9,770.075 

12,970,751 

14,162,028 

11,541,098 

Oats . 

1 11,204,588 

12,935,604 

12,765.789 

13,482,607 

Peas .. .. . 

1.609,997 

1,511,846 

1,804,733 

i» 916,777 

Beazis. 

4,601,206 

4.573.482 

1,870,508 

2,310,101 

Indlfm Corn, or Mjaizo .. .. 

39,958,226 

30,455,681 

41,631,348 

36,078,586 

Wheafrneal and Flour from— 





Germany „ .. .. 

930,469 

1,239,437 

1,118,761 

914,483 

France .. . 

1,083,447 

1,900,213 

696,059 

355,229 

United States.. .. .* ,« 

2,320,886 

1,772,558 

3,635,200 

6,863,172 

British North America.. .. 

282,053 

254,695 

294,448 

460,435 

Other Gountdes .. .. ^.. 

1,325,685 

2,203,626 

2,079.531 

2,137.239 

Total Wheatmeal andl 
Flour.j 

) 

■' 5,942,540 

7,369,529 

7,823,999 

10,730.558 

Indian Cdm Heal . 

I 7,706 

9.713 

41.679 

37,080 


* included und® ‘‘Other Countries.’ 
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"able S.— Average Prices of Consols, of Wlieat, of Meat, and of Potatoes; also the Average 
Notber of Paupers relieved on the last day of each Week; and the Meak Temperature, 
in each of the Sixteen Quarters ending December 31st, 1879. 



Am^Gs Pbxcgs. 

PA^UfESlSSI. 


Quarters 

endins 

COBSOlS 

(fCff 

Money). 

Itffa^TntlTTI 

Bate per 
Cent, of 
Discount 
charged 
by the 
Bank of 

Wheat 

per 

Quarter 

in 

England 

and 

! 

Meat perlb. at the Metro- ' 
politan Meat Market I 
(by the Carcass). 

Potatoes 
(York Regents) 
DCTTon, 
at Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 

Qnarterly Average of the 
Ruxnber of Paupers re¬ 
lieved on the fast dny of 
each week. 

Mean 

Tempt- 

ratore 










Wales. 








Eogland. 

Beef. 

Motion. 


In-door. 

Out-door. 


1877 

£. 


d. d . 


5 a- 9 i(i. 




0 

Mar. 31 

95 i 

3*00 

51 4 


138s.—172s, 

153,778 

531,697 

42‘3 




Mean 

Mean 7|d. 

Mean 1555. 

June 30 

94 i 

2*96 

61 5 

Mean 6|(2. 

4 Si- 9 irf. 

1365.—174s, 

143,674 

513.878 

51*9 




Mean ^ d , 

Mean 155s. 

Sept, 30 


3'45 

63 0 

4 j(f. —8|rf. 
Mean.6|d. 

4M.—9|i. 
Mean 

97e.—126s. 
Mean izie.6d. 

139,311 

509 »no 

58-5 

Dec, 31 

961 

4*50 

53 4 

35(2.—-8d. 

4^-8|i. 

152s.—174s. 

151,709 

512,286 

45*0 


Mean 

Mean 6|(l. 

Mean 1638. 

1878 










Blar. 31 

95J 

2^48 

50 10 

4 id.—8^. 
Mean 6|(2. 

4 |(*.— 

Mesutd. 

1888.—2X28. 
Mean 2008. 

162,442 

54c ,5 71 

41-5 

June 30 

95 f 

rSs 

50 2 

4|d.-8|df. 
Mean 6|d. 

5 A— 

1508.—187S. 

^hns 

533,787 

54*6 


Mean 7|d. 

Meani688.6d. 


Sept. 30 

95 i 

4-56 

44 8 


4 ad.— 9 id. 

! 1208 .—15 IS. 

145.956 

513,616 

6o*8 



Mean 6 jd. 

Mean—jd. ,Meani35s,6cp. 


Deo, 31 

oc 


An 2 




Tco vsr ' 

C5S QOfi 

41*6 

1879 
Mar, 31 

V? 

3 4 


Mean 6d. 

Mean GJd, 

Meani2zs.6d. 

1 

1 


9 «i 

3*38 

39 <5 

3 ?d.- 7 id. 

4 irf.— Sli. 

1188.—1448. 

172,200 

599,991 

37*1 

Mean 5fd. 

Meanbjd. 

Mean 131s. 


June 30 

981 

2‘05 

41 3 

4 H.- 7 id. 

4 fd.—91 
Mean 6 ^. 

1288.—1615. 

159,946 

567,915 

49*5 


Mean 5fd. 

Mean i448.6d 

Sept. 30 

97i 

3*00 

47 2 

4 d.~ 7 id. 

4 d.—^d. 

1828.—2338. 

157,113 

548.755 

58*1 



Mean sjd. 

Mean 6Jd. 

Mean2078.6d 




Deo, 31 

98 

3*60 

48 X 

3 s^--“ 7 p‘ 

Meaa6|dL 

1368,-1608. 

1 173.099 

i 

565,644 

39'9 




Mean 5fd. 

Mean 1488. 
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Table XL—ACEEAQE under each Description of Ceop, 

Gbeat Bbitaik and 



Gbeat BBiTAm.) 

DEBCBiFXiofir of Cbops and Livb Sirocs. 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

CoEir Cbops :— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat. .. 

3,168,540 

3.118,417 

2,890,244 

Barley or Bere.. .. 

1,417,588 

2,469,652 j 

1,6-67,176 

Oats . 

3,754,179 1 

>,698,907 

2,656,628 

Bye . 

60,146 1 

60,117 

49.127 

Beans. 

497,879 

437.936 

444,128 

Peas . 

311,797 

281,617 

177.831 


ToTiLL CoBir Cbofs .. .. 

Geeen Oeops 

Potatoes . .. .. 

Ttunips and Swedes. 

Mangold and Beetroot .« .. .. 

Carrots and Parsnips .. .« •• 

Cabbage, Kobl-rabi, and Bape .. •. 

Vetches, Lneeme, and any other cropl 
(except clover or grass) .. 

Totaii Gbeen Gbofs ». .. 

Otheb Oeops, Gbass, &c. 

Plax . 

Hops . 

Bare fallow or imcropped arable land 

Clover and artificial and other grasses! 
under rotation .. .. .. .. 

Permanent pasture, meadow, or grass) 
not broken np in rotation (exdusivef 
of heath ^ nnmntain land) ..) 

LiTVE Six>cx:— 

Cattle. . 

j^eep .. ... .. 

feigs . 

Total number d horses used for) 
agrioultore, unbroken horses, 
and mares kept solely for 
breeding. 

^^^nsed also for j&iii^S 

Aereage of woods, ooppice% and p!an-\ 
talaona .. ..f 


9,210,129 9,167,646 8,985,234 


512,471 508.431 

3,073*455 3,031,860 


358.055 

15.953 

182,710 


343,389 

14,711 

173,773 

420,846 


3,584,846 3,491,010 


7,48x 

71,339 

616,147 


4,494,316 

13 . 718,355 


541,344 

a,017,075 

363.561 

15.844 

168,386 

448,108 


3 , 554,338 
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Fallow, and Gbass, and Ntjmbbb of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, in 
Ibelaed, in 1877-79. 


iBBLAjm. 

USITED EiNGDOlf. 

Induding the Islands. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

I43»3I9 

154,011 

157.508 

3,311,065 

3,381,701 

3,056,418 

226,603 

244,504 

154,845 

1,651,300 

1,711,879 

1,931,809 

1,471,698 

1.411.657 

1,330,212 

4.158,957 

4,124,029 

3,998,100 

10,441 

10,864 

9,086 

70,703 

71.074 

58,288 

8.584 

8,167 

9,294 

506, 701 

446,466 

453.751 

1,202 

1,138 

855 

313.470 

284,026 

178,983 

1,861,847 

1,831,421 

1,761,800 



10,777,459 

871,511 

846,985 

842,621 

1,391.784 

1,364,508 

1,391,812 

336,201 

319.941 

314,666 

1,419,196 

1.571,198 

2,341.527 

48,753 

45.187 

51,165 

407,518 

389,306 

415.450 

3,503 

3.958 

4,530 

19,943 

19,165 

» 20,913 

47,006 

46,958 

40,326 

119,786 

318,855 

208,808 

47.868 

44,770 

41,330 

491,364 

468,165 

492,036 

1.354,855 

1,517,760 

1,194,656 

4,961,691 

4.853,195 

4,871.55^ 

123.363 

111,808 

128,004 

130,846 

119,076 

135,060 

- 

• • 

.. 

7if239 

71,789 

67,671 

16,678 

16,971 

16,19s 

653,495 

650,238 

738,164 

1,925 168 

1,94*7726 

1.957.548 

6,466,404 

6,557,748 

6,450,905 

10,145.227 

10.124,745 

10,198,159 

23.903,314 

14.065,594 

14,595.90s 

Ho. . 


Ho. 

No. 

No, 

Ho. 

3.998 .o »7 

3,984,751 

4,067,094 

9.731,537 

9,761,188 

9,961,556 

5,989.178 

4.094,130 

4,017.889 

32,220,067 

31,571,018 

53.a37.958 

1,467.999 

1,169,540 

1,071,990 

3.984,447 

3.767,96a 

5.178,106 

496.165 

504,750 

515,056 

1,894,118 

1,917,066 

1,955,594 

518,415 

•• 

.. 

** 

*• 

*• 

** 

•• 


in 1872. 
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Table XII. —^NTumbee of Beasts exhibited and the Prices realised 
for them at the CHMSTaiAs Markets since 1843. 


Tear. 

Beasts! 

Prices. 

Tear, 

Beasts. 

Prices. 

1843 

4,510 

s. 

4 

( 2 . s. < 2 . 

0 — 4 4 

1862 

, 8,430 

s. s. 

3 4 — 5 

<2, 

0 

1844 

^ 5,713 

4 

0 — 4 6 

1863 

10,371 

3 6 —^ 

2 

184} 

5.326 

3 

6—4 8 

1864 

7,130 

3 8-5 

8 

1846 

4,570 

4 

0 — 5 8 

1865 

i 7,530 

3 4—5 

4 

1847 

4,382 

3 

4—4 8 

1866 

7,340 

j 8-5 

6 

1848 

5,942 

3 

4 — 4 8 

1867 

8,110 

3 4—5 

0 

1845 

i 5.765 

3 

4—4 0 

i86a 1 

5,320 

3 4—5 

8 

1850 

6,341 

3 

0 — 3 10 

1869 

6,728 

3 6 — 6 

2 

1851 

6,103 

2 

8 — 4 2 

1870 

6,435 

3 6 — 6 

2 

1852 

6,271 

2 

8 — 4 0 

1871 

6,320 

5 30 — 6 

2 

1853 

7,037 

3 

3 —4 to 

1872 

7,560 

4 6 — 6 

O' 

1854 

6,181 

3 

6 — 5 4 

1873 

6,170 

4 4—6 

6 

1855 

7,000 

3 

8 — 4 2 

1874 

6,570 

4 4—6 

8 

1856 

6,748 

3 

4—5 0 

1875 

7,660 

' 4 6 — 6 

6 

i8J7 

6,856 

3 

4—4 8 

1876 

7,020 

4 4—6 

4 

1858 

6,434 

3 

4—5 0 

1877 

7,510 

4 6 — 6 

0 

1839 

7,560 

3 

6—5 4 

1878 

6,830 

4 6 — 6 

0 

1860 

7,860 

3 

4 — 5 6 

1879 

5,620 

4 0 — 6 

4 

1861 

8,840 

3 

4—5 0 






Table Xin,— Average Prices of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 
per Imperial OhabteI, in each of the Sixtebe Tears 1863-73- 


Year. 

Wbmi 

Bailey. 

Oa>tB. 

Year. 

Vtot 


Cate. 


A. d. 

' 

«. < 2 . 

s. <2. 


s. < 2 . 

s. d 

& d 

1863 

44 » 

3311 

31 3 

1873 

57 0 

37 4 

23 2 

1864 

40 2 

29 ZI 

30 I 

1873 

58 8 

40 5 

25 5 

1865 

4X zo 

29 9 

21 20 

1874 

55 9 

44 II 

28 20 

1866; 1 

49 K 

37 5 

M 7 

1875 

45 2 

38 5 

28 8 

2867 

64 6 

40 0 

76 1 

1876 

46 2 

35 2 

36 3 

i86a 

1 

63 9 

43 0 

38 I 

1877 

56 9 

39 8 

35 21 

2869 

48 2 

39 5 

26 0 

1878 

46 5 

40 2 

34 4 

2870 

2871 

46 20 

56 20 

34 7 

36 3 1 

22 XO 

35 3 

1879 

43 10 

34 0 

22 9 
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Table XIV.— Obetain Aetioles of Foeeics^n and Colonial Peobuotios Impoeted in fhe 
Yeaes 1876 - 79 ; and their Quantities. 



1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Anbials, Living: 






Oxen, Bulls, and Cows, number 

J27,478 

174,023 

226,455 

208,720 

Calves. 


44,098 

30,172 

27,008 

39,172 

Sheep.. 

Lambs.. .. .. .. 

;; } 

1,041,494 

874^062 

892,126 

944,869 

Swine and Hogs.. .. 

i * 

43.558 

20,037 

55,911 

52.267 

Bones (burnt or not, or as animall 
charcoal).. . tons J 

85.135 

104,223 

85.773 

65,067 

Cotton, Eaw . 

ewts. 

13,348.739 

12,112,819 

11,978,288 

13.171,043 

Flax. 

>> 

1,404,661 

2,216,267 

1,553,664 

1,694,051 

Guano . 

} > 

2X0,918 

152,990 

178,178 

76.945 

Hemp. 

»» 

1,170,728 

1.251,458 

1,224,195 

1,204J038 

Hops* .. . 

> r 

167,421 

248,620 

169,512 

262,616 

Hides xmtanned: Dry .. 

»* 

469,460 

551.547 

565,909 

545,373 

»» }, Wet .* 

»» 

583.914 

594,542 

595,321 

463,086 

Petroleum. 

tuns 

100,175 

134,096 

119,169 

170,831 

Oilseed Cakes. 

ions 

190,225 

163,349 

301,299 

3X6,002 

Potatoes . 

cwts. 

1 8,0 Ji ,341 

7,969,136 

8.751,174 

9,352.236 

Butter.. .. . 

> » 

i 1,659,357 

1,637.939 

1,795.413 

2,045,606 

Cheese. 

9 

1 1.538.475 

I»65I,088 

1,965,949 

1,789,168 

Eggs.great hundreds 

; 6,274,924 

6,257,892 

6,529,036 

6,388,838 

Lard. . .. 

cwts. 

558,983 

592,944 

908,187 

838,897 

Bacon. 

>> 

2,809,990 

5 , 395*223 

3,466,565 

3.996,922 

Hams. 


349,455 

423,869 

797,336 

906,121 

Salt Beef. 

>7 

; 243.342 

208,364 

219,445 

242,864 

Salt Pork. . .. 

91 

350.151 

295,524 

369,500 

400,591 

Glover Seeds .. 

^ i 

387.099 

358,056 

305,049 

345,206 

Flax-seed and Linseed .. 

qra. 

1,998,130 

1,706,796 

1,990,529 

1,665,33s 


»»' 

499.218 j 

539.26J 

64x^261 

365.340 

Sheep and Lamhs* Wool .. 

lbs. 

385.987.842 

405,949,161 

395,461,286 

411,106,637 


Table SY.—Quantity md Value of Meat Impoetbd in tike 6 Yeabs^ 1874 - 9 . 


QUANTITIES. 



1874. 1 

187S. ; 

1876. 

1 1877. { 

1878. 

1879. 

Beef, Salted or Fresh .. 
Meat, „ „ .. 

Cwts. 1 
261,721 
119,401 j 

Cwts. 

215,581 

144.954 

Cwts. 

i 413.351 

1 93.556 

Cwts. 1 Cwts. 
678,505 713,558 

130,178 ! 145,493 

(Ms, 

806,462 

151,505 

Total. 


gg 

! 505.907 i 

808,683 1 

889,051 i 

957.967 




1 1 

; 383,066 

j 469.003 

438,903 

566,758 

Total Meat 

646,347 

1 531.908 

1 788,973 

ji,277.686 

|i,307>954 i 

1,534,725 


VALUES. - 



£. { 

i ^ 1 

£. ■ A 1 

: . £. 1 

1 ^ 

Beef, Salted or Fresh .. 

523.3*6 

i 454.337 1 

943,580 1,686,393' 
281,830 1 388,^ 

1,755,066 

1,919,922 

Meat, „ „ .. 

335.846 

419,019 

426,864 j 

1 436,317 

Total .. .. 

859.172 

1 973,356 ,1,335,410 3^075.325 

2,179,930 

2.356.239 

Meat, preserved other-V 
•wise than hy salting f 

1 

757,001 

592,196 

1 

887,035 jl,434,234 

1 1 ’ ' ' 

|1,31J,54* jl,««8,34l 

Total Meat 

1,616,173 

1.465,55* 

2,112,445 13.509,559 

3,493.471 !4 .o 4»,$6 o 
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The quantity of meat imported in 1878 was 1,307,954: owts., 
against 1,277,686 in the previous year,- in 1879 the quantity was 
1,524,725 owts., being an increase over that of the previous year 
of 216,771 owts. 

The average price of beef per lb. by the carcass at the Metro¬ 
politan MeatJMarket was 5|d. in 1879 ; in 1878 it was 6|-d'., show¬ 
ing a reduction in 1879 of 10 per cent. The average price of 
mutton per lb, was 6|d. in 1879; in 1878 it was 7d, showing a 
xeduotion in 1879 of 5 per cent. 

The reduction in the price of beef and mutton since 1876 was 
equal to 15 and 12 per cent, respectively; it appears therefore 
that the increased importation of meat has had the effect of 
reducing the price of butchers’ meat at the wholesale market. 

In 1879 there was a decrease, compared with the previous year, 
in the number of oxen, bulls, and cows of 17,735, and in swine 
and hogs of 3,644; but there was an increase in the number of 
sheep and calves of 62,743 and 12,164 respectively. 


STATISTICS OF DAIRY PRODUCE. 

The following remarks relating to Butter and Cheese are ex¬ 
tracted from ‘ The Grocer ’:— 

The provision trade in the year 1879 was marked by some 
ahnost unprecedented characteristics. Prices of cheese and butter, 
during some months, were lower than were ever previonsly known, 
whilst in others they have reached quite a maximum point. During 
July and.August, American cheese of the best gi-ades sold as 
low as 32a. and 33s., whilst low and secondary descriptions were 
all but given away at prices ranging as low as from 13s. to 15s. 
In November and December best descriptions realised 72s. per 
cwt. English Cheddars sold at the earlier period as low as 30s. and 
32s.; the same grades at the end of the year brought 75s. and 
76s., whilst extra prime qualities sold at 86s. and 88s, The same 
as to butters. In the early summer months values ruled lower 
than had ever been known. The make was small, but the neces¬ 
sities of the Irish dairy farmers compelled them to throw their 
stocks upon the market, and the result was great cheapness. The 
shoirtnero of the make, however, soon afterwards began to tell 
its tale. Talues moved rapidly upward, and in December they 
were as high as they have generally been at the close of the season 
inFebruaxy. 
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Butter. —The year 1879 commenced with severe weather, and 
scarcely a week passed Tip to the end of March without falls of 
snow in some parts of the United Kingdom; the summer was wet, 
and the harvest was bad; all this told disastrously in the various 
departments of agriculture, and produced such variations in the 
prices of butter as have not been known for many years. The 
months of January, Febniary, March, and April passed without 
quotations for Clonmel or Carlow butter, and -^s continued until 
about the third week in May, when a few small sales were made 
of fine Clonmels at 98s. to lOOs. lo.b.; good useful brands were 
offered at shillings less. These prices continued until the middle 
of July, when quotations were lowered at the end to 80s. to 90s.; 
then very little change took place until the third week in August, 
when they were offered for shipment, and sales made, at 80s. to 
84s. f.o.b. At these prices a few buyers were found, and shippers 
refused to sell to a further extent. A few sales were made early 
in September at 85s. to 94s. f.o.b. A sudden reaction then took 
place; in the second week 100s. to 110s. were the prices asked, a 
further advance of 10s. the next week, and at the close of the month 
the quoted rates for fine were 110s. to 124s. The first week in 
October, 1128. to 126s., varying according to freshness and repute 
of brand, and at the dose of the month, 124s. to 136s. These prices 
nearly stopped the demand; but shippers, believing fine butter 
would be scarce before the close of the season, were not anxious 
sellers. Throughout the month of November the demand was 
very limited, quotations nearly nominal at the same prices as in 
October—124s. to 136s. f.o,b. In the first week in December, with 
a oontinnation of severe weather for three or four weeks, holders 
of the best brands advanced their asking prices 2s., say to 126s. 
to 138s., but buyers did not respond. Second and third weeks 
unchanged. 

Cork Butter.— In this market the severity of the weather had 
its influence also upon the labour in the agricultural districts, and 
strikes in the mining and manufacturing districts left the labouring 
classy with less money to spend upon necessaries of life. The 
first week in January b^n with prices for firsts, 125s. to 183s.; 
at the end of the month they were 112s. to 133s., and so contmued 
to the first week in March; the second week they were 2s. higher. 
These were the last-quoted prices for firsts for the season. In 
the beginning of January seconds were 112s. to 120s.; thirds, 78s. 
to 80s.; seconds then, for the remainder of the month, varied from 
115s. to 125s.; thirds, 80s. to 83s. Seconds the first week in. 
February were 110s. to 127s .; at the end of the month, 110s. to 1^.' 
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In the middle of March they were 1055. to 1385 .; sat the end of the 
month, 1025. to 1255. In the first and second weeks of April they 
were 90s. to 107s., accoi-ding to freshness. This finished the 
season’s classification for old. At the close of the month of 
January, thirds were 83s. The first week in Febrnary they were 
90s. to 905.; at the end of the month, 94s. to 99s. In the beginning 
of March they were 90s. to 95s.; then gradually declined to 76s, to 
82s. at the close. The first fortnight in April they varied from 
70s. to 75s. This closed the season for the brands of 1878. The 
closing prices in the Cork market were 102 s. for seconds and 78s, 
for thirds. The new season’s brands for 1879 opened on April 14 
in the Cork market at 104s. for seconds and 70s. for thirds. Here 
they were quoted the third week in April 95s. to 115s. for seconds; 
at the end of the month, 101 s.; thirds, 84s. In the third week in 
May firsts were 985 ., the last week 93s., and remained the same 
to the second wedk in June j the next week, 90s., the last week, 
87s. Seconds the first week in May, 93s., the third week a gradual 
decline to 89s., the last week, 825. Thirds the first week, 78s,, then 
80s. to 81s. to the third week, and the last week 76s. Seconds the 
first week m June, Sis., and, with a gradual decline, were at 76s. 
the end of the month; thirds, in a like manner, began at 775 ., and 
finished at 70s. July, firsts began at 865 ., and finished at SSs.; 
seconds began and finished at 755 .; and thirds, 675. to 695. 
August, firsts cotamenoed at 845, to 85s.; were 825. to 835. the third 
week, and 895, the last; seconds, the first week, 755 . to 705.; the 
third week, 72s.; the last week, 78s.; thirds, the first week, TOs., the 
third week, 655.; the end of the month, 695. ^ Buyers now began to 
think that prices had for a length of time been unnaturally low, 
and a sudden reaction took place. At the beginning of September 
firsts were 955 .; the second week, IIO5; to 1135., the next week, 25. 
more; the end of the month, IIO5. to 126s. October, first week 
same price; the last, 1255. to 1305. November began with firsts at 
1255. to 1805., and gradually increased to IBOa. to 1405. at the 
dose. Seconds, the first week in September, SBa*; the second week, 
905. to lOOs.; the last week,. 955 . to 1185 . To the second week in 
October they had advanced only I 5 .; at the end of the month they 
were 114a. to llSs. The first week in November they wei’e II65. 
to 122a., tim last week 1155. to 1205. In September thirds were, 
the fest week, 745 .; the second week, 86 s. to 87s.; the last week, 
to IOO 5 . In Ociober, the first week^ 84s. to 92s.; the next we^ 
90a, to 1^.; the last week, 1058. to 110s. La November prices 
OQUsidQraUy; the first week they were 1045. to 1125., 
the second week, 1125. to 117&; the last week, 1075. to 109a, In 
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the beginning of December, first Corks were advanced to 136s. to 
143s., seconds were 115s. to 126s., and thirds, 108s. to 112s. Yery 
few firkins were then classed as firsts in the Cork market. The 
second weekfii’sts were 140s. to 145s.; seconds, 115s. to 121s.; thirds, 
108s. to 110s. The third week scarcely any firsts were offered; 
seconds, 116s. to 126s.; thirds, fresh inspected, 106s. to 109s. 

FoEEiGiff Butter. —Eeally fine butters were scarce. Eirst 
Ifonnandya began at ISOs, to 136s., and finished ati 128s. to lB6s.; 
but from the first week in January to the third week in Eebmary 
prices varied little. Dutch began at 116s. to 120s.; the third 
week in January they were 120s. to 124s.; the first two we^ in 
February, 134s. to 136s.; the next week, 130s. to 132s. In American 
there was a wide range, the extremes, according to quality, were 
50s. to 110s.; the next fortnight, 40a. to 110s.; then, to the third 
week in February, 35s. to 120s. The month of April began with 
cold weather, and v^etation was backward. In the first week of 
May there was snow and frost, and the end of the month was wet ; 
this kept vegetation backward. Normandy firsts, in the first week 
in April, were 104s. to 120s.; in the first week in May they were 
112s.-to 130s. Ameaican, at the same period, was 30a. to 105s. The 
mcmth of June was milder, but much rain fell, and vegetation was 
sidll very backward; at the end of the month there was scarcaly 
any signs of haymaking. July also was wet and cold, and the 
rainfiali was heavy; harvest prospects were therefore gloomj. 
From the beginning of June to the end of August first Normandys 
fluctuated but little. The haymaking season was the worst one, 
known in England for many years; the crops were light, potatoes 
were blighted, fruit was not half an average crop, and hops not 
one-fourth. In September the prices of first Normandys differed 
little from those of the previous month; they began at 106s. to 
112s., and closed at 108s. to 118s. In October prices began to 
advance, and early in November they were 122s. to 128s.; then, 
with a change to severe winterly weather, at the end of this month 
the prices were 126s. to 132s, In December there was a falling off 
in the make of fine butter, and prices in the third week were 136s. 
to 146s* fSoGT those in casks. Dutch butter was 108s. to 112s. in the 
first week in September; the third week in December it was 130s. 
to 140s. In American there was a wide range both in quality ^ncl 
price; the first week in September the prices were 60s. to 95s.; 
the third week in December they were 90s. to 140s. 

Cheese. —For the first six months of the year there was scarcely 
any change worth notice in tie prices of the best descriptions of 
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English, cheese; some of the lower qualities were affected by the 
prices at which American cheese were offered. Erom the beginning 
of January to the middle of February the quoted rates for Cheshire 
were 62s. to 82s.; then 62s. to 83s., to the middle of April; then 56s. 
to 83s. to the end of June. Quotations for Cheddar varied from 
44s. to 84s., according to qualities, from the first week in January 
to the last week in February; then 44s. to 85s. to the end of May, 
and 44s. to 80s. to the end of June. Really fine English was scarce 
and firmly held from the lateness of the season; very little of this 
summer’s make has yet been brought to market. Holders of lower 
qualities were anxious sellers. The first fortnight in July Cheddars 
were 44s. to 80s.; 44s. to 76s., the third week; the last week, 44s. to 
64s. A few of this season’s make then came forward. From the 
first to the third week in August prices were 44s. to 76s.; then, 
to the end of the month, 60s. to 73s. The low prices at ‘vy:hich 
Americans were now offered materially lessened the demand for 
English. For Cheshire cheese the prices in the first fortnight in 
July were quoted at 50s. to 82s.; the next week, 50s. to 76s.; the 
end of the month, 45s. to 76s. The first fortnight in August, 45s. 
to 68s.; then 40s. to 708., to the first week in September; then 66s. to 
74s.; in the middle of the month, 64s. to 76s.; and at the end of the 
month and to the end of October, 64s. to 82s. A sudden reaction 
now took place in the price of American. For the first three 
weeks in November prices of Cheshires were 62s. to 86s.; then, to 
the end of December, 62s. to 88s. The first week in September, 
Cheddar cheese was quoted at 64s. to 78s.; the second week, 62s. to 
76s.; the third week, 64s. to 76s.; then, 62s. to 80s. from the last 
week in September to the end of October; from the first week to 
the third week in November, 72s. to 848.; then, 72s. to 86s., to the 
end of December. 

Ameibican' Cheese.—T he prices fluctuated very much. Best, the 
first week in January, 46s. to 58s.; lower qualities, 23s. to 40s.: best 
from the second week to the end of the month, 51s. to 63s.; lower 
qualities, 22s. to 48s.: best, first fortnight in February, 50s. to 53s.; 
then 52s. to 54s. to the middle of March; lower qualities, the 
middle of February, 22s. to 48s.; the end of the month, 26s. to 48s., 
March, 24s. to 48s,: best, from the first week in April to the first 
w^k in June, 50s. to 52s.; lower qualities, the beginning of April 
to third we^^ 258. to 48s.; then 24s. to 46s. to the middle of May; 
then 22s. to 46s. to the first week in June. New, from the second 
week in June to the end of the month, 40s. to 42s.; lower qualities, 
tile first week in June, 22s. to 46s.; second week, 26s, to 46s. ; last 
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week, 32s. to 36s.: "best, first week in July, 37s. to 40s .; tken 36s. to 
38s. to tke first week in August; tken 34s. to 36s. the last week: 
lower qualities, the first and second week in July, 28s. to 34s.; last 
week in July to second week in August, 25s. to 34s.; then 24s. to 
32s. to the first week in September: best, first week in September, 
30s. to 40s.; second week, 26s. to S8s.; lower qualities, second week 
in September, 26s. to 30s. These low quotations began to attract 
the attention of buyers, resulting in a rapid advance, say nearly 
20s. per owt. in two weeks. Prices for best in the third week in 
September were 34s. to 46s.; the fourth week, 54s. to 56s.; the first 
week in October, 54s. to 58s.; the second week, 58s. to 62s ,; the 
third week, 60s. to 64s.; the last week, 64s. to 68s. Buyers having 
supplied their wants liberally, no further change took place till 
the end of December, firsts remaining then at 64s. to 68s.; lower 
qualities, the second week in September, 26s. to 30s.; the third week, 
34s. to 38s.; the last week, 44s. in 52s.: the first week in October, 
46s. to 52s.; second week, 46s. to 54s.; third week, 48s, to 56s.; the 
last week, 50s. to 60s.: first week in November, 52s. to 60s.; then, to 
the end of the month, 54s. to 60s., and throughout December, 66s. 
to 64s. Thus best qualities, which were not higher than 38s. the 
second week in September, caused a considerable falling off in 
shipments, and were 68s, at the end of December. Lower qualities 
fluctuated in a like manner from 24s. to 32s. to 56s. to 648. 
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The following Quotations, &g», are extracted from * The Grocer.’ 

Table XYI.--Avebagb and Cuerent Prices of Butter and Cheese on 1 st Saturday 
in January of each Year, from the latest actual Market Sales. 


In the 5 years, m the 5 years, iqqa ^ 

1870 - 74 . 1875 - 79 . 


Butter: 

Carlow, finest, F.O.B 
„ Landed .. 

Corlc, Ists. 

,, 2nds .. .. 
,, Svds, new .. 
,, 4ths .. .. 
Limerick. 

Fordgn: 

Erieslond.. .. 

Jersey, &c. 

Kid. 

Normandy .. .. 
American .. «. 
Bosch . 


Per cwt. Per cwt. Per cwt. j 

S. S. 8. 8. 8. 8. 

126 to 136 731 to 144 126 to 140' 

124 ,, 1J8 j 138 „ 148 I 

i;8 ,, 143 14J ,, 148 145 ,, .. , 


i;8 ,, 143 14 J 
m »» IJ5 135 
Ill ,, X 16 io 8 
98 ,, 98 90 


148 145 
IJ7 I Hi 
109 iiS 
91 96 


121 124 „ 129 


113 ,, 150 132 137 1^8 ,, 134 

79 *» J29 94 .1 154 .» *S6 

in ,, 145 155 M 1^ ^ 

93.,, 150 9^ .» 151 «o ,, 146 

I 82 ,, ui 8r ,, 121 90 „ 135 

.... .. .. 65 95 


Oheese* 

EngUdi Cbeddar, ) ^ 

fine, new j ^ 

,, good, new ^4 

Red Somerset Loaf.. 68 

White or yellow > 
Cheddar liaf.. > "* 

Scotch Cheddar ' .. 67 

Cheshire, new,. .. 76 

,, good ditto 58 

Wiltshire, new .. 67 

,, good ditto 57 

North Wilts Loa^ new 66 

Uerhy ,, 1, 65 


Foreign: 
American, fine 
,, good 
6on^ .. .. 
Edam, new .. 
Grujere, new.. 


08 „ *75 65 67 54 

54 .» 55 41 ». 59 56 

49 .. 64 5 } .. 6i s6 

55 ,» 68 56 ,, 6j 56 

.. .. i 76 „ 85 p 


Table XYIL — Quantity and Yalue of Butter Imported from Denmark, 

1865 - 78 . 


Computed Real 
Talne. 

... 

Years. 

Ommauet 

Oommted Beal 
value. 



Cwts. 

£. 

363,440 

1873 

175.574 

1,009,322 

319.5*8 

1873 

201,558 

1 , 303,459 

421,479 '! 

1874 

1 226,053 

1.363.453 

471,363 

1875 

206,171 

1,375,870 

574.981 1 

1876 

205.195 

1,311,334 

767,190 1 

1877 

210,322 

1 . 347)791 

803,336 

.1878 

, 242,427 

1 1 

1.5*7.467 
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Table XVIII. — Quantity and Value of Buttee Imported from the 
United States, Belgium, Feance and Holland; and of Cheese 
Imported from the United States and Holland, 1865 - 78 . 

I UNITED STATES. 


„ Butter. Cheese. 

Tears. -;- 



Quantities. 

Gompaied 

Beal Yalne. 

QoanMtiles. 

Gompnted 
Beal Value. 


Cwts. 

£. 

1 

Cwts. 

£. 

1865 .. 

83,216 

437.703 

i 

442,913 

1,296,204 

1866 .. 

16,059 

77.754 


415.736 

Jf, 386,447 

1867 .. 

39,035 

113,290 


526,740 

1,470,017 

1868 .. 

7.«7 

37.279 


489,117 

1 , 439 . 3^0 

1869 .. 

17,203 

84,603 


487,870 

1,612,325 

1870 .. 

16,915 

80,928 


555.385 

1,861,263 

1871 .. 


394,359 

1 

731.326 

2,014,805 

1872 

45,765 

199.679 


598,198 

I.701.435 

1873 .. ! 

A3,406 

199,639 

1 

790,238 

2,353.i8r 
2.589,776 

1874 .. 

36,307 

188,769 

849.933 

1875 .. 

40,331 

205,900 

1 

1 

958,978 

1 2,786,027 

1 2,564,977 

1876 

118,131 

593,122 

1 

936,203 

1877 .. 

188,491 

920,561 


1,082,844 

1 3,129.829 

1878 .. 

219,794 

998,766 


1,345.745 i 

j 3,306.612 


Years. 

BELGIUM. 

J 

FRANCE. 

Bcttkr. 


Butter. 



Cwts. 


|i 

Cwts. 

JL 

1865 


70,619 

433.179 

j 

353,115 

1,867,085 

1866 

« « 

76,667 

426,712 

1 

452,296 

2,276,493 

1867 


80,754 

470,464 


450,693 

2,265,147 

1868 


70,456 

405,987 

ii 

393,578 

2,156,824 

1869 


85,789 

481,609 

i} 

407,432 

2,231,450 

1870 

• • 

84,408 

516,643 

1 

289,692 

1,672,899 

1871 


94.539 

523.460 

i 

304,683 

1,636,006 

1872 


74,191 

409.555 

1 

355,089 

1.916,795 

1873 

.. 

76,610 

439.501 

1 

446,550 

2,409,861 

1874 


76,7.3 

465,527 

h 

725.251 ' 

3.944,233 

1875 


79.950 

499.028 

H 

567,560 1 

3,587,219 

1876 

.. 

65.309 

419,209 

>1 

622,488 

3,732,405 

1877 

.. 

58,200 

378,435 

il 

606,762 

3,654,488 

1878 


80,073 

499,889 

l| 

555.373 

3,179,326 




HOLLAND. 











Bctter. 

l'. 

Cheese. 



Cwts. 

£. 

|! 

Cwts. 

£. 

1865 

.. 

345.026 

1,886,486 

1, 

386,963 

i,roo,o37 

i 856 


383.225 

1.979,070 


426,559 

i:» 3 r 7 » 33 f 

1867 

•• 

326,217 

1 . 733,459 

j! 

333,628 

961,245 

1868 


343,322 

1,993,414 

ii 

329,565 

959.547 

1869 

.. 

415.176 

3,253,430 


426,913 

1,262,101 

1870 


406,795 

2,388,459 

'1 

432,553 

1,204,830 

1871 

•» 

390,616 

1,986,708 

il 

348,148 

954.236 

1872 

•• ' 

269,091 

2.353,579 


339.535 

943,537 

1873 

i 

279,004 

1,453,875 

il 

336.654 

1,013,233 

1874 


351,605 

1,877,755 

■1 

398,888 

1,164,921 

1875 


357.xo 5 

1.927,910 

;} 

370 , 123 - 

; 1,078.594 

1876 


402,984 

3,252,909 


330,435 

949.413 

1877 

.. 

372,134 

2,084,686 


341,980 

984,855 ' 

1878 

.. 

460,601 

2,494,903 

, 

355 > 3 C 59 

1,018,669 










JOURNAL 


OF THE 

EOIAL AGRICULTUEAI SOCIETY 
OF ENGIAND. 


L —Report of the Judges appointed by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England to adjudicate the Prizes in the Sewage Farm 
Competition^ 1879. 

Two prizes, each of the value of one hundred pounds, were 
offered for the best-managed Sewage Farms in England and 
Wales, by the Mansion House Committee in connection with 
the London International Exhibition of the Society, and these 
prizes were accepted by the Council. One prize was offered in 
Class L for the best-managed sewage farm utilising the sewage 
of not more than twenty thousand people, and another prize 
was offered in Class 11. for the best-managed sewage farm 
utilising the sewage of more than twenty thousand people. 

In Class X the following sewage farms were entered 

Aldershot^ by J. T. Blackburn. 

Bedford^ by the Corporation of Bedford. 

Guisbrough, by Admiral Thomas Chaloner. 

Wrexham^ % Lieut.-Col. Alfred S. Jones, V.C. 

In Class II, the following sewage farms were entered:— 

Birmingham^ by the Birmingham, Tame, and Rea Dis¬ 
trict Drainage Board. 

Croydon^ by Joseph Parrott. 

Doncaster^ by R. S. Brundell. 

Reading^ by the Corporation of Reading. 

Leamn^on, by the Earl of Warwick. 

In considering the reports on the several sewage farms 
which are appended, it must not be overlooked that the season 
of 1878-9 has probably been the most disastrous which has 
been known in &e ann^s of British agriculture for a veiy long 
period, it having been one of the wettest, coldest, and latest 
seasons on record. The excess of moisture and the absence of 
sunshine, which have been so unfavourable to all agricultural 
YOL. XYI.—S. S. B 
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operations, have told with even greater force upon sewage farms, 
which necessarily at all times have to dispose of a large quan¬ 
tity of water, in addition to the ordinary rain falling on the 
land. If, therefore, in the following reports, remarks of a dis¬ 
paraging nature are made, not only should the difficulties of 
keeping an ordinary farm clean during the last season be borne 
in mind, but also that the difficulties are much greater in the 
case of sewage farms, where hoeing, instead of destroying, has 
only transplanted the weeds. Moreover, the expenses on a 
sewage farm during such a se?ison as that of 1879 have been 
considerably greater than usual in consequence of the difficulties 
experienced in attempting to harvest hay and corn through a 
protracted period; while the difficulty of disposing of green 
produce was increased, owing to the general abundance of grass 
and other green crops, and at the same time sewage-grown 
produce was much depreciated in value. The annexed table 
will show some of the chief monetary features of the several 
farms which have been examined, from which it will be seen 
that the profit or loss on a sewage farm is almost entirely 
dependent Upon the amount of rent, rates, and taxes which are 
paid. The conclusions to be drawn from our investigations lead 
us to state that practically there appears to be no great value in 
sewage itself, but that, given an ordinary farm and a sewage 
farm at the same rent, the sewage farm will hold its own 
even in a wet and backward year like the past, but in dry 
periods the sewage farm has a much greater advantage over an 
ordinary farm. As a mode of effectually disposing of sewage 
in an innocuous manner, and generally in an economical way, 
an examination of the several farms and of their accounts shows 
that the system pursued is most successful and satisfactory. The 
advantage and economy of sewage-farming, as a mode of dealing 
with sews^e, are shown very conclusively in the case of Bir¬ 
mingham, in which the farming operations show a profit of 
106^. 18s, 7d, in the ^ear 1878, while the chemical treatment 
of the sewage, two-thirds of which is passed into the streams 
of the district after such treatment, cost in the same year 
11,987?. 15s. 3d. 

It will he observed from the annexed table that there is 
a very considerable difierence both in the amoimt of Capital 
engaged upon the several farms, and in the gross returns per acre. 
3n cases where market gardening is in vogue, as at Bedford, Bir¬ 
mingham, Wrexham, and, to a small extent, at Croydon, the 
gr^s returns per acre are the largest. The amount of wages 
paid per acre on these farms is ^so the greatest. The gross 
relunm per acre for Leamington appear small, but this is due to 
its heix^ saddled with a large acreage of grass-land, which by 





STATEMEHT OE AOCOWTS OE SEWAGE EAEMS FOR THE YEAR 1878-1879. 


i>[AME 01 Town. 

■ ■ . 

Bate of end of 
Finaiicial Year. 

Area' 

for 

Calciilatloii. 

Taluation i 
per Acre. ; 

Eent : 

per Acre.- 

TitiifiS,, 

: Bates, 
Taxes, 

.per Acre. 

Management 
per Acre. 

Wages 
per Acre. 

Weekly 

Wage 

of 

ordinary 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Gross 
Returns 
per Acie, 

Gross Return 
per Head 
of 

Population 
contributing 
to Sewers, 

Profit 
per.Acre. ■' 

: 

■ ■ ,Lc^ ' 

. per Acre. 

Population 

contributing 

to 

Sewage. 

Kumbar 
of People 
contri¬ 
buting to 
an Acre 
calculated 
on whole 
Area of 
Farm. 

Number 
of People 
contri¬ 
buting to 
an Acre 
calculated 
on Area 
actually 
Irrigated. 

Reitarks. 




Acres. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

; 




. Aldershot 



104* 0 



Hone 








.. 








f There is | 

! a profit 1 




8,000' 

77 

■ , 81 ; 

Information not available-. 

Bedford .. 

31st Dec. 

1878 

183-IS 

7 10 


5 1 

4|- 

0 9 2J 

0 15 

9J 

3 

2 

n 

0 14 

0 

12 

15 

4| 

0 

2 

6 




1 

6 

7| 

18,690 

102 

122 

flncludes cost of pumping 
\ sewage.' ■ 

Birmingham .. 

31st Deo. 

1878 

252-91 

17 11 

0 

1 6 

8 

0 19 5| 

0 

7 

lOf 

2 

19 


0 18 

0 

18 

4 

3 

0 

0 

9i 

4 

4 

2] 




112,500 

444 

539 

j Ho rent charged for ,&ee- 
\ hold land. 

1 

Croydon .. 

25th Mar. 

1879 

455-64 

10 19 

7i 

10 1 

li 

' 1 1 11 

0 

8 

9 

5 

11 

6 i 

0 IS 

0 

10 

1 

11 

0 

1 

8 




14 

5 

If 

55,000 

121 : 

172 


Doncaster 

2nd Feb. 

1879 

304-82 

16 7 

61 

2 19 


0 3 If 

0 

6 

6i 

2 

7 

4 

0 19 

0 

10 

2 

S| 

0 

2 

llj 




0 

17 

4| 

; 21,000 

69 ■ 

92 

jDoes not include cost of 
{ pumping. 

Guisbrough . 

31st Dec. 

187S 

24-23 

Hone 

1 10 

Hi 

0 4 111 


•• 


3 

14 

6 

0 18 

0 

11 

4 

Gi 

0 

1 

Oi 

3 

3 

91 




5,300 

219 

330 


Leamington .. 

Slst Dec. 

1878 

764-19 

1 

10 17 

2 

117 

5 

iO 4 6 . 

0 

5 

2i 


5 

9i 

I 0 u 

j 

0 

10 

12 

Si 

! 0 

! 

7 

0| 

0 

10 

11 


.. 


23,000 

f; 

30 

' V 142 j 

i'Rent includes amount 

1 paid for sewage, but 
j does not include cost of 
































1 

( pumping. 

Beading .. 

29 th Sept. 

1879 

645- 0 

16 4 

1 

Freehold 

: 0 17 9 

0 

6 

2i 

3 

5 

H 

0 18 

0 

6 

14 

G 

i 0 

2 

7|.| 




1 

17 

11 

33,000 j 

51 

' ' ' ' '! 

433 

(Does not: Include cost of ^ 
\ pumping or rent. 

i 

Wrexham .. | 

1st Feb. 

1879 1 

104- 0 

23 14 

5 

3 14 

3J 

0 16 7| 


•* 


4 

5 10| 

0 15 

0 

i 

10 

1 

17 

5! 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

71 ' 

‘ 4 

■ 



1 10,000 "1 

i 

1 9G 

99 



At Giiisbrongli tlie only pennaiieut man employed receives 20.^. a-week and Ms house. Women are mostly employed on farm at Is. 6 fl a-day, but wlien men are employed the weekly wage Is ISs. 

At Croydon, in the year ending M-areli, 1878, the gross return per head of the population was 3s. Id., gross return per acre 171. 12$. Hid., and the loss 61 7s. 3|d. per acre. 

At Birniingham the rent of the leasehold land, 101 a. 3 r. 39 p. in extent, has been distributed over whole farm. 

At Leamington the wages of other than ordinary labourers are as high as 18s. per week, with a cottage in addition. 

To face pit 0 e 2. 
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Sewaffe Farm Competition^ 1879 . 

itself would not give any great return per acre. When, how¬ 
ever, the gross returns per head of the population contributing 
to the sewers are considered, then Leamington comes out in a 
more favourable light; but here again the large acreage abso¬ 
lutely increases this amount beyond its true value. It should 
be reniarked that a large area of ordinary agricultural land^ 
attached to a sewage farm does not always add to the profit of 
the undertaking. * This will be clearly seen ifrom an examina¬ 
tion of the accounts of the Reading Sewage Farm, which has a 
larger proportion of unirrigated to irrigated land than any other 
farm which we examined; and yet the undertaking has always 
been carried on at a loss if a reasonable amount of rent is 
charged for the land. At Croydon, it is shown that in the 
year ending 25th March, 1879, there was a loss of 14Z. hs, Ifrf.#? 
per acre, the gross returns per acre having only reached 
lOZ. Is. lid. per acre as against 17Z. 12s. lljd. per acre in the 
previous year, and as against a loss of 6Z. 7s. 3fc?. per acre in 
that year, which was the largest amount lost in any year up to 
that period on this farm. 

There is also a very considerable difference in regard to the 
physical properties of the soil on the several farms. This is 
very distinctly shown by experiments which have been made 
upon the absorbing properties of the soils collected from the 
different farms which are given in the table on page 4. 

It should be borne in mind, in considering this table, that 
the less absorbent the soil is, the more readily will it act as a 
filter. This is clearly shown by the results when we take a 
case like Doncaster (No. 13), where there is no surface-effluent, 
and very little subsoil-effluent flowing from the land. It is con¬ 
firmed again by the light sandy soils of Leamington (No. 18), 
and also by the fact that samples Nos. 11 and 12 from Croydon 
are taken from a field which is noted for disposing of large 
volumes of sewage. The subsoil of this field possesses great 
filtration powers, but little capacity for absorption. 

We are happy to report that in every case we received from 
the several competitors all the assistance and information which 
were necessary in forming our judgment of the merits of each 
farm. 

In adjudicating the order of merit of the several farms, we 
took into consideration the instructions given to us, viz.:— 

1. General management with a view to profit. 

2. Productiveness of crops. 

3. Goodness and suitability of stock (where there were any). 

4. Management of grass-land, 

• 5. State of carriers, gates, fences, roads^ and general neatness. 

6. Mode of book-keeping followed. 
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STATE 3 iE 3 rT of the Physical Peoperties of the Sons on the several 
Sewage-paems. 



Description of SoiL 


Percentage 
of Water 
by Weight 
Soilvia 
absorb. 


Aldershot — •• •> Light sandy .. 

Bedford. Lightsandy. 

Bedford.. •• Loamy soil .. .. .. •• 

.r, “"} 

Birmingham .. .. *• StrS* land, clay soil . 

I Croydon (^Beddington).. Light peaty soil. 

Cioydon (Beddington) .. 


Croydon (^Beddington).. Light peaty soil. 

Cioydon (Beddington) .. bdo^ last yeUowJ 

Croydon (Beddington) Gravelly surface soil .. .. 

Croydon (Beddington).. Gravelly surface soil .. .. «. 

/Subsoil, open gravel from below\ 
Croydon (Beddington;.. | last sample . .J 

{ Gravelly soil (dark colour), c6n-j 
taining organic matter and fine> 
• roots.) 

Q^cBrfabgta.).. 

Doncaster . Light sandy soil. 

Doncaster .. .. Sou &om mangold field .. .. 

Doncaster .. .. .. Stiff soil (clay) .. 

Gnisbrongh. Stiff soil .. .. . 

Gnisbrough .. .. .* Stiff soil .. 

Leamington .. .. .. Light sandy soil. 

Leamington. Stiff soil. 

Leamington. Heavy soil (clay). 

Beading .. •• .. .. Li^htsoil . 

/Subsoil, one foot deep below last I 
xteaaiUo.sample .j 

j Beading.[ Stiff soil . .. 

j Beadino- /SubsoU^ one foot deep below lastj^ 

(Sandy and peaty, containing! 
Wrexham .. .. .. - mneh organic matter (Stansteyl 

Meadow). 

Sandy and peaty, containing! 
Wrexham .. .. .. much organic matter (fromj 

market garden) .) 


In judging the lai^ farms we had not much trouble in deter¬ 
mining the Older of merit, hut in the small farms there was 
much greater difficolty, owing to the differences of soil, climate,, 
and other conSictiiig details. 

In Class I., for farms utilising the sewage of not more than 
20,000 people, we say that the Sewage Farm of the Corporation 
of Bedford, managed by Mr. J. H. Collett, and that of Wrexham, 
farmed by Lieut.-CoIonei Al&ed S. Jones, V.C., are in our judg^ 
ment equal in merit, and we adjudicate the prize to them jointly.. 
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Sewage Farm Competition^ 1879 . 

In Class II.} for farms utilising the sewage of more than 
50,000 people, we adjudicate the prize to the Earl of Warwick 
for the Leamington Sewage Farm, managed, under the direc¬ 
tion of Captain Fosbery, the Earl of Warwick’s agent, by 
Mr. Tough, the bailiffi We are, however, strongly of opinion 
that a second prize should be given in this class, which, if 
^ven, we award to Mr. R, S. Brundell, in connection with the 
Sewage Farm of Doncaster, which is an admirable example of 
thrifty management, and shows how sewage can be applied to 
general farming. We also highly commend the Sewage Farm 
of the Birmingham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage Board, 
managed by Mr. James Anscombe. 

We shoidd add that the Prize Farm, and the second farm in 
Class IL, possess a much higher order of merit than the Prize 
Farms in Class I. We consider that it would be an invidious 
position for the Sewage Farm at Doncaster to be placed in not 
to receive a prize, having regard to the fact that its merits con¬ 
siderably exceed those of the Prize Farms in Class I.; therefore 
we recommend the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society to 
take this matter into their consideration, with a view to giving 
a second prize in Class II.* * * § 


Kameof Farm. 

17 nm 1 )erof 

Yearein 

Operation. 

Persons em¬ 
ployed or 
living on 
Faim* 

ChSdrcm 
living oa 
Farm. 

Number 
of Deaths 
oocuxiing. 

Aldershot. 

15 

25 

12 

0 

Bedford. 

H 

28 

6 

0 

Birmingham .. .* 

12 

28 - 

9 

n 


1 18 

94 

30 

5 § 

Doncaster.. 

6 

44 

22 

0 

Guisbrough .. .. 

9 

8 

4 

0 

Leamington .. .. 

8 

46 

14 

2 

Ill; ™ 

4 

88t 

82 

1 

■Wrexham.. .. .. 

10 

19 

8 

0 

Totals .. .. .. 

93 

380 

187 

10 


With respect to the sanitary aspect of sewage-farming, the 
above table will show the several particulars which have been 
•collected in reference to the farms during the period they have 
been in operation, the number of persons either living or working 
on the farms, the number of children residing on tlm farms, and 

* The Oonncil decided, at their meeting in Februaiy, to give a Special IPme 
of 25 Z. to Mr. E» S. Bmndell in connection vrith the Doncast^. Sewage Farm. 

t These fignzes do not include the men engaged in laying out admtionai land 
for sewage purposes. ' . 

t These deaths occurred m connection with sewage tanks and not Sewage &nn« 

§ These deaths have ooctzzied within the last ten years. 
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Report of the Judges on the 

the numher of deaths which have occurred. An examination of 
this table will show that the rate of mortality on an average of the 
number of years which these farms have been in operation does not 
exceed three per thousand per annum. This is a very low rate, 
but in all probability it may not be lower than would be found 
in an equal number of selected lives taken from an agricultural 
district. The results of the sanitary inquiry show that sewage¬ 
farming is not detrimental to life or health. 

A statement made by the manager of the Croydon Sewage 
Farm that the horses on that farm were very subject to grease, 
caused us to make special inquiry into this subject, and we found 
that on no other sewage farm were the horses subject to this par¬ 
ticular disease, or to any other disease; but that both horses and 
other live stock were very healthy on all the farms we examined. 

Sewage-farming is becoming an important agricultural feature 
in the country, there being at the present time about one hundred 
such farms in operation. The following detailed reports relating 
to the management of the various sewage farms entered in com¬ 
petition will, we trust, be of some value to all interested in 
sewage operations. 

Balwix Latham. 
Clabe Sewell Read. 
Thos- H. Thuesfield. 


Class I.—^Bedpoed Sewage Faem. 

This farm is held under five separate owners, to whom the fol¬ 
lowing rents are paid by the Corporation of Bedford:— 


Owssss. 1 

Acreages. 

Bent Paid. 

Xhike Bed&zd .. .. .. 

A. B. P. 
43 2 11 
80 .0 0 
20 1 27 
27 2 34 
11 1 30 

«. d. 
196 0 0 
.426 0 0 
130 0 0 
124 0 0 
31 10 0 

CJaptaln Tioiier, M.P. .. 

Bev. J. G. G. Campion .. .. 
0(«povati«m<^BedM .. .. 

St. Jobs.. 

1 

1 

Add paid io Xiosdos and 
Bail way Compaay for Sewer cj 
Bailwav . 

183 0 22 

^rth-Westeml 
roBsisg under > 

927 10 0 

10 0 


£928 10 0 

1 


The &Tm was established in 1868, and is managed for 
the Coxpoxatioii of Bedford by Mr. J, H. Collett, and it re- 
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ceives the sewage of the borough of Bedford, which con¬ 
tains a population of 18,690,persons. Of the 183 a. Or. 22 p., 
153a. Ir. 2p. are arable, and 29a. 3r. 20p. pasture; and 
153 acres of the farm are irrigated with sewage. The soil of 
the farm is light land, the subsoil being gravel. Experiments 
have been made with two samples of the soil, which show, on 
an average of three experiments with the most sandy soil, that 
it is capable of absorbing 33*6 per cent, of its weight in water, 
and that the more loamy soil would absorb 42*3 per cent, of 
its weight in water. As a rule, the smaller the percentage of 
water absorbed the greater is the percolating power of the water 
through the soil. 

The sum of 6950Z. has been expended upon this farm and 
upon the works necessary for lifting the sewage upon it, the 
expenditure being divided as follows:— 


£ s. d. 

Cost of land on which pumping worhs are) 


Engine and boiler-house. 779 15 2 

Pump, engines, &c. 969 17 3 

Cast-iron delivery main. 748 4 4 

Miscellaneous. 352 18 10 


Compensation 


Labour, laying out farm, making roa^, &c. 1213 9 1 

Horse hire for ditto .. .331 3 9 

Pipes, bricks, &c., used on farm .. .. 1647 19 7 


£ s, d. 
250 0 0 


2860 15 7 
63 1 0 
603 11 8 


3192 12 6 


£6960 0 8 


The sewage from Bedford is brought by gravitation to tha 
site of the pumping station, which is situated upon land con¬ 
tiguous to the farm and adjoining the river Ouse, into which 
there is a storm-water overflow. When the river is in flood, we 
were informed that the sewers were liable to be flooded ihom the 
leakage into the outfall-sewer; and at such times the sewage, 
with the exception of such portions of the solids as are retained 
by a grating, is turned directly into the river, as we found on 
our second visit to this farm, when the whole of it was passing 
into the river. At the pumping station there are a pair of 
horizontal high-pressure engines working centrifugal pump^ 
which are employed to lift the sewage on to the farm. The 
following figures show the acreage and the height to which 
the sewage is lifted 


A. B, P. 

30 0 21—Sewage requites to be lifted 21 feet. 
123 0 1— „ „ 13 „ 


30 0 0—Hot irrigated, 
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At the sewage pumping station there is a tank with an iron 
screen across it, which intercepts some of the solid matter from 
the sewage, and a man is engaged to keep this screen free. The 
matter removed from the sewage, which is a comparatively small 
quantity, is either used upon the contiguous garden or upon the 
farm. The pumping is usually only carried on in the daytime. 
At night the sewage is stored in the sewers, and the average 
daily quantity pumped is 950,000 gallons. The quantity of 
coal used daily to raise the sewage averages 21 cwt. The 
sewage having been screened, it is pumped through an 18-inch 
iron delivery main, having a 15-inch iron branch delivery 
main, to one part of the farm; from thence it is distributed 
in earthenware pipe-carriers laid in embankments above the 
surface of the land, which vary in size from 18 inches to 

9 inches in diameter. The distribution of the sewage over 
the land irrigated is through earth-cut channels, which are 
ploughed or dug out from time to time as required. A small 
portion only of the farm, about 5 acres in extent, has been 
under-drained with 2-inch pipe-drains 60 feet apart and 3 feet 
deep. Very little effluent was flowing through these drains at 
the time of our inspection, but the whole of the fields of the 
sewage farm are surrounded by deep ditches, which tend very 
materially to dram the subsoil. We were informed that if the 
circumstances had admitted of a greater depth being given to 
the land drains, they would have been placed lower, but the 
falls in this case would not admit of the ^raing being laid 
deeper. 

A great variety of crops are grown upon this sewage farm, 
wMch is treated as a combined sewage farm and market-garden. 
It is somewhat singular that the peculiar crop, whatever it may 
be, that smts the neighbourhood, seems to flourish under sewage. 
Lucerne is not a plant which we would select as the most likely 
to be benefited by sewage, yet in Paris it is almost the only 
green crop grown on the sewaged land, it being the favourite 
provender of the district.- So onions, that are grown in great 
profusion around Bedford, seem to flourish upon sewaged land 
and appear the most profitable crop to grow. The following 
table (page 9), which was handed to us by the farm manager, 
shows the^ acreage and the value of the produce for the four 
years 1875 to 1878; ^d an examination of the accounts for 
1878 showed that the income and expenditure had been as in 
the table on page 10. 
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Smage Farm Competition^ 1879 . 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement of account that if 
the cost of pumping the sewage is deducted, which is fairly not 
an item of farm expenditure, the farm shows a profit. At least 
half the farm is very poor land, which is hired at a stiff price, 
three times what it is worth to an ordinary farmer. The Cor¬ 
poration, however, have the advantage of farming a portion of 
the land under the Duke of Bedford, and therefore came in for 
an abatement of half a year’s rent during the past year (1879); 
and, moreover, the land subject to this abatement in rent is some 
of the very best on the whole sewage farm. 

The cropping of the farm for the past year (1879) was as fol¬ 


lows ;— 

A# Sa P ASP 

Potatoes. 12 0 6 Brought forward .. 129 3 20 

Eye-grass . 20 0 0 Winter beans. 3 0 0 

Ehnbarb. 0 0 20 Kidney beans .. .. 110 

Cauliflowers. 6 0 0 Swedes. 0 3 0 

Prickly comfrey .. .. 0 10 Cabbage (spring) .. .. 4 2 0 

Barley. 4 10 Lettuce ’. 0 0 20 

Onions.20 1 0 Asparagus . 0 1 20 

Parsnips. 3 10 Cuirant trees, &c. 2» 0 0 

Carrots. 6 10 Meadow (let). 22 2 0 

Wheat . 16 0 0 Pasture in hand .. .. 7 2 0 

Mangolds.. 26 0 0 Savoys (cabbage) .. .. 6 0 0 

. Oats ♦. .. .. .. 15 2 0 Eoads, carriers, &c. .. 6 12 


Carried forward .. 120 3 20 | ITotal acreage of farm.. 183 0 22 

Bye-^rass, —^The rye-grass on this farm is allowed to stand for two years. 
It is sown in the autumn or in spring, as ciroumslances require.. Experience, 
however, at Bedford jshows that this crop has deteriorated in value, so that 
last year they did mt realise more than 71 IBs. 4d. per acre fox it. This 
falling ofl' in value is princijtally due to the fact that Uiere has been such an 
abundance of grass during the last two years that there has been no great 
demand for the rye-grass. The peen crops yield nothing like the sum they 
ought to produce. This is due, in a measure, to the fact that the Corporation 
have to sell the produce in a district which is at all times well provided with 
green food. The chief drawback to this farm appears to be the absence of 
Uve stock, but we understand that the Corporation, since our last inspection, 
have erected a complete set of farm buildings to accommodate twenty-four 
milking cows, with open sheds for young stock and piggeries; also a resi¬ 
dence for the farm manager; and they may reasonably expect that a well- 
managed dairy-farm, so conveniently situated for the sale of milk, will pay 
fairly well. 

Potatoes are planted on the flat, 18 inches to 30 Inches flrom. 
i-ow to row, and the distance of the tubers in the rows varying fecm 
16 inches to 18 inches apart, depending upon the variety of pcrtato grown. Early 
Ashleaf and Magnum Bonum are the kinds most liked. potatoes are full 

of top. A dressing of stable-dung is applied to the land. The potato crop is 
not irrigated with sewage during the period of growth. The farm mans^ 
reported, E'ovember 7th, 1879, that the Magnum Bonum potatoes are 
entirely free from disease, and that they have just fipished digging over 
30 tons of splendid stuff, the produce of seven acres. 

Mangolds are planted on the flat, as are all other crops on tiSs 
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fanxi) tlie idea being that in the case of land laid out as at Bedford in short plots 
on a quick fall, the sewage is more readily applied to the crop on the flat than 
if the crop were planted on ridges; for if the ridges ran with the fall, the sewage 
would rapidly flow down the comparatively short length of the fields into the 
ditches at the bottom; and if the land is ridged across the fall, even if everj^ 
ridge was an exact contour of the land, very uneven distribution of the sewage 
would take place. The objection to the flat system adopted at Bedford, on 
account of the physical features of the land, appears to be that the sewage is 
liable to pond in places, on account of the unevenness of the ground, and that 
the growing crop is liable to be soiled by direct contact with the sewage. The 
mangolds are drilled in rows 26 inches apart, and are hoed out to 12 inches 
from plant to plant, the quantity of seed sown per acre being 5 lbs. The 
early sown mangolds, both here and on other farms, have run to seed. The 
mangolds on this farm are a good plant; one field especially, which was sewaged 
in the winter, was capital; they are irrigated from time to time during the 
period of growth. 

Onions ,—seed is drilled in rows 8 inches distant. The bulbs of the 
onions should he from 4 inches to 6 inches apart in the rows. The quantity 
of seed sown is from 8 lbs. to 10 lbs. per acre, depending upon the quality of 
the land and the time of sowing. The cost of cleaning this crop is about 
61^ 10s. per acre in ordinary seasons. This year the wet weather has interfered 
very much with the cleaning, and the weeds have been a great trouble. The 
onions ane thinned out the second time of cleaning. This crop was very fair 
for the season, but in places where the water lodged the plant was destroyed. 
The crop is not irrigated with sewage while growing, but sewage is applied to 
the land before the seed is sown. 

Cabbage ,—^This was a good crop, considering the severe winter, and sold at 
per dozen, delivered on rail for Manchester. Cauliflowers are usually 
planted in June and cleared in October. It is a crop that answers well on 
this farm. Both cabbage and cauliflowers are planted in rows, so that the 
plants are 2 feet distant from each other. The land previous to planting is 
marked out both ways with a drill. The precision thus gained in planting 
the crop is found to give greater facility for afterwards using the horse-hoe. 

Fricklg Comfrey .—small quantity of this crop is grown for horse-fodder. 
The roots were planted in March 1878, and the crop was cut three times in 
that year. The roots are planted 24 inches apart each way, and the crop is 
said to take any amount of sewage. The manager states that he believes it to 
be impossible to damage this jdant with sewage, for the crop had been con¬ 
tinuously flooded with sew^e for three weeks in succession, and this treatment 
was f<Hind more beneficial than otherwise. 

Chrrots.—Carrots are drilled in rows about 12 inches apart^ and the plants 
are from 4 to 6 inches distant in the rows. Carrots are not sewaged during 
that period of growth. The crop, which did not appear to be a very good one, 
has, we been sold, and produced nearly 167. lOs. per acre. 

Parsnips,—The parsnips were a very fine crop; they are drilled in rows 
about 12 inches apart, and the plants are from 8 to 10 inches apart; 7 lbs. of 
seed par acre is used. 

Bwedes ,—small quantity of swedes are grown, but they have not been 
sewaged. They are drilled in rows 24 inches distant, and the roots are hoed 
out to 12 inches apart. Three pounds of seed per acre is drilled. 

PhaTw^A-j-A small quantity of rhubarb is grown, but on that part of the 
wtm which is seldom sewaged. The roots are placed at a distance of 4 feet 
spilt, and they are moved once in every five years. 

Iptet—l^wkk is the variety grown. The crop was level, heavy, 
and good, and followed potatoes. The ind had not been sewaged for two 
the crop was not sewaged during the period of growth. 

Ocrti.—White Polish are the siki grown; they were a very good and heavy 
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crop. This crop was sown on land in which parsnips and mangolds had been 
grown the previous year. The parsnips had not been sewagedwhen growing; 
the mangolds were sewaged while under cultivation. The oat crop looked 
much better on the part following the mangolds than on that following the 
parsnips. This crop, like all other cereal crops, is not sewaged during the 
period of growth. 

Barley ,—This was a heavy crop, but lodged. It was sown on land that 
had grown mangolds the previous year, and the land had been sewaged after 
the mangolds had been removed at the end of the year 1878. 

Celery ,—Celery is grown on this farm, and it is found to be one of the best 
sewage crops grown. The trenches for the reception of the young plants are 
well sewaged before planting, and the crop is greatly benefited by the frequent 
dressings of sewage during the period of growth. The sewage is applied 
between the rows. 

Lettuces^ asparagus^ and other small garden crops, are grown on land that 
receives an occasional dressing of sewage. 

Rotation of Cropping ,—A portion of this farm being liable to flooding, it is 
found impossible to carry out, on this account, any regular system of rota¬ 
tion of cropping. On some of the land the following system is observed:— 
1st, rye-grass for two years *, 2nd, mangolds; 3rd, wheat or oats; 4th, onions 
or potatoes, followed by rye-grass. 

Horses ,—Six strong Shire-bred horses are employed on this 
farm solely for working the land and other farm operations. In 
the summer the horses are principally fed on rye-grass, and in 
the winter with beans, oats, and chaflF, with a considerable 
amount of roots, carrots being generally used until Christmas, 
and mangolds afterwards. The manager reported that this course 
of feeding keeps the horses particularlj healthy. He also reported, 
in answer to special inquiry, that he never had a greasy-legged 
horse on the farm, and does not consider the hoises on the sew¬ 
age farm more liable to that or any other disease than on farms 
under ordinary cultivation. He further reported that the vetexi- 
narj surgeon’s bill on this sewage farm, daring the last four 
years, averaged about 3^. 6rf. per horse. 

Sanitary ,—Eight persons reside on the farm, six of whom are 
children, and about twenty men and boys are engaged on the 
farm, who do not reside on it. Mr. J. H. Collett, the farm 
manager, reported—No man, either living or working on the 
farm, or any man living near, has ever suffered from any epi¬ 
demic disease. 

“ No man ever employed on this farm for a sufficient length 
of time to have felt the ill-effects of sewage has died up to the 
present time, neither has there been a death of any resident, 
young or old. 

“ I can give you no other information on this point excepting 
that my men have been particularly healthy, and I have never 
heard the men employed on this, or the adjoining farms, or any 
person living near, ever complain of injury or annoyance from 
our utilisation of sewage/’ 
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Class 1.— Wrexham Sewage Farm. 

The Wrexham Sewage Farm is the property of P, B. Davies- 
Cooke, Esq., and is rented by the Corporation of Wrexham 
at 320?. per annum. It is now underlet to Lieut.-Colonel 
Alfred Stowell Jones, V.C., on a lease for nineteen years, which 
will expire in the year 1891. Twenty acres of additional land 
are rented by Lieut-Colonel Jones from Sir Roger W. H. Palmer^ 
Bart., at 2?. per acre. The entire farm covers an area of 104 acres, 
made up as follows:— 

Acres. 


Arable .. .. . • .. .. .. 49f 

Pasture.. .... 51 


Roads, site of buildings, &c. .. 3^ 

104 

The sewage of the town of Wrexham, which contains a popu¬ 
lation of 10,000 persons, flows by direct gravitation on to this 
farm. At the head of the farm are placed a pair of settling- 
tanks, into which the sewage flows, and in which the solid 
matters subside, the liquid flowing from these tanks being dis¬ 
tributed over the land by means of earth-cut carriers, except in 
a few instances where the carriers are earthenware pipes. All 
the sewage that finds its way into the tanks is passed on to the 
farm. There is, however, a storm-water overflow at the entrance 
into the tanks, and we were informed that there were others in 
the district. The quantity of liquid sewage conveyed on to the 
farm varies from 300,000 gallons per diem in dry weather to 
500,000 gallons in wet weather. All excess beyond the latter 
quantity flows by storm-water overflows into" the adjacent 
binok, and we observed at the time of two of our inspections 
that the overflow at the entrance to the sewage-tanks was 
acting. The solid matters taken out of the tank are first allowed 
to di^, and then they are thoroughly dried and sifted; a 
Gibbs’s fan and cylinder, driven by a portable steam-engine, 
is used for drying the sludge, which is previously sold to the 
Wrexham Manure Company, who make a manure called the 
Fanner’s Friend.” We were informed that 172 tons of this 
manure were sold in 1878 at 6?. lOs. per ton, and that each ton 
<!Oii8isted of— 

1 cwt srdphate of ammonia. 

7 cwts. fine raw bone-meal. 

12 cwts. dried sewage-sludge. 


lion* 
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About 300 tons of dry sludge is annually removed from 
the tanks. What is not disposed of for making artificial 
manure is used directly upon some portions of the land, or is 
sold to neighbouring farmers. 

The land for the most part is of a light sandy character, con¬ 
taining peat or vegetable matter, upon a subsoil of gravel and 
sand. Experiments made with the soil show that a sample 
taken from Stanstey Meadow absorbed 57 per cent, of its 
weight of water, and a sample taken from the market-garden 
land absorbed as much as 70 per cent, of its weight of water. 
The absorbent character of these soils is due to the large amount 
of organic matter present in them. 

About four acres of the farm have been under-drained with 
6-inch and 8-inch pipes, six feet deep and forty yards apart. 
Isolated drains, constructed with 3, 4, and 6-inch pipes, have 
been laid in wet places on the farm, where required, at a depth 
of 3 feet 6 inches. There is very little surface eflSuent flowing 
off the farm. The under-drains, however, were flowing freely 
at the time of our inspections, the eSluent from these under¬ 
drains being clear and apparently very pure. 

The amount of capital expended by Colonel Jones in pre¬ 
paring the land for the reception of the sewage has been as 


Buildings -.. 

Drainage.. 

Sewage carriers 

Preparing land for sewage .. .. 

Hoads and fencing .. •• 


£ 8 , d. 
160 12 3 
122 9 4 
181 6 5 
280 6 5 . 
190 16 0 


Total first cost .. 

Amount of Capital paid off:— 

1874 . 

1875 .. •• 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 


£935 9 5 


£16 14 1 
23 19 0 
27 10 0 
35 0 0 
40 0 0 

r . .. 143 3 1 


Present charge against farm .. £792 6 4 

Previous to Colonel Jones taking the farm, something like 400/. 
had been expended in preparing the land, the principal work 
having been the formation of a pipe-carrier for the conveyance 
of the sewage, which Colonel Jones informed us he had to 
take up and relay, and the sum of 700/. had been expended in 
the construction of settling-tanks. 

• The following statements give the balance-sheets of the, 
working of this farm for the last three years- 
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With reference to the valuation, the sum of 670Z. has been 
added to Colonel Jones’s valuation to cover the cost of stock 
which has been sold to the sub-tenant, Mr. George Jackson; 
and, by agreement with Colonel Jones, this stock is kept on 
the farm. The resident dairyman on the farm, under agree¬ 
ment with Colonel Jones, is bound to keep not less than 25 
nor more than 30 cows, and he pays Colonel Jones 5s, per 
week each for grazing cows in one meadow- When this fails, 
he purchases what hay, mangolds, turnips, cabbages, or rye¬ 
grass he may require at 25 per cent, under market-price on the 
ground; and he purchases straw at 50 per cent, off the market- 
price, taking it from the machine, or 30 per cent under market- 
price if taken from the stack, and he leaves all the manure on 
the farm. He is also allowed to keep three horses, a number 
of pigs and poultry on the farm, but not geese; and he pays 
5Z. per annum rent for the house and garden- 

The arable land on this farm might in parts have been 
somewhat cleaner, but the fences and roads were in good order, 
especially when the naturally poor growth of the fences is taken 
into consideration. 

The cropping of the land for the past year (1879) has been as 


follows;— 

A. B. P. 

Pasto6--Hay, graidng spring md antcunii .* - 34 0 0 

„ Grazing only .. ;.17 0 0 

Aiable--Italian rye-grass.. .. .. .. .. .. 16 3 0 

„ Black Tartarian oats. 1100 

Barley .. „ 6 0 0 

„ , Mangolds. .. ...... 6 3 0 

„ Swedes. .. 0 2 17 

„ Market garden.. . 6 0 0 

„ Potatoes ._. 3 0 0 

■Wrexham Manure Co.*s sheds and drying-grounds 0 2 0 

Pot Shone’s experiments, pneumatic sewerage ^stem 0 2 0 

Beads, house, garden, st^kyaxd, .. 2 8 14 

Totsd acreage of fann. 104 0 0 


This is the chief crop cultivated on this farm. The seed is 
usually sown about the 1st of April at the rate of two, bushels per acre^ and the 
first cutting of the fresh-sown crop occurs in July. The crop is allowed to stand 
three years, and is generally cut four times the first year, six or seven times 
the second year, and four or five times the third year. The weight of rye¬ 
grass grown in the tbxee years, on an average, is nearly 40 tons per acre 
per It is copiously irrigated with sewage after every cutting of 

grass. The crop is sold partly to a dairyman, whose stock is on the farm, 
and partly to general custoueers, and generally realise about per cwt. 
The cutting of 1879 was quite one month later than usual. Grass that 
cannot be disposed of green is made into hay. Attempts have tea made 
on this farm to artafioially make the rye-grass into hay. For this purpose 
the grass was cut in its green and fresh state ^ih a chafi-machine^ and 
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* 

the sliort-CTit grass was then passed into the diying cylinder of a Gibhs’s 
machine. The chopped hay produced is said to have contained, when so 
dried, from 20 to 25 per cent, of moisture. When put up for store, instead 
of heating and further drying, it turned mouldy and was spoilt. 

Mangolds ,—^This crop is grown on ridges, which are 27 inches apart. 
The phint is hoed out to 12 inches distance in the rows, and 6 lbs. of 
seed per acre are sown. Long red is the favourite variety ^own on this 
farm, and it is usually taken after a straw-crop with the aid of sewage. 
The crop receives four or five dressings of sewage during the period of 
growth. The mangolds were sown on the 3rd of May, and were a very good 
crop—in fact, the best (as a whole) we saw during our inspections on any 
farm. The quantity of mangolds grown per acre varies from 30 to 46 tons, 
and it is found that these sewage-grown mangolds will keei> well in the 
clamp until they are all sold, and not nnfreqnently they are kept a long 
time. It is not considered that the climate is well suited to the growth of 
mangolds. 

Po«atocs.*-This crop is grown in ridges at 27 inches’ distance apart, and 
the tubers are 14 inches from each other on the ridge, “ Champions ” are 
the best sort that has been tried. No liquid sewage is applied to the crop- 
The land is dressed with farmyard-manure or sewage-sludge. The potatoes 
in 1879 were an excellent crop. 

Oota.—^“Scotch Black Tartarian” is the sort grown. The oats of 
1879 were sown on the 4th of April at the rate of Sf bushels per acre, and 
seemed a remarkable crop, looking well. In a former year we were informed 
that they yielded 78 measures of 46 lbs. each per acre. The crop is not 
directly sewaged, but follows in regular rotation the growth of rye-grass, which 
receives a large quantity of sewage. Part of the crop of oats of 1879 was 
seeded with permanent grass and part with rye-grass at the time of sowing. 

j5ar%.—A crop of this grain was growing on poor land. Although in the 
early part of the season it did not look weU, yet it turned out in the end 
a very good crop. The barley is not ddrectly sewaged, but the laud had been 
manured with sewage-sludge. The 1879 crop was sown on the 18th of 
April, at the rate of bushels of seed per acre, and followed turnips, which 
had been previously grown on the land. 

FXea#.—There was no wheat-crop growing on the farm in 1879, hnt it 
is occasionally grown instead of oats in the regular course of rotation of 
crisping pursu^. Scholey’s Square-headed "Wheat is the variety grown. 
It is not sewaged during the period of growth, and is sown at the rate of 
3 buidseis of seed per acre after rye-grass. 

Mark^Garden ,—A portion of this farm is laid out for a market-garden, 
and produces cabbies, carrots, beans, Prench beans, peas, onions, iktuce, 
radishes spinach, ahuharb, and strawberries. The land for these crops 
woeives a dbressing of fannyard-mannre. The crops for the most part are 
^nted on ridjp, and we sewaged at intervals depending upon the weather, 
the sewage being applied more for the sake of watering them than for 
n^mring the crop, except in the case of cabbages, celery, and rhubarb, which 
will take a consideiable quantity of sewage. 

J^rmanent Grass am OU Turf J^nd ,—The grass-land on this farm 
receives very heavy dressings of sewfge in the winter months. During the 
Mvm winter of 1878-9, ail the sewage was applied either to the grass- 
« to fallow-land 5 and we were informed that the grass-lands on •iis 
been used for skating during the severe frost. The grass-lands did 
y* the time of our mat inspection, after the frost had gone; 

wdaitW period (14th of February) the land was still receiving copious 
Of sewage* A considweble amount of thick deposit was observable 
80001 iQC Dswa^'ceni^ and 00 the low spots, but this deposit did .not kill 
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any grass. This same land, later on, showed no signs of injury from the 
application of the sewage-water tinder such adverse circumstances, but after 
having been grazed to the 27th of May it gi*ew all over it a very good hay- 
crop, which was purchased by the resident dairyman, and was again grazed in 
the autumn. A meadow which is used exclusively for grazing is contoured 
with carriers, and is occasionally irrigated. 

Rotation of Cropping ^—The rule observed on this farm is 
first, for three years, rye-grass, followed in the fourth year by 
wheat or oats, in the fifth year mangolds, and in the sixth year 
a return to rye-grass. 

Cattle .—Colonel Jones has but two cows of his own,]|having 
disposed of his stock to a dairyman for the sum of 670/. The 
stock is, however, all kept on the farm under the terms of 
the agreement already referred to, and the value of this stock 
is included in the farm valuation, but none of the tenant’s 
plant is included in the valuation. At the time of our in¬ 
spection there were twenty-six cows in milk, three dry, and 
six calves, and also one bull on the farm. The dairy stock is 
tied up all the winter and part of the summer. In the summer 
the cows are fed on Italian rye-grass night and morning, and 
graze in the meadow. In winter they are fed on hay, mangolds, 
cabbage, Indian-meal and grains. The cows are bought in 
JBrom time to time as required, and are sold off when dry. The 
calves are sold mostly for rearing, but some few are sold 
fat to the butcher. Two or three are invariably kept for the 
renewal of the stock. The calves are never allowed to suck 
the cows, but are reared on skimmed milk and linseed. The 
average yield of milk is about 1J gallon per cow per day, and 
the price realised for the milk, when sold night and morning in 
Wrexham, at the time of our inspection, was but 2d. per quart, 
the usual retail price being 3d. per quart. Barren cows are 
fed and sold to the butcher. The bull is a two-year-old Short¬ 
horn, bred by Sir Watkin W. Wynn, by *‘Duke of Clive.” 
The health of the cattle was reported as good, for, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very mild outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease and an 
occasional case of milk-fever, no cow has been sick during the 
past eight years they have been kept on this farm. 

Horses .—Fourteen horses and ponies are kept, twelve of 
which are^the property of Colonel Jones, and two the property 
of Mr. Jackson, the resident dairyman. Two horses and two 
ponies belonging to Colonel Jones are exclusively used for 
private purposes. There are three cart-horses, and the remainder 
is made up of young h^es and ponies bred on the farm. The 
horses working on the farm are also employed in carting sewage- 
sludge for the Wrexham Manure Company., The health of the 
horses is very good. Colonel Jones reported that the horses are 
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not subject to any disease, and that he never knew a healthier 
lot, and I have had to do with many horses all my life.’^ The 
horses get no com, and nothing but rye-grass from May to 
November, and in the winter rye-grass and meadow-hay, home¬ 
grown oats, and Indian com; and they are in constant work in 
all weathers. 

Pigs .—^About ten pigs were on the farm; one breeding sow 
and store pigs are usually kept. They are fed on skim-milk, 
garden-stu^T, Indian meal, and swill procured from the neigh¬ 
bouring barracks. 

Sanitary .—Eleven persons reside on the farm,-including eight 
children, and about eight other men work on the farm, who do 
not reside thereon. 

Colonel Jones reported that, “The duldren have had 
whooping-cough, mumps, and measles, and that, besides these, 
one slight case of acute rheumatism, and common catarrhs 
and coughs have been the only diseases of any kind endured 
by the men who reside on the farm, or any of their families, or 
by those of men regularly employed on this farm. No children 
of persons resident on the farm, and none of the men regularly 
engaged on the farm have died/ 


Class 1.—^Aldisbshot Sewage Farm. 

This farm is the property of the .Secretary of State for War, and, 
when in a state of common, in 1864, was let to Mr. James T. 
Slackbum, on lease for sixteen years, rent free, together with, 
the sewage flowing from the Camp at Aldershot, containing a 
p^ y^ tion of about 8000 persons. 

TThe &xm contains about 104 acres, 99 of which are under 
scwa^ estivation, the remaining portion being occupied by 
collages, gardens, roads, fences, &c. It is situated on 
the Bagshol Sands, and consists of a light sandy soil upon 
a snbsofl of ferngin^ gravel. Esperiments have been made 
upon this soil as to its poiwer of absorption, and, on an average 
of &ree experiment the soil is shown to be capable of absorbing 
36‘2 per cent, of its own weight of water, a quantity which 
mdicates that the is of a porous character, as will be seen 
hy r eference to similar experim^ts upon the soil of other 
taemm farms whidi have been examin^ The land was ori- 
m at worth 5 a per acr% but its value under the judicious 
utyjt'igeaiy aBi of Mr* Blackburn has been very considerably 
Far some years after being brought into operation, 
the mas was earned tm al a loss to the tenant, but an ex- 
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amination of tHe accounts now shows that the farm pays its 
way. 

About 6000Z. have been expended in preparing the land for 
the reception of the sewage, in the construction of sewage-tanks 
and carriers, the erection of farm-buildings, bailiff^s lodge, and 
cottages, and in the formation of roads. This sum was provided 
by the Secretary of State for War, in the shape of an annual 
subsidy extending over a series of years, but the amount was 
found and expended by the tenant in the very beginning of the 
operations on the farm. We were informed that prior to the 
sewage being taken on to this land, and the expenditure of this 
money on works, it cost the authorities 1600/. a year to deal 
with the sewage at the Camp in a very unsatisfactory manner. 

The sewage flows upon ninety acres of land by direct 
gravitation; and is delivered in a fresh state, and is much 
stronger than ordinary town sewage. All the sewage goes 
on to the land. There are storm-water outlets provided in the 
Camp, but we were, informed that they only partially acted, and 
that there is no mode of diverting the sewage so that it can pass 
by the farm into the streams of the district, but all of it has to 
pass on to the farm. At the time of our various visits, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of effluent water was flowing from the drains 
of the farm. This water was bright, clear, and free from 
offensive matter, and was evidently much purer than the stream 
into which it was discharged. The solids of the sewage are 
removed by subsidence in small tanks placed at the head of 
the farm, and only the Imuid sewage flows directly on to the 
land which is irrigated. The solids collected in these subsidence 
tanks are occasionally flushed out through the main carrier 
into three sludge-tanks, which have been formed at a lower 
point on the farm. These sludge-tanks were constructed by 
simply throwing up the earth into banks, and protecting the 
slopes with a coating of gravel mixed with tar. They are each 
about 37 yards long, 7 yards wide, and 2 feet 6 inches deep.. 
The solid matter remains in these sludge-tanks a sufficiently 
long time to allow it to drain and consolidate so as to be easily 
oart^ upon the land, when required, at certain seasons of the 
year. Near the lower portion of the farm an engine-house, a 
high-pressure steam-engine, and pumps have been erected; these 
can be used either to pump sewage on to the nine acres of land 
which cannot be commanded by gravitation ; or in the summer 
and during dry periods water can be raised from a stream in 
the neighbourhood for'^diluting the sewage; or a portion of the 
effluent water from the sewage farm can be again thrown over 
the land. The liquid sewage is conveyed over the farm through 
carth-cut carriers, the sides of which are protected with grass 
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sods laid one upon another, and the land, which has a gentlo 
slope, has been laid out as nearly as possible in five-acre plots, 
each plot being again subdivided by carriers for the convenience 
of irrigating, cutting, and removing the crops. Rye-grass 
cutting is commenced at the bottom of each plot and continued 
upwards, so that when the bottom of the plot is cleared of the 
crop it may be again irrigated without interfering with the crop 
upon the upper portion of the plot. The sewage is distributed 
by means of contour carriers, which are ploughed out from 
time to time when the crop is ready for the reception of the 
sewage. Portions of the ground which required drainage have 
been under-drained to a depth of from 4 to 6 feet, the drains 
being from 30 to 60 feet apart. 

Mr. Blackburn has grown all sorts of crops upon the land, 
but he now devotes his attention to the cultivation of rye-grass, 
potatoes, and rhubarb. The cropping of the year 1879 was;— 

Acres. 

Potatoes.57J 

Rye-grass 40 

Rhubarb .. 

Cabbage plants. J 

Total.. 99 

JRye-grasB ,—^As a rule this crop is not allowed to stand longer than two 
years, and the greater portion for only one year. It is generally sown in 
September and October, following potatoes, after the land has been grubbed 
and cleaned, 2 to 3 bushels of seed to the acre being sown. The seed is all 
grown upon the farm, the second crop of the second year being selected for 
seed. From 4 to 6 quarters of seed pr acre are grown, and at the same time 
about li to 2 tons per acre of ryegrass-hay are made. This home-^own 
seed is found by experience to be far superior to any bought seed. In no 
case has the ryc^ass upon this farm been allowed to stand for three yeara, as 
in the,case of some of the other sewage farms we visited, but after the second 
year it is ploughed up for potatoes. The rye-grass is sold to cow-keopers on 
^ the land, and to contoctors for the use of horses, a nominal quantity only 
* being reserved for special customers and for one cow kept upon the farm for 
the purpose of supplying the farm-bailiff and his family with milk. The 
grass is sold at so much per acre in the spring, the purchaser doing what he 
-likes with it. Both this year and last year, in consequence of the abundance 
of feed, a considerable qmmtity of the grass was made into hay. The long 
frost and snow of the winter of 1878-9 killed a portion of the newly-sown 
grass, hut, by re-sowing in the ewly spring, before the summer a good and 
uniform crop appeared all over the land. The first crop of rye-grass upon 
this'farm was cut in 1879, on the 1st of April, which is a month later than 
cutting took place in the previous year. Usually the rye-grass is cut four, 
five, and six times a year, depending on whether it is to he used for horses, 
other cattle. 

—Potatoes are the chief crop grown upon this farm, and in their 
cultiTatkm Mr. Bkckhnm has had great experience, and has elicited valuable 
results ^ to the varieties which are best adapted for sewage culture. In 
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preparing tlie land for potatoes, an ingenious slcim-coulter is used, attached to 
the plough, by the aid of which the rye-grass turf is completely turned over 
and buried. Prior to the planting of the potatoes the land receives a dressing 
of from 3 to 4 cwt. per acre of superphosphate of lime. The potatoes arc 
all planted on ridges, these ridges being 26 inches apart, and the plants 12 
inches distant from each other on the ridges. The varieties of potatoes best 
suited for sewage cultivation are found to be those imported by Mr. Blackburn 
direct from America, Disease has never troubled this crop much, but all 
sorts of English potatoes produce too much haulm. The American potatoes 
grow with little top and answer much better than English seed. About 
12 cwt of seed potatoes are planted to the acre, and the usual yield is about 
twelve-fold. Several varieties of potatoes are grown so as to come into the 
market in succession. This crop is usually sold on the ground. The potatoes 
ai-e not irrigated with sewage during the period of growth, but depend tor their 
fertilising matter upon the decay of the grass roots, and upon the previous 
supply ot sewage apjDlied to the land; also to the solid matter which has been 
applied and ploughed into the land, to the phosphate dressing, and to the 
stable-litter brought on to the farm. 

Ehularl ,—The rhubarb is grown from plants placed at a distance of 3 feet 
apart, the ground having been deeply trenched and well-manured with stable- 
manure previous to receiving the plants. The crop is grown for three years, 
when the selected roots are re-divided. The crop receives liquid sewage 
during the period of its gi-owth, and is sold for market up to the 1st of June, 
after which period it is cultivated for wine manufacture. At the end of 
August the pulling of the crop ceases. In the winter the crop is protected by 
a slight covering of stable-litter. 

General Remarlis ,—Until recently a large number of cows 
were kept on the farm by a sub-tenant. During the past year, 
however, only one cow was kept, to which reference has already 
been made. Four horses are kept for the purposes of cultivation 
—^two Clydesdale and two English horses. Experiments upon 
the cultivation of mangolds on this farm show that the soil is 
not capable of producing anything like the weight of mangolds 
grown on other sewage farms; and on this account, and in con¬ 
sequence of the small sum realised for them, the cultivation of 
this crop has been abandoned. The long spell of wet weather 
last summer had a most damaging effect upon the yield of 
potatoes on this farm. The heavy rain on the 28th of May 
last, and the continuous rains throughout the season, flooded 
a large portion of the farm, and here and there several acres 
of potatoes were actually killed by it. The superabundance 
of moisture appeared to have entirely destroyed the fertility 
imparted by the sewage, and although the land was fairly tilled 
and kept free from root-weeds, in all the low spots the annuals 
were to be seen* Mr. Blackburn reported that since this farm 
has been under sewage, although every year a large quantity of 
potatoes has been grown, there has not been, on an average, 
more than one sack of diseased potatoes each year. Whether 
this result is due to the special variety of potatoes cultivated, to 
the application of the sewage, or to the use of gas-lime, with 
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which the land is occasionally dressed, are points that merit 
further investigation. There are many features in the manage¬ 
ment of this farm that appear to us worthy of the highest commen¬ 
dation ; and we regret that, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
under which the tenant is placed in reference to the near 
approach of the expiration of his lease, we cannot present a 
balance sheet showing the results of his operations. 

Sanitary ,—^The farm has been in existence for fifteen years. 
Twenty-five persons are either employed or live on the farm, 
including twenty-two residents, twelve of whom are children. 
Mr. Blackburn states: “ No death has taken place among the 
men, some of whom have worked steadily on the farm Without 
a day’s illness since it was started. No children have died on 
the farm during its existence 4s a sewage farm. None of the 
men, or their families, have ever been subject to any epidemic 
disease, in fact, nothing worse has occurred than an increase 
in their appetite. I have never heard, experienced, or seen any 
ill-effects to health from the working of this farm. I lived on 
the farm for six years, during which time I was at least ten 
hours a day superintending its details, and was never more 
than three or four days away at one time.” 


Class 1,— Gtusbeough Sewage Farm. 

This farm, if farm it can be called, is the property of, and is 
carried on by Admiral Chaloner, under the management of his 
agent, Mr. J. W. Clarke. It was established in the year 1870, 
It is situated in a sheltered valley, and is a fairly successful and 
a most interesting experiment. It shows what may be done by 
a landowner desirous of serving the interests of the neighbouring 
town, and how the sewage of a large population may be disposed 
of upon a comparatively small plot of land, as in this case the 
sewage of at least 330 persons is disposed, of upon one acre of 
land so as to be rendered comparatively harmless, and this is 
done without any loss to the landowner, 

A. S. P. 

The acreage of laud used for sewage purposes is .. 16 0 8 
Waste land, embankments, Scg,. from which a hay) r- o o 

crop is taken.; J.*[^6 2 8 

t Beads, streams, ^c. 2 2 21 


24 0 37 

knd iBcewes the sewage of the town of Guisbrongh, 
wMcb contains a prauIatiQn of 5300 persons. Admiral Chaloner 
paj . ^ithprities of GDisbOTough hi. per anntun for the 
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sewage, which has been taken on lease for the purpose of dis¬ 
posing of it. The town of Guisbrough is also supplied with 
water from waterworks established hy Admiral Chaloner. About 
70,000 gallons of water per day are supplied from the water¬ 
works to the town, in addition to which there are a number of 
local wells. The sewers receive the surface-drainage and rain¬ 
fall of the district, including the drainage from the roads. 

The sewage is conveyed by gravitation on to the land. When 
the outfall sewer was originally constructed it was made to dis¬ 
charge into duplicate covered tanks, but a dam 18 inches high 
has been placed in the old -S-ft. by 2-ft. outfall sewer at a point 
above the tanks. From the covered tank there is an overflow 
into the contiguous brook. The new outfall sewer to the farm 
commences above the dam in the old outfall sewer, and the 
sewage is conveyed lower down the valley on to the land pre¬ 
pared for its reception. At a point at the head of the sewaged 
land there is an overflow into the brook. Both this overflow 
and the one at the old tanks were found to be acting at the time 
of our visit, on the 18th February, 1879. The sewer which con¬ 
veys the sewage on to the land is a 15-inch earthenware-pipe 
which, at a lower point on the land, bifurcates into 12-inch 
pipes. These pipes form the main carriers, and are laid in 
embankments, from which 6-inch branch drains distribute the 
sewage on to the land. These branch drain-outlets are placed 
at distances of about 11. yards apart along the main carriers. 
The sewage is distributed over the surface of the land in earth- 
cut carriers, which are formed from time to time to suit the 
nature of the crop or the land to be treated. The whole of 
the land is undei>drained. The main drains are 8 inches and 
6 inches in diameter; and the branches vary from 4 inches to 
3 inches in diameter, and are 5 feet 6 inches deep, clay jointed. 
The subsidiary drains are about & feet deep, all clay puddled at 
the joints, and are laid at distances of about 11 yards apart. In 
one or two places where spring-water was met with the drains 
were laid at 5 yards apart. 

The soil is an alluvial deposit, mostly clay, with a vein of 
gravel, and it cannot be regarded as favourable for the purpose 
of being used as a filter for sewage. The lighter soil contains 
vegetable or peaty matter. On an average of three experiments 
it was found to absorb 54*6 per cent, of its weight of water.. An 
average of three experiments on a more loamy sample of soil 
showed that this description would absorb 49'3 per cent, of 
its weight of water. The colour of the soil is red, this colour 
being imparted by the presence of iron, and as there are tan- 
yards in Guisbrough, and the waste of the tan-yards finds its 
way into the sewage, the effect of the tan-water coming in con-? 
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tact with the iron of the soil is to impart to the ejGSuent sewage 
a decidedly inky hue. 

We cannot say that the effluent passing from the drains is 
always pure, as there were indications that the unpurified sewage 
occasionally finds its way through the land into the drains. 
This is usually the case where land of this character is under¬ 
drained, as the effect of under-drainage is to cause the ground to 
dry and shrink, thus leaving minute fissures or cracks through 
which the sewage will pass into the drains, in certain seasons of 
the year, with little or no purification. 

The cost of preparing the land for the reception of the sewage 
has been somewhat heavy. Large quantities of earth have been 
excavated, and the valley has been considerably widened in 
the bottom by the excavations from the sides. The sum of 
1691Z. 11s. 8flf. has been expended on the works, being at the 
rate of over 105Z. per acre. It should be said in reference to 
this capital, that five per cent, every year has been charged in the 
farm accounts in addition to the rents, which are the same as those 
paid for the land before the sewage farm was established, and in 
the year 1878 as much as 66Z. 9s. was charged for interest. The 
farm, however, has earned, after paying rent, interest, and all 
expenses, in the eight years since it was established, the sum of 
37SZ. 5s. 6Jd., which has been applied to the reduction of the 
capital, wWch is now 1329/. 2s. lOJeZ. The balance of profit 
and the yearly value of the crops, as abstracted from the farm 
accounts since 1871, have been as follows:— 


Peout aot Loss Account. 



The foregoing return shows that the value of the crops per 
acre has. considerably declined during the past three years. This, 
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we were informed, was principally due to the depression in the 
iron trade in the district, in consequence of which there had 
been by no means so great a demand as previously for agri¬ 
cultural produce of the character grown on this farm. 

We have carefully examined the accounts of the farm for 1878, 
which are as follows:— 

GUISBBOTJGH SEWAGl FAEM. 

Statement of Accounts for Teab ending 81st Dboembeb, 1878. 


Inoomb. ' 

£ B, d. 

Sale of Eye-grass .153 4 6 

j j ’R.hn’hfi.r'h. 15 1 6 

Expendituke. 

£ s. d, 

Eent.37 10 0 

Wages. 90 5 S 

11 or valuation, Swedes andl qq ^ 

Turnips / 

,, ,, Mangolds 47 0 9 

• ,, Carrots .. 16 0 10 

,, ,, Hay 10 0 0 

Team-work .37 16 6 

Seeds. 7 H 7 

Manure .. 10 10 0 

Bates . 6 0 0 

Sewage . 5 0 0 

Balance-profit. 77 5 9 

£272 2 0 

£272 2 0 


The valuation of stock-in-hand every year is included in the 
receipts for each crop. The accounts of the undertaking are 
well kept and regularly audited. From the item of profit, 
which appears in these accounts for 1878, the interest upon 
capital has not been deducted as in the table of the balance of 
profit before referred to, so as to assimilate these accounts with 
the accounts of other farms in which no interest is charged. 
With reference to the disposal of the produce, it should be ob¬ 
served that no crop is fed oj0f on the land, and no stock is kept 
upon the farm. A large portion of the produce grown is sold to 
the estate at a rate somewhat less than that at which it is sold 
to the general public. 

In winter the sewage is applied to fallow land. During the past 
winter (1878-9) five acres of fallow land were used for the recep¬ 
tion of the sewage, the sewage flowing on to 2^ acres for one week, 
and being then diverted on to the other 2^ acres. After flowing 
on to this acres it was diverted back again, and so on through¬ 
out the whole of the winter, so that the sewage of over IWO 
persons per acre, was treated for four months of the year on 
5 acres of land. It is intended, and the works were in pro¬ 
gress, to extend one of the leading carriers lower down the 
valley, over which the sewage is intended to be distributed in 
time of storm, and in the winter on the rough grass-land in this 
part of the valley. 
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TJie cropping of the farm for the year 1879 was as follows:— 


A. Tt. P. 

Eye-grass. 10 0 25 

Ehuharh.■ •• . 0 1 10 

Turnips . 2 3 13 

Mangolds. 2 0 0 

Carrots . 03 0 

Waste-land hay . 6 2 8 


Site of cottage, roads, streams, .waste, &c. 2 2 21 


24 0 37 

Bye-grass ,—^This is the principal crop ^own on this farm. The severe 
winter of last year, with frost and snow lying on the ground for a consider¬ 
able tiine, almost entirely killed the crop, which, as a consequence, had to be 
re-sown in the spring. The new-sown crop was being'sewaged for the first 
time in April, and, owing to the lateness of the season, the crop was cut 
three times- last year. This crop is not allowed to stand longer than two 
years, and in this northern latitude it is found that it disappears at the end of 
that period. No sewage has been applied to the crop through the winter. 
Three bushels of seed are sown per acre, and, as a rule, one-half the rye-grass 
is ploughed tLp every year, and mangolds, swedes, or other root-crops follow in 
rotation. This crop realised in 1878, ISZ. 16s. per acre. A considerable 
quantity of hay was made in 1878, which reduces the average value,*! | In 
1876 the average was 17?. 10s.; in 1876 the first year’s rye-grass averaged 
192. 8s. 9<?., and the whole of the rye-grass 262. per acre; the second yearis 
grass realised 332. per acre. Each plot was cut four times in 1876. 

Mangc^ds ,—^This is a good paying crop, and the land appears to he well 
suited for its cultivation. It realised 282. 10s. 4id per acre in 1878. The 
seed is drilled in rows on the flat at 24 inches’ distance, the plants being about 
1 foot from centre to centre in the rows. Last year’s crop was drilled on the 
13th of May, and had not run to seed, as in so many other places on sewage 
farms. The crop is irrigated during the period of growth. It has been 
observed that the mangolds grown on this sewaged area are always vastly 
superior to the ordinary farm mangolds of the neighbourhood. 

Swedes ,—This is a crop grown on this &rm. It does not return anything 
like the amount realised for mangolds, nor will it take the same amount of 
sewage. The crop realised but 112, Is. 2c2. per acre in 1878, but in ihat year 
they ran to seed. The seed is drilled on the fiat in rows 24 inches distant, 
the plants being placed about 14 inches apart in the rows, and 6 lbs. of seed 
per acre are driM. This crop receives very little sewage during the period of 
growth: 

Cbrrofe.—The crop was very late last year, and was not sown until the 12th 
of May, bat it is usually sown in March. It is drilled in rows on the flat, 
18 inches distant, the p^ts being 4 inches apart in the rows. Bight lbs. of 
seed per acre are drilled. The crop realised at the rate of 202. per acre in the 
year 1878, 

BhtibarK —^About a quarter of an acre of rhubarb is grown. The roots are 
planted about 4 feet distant, and the crop is sewaged. The right of pulling 
the crop is sold at the rate of per root for the season. This crop realist 
at the rate of about 482. per acre; but it has been sold in prosperous times, 
os, in 1876, at 1312.15s. 5«2. per acre. 

(?rcrs8-2fl5Kc2.—Sewage is now applied to the irrigation of some grass-land 
lovw down Ihe valley, for which purpose open contour carriers have been cut 
m the Bide, of the valley, so that in time of stoim, or at othw period^ when 
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not required on the land specially laid out for the reception of the sewage, it 
can he turned on to these lands in order tliat it may be purified before passing 
into the stream. 

Sanitary .—^Eight persons reside on the farm, including four 
children; and one person works on the farm who does not reside 
upon it. 

The farm has been in operation nine years, and all persons^ 
whether living or working on the farm, have been perfectly 
healthy, and no complaints have been made of the farm. 


Class 2.—Leamington' Sewage Faem. 

This farm is the property of the Earl of Warwick. The 
sewage farm proper is situated at Heathcote, near Leamington, 
and contains— 

A. E. P. 

Grass-land .. . 86 2 14 

Arable land ., ,. . * ,, 284 1 19 


370 3 33 

For the purpose of being worked with it, the Earl ,of 
Warwick’s park, and some arable, land contiguous, are attached. 
The areas of these lands are— , 

Grass-land ,. *. 345 2 28 

Arable land. . • 47 2 10 

393 0 38 

The total acreage of the land, therefore, is 764 a. Or. 31 p. 

The farm is managed by Mr. David Tough, under the 
direction of Captain Fosbery, the Earl of Warwick’s agent: 
and it receives the sewage of the royal borough of Leamington 
Spa, which contains a population of about 23,000 persons. 
This farm was established in the year 1871- The quantity of 
land irrigated in the seven years, from the 1st of January, 1872, 
to the 1st of January, 1879, is given in the returns which were 
handed to us, and from which it will be seen that in the year 
1878, 161 a. 0 r. 10 p. of land were irrigated with sewage; the 
average quantity of sewage applied in this year having been 
5553 tons per acre, or equivalent to an irrigation depth of 
55 inches on every acre irrigated. The volume, however, given 
to different crops varies. In the case of rye-grass, as much 
as 11,912 tons per acre have been applied, which is equivalent 
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to an irrigation depth of 117*8 inches; mangolds, 8265 tons 
per acre, which is equivalent to an irrigated depth of 81*83 inches; 
while upon land on which potatoes and savoys have been grown 
only 2275 tons per acre have been applied, or an irrigated depth 
of 22J inches. 

The soil of the farm varies in character. The greater portion, 
however, is very light land upon a gravel subsoil, but some 
portions are clay. Experiments were made with these soils, and 
it was found that the light land absorbed only 23*3 per cent, of 
its weight of water; soil of an intermediate quality between 
light and heavy absorbed 44*2 per cent.; while the heavy clay 
soil upon the farm absorbed 56 per cent, of its weight of water. 

The sum of 15,369Z. 13s. Id. has been expended on capital 
account in preparing the land for the reception of the sewage, 
the construction of carriers and sewage-tank, and the erection 
of farm-buildings. The various items of expenditure under 
the head of capital have been as follows:— 

£ s. d. 


Buildings .. 

Drainage . 

Sewage carriers. 

Sewage tank .* . 

Preparing land for sewage, rents during' 
preparation of land, cost of improvements 
on land, including expenditure on park 

land.. .. 4. 

Eoad making and grubbing fences ' 
Telegraph from pumping station (moiety) 


1,546 

963 

908 

72 


3,231 

300 

42 


7 2 
7 3 
10 6 
6 0 


18 6 


0 2 
10 0 


£7,070 19 7 

Valuation of live and dead stock .. .. 8,298 13 6 


£16,369 13 1 

An arrangement has been entered into between the Earl of 
Warwick and the Corporation of Leamington, under which his 
Lordship pays* the Corporation the sum of 4501 per annum for 
the sewage. This has been equivalent to purchasing 13*6 tons 
for Id. in the year 1876, 13*9 tons for Id. in 1877,13*1 tons for 
Irf. in 1878, or an average of iSj tons for Id. A portion of 
the sewage has been year by year disposed of to adjoining 
holders of land; during 1878 to the extent of more than one- 
third of the whole. From the accounts, it appears that the 
Earl of Warwick has been a considerable loser by this opera¬ 
tion; in 1876 he received \d. for 20 tons; in 1877, Id. for 
16 tons, and in 1878, \d. for 54 tons. No doubt in a wet year 
IDce that of 1878 it was an advantage to distribute the sewage 
over an area as, possible. The works necessary for 

conveying the sewage to adjoining lands have been executed 
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at the cost of the Earl of Warwick. The preparing of the 
adjoining lands for the reception of the sewage was done by 
those of his Lordship’s tenants who receive it. During the 
year 1878 about 45 acres of land were irrigated with sewage 
by the adjoining land-holders. This area received in that year 
521,232 tons of sewage, being at the rate of 11,583 tons per acre, 
or to an irrigation depth of 114*6 inches. 

The sewage of Leamington is first brought by direct gravita¬ 
tion to a site near the river Learn, where there are two sewage- 
tanks ; one a covered tank capable of containing half a million 
gallons, and the other an open tank capable of holding one 
million gallons. There are also storm-water outlets from the 
tanks into the river, so that at any period the excess beyond 
what may be stored in these tanks passes direct into the river. 
The average daily quantity of sewage pumped during the past 
seven years on to the farm has been 823,500 gallons. Along¬ 
side the tanks, the pumping-station has been erected for lifting 
the sewage on to the farm at Heathcote, which is distant 
about 2J miles; it is lifted up to a vertical elevation of 
132 feet in order to command the whole of the lands at 
Heathcote for the purpose of irrigation. The cost of pumping 
is defrayed by the Corporation of Leamington. At the 
pumping-station there are a pair of condensing beam-engines, 
having a stroke of 8 feet, the steam cylinders being 36 inches 
in diameter. Each engine works a pair of single-acting pumps 
26 inches in diameter, which are placed at half distance at 
each side of the beam. There is but one fly-wheel to the 
pair of engines, which make from 11 to 12 strokes per minute 
when in full work. The iron rising-main for conveying the 
sewage from the pumping station to the farm is 20 inches in 
diameter for the first half mile, and 18 inches for the remaining 
If mile. At the time of our inspection on the 4th of June 
last, the water-pressure indicated in the engine-house on the 
rising-main was 65 lbs. to the square inch. The engines are 
usually employed in raising the sewage on to the farm from 
6 A.M. to 4 P.M., and there is a direct telegraphic communica¬ 
tion between the sewage pumping-station and the farm, by 
which all notices referring to the times of pumping and the 
quantities pumped are transmitted. We understood that the 
cost of the works undertaken by the Corporation of Leaming¬ 
ton for the disposal of the sewage, including the expenditure of 
8500Z. for the tanks, which were originally made for working 
the A. B. C. process of clarifying sewage, has been 24,000Z.; 
and it further costs the Corporation of Leamington from 800Z. 
to 900Z. per annum to pump the sewage on to the farm, against 
which they have the set-off of the amount paid by the Earl of 
VOL. XVI.—S. S. D 
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Warwick for the sewage. On the sewage farm, at the ends of 
the delivery-pipes, there are two tanks; the chief tank is a small 
brick tank which intercepts a small amount of solid matter. 
At the end of the branch delivery-main there is a large open 
excavation in the earth for storing sewage; but this is now 
used only to a very slight extent. As far as possible all the 
solids of the sewage are pumped with the liquid. For this 
purpose, the large open tank at the site of the outfall is occa¬ 
sionally stirred up by men who work from a punt, and who mix 
the solids with the water, so that the whole may be pumped on 
to the farm. Any solids which cannot be got from the tank at 
the pumping-station in this way are removed by manual labour 
about once a year, when the tank is drawn down. This work 
is done by the Corporation of Leamington, and the solids thus 
removed are disposed of by them. After the sewage has been 
deUvered upon the farm, in some few cases it is conveyed 
through earthenware-pipe carriers. Most of the carriers, how¬ 
ever, are simple earth-cut trenches, and the sewage is invariably 
distributed over the surface of the land from such carriers. 
The land is mostly drained, the stiff land at a depth of 4 feet, 
with the drains 40 feet apart, and the light land 5 feet deep, 
with the drains 60 feet apart. There was no surface effluent 
from the farm, and very little effluent from the land drains 
at the time of our inspections, compared with the volume of 
sewage which is applied to the land. The Leamington sewage 
farm no doubt enjoys some special advantages, all of which 
have been made the most of. The quality of the sewage 
is good, and in no other district did we find such facilities 
for selling the produce from the farm. The prejudice which 
still exists in many parts of England against milk, rye-grass, 
and vegetables grown by sewage have here all been overcome, 
if they ever existed, and in all seasons there are customers for 
all that is grown. The sewage fariii proper, being occupied in 
conjunction with Lord Warwick's park, is enabled to keep a 
large head of stock throughout the year; and from the accounts 
it will be seen that one-half the gross receipts taken on the 
farm occur in coxmection, with the live-stock or their produce. 
With reference, however, to the park-land, it should be stated 
that the rent paid for it and the adjoining arable land is at 
the rate of IL 11s. 2<i. per acre, while that of the sewaged land 
proper is at the rate of 2L 4s. per acre. We were also informed 
that the Earl of Warwick has the privilege of turning his 
horses in the park without charge, that the arable land held in 
connection with the park is completely surrounded by game 
preserves, and that the land is cultivated in a great measure for 
the purpose of preserving the game; so that it would appear, 
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taking these facts into consideration, that the rent paid for the 
park land is high. Although the whole of the sewage farm 
is capable of being irrigated, yet, from the returns which were 
handed to us, it appears that some parts are cropped with corn 
and other produce which do not receive sewage, while some of 
the lighter portions of the land are sewaged every year. The 
farm was very clean, and in a good state of cultivation. Ex¬ 
cellent order was observed everywhere; the hedges, gates, 
roads, carriers, &c., were all well kept; and, in fact, the arrange¬ 
ments of the farm reflect the greatest credit upon those concerned 
in its management. Captain Fosbery informed us that the 
principle of sewage culture which guided him in laying out 
the Heathcote farm was that sewage farming should not be 
dealt with as a distinct branch of husbandry, but that, in order 
to make it successful, it must be ingrafted upon ordinary 
agriculture. 

The following returns, handed to us by Captain Fosbery, 
show the cropping of the several fields on the sewage farm 
since it was established, and also the volume of sewage and the 
number of dressings which have been applied to each field;— 


Abjotot of Sewage applied to different Fields. 
Januasy 1,1872—jAiruAEY 1,1873. 
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Aieotjkt of Sewage applied to different PrELDS— continued. 


Janxtaey 1,1873— Jaituaet 1,1874. 


Number of 

Field. 

Acreage. 

Chop. 

Number 

of 

Dressings. 

Total Amount 
of 

Sewage. 

24 

A. E. P. 

5 1 12 

Cabbage . 

4 

Tons. 

8,857 

51,138i 

44 and 47 

17 0 9 

Seeds . 

7 

41,45,16,67 end 26 

29 1 31 

Permanent Pasture .. .. 

1 

22,225^ 

42 

8 3 0 

Italian Bye-grass .. .. 

16 

52,382i 

58 and 59 

20 0 15 

Mangold . 

3 

28,779i 

IS 

12 2 26 

Market-Garden.. .. .. 

7 

35,737i 

Part of 27 and 28 

13 0 0 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

24 

126,518 

98,830} 

Part of 27 and 28 

0 3 2 

Savoys. 

23 

48 

11 0 36 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

30 

161,136 

69 

9 2 3 

Fallow .. .. .. 

1 

3,455} 

25 

10 1 17 i 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

88 

152,317i 

54 

9 1 29 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

8 

30,407} 

48 

9 0 4 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

35 

122,603} 

13' 

12 2 26 

Fallow . 

4 

23,497 

27,886} 

65 

10 3 11 

Stubble . 

7 

22 

7 3 6 

Cabbage . 

1 

2,474} 


Sewage supplied to Paimeis .. .. 

•• * 

344,196} 


Sevage pumped in Twelve Months .. 

•• 

1,291,442 


Jahttabt 1,1874— Jaotaey 1, 1875. 


Number of 

Field. 

Acreage. 

Crop. 

Number 

of 

Dressings. 

Total Amount 
of 

Sewage. 

27 and 28 

A. 

13 

E, 

3 

p. 

2 

Cabbage .. .. 

3 

Tons. 

15,642} 

64 

10 

1 

34 

Fallow . 

4 

17,806} 

Part of 21 and 22 

14 

0 

13 

Italian Eye-grass, &c. 

5 

83,098i 

24 

5 

1 

12 

Barley Fallow. 

1 

3,965} 

27 and 28 

13 

3 

2 

Cabbage Fallow .. .. 

7 

37,047 

20 and part of 21 

6 

0 

0 

Seeds .. . 

22 

54,260} 

Part of 43 

9 

0 

4 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

27 

63,007 

118,252} 

26 

10 

1 

17 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

29 

65 and 66 

21 

1 

36 

Mangold . 

7 

63,529 

1 Part of 43 

9 

0 

4 

Mangold . 

33 

1,214,883} 

54 

9 

1 

29 

Italian Eye-mss .. .. 

83 

119,094if 

64 

10 

1 

84 

Parsnips and Carrots 

1 

4,861 

41,45 and 46 

19 

1 

18 

Permanent Pasture .. .. 

2 

22,342 

48 

11 

0 

36 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

23 

103,084} 

13 

12 

2 

6 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

22 

108,205 

Part of 20,21 and 22 

4 

0 

0 

Tomips .. .. .. .. 

1 

5,584} 

27 and 28 

13 

3 

2 

1 Second Crop of Cabbage.. 

7 

38,289 

27 and 28 

13 

3 

2 

Italian Eye-grass afterl 
\ Cabbage.. 

6 

. 24,895} 

42 

8 

8 

0 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

21 

67,297} 

47 

10 

0 

32 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

4 

17,987 

25 

10 

1 

17 

Second Crop of Cabbage .. ! 

8 

12,294} 

24 

5 

1 

12 

Itab'an Eye-grass .. ,, 

9 

18,894} 

67 

10 

0 

0 

Permanent Pasture .. .. 

2 

18,432 

5^ and 59 

20 

0 

15 

Stubble .. .. .. 

1 

13,777} 


Sewage supplied to Farmers .. .. 

p» 

215,586} 


Sewage pumped bi Twelve Months .. 


1,318,619 
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Amotot of SiWAGB applied to different Fidlds— contwited. 

jANTTAitr 1.1875— Jancabt 1,1876. 


Number of 
Field. 




Number 

Acreage. 

Crop. 

of 


Dressii^. 


Total Amouat ' 
of 


Part of 13 
Part of 18 
L and 

24 

25 

27 and 28 
49, 55 and 56 
47 
54 

64 

65 
72 

41,45,46,50 and 67 
42 and 43 


A. B. 
8 2 


4 
14 

5 
10 

13 
5 

10 

9 

8 

10 

9 

37 

14 


Italian Rye-grass 

Cabbage . 

Italian Eye-grass .. 
Italian Eye-grass 
Cabbage .. .. .. 

Italian Eye-grass .. 

Mangold . 

Italian Eye-grass 
Italian Eye-grass 
I/Cabbage, Strawberries and' 

|\ Ebubarb. 

Fallow for Mangold .. 

Seed. 

Permanent Pasture .. 
Fallow for Mangold .. 


Sewage supplied to Farmers 
Sewage pumped in Twelve Months 


18 

17 

35 

49 

14 

42 

4 

86 

25 


Tous. 

58,314 

32,186 

181,322 

146,676 

35,114 

379,010 

7,352 

166.470 

98,735 

15,910 

9,176 

13,886 

66,635 

135,515 

205,629 


1,451,930 


jANtJABY 1,1876— Januaby 1,1877. 


Number of 

Field. 

Acreage. 

Crop. 

Number 

of 

Pressiugs. 

Total Amount 
of 

Sewage. 

23 

A. B. P. 

10 1 19 

Italian Eye-grass .. 

31 

Toob. 

127,0651 

42 

6 3 17 

Italian Bye-grass .. .. 

47 

U4,051i 

27 and 28 

13 3 2 

Italian Eye-grass 

47 

246,866 

24 

5 1 12 

Italian Bye-grass .. 

66 

112,615i 

22 

7 3 6 

Italian Bye-grass .. .. 

21 

60,232 

61 

12 1 3 

Seeds .. .. . 

22 

106,2001 

60 

10 1 17 

Fallow .. 

1 20 

10,4281 

20 and 21 

6 1 25 

Fallow .. .. 

6 

17,8564 

Part of 13 

4 0 0 

Fallow . 

3 

6,069 

42 and 43 

17 3 4 

Fallow .. . 

2 

12,137i 

25 

10 1 17 

Cabbage . 

7 

29,4111 

41,45,46 and 67 

26 0 84 

Permanent Pasture ... .. 

8 

78,874J 

30 and 41 

12 0 IS 

Permanent Pasture .. .. 

17 

84,3641 

64 

10 1 34 

/Mangold, Strawberries and\ 
\ Rhubarb. 

14 

56,824}' 

54 

9 1 29 

Bean Fallow . 

3 

11,7808 

20 and 21 

6 1 25 

Mangold . 

11 

82,9021 

Part of 13 

8 2 6 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

6 

20,5291 

48 

11 0 36 

/Italian Eye-grass after! 
\ Wheat .j 

7 

82,098| 

22 

7 3 6 

Grass F^Iow .. .. 

9 

27,076} 


1 1 

Sewage supplied to Fanners .. .. 

Sewage pumped In Twelve Months .. 


294,069 

1,480,408 
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Amoukt of Sewage applied to different Pields— continued. 

JiiinJAEY 1,1877— Januabt 1,1878. 


Ktunber of 
Field. 


41,45,46,67 and M 

42 

23 

13 

22 and Fart of 21 


20 and Fart of 21 I 

24 

Fart of 43 
■ Fart of 27 and 28 
24, Fart of 27 and 28 

Fart of 27 and 28 
48 

Fart of 21 
59 and 59 
65 

25 

Fart of 43 
50 
54 



! 7 acres Italian Eye-grass 
and 26 acres Permanent 

Pasture., 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

‘■Italian Eye-grass .. .. 

f talian Eye-grass, Straw-1 
berries and Ebubarb .. j 
Fallow for Oats*. .. .. 

Mangold .. .. .. .. 

Cabbage . 


14 1 14 Mangold . 

7 0 0 Mangold . 

3 0 0 Turnips . 

11 0 36 Italian Eye-grass 

2 0 0 Savoys. 

20 0 0 Fallow for Turnips .. 

10 0 0 Italian Eye-grass 

10 1 17 Italian Eye-grass 

5 0 4 Parsnips and Cabbage 

10 3 24 Permanent Pasture .. 

9 1 29 Fallow for Turnips .. 

Sewage supplied to Farmers 
Sewage pumped in Twelve Months 


Januaby 1, 1878— Januaby 1,1879. 


Number Total Amount 
of of 

Dressings. Sewage. 


Tons. 

29 393,643 


56,373 

30,913 

16,383 

9,481 

89,568 

58,664 

3,138 

143,638- 

2,173 

42,000' 

21,000 

11,268 

45,000 

17,600 

17,500 

190,000 

1,504,215 


Number of 

Field. 

Acreage., 


A. B. P. 

22 

6 2 10 

28 

10 1 19 

25 

10 1 17 

27 and 28 

13 8 2 


24 

26 and 21 


8 3 0 Italian Eye-grass . 

11 0 36 Italian Eye-grass 

6 3 17 Cabbage . 

10 3 II Italian Eye-grass 

1^ 2 26 Italian 


\ grass 

3 1 12 Oat Fallow. 


26 and 21 6 1 25 Potatoes and Savoys 

41,45,46 and 67 26 0 34 Permanent Pasture 

54 9 X 29 Mangold .. .. 

51 and 53 19 0 0 Fallow.. .. 


j 5 1 12 j Italian Eye-grass .. 
Sewage supplied to Farmers .. 

Sewage pumped in Twelve Months 


Number Total Amount 
of of 


Tons. 
15,447i 
117,739J 
124,0608 ■ 
113,727i 
36,1178 
94,2128 
^ 41,23Sjt 

80,2238 

57,4528- 

11,356| 

14,686 

73,951 

77,550| 

21,0468 

15,6918 

’621,232 


1,415,748 
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It will be seen from the foregoing accounts for the three years 
ending 31st Dec., 1876,1877, and 1878 (pp- 39—41), that each 
year, in addition to paying 450/. for the sewage, there has been 
a profit upon this farm. The profit, however, of 2026/. 4s. S^f/. 
in the three years would not pay more than 4-4 per cent, per 
anmnn upon the capital which has been invested. The artificial 
manure charged in the accounts consists of soot for the wheat 
crop and bones and salt for the permanent grass-land. 

The cropping for 1879 was as follows:— 


A. B. P. A. B. P. 

Italian Eye-grass.. .. 49 0 37 Brou^t forward.. .. 201 0 33- 

Seeds . 16 2 23 Cabbage .. 6 0 0 

Pasture. 86 2 14 Barley .. 18 2 0- 

Potatoes . 4 0 0 Parsnips .... 6 3 17 

Oats . 18 0 5 Beans. 45 2 9 

Mangolds .. 23 3 34 Turnips . 23 3 -24 

Carrots . 2 3 0 Wheat.. .. 68 2 35 

- Ehubarb . 0 2 0' 

Carried forward .. 201 0 33 - 

371 0 38 


This crop is grown both for sale and home consumption. It 
is not allowed to stand longer than two years, and about 25 acres are sown 
every year,—^usually in the autumn at the rate of three bushels of seed 
per acre. A crop sown in September 1877 was cut eight times in 1878 and 
twice in 1879, and then ploughed up; the land was pressed, sewaged, and 
sown on the flat broadcast on the loth June, 1879, with green-top turnips 
and swedes, which looked well and promising at the time of our visit in 
August. In 1878 the cutting of rye-^ass commenced on the 2nd February. 
In 1879 it commenced on the 7th April, having been sown in September 1878. 
The first cutting yielded 4 tons per acre of green grass; the second, on the 
4th June, yielded 16 tons of grass per acre; the third cutting on the 8th July, 
14 tons of grass per acre; fourth cutting on the 14lh August, 8 tons, fifth 
cutting on Ihe 12th September, 6 tons, sixth cutting on the 6tlx October, 5 tons,, 
seventh cutting in November, 2 tons per acre, A field of rye-grass was seeded 
as an experiment with 10 lbs. per acre of trifolium, but it did not answer. 
Bye-grass is occasionally made into hay, but when this is the case it is carted 
on to the meadows to finish the drying process. This crop receives enormous, 
dressings of sewage during the peri^ of its growth, as will be seen on 
reference to the tables showing the quantities of sewage that have been 
applied to the land. 

Jfa«5w&2s.--Tbis is a erdp largely grown on this ferm. It is drilled on the 
fiat, the drills being 26 inches distant, and the plants are hoed out to 
10 inches’ distance in the rows. Sewage is not applied to the crop nntil the 
plants begin to bulb. They are then irrigated. This crop in 1878 received 

21 dressings of sewage wmle under cultivation; or 8265 tons of sewage per 
acre, equivalent to an irrigafing depth of 81*8 inches of water in addition to 
the rainfall. The mangolds of 1878, when examined in the spring of 1879, 
we found to be sound and good, but not equal in weight and bulk to those 
grown on the Beading sewage farm. One field of mangolds was poor and 
stunted, but on the higher and light land they were a capital crop, and in 
all. cases were clean, and the plants regular but late. 

Ordinary cabbages for market are planted on, the level in rows 

22 inches distant, and the plants are 17 inches apart in the rows. Savoys 
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are planted in a similar manner. Drumhead cabbages are also planted on 
the flat 26 inches distant in rows and 24 inches from plant to plant. All 
the cabbages are irrigated during the period of growth, and in 1878 tliis- 
crop on one field received 17 dressings'of sewage, or about 6102 tons per acre, 
equal to an irrigating depth of 60-4 inches. 

Parsnips .—^This crop is grown on the level. Six lbs. of seed j)er acre is 
drilled in rows 14 inches distant, and hoed out to 6 inches in the rows. The 
crop is not irrigated, but usually succeeds cabbage or the second year’s rye¬ 
grass, which has been sewaged. The crop was clean, and promised to he a 
fair one. 

ihese are drilled in rows on the level at 14 inches’ distance, and 
are hoed but to from 4 inches to 6 inches in the rows. Six lbs. of seed per aero 
are sown. This crop was not good, nor was it looking well, although it was 
clean. It is not directly irrigated with sewage, but, like parsnips, succeeds, 
either directly or after two years, a crop that has been heavily dressed witli 
sewage. 

Potatoes. —The varieties grown were ^‘Myatt’s Early Eose” and “ Yictoria.*’’ 
They are planted in drills from 24 inches to 26 inches apart, and 12 inches 
from plant to plant in the rows. The crop of 1879 was planted on the 
9th April, and succeeded rye-grass that had been cut four times the previous, 
year. It was then sewaged, broken up and sown at the end of Jiily, with 
turnips which were fed off on the ground with sheep. This year the potato- 
crop had been sold at the time of our visit in August at 17/. 10^. per acre,, 
the buyer having to raise the crop and take all risk. Potatoes are not 
directly sewaged during the period of their growth, and the crop of 1879 was* 
not so good as usual. 

Mhuharh —At Leamington, as on most sewage farms, this is one of the 
permanent crops. It costs about BOL per acre to purchase roots, prepare 
the ground, and plant out; and the crop realises about 40Z. per acre every 
year. The roots, however, require to he taken up every three years, to he 
divided and repismted; they are planted 30 inches apart, and axe irrigated 
with sewage during the period of growth. After the pulling for market is 
finished no further use is made of the crop. The purchaser of the crop pulls, 
and markets the produce. 

Wheat—A large acreage of this crop is grown on the farm, but as a rule 
not under the influence of sewage. Taking the fields of wheat grown during 
1879, we found in the first example that the previous crops had been bare 
fallow in 1878, wheat in 1877, beans in 1876, oats in 1875, wheat in 1874, 
beans in 1873, wheat in 1872, permanent pasture and mangolds in 1871, and 
none of these crops were irrigated. The second example was immediately pre¬ 
ceded by barley in 1878, turnips in 1877, wheat in 1876, beans in 1875, wheat 
in 1874, mangolds in 1873, wheat in 1872, and swedes and peas, in 1871. The 
turnip crop preceding barley was irrigated in 1877. The wheat stubble was 
irrigated in 1874 and the bastard fallow for wheat in 1872. The third example 
"was immediately preceded by beans in 1878, and before that by grass in 1877, 
mangold, cabbage, &c., in 1876, parsnips and potatoes and carrots in 1875, 
parsnips and potatoes in 1874, wheat in 1873, Italian rye-grass in 1872, and 
Italian rye-grass in 1871. Mangolds were sewaged in 1876, cabbages, &c., 
in 1875, bastard fallow was sewaged in 1874, and rye-grass in 1872, The 
wheat a-op of the present year was sown at the rate of 2 bushels of seed per 
acre about the middle of October 1878. The wheat was seeded with 1 peck 
of rye-grass, 10 lbs. of red clover, 6 lbs. of trefoil and alsike mixed. The 
plant looked well, especially the “ thick set” or square-headed wheat, which 
promised a good if ncJt a great yield. The Browick wheat was also good. 

Ooits .—Oats were heavy and lodged. The land was' sown on the 22nd of 
April at the rate of 4 bushels of seed per acre. This crop, like the wheat, is 
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not directly irrigated. This year’s crop succeeded Italian rye-grass, which had 
been grown on the farm the two preceding years, and had heen heavily 
dressed with sewage. 

-The winter heans were drilled on the 28rd October, 1878, and were 
Bt jjoor plant. The spring beans, however, drilled on the 10th March, 1879, 
were a capital crop. This crop is not directly irrigated with sewage. The 
seed is drilled in rows at intervals of 15 inches, and 3 bushels per acre are 
used. The preceding crops vary very much; for example, beans in 1879 were 
preceded in one case by wheat both in 1878 and 1877, clover in 1876, oats in 

1875, mangold in 1874 and 1873, beans in 1872, and oats in 1871. The only 
sewage applied to these crops was to the mangold in 1874. Another field 
of beans in 1879 was preceded by wheat in 1878, seeds in 1877, oats in 1876, 
mangolds and swedes in 1875, oats in 1874, wheat in 1873, beans in 1872, 
and wheat in 1871. The only sewage applied was to the mangolds in 1875. 
A third field of beans in 1879 was preened by Italian rye-grass in 1878 and 
1877, wheat in 1876, beans in 1875, gr^s in 1874 and 1873, wheat in 1872, 
and swedes in 1871. The crop was irrigated with sewage in 1878, 1877, 
1876,1874,1873, and in 1872, 

Barley.—^Barley was a fair standing crop. It was sown at the rate of two 
bushels per acre on the 22ad of April. The crop is not irrigated directly 
with sewage. Of two fields of this crop in 1879 one was preceded by turnips 
and parsnips in 1878; parsnips, cabbage and turnips in 1877; potatoes, carrots, 
&c.,m 1876; mangolds in 1875; Italian rye-grass in 1874 and 1873; barley in 
1872; and swedes in 1871. Of the above crops the cabbage in 1877, fallow in 

1876, fallow for mangolds in 1875, Italian rye-grass in 1874 and 1873, and 
fallow for grass in 1872, were irrigated with sewage. A second field of barley 
in 1879 was preceded by tnmips in 1878, barley in 1877, wheat in 1876, 
•clover in 1875, barley in 1874, swedes in 1873, and wheat in 1872. The clover 
■and seeds in 1875 were the only crops previously occupying the ground that 
were irrigated. 

Turnips md Bwedes. —Green-top turnips are usually sown broadcast at the 
rate of 3 lbs. of seed per acre, and are fed off on the ground by sheep. Swedes 
are also grown on this farm. They are drilled on the flat at 16 inches 
distant, and the bulbs are hoed out to 9 inches apart in the rows. Two lbs. 
of seed were drilled per acre. The crop is irrigate with sewage to a moderate 
oxtent. Turnips and swedes usually follow a straw crop of either wheat, barley, 
or'oats, and occasionally green-top turnips are cultivated, chiefly after Italian 
rye-grass. 

jS&<fe are usually sown with the straw crops. , The variety and quantity of 
seed sown has alr^y been given under the head of wheat. Clover is occa¬ 
sionally irrigated in dry seasons with moderate dressings of sewage. By 
reference to the returns, however, we find that seeds have not been sewaged 
dnee the year 1876. 

Brickly Comfrey ,—This is a crop which has been grown upon this farm for 
two years, and has heen given up, as it was found that the horses and cattle 
would not eat the produce by choice. It appears, however, that the crop, when 
once planted, is diflScult to eradicate from the ground, as upon the plot on 
which it had ^en grown during the present a number of young plants 
had made their appearance. 

. CtoZe.—At the time of our inspection 44 Shorthorn cows of 
good quality were in mUk on the farm, and there were also six 
dry cows. The production of milk is one of the chief features of 
this farm, and the yield of milk from a cow in summer averages 
^iotts per head per day, and all the year round the 
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average is found to be 2J gallons per bead per day. The milk 
is sold under contract to a milkman at llrf. for four quarts all 
the year round. The cows are milked to within six weeks of 
calving, and are then turned into the park, but when not in 
calf are sold to the butcher. It has been found by experiment 
that in summer, when the cows are fed on rye-grass, a cow 
consumes and wastes 1J cwt. of grass per day. The cows which 
are not bred on the farm are bought in with the second or third 
calf, and are kept in good condition ready for the butcher. 
The cows, when in the sheds in the early part of the present 
year, and at other times, were found to be kept remarkably clean, 
and were regularly groomed, and the attention given to them 
was well requited, as they looked well and healthy. Under the 
terms of the contract with the milkman the bailiff is always bound 
to supply him with any quantity of milk he may give notice 
that he requires, and consequently it is often necessary to buy cows 
to give the extra supply. Barren cows are sold fat, and others are 
bought in their place to keep up the supply of milk. The cows 
in summer are fed on rye-grass, and 3 to 4 lbs, each of unde¬ 
corticated cotton-cake mixed with bean-flour and palm-nut 
meal. At night they have a run in a meadow. In winter 
they have about 6 lbs. each per day of decorticated cotton-cake 
mixed with bean-flour, pulped roots, and hay. There were 
27 rearing calves on the farm. They are fed for the first week 
on new milk, and afterwards on skim-milk with a little oilcake. 
They are kept in yards until 12 months old, and are then turned 
into the park and fed off at two or two and a half years old. 
The heifers not required for the herd are finished off in the 
park, and the bullocks are brought up to folds, and have cake, 
corn, and roots. There were 54 rising three-year-old steers, 
22 heifers two years old, and 44 yearlings on the farm. The.re 
is also one pedigree bull, **Duke of Sockburn 2nd,” 36,544, 
by ‘‘Cherry Duke 2nd,” 25,758, The way in whicli so 
many calves are reared is that during the summer the cows 
give more milk, and the milkman takes less, as the winter is the 
Leamington “ season.” 

Sheep .—^There were 150 ewes, 172 one-year-old tegs, 222 
lambs, and 2 rams on the farm. The sheep are bred from 
Shropshire ewes crossed with an Oxford Down ram, and are a 
very good lot No sheep are bought, but about 160 ewes are 
every year put to the ram, and the produce reared and mostly 
sold fat as yearlings. When the lambs are weaned they have 
an allowance of oats and Indian corn mixed, at the rate of 
J lb. per head per day. The tegs on the pastures were having 
1 lb. per head per day of decorticated cotton-cake and Indian 
corn mixed together. They would then be put on green-top 
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turnips, afterwards on swedes with clover-hay, and corn. Fifty 
tegs had been sold previous to June at 6 O 5 . each bare shorn, 
•and some of the lambs had also been disposed of. 

Horses ,—^There were 26 horses and young stock on the farm, 
'Or 13 cart-horses, 3 mares in foal, 4 three-year-olds, 2 two-year- 
oldsj 3 yearlings, and one nag. The horses not only do the 
work of the farm, but are also required for the working of the 
'estate. They are a very useful stamp of horse, of Clydesdale 
*and Suffolk breed. It is found that the horses on this farm are 
not subject to grease or any other disease. 

Pigs ,—Three breeding sows and one boar of the small white 
breed are kept. The young pigs are mostly fattened and sold 
. as porkers of about 80 lbs. weight. 

Farm Buildings ,—^These consist mainly of the old buildings 
on the farm previous to its adaptation as a sewage farm; but 
they have been added to and made fit for the reception of 
the milking and other stock. , Very great judgment has been 
-exercised in the alteration of the old buildings, which have 
been well arranged so as to meet the present requirements of 
the farm without any extravagant expenditure, and they are 
kept in excellent order and condition. 

Sanitary,; —Twenty-six persons reside on the sewage farm, 
including fourteen children, and twenty others are employed 
who do not reside on it. At no time has there been any 
form of epidemic disease. A child about twelve months 
-old died about six years ago, and one man not living on the 
farm died from inflammation of the lungs. Dr. Wilson, the 
medical officer of health of the district, reported August 6 th, 
1879, writing to Captain Fosbery, the agent of the Earl of 
Warwick, Concerning the sanitary condition of the Heath- 
cote sewage farm and its surroundings, I have much pleasure 
in being able to state that I have never received any 
complaint of nuisance connected with the farm, nor have I, 
though 1 have frequently inspected it myself, ever detected 
-any. The roads through and around the farm are much 
frequented as carriage-drives by residents in Leamington, and 
I need hardly say that if there were any offensive effluvia given 
off from the farm I should not only hear of any complaints 
which would certainly be preferred, but the roads themselves 
would soon be desertl^ by pleasure seekers. I have further to 
state that during the six years I have held my present appoint¬ 
ment no case of fever or illness of any kind has come to my 
knowled^ which could be in any way attributed to the farm or 
to flbe dairy jwoduce. Indeed, the health of those on the farm, 
-and of residents in the neighbourhood, has, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, been exceptionally good; and it is within 
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my knowledge that both butter and milk >vere repeatedly 
analysed by the former analyst of Leamington, and found to be 
of excellent quality.” 


Class 2.—Donoastee Sewage Faeh. 

This farm is the freehold property of the Corporation of 
Doncaster and of Lord^ Auckland, 26 acres being the property 
of the last-named owner. It was partially laid out by the 
Corporation of Doncaster, and has since been completed by the 
tenant. The farm has been let on lease for fourteen years to 
Richard S. Brundell, Esq., and the lease will expire on the 2nd of 
February, 1887. The farm contains an area of 304 a. 3 r. 11 p., 
of which 229 a. 1 r. 27 p. were irrigated in 1878, 75 a. 1 r. 24 p. 
not being irrigated; it was established in 1873, and receives the 
sewage of the town of Doncaster, which contains a population 
of 21,000 persons. 

The sewage of Doncaster is collected at a low point in the 
town near the river Don, where the pumping station is placed, 
and whence the sewage is pumped through a 21-inch cast-iron 
main about two miles in length on to the farm, at a cost to the 
Corporation of Doncaster of about 350Z. per aimum. The cost 
of the punming station and of the delivery main to the farm 
has been 18,000/. At the pumping station there is an overflow 
from the sewers into the river, through which the sewage is 
discharged in times of stonn or other periods when the sewers 
are surcharged. At the pumping station there are a pair of 
compound beam engines with wrought-iron beams working two 
pumps direct from the beam. The whole of the sewage' pumped 
on to the farm has to be lifted to an elevation of 52 feet. The 
delivery of the sewage on to the farm, however, only takes 
place in the daytime. At night it is stored in a tank-sewer 
capable of holding 250,000 gsdlons of sewage, which is placed 
in the lower part of Doncaster. At the sewage works there are 
fixed in the sewers cages which form screens to keep out the 
larger solid matters from the pumps, all the rest of the sewage 
being pumped on to the farm. At the highest level of the 
sewage farm there has been constructed a triangular sewage 
tank one acre in extent, for ihe purpose of the storage of sewage; 
but experience has shown that it is undesirable to use this tank. 
When the sewage arrives on the farm, it is distributed through 
earthenware pipe carriers, laid either in embankments or im¬ 
mediately below the ground. These carriers occupy all the 
high portions of the farm, whence the sewage is distributed 
over the land in earth-cut carriers. The earthenware carriers 
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vary in size from 18 inches to 9 inches in diameter, and in 
some cases they are worked under slight pressure. The farm 
is situated upon the Pebble or Conglomerate Beds of the 
Bunter series of the New Red Sandstone formation, and the 
soil is of a somewhat variable character. The larger , portion 
of the farm is very light land resting upon a subsoil of red 
sand, the remaining portion consisting of red stratified clay. 
Experiments showed that, on an average of three samples of 
light soil, the quantity of water capable of being absorbed 
was 23*8 per cent, of its weight; a' sample taken from a 
field of mangolds, of a rather loamy nature, on an average 
of three experiments, absorbed 28*8 per cent, of its weight 
of water, and the stiff soil on the farm on an average of 
three samples, absorbed 47*4 per cent, of its weight of water. 
These experiments show that the light land is of an extremely 
porous character; and this is abundantly testified by the 
quantity of sewage which the land is capable of absorbing, and 
which will be hereafter referred to. About 90 acres of the farm 
have been under-drained. In the porous soils the drains are 
6 feet deep, on the loamy soils 4 feet 6 inches deep, and in 
the clay lands they are 4 feet deep. The drains vary in distance 
j&rom 11 yards to 40 yards apart. Notwithstanding the large 
quantities of sewage which were poured upon the surface at all 
periods of our inspection, it was found that there was no surface 
effluent, and that the under-drains also yielded little or no 
eJBauent water. 

The amount of capital expended in preparing the land as a 
sewage farm has been as follows:— 


£ s. d. 


Cost of preparing Land—Corporation of Doncaster paid 

for Materials and Laying-out. 

Tenant for Labour, Laying-out part of Farm as agreed.. 

Corporation of Doncaster for extra Buildings. 

Extra Buildings, Cost to Tenant. .. .. 


3500 0 0 

300 0 0 
1000 0 0 
360 0 0 


£5150 0 0 

In addition to the cost of laying-out the land, it has cost the 
Corporation of Doncaster 18,000Z. for the erection of the pump¬ 
ing station and the delivery main for conveying the sewage to 
the farm. The sum of 4000Z. capital has been embarked by 
the tenant in the working of this farm, part of which was paid 
as a valuation on entering, viz., 971/. 17s. 2d., to which must be 
added tenant’s improvements 295/. 9s. 4d., making a total sum 
of 1267/. 6s. 6d. as the present estimated amount of the tenant- 
right valuation. 

Five acres of land have been specially prepared as a filter 
bed, having been more closely drained; but experience has 
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shown that it is not necessary for this land to be used for the 
purpose intended; and it is now worked like other portions 
of the farm. The sewage is applied to various crops in the 
spring, and summer, and also to a few crops in the winter; but 
it is largely applied to fallow land in the winter-time. This 
farm forms an excellent example of careful, judicious, and 
economical working. With capital little in excess of that 
required for an ordinary farm, the land is well tilled, fairly 
cleaned, and a large quantity of produce is raised from a 
naturally poor soil. The labour bill is small, yet everything is 
in decent order. 

The statements on pages 50 and 51 give the last two years^ 
balance-sheets of the working of this farm. 

The cropping of the farm for the year 1879 was as 
follows:— 


A. E. P. ! 

Blackcurrants .. .. 1 2 0 ! 


Gooseberries and Easpber- 

ries . 

Peas. 

Mangolds. 

Wheat . 

Barley 


Rye 

Beans 


2 0 ! 
4 2 0 I 
31 0 0 ■ 
27 0 0 ! 
47 2 0 : 
7 2 0 i 

2 2 0 I 
6 2 0 I 


A. E. P. 


Brought forward ..128 2 0 

Potatoes ..2 0 0 

Turnips and Swedes ..34 0 0 

Fallow ..12 0 0 

Clover Seeds and Rye-grass 76 0 0 

Meadow. 46 0 0 

Osiers .3 0 0 


Roads, Carriers, Buildings,) 
Tank and Stackyard .. J 


4 2 0 


Carried forward ..123 2 0 


305 0 0 


The rent now pmd for the land and sewage is Zh per acre, but 
the land before it was converted into a sewage farm was let at an 
average of 26s. per acre; and the ordinary rent paid for adjoxn- 
ing agricultural land is at the present time about 30s. per acre. 

The following quantities of sewage were pumped on to the 
form in the years 1874^78 :— 


1874—968,781i tons, 
1375-891,808i „ 

1876—981,177i „ 


1877— 895,384 tons. 

1878— 921,440* „ 


The volume of sewage applied to various crops differs enor¬ 
mously ; as much as 17,505 tons per acre were applied in 1878 
to rye-grass, which was equivalent to a vertical irrigation depth 
of 173 inches in the year. Mangolds received 6455 tons or 
64 inches in vertical depth, and permanent grass 4504 tons per 
acre or 44 inches in depth ; while beans received only 188 tons 
per acre or If inch in depth. ' 
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%e-^rcws.—There is a veiy uncertain demand for this crop, which compels 
'the tenant to manage the land more as an ordinary farm than as a sewage 
farm. About one-fourteenth part of the farm was under cultivation with 
rye-^ss in the year 1879. It is grown from seed sown in the spring with 
a com crop, at the rate of 2 bushels per acre; it is allowed to stand for cutting 
for two ^rs, and is then grazed for another year. The crop on the light 
soil of this farm will tahe enormous quantities of sewage, and in the year 
1878 as much as 247,2631 tons were applied to a field of 14a. Or. 20p., 
at the rate of 17,505 tons to an acre, or to a depth of 14 feet 5 inches. 
Thi^ crop was cut for the first time in the year 1879 in the first week in 
May, and was sold at the rate of Qd. per cwt., the yield of this cutting being 
irom 10 to 12 tons per acre. The crop would probably be cut four times iu 
that year. 

Mangolds .—^Tbe soil of this farm is not suited for the growth of mangolds; 
and without sewage they could not be grown on the light land. They are a 
poor plant on the light land; on the more loamy soils they are better and more 
regular. Six pounds of seed are drilled per acre on ridges 27 inches distant, 
and the plants are about 12 inches apart on the ridge. The crop is usually 
sold by auction on the land at the end of October, and realises from 18Z. to 
25Z. per acre. Mangolds are irrigated with sewage during the period of 
growth. 

Swedes,—This crop was the best we saw on any sewa^ farm we examined, 
and promised to be a heavy crop. Two pounds of seed per acre were drilled 
on the fiat 21 inches distant; and the plants were 10 inches apart in the 
drills. We ascertained that the hand-hoeing cost 8a. per acre, viz. 5s, per acre 
for chopping out and singling, and 3s. for hoeing a second time. A man 
ordinamy earning 17s. per week can make more money at the above prices. 
The crop was by no means free from couch grass. The swedes followed rye¬ 
grass that had been down for three years, the last crop of rye-grass having 
been fed off on the ground with sheep. The swedes are sold by auction 
in October, and realise from 10?. to 18?. per acre. The crop is occasionally 
irrigated -with sewage. 

TMmtjJS.—This crop succeeds rye, which is fed off on the land 
with sheep. When we visited the farm on the 5th of June, 1879, the 
xjTop of rye was on the land. On our visit on the 13th of August, the turnips 
were covering the ground, and had made a wonderful growth in a veiy 
short time. There is a good demand for this crop; and what is not fed off 
by riieep is sold to cow-keepers at 18s. per ton. This crop had not been 
directly irrigated with sewage. Two pounds of seed per acre are sown. 

W%eat (&otoh Brown) was a very heavy crop, and in some places lodged, 
fiomebf the ears appeared to be deficient owing to the wet weather. Ten 
pecks of seed per acre were drilled. The cereals on this farm contrasted in a 
most marked and favourable manner with those on adjoining lands which 
had not been sewiged. Wheat is not irrigated with sewage during the period 

its growth, 

Barlet/.—Twehe pecks per acre of seed are drilled for this crop after wheat, 
and it looked ve^ well. The land had not been sewaged for this crop. 
Borne barley on light sandy land which had been previously sewaged also 
looked very well. Barley is not directly irrigated wi& sewage. 

Eight j^ks per acre of seed are drilled for this crop on a field of 
light land adjoining a covert, and it had been sewaged to get it out of reach of 
the ground game. Clover and other grass seeds had been planted in the rye, 

, haying been sown 4 inches apart with a seed barrel on an ordir^ com drill. 
"The crop looked very well. 

' Ooes.—Potato oats are also grown on this farm, but the crop is not sewaged 
during the period of its growth. , Sixteen pecks of seed per acre are diiUedT 
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Peas.—^Peas were a fair crop for the season. The land is prepared for the 
peas and let to a customer who fmds the seed and pays for hoeing, picking, 
and IL 10s. Od, per acre for the land. The crop is generally ready for market 
at the end of June or the beginning of July; but in 1879 it was a month later 
than usual. The crop is not sewaged during the period of its growth. 

Beam (Spring) are also cultivated on this fann. They were a fair crop, 
but are not sewaged while growing. Eight pecks of seed per acre are drilled. 

Potatoes ,—^The varieties grown are " Victoria” and ‘‘Champions.” They 
are planted on ridges 27 inches distant and about 12 inches apart in the 
rows; only a small quantity are grown, and there was a tendency to run 
to haulm. This crop is not irrigated during the period of its growth. 

O^ers (Long Skin Hards) are grown on the low-lying and fiat land on the 
east side of the farm. They are planted in rows 27 inches apart; the sets 
being 12 inches distant in the rows. 

Market-Garden ,—^Three acres of land have been laid out as a market- 
garden and planted with gooseberries, currants of various kinds, raspberries, 
and strawberries. Intermediate between the fruit bushes, various kinds of 
market-garden produce are grown, such as carrots, parsnips, broccoli, cabbage, 
potatoes, and celery. This part of the farm is sublet to a tenant with a cottage 
at 40?. per annum. The tenant has the right to have what sewage he requires. 
There was an enormous crop of weeds on the ground amongst the vegetables 
and bushes; but this is due to the feult of the sub-tenant. It originally cost 
38?. to plant the land with currant-trees, gooseberries, &c. 

Mion&d Seeds ,—field of seeds grown on very poor land had been irrigated j. 
then the carriers had been ploughed in to prevent sheep being cast in them, 
and these will be opened out when sewage is again applied. This field is 
grazed with sheep and cattle; and it is intended tq retain it in grass as long 
as it will produce any feed. 

Grass-land .—^With some exception the grass-land is irrigated once or twice, 
in the winter, and produces a great amount of summer food, on which the cows 
milk remarkably well. Young stock also thrive on this pasture, which carries 
double the stock of ordinary grass-lands. 

notation of Cropping ,—On the light lands on this farm the 
following rotation is observed: roots, barley, rye-grass for three 
years, and then a return to roots. On the loamy soils, roots,, 
wheat, seeds,' wheat, and then a return to roots; and on the stiff 
lands, wheat, clover, wheat, beans, and fallow. 

Cattle ,—Twelve milking cows (Shorthorns) and a bull are kept 
on this farm. More would be? kept, but there is no ilemanil 
for milk. There appears to be a foolish prejudice against the 
use of milk from a sewage farm in this neighbourhood. A 
small quantity is sold at lOd. per four quarts. At the farm, the 
tenant says he'would be glad to sell at 8d. per four quarts if he 
could dispose of a quantity. It is a great drawback to a sewa^ 
farm not to be able to sell the rye-grass grown nor to turn it 
into milk in consequence of the want of demand. No effort 
made by the farmer to increase the yield of milk by artilScial 
feeding on account "of there being no demand. The cows yield 
about gallon of milk per head per day, and are kept i» 
the summer in the pastures,.with a little rye-grass when in the 
shed for milking. In the winter they are fed on roots and hay* 
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All calves are reared on the farm and are fed principally on 
skimmed milk. There were thirty-one heifers and steers grazing 
on the farm last year (1879). In the winter they are brought 
into the straw-yard and fed on hay and roots. The bull is a 
Shorthorn and was bred on the farm.. Barren cows are fatted 
on cake and roots. Heifers are fed as before described and 
kept as cows. Steers are fed on roots, cake, and hay, and sold 
for beef. 

Sheep. — A. flock of 150 breeding ewes are kept on the farm, 
120 Lincolns and 30 Hampshire Downs, all of which are 
bought in. They produce on an average 200 lambs, which are 
sold off fat at prices varying from 38^. to A&s. each. The flock 
was not free from foot-rot . at the period of our inspection. 
Both the ewes and lambs are sold fat and are fed upon turnips, 
mangolds, and seeds. 

Pigs .—^Fourteen pigs, including two breeding sows, are kept 
on the farm; and are fed on the skim-milk, meal, and vegetable 
waste. 

Eorses .—^There are thirteen excellent horses and foals on the 
farm, two Suffolk and six Yorkshire bred cart-horses are em¬ 
ployed to work the farm. There is also a nag, two two-year- 
oldsj and one mare and foal. The horses are reported to be 
free from grease or any other disease, and to thrive wonderfully 
well on the sewaged rye-grass. 

Samtarg. —^Forty-four persons reside on the farm, twenty-two 
of whom are children; and six persons work on the farm who 
do not reside on it. 

Mr. R. S. Brundell, the lessee, reports that there has been no 
form of epidemic disease amongst the men or their families, and 
no deaths have occurred on the farm; and that the health 
generally is good on the farm and in the neighbourhood.’’ 


Ci^ASS 2 .—•Birmikoham Sewage Farm. 

At Birmingham the sews^e farm is worked by the united 
district called the Birmingham, Tame, and Rea District 
Drainage Board. Mr. James Anscombe has the management 
both of the sewage farm and the general treatment of the sewage 
at the sewage works* 

The sewage farm has been twelve years in operation, and 
contains an area of 271 a. 2 r. 18 p., of which 169 a. 2r. 19 p. are 
the freehold property of the Drainage Board, and 101 a. 3r. 39 p. 
ais^ held upon lease by the same Board. ' 

TV p4®lation of the united district is 450,000, and the 
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volume of sewage to be dealt with at the site of the outfall 
works is about 12,000,000 gallons per day in dry weather. One- 
fourth, or 3,000,000 gallons per day only, are applied to the land, 
on to which it flows by direct gravitation ; the remaining three- 
fourths, after chemical treatment, are passed into the water¬ 
courses of the district. At 6 P.M. on the 4th of June last, lOj 
inches in depth of sewage was flowing over a gauge-dam, 4 feet 
wide, on to the sewage farm, this being at the rate of 6,305,400 
gallons in 24 hours. Again, at 3.30 P.M. on the 11th of 
August, 10 inches in depth of sewage was flowing over the same 
dam on to the sewage farm, being at the rate of 5,860,400 gallons 
in 24 hours. 

With reference to the preparation of the sewage prior to its 
application to the land, it should be stated that one portion of 
the land, 30 acres in extent, receives the sewage without any 
treatment; 20 acres receive the sewage after it has had lime 
added to it, but before precipitation in the tanks; and the 
remaining portion receives the sewage after subsidence has 
taken place in the tanks. It is the clarified efiluent from the 
tanks which is used for irrigation. The manager considers 
that, of the two sewaged areas, the one receiving crude sewage 
and the other limed sewage, the one in which the sewage 
has had lime mixed with it answers the best. The mode of 
treatment of the sewage is as follows:—^At about a quarter of' a 
alnile distant from the site of the outfall into a series of tants, 
lime is added to the sewage as it flows through the sewers. 
This lime is procured from Dudley, in Staffordshire, and is 
ground in water, in an arrangement similar to, that of a mortar- 
mill, and the slaked lime flows from the mill direct into the, 
sewer. About 14 tons of lime are every day added to the 
sewage as it flows down the outfall sewers. The subsidence- 
works at the outfall of the sewers consist of 19 tanks, or 3 
large roughing-tanks, into which the sewage first flows, which 
average 390 feet in length, 90 feet wide and 5 feet 6 inches deep 
{one of these roughing-tanks having not yet been used); and 
there are 16 smaller tanks, each 150 feet long, 50 feet wide 
And 8 feet deep. Each of the large roughing-tanks now in 
use is at present worked for about a fortnight, after which 
period the sewage is diverted into the other while the deposit 
is removed from the former; but it is intended, as soon as 
the third roughlng-tank is brought into operation, to empty 
these tanks weekly, and so relieve the work which has to 
be done by the smaller subsidence-tanks. The flow of the 
sewage is so regulated that each of the secondary subsidence- 
tanks receives about -^th part of the sewage, and in them 
subsidence takes place. At each end of these subsidence- 
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tanks, tke floors of which slope to both ends, are placed the 
suction-pipes attached to a Tangye’s special pump fixed in 
a temporary shed in a convenient position with reference to 
the tanks. This pump lifts the semi-fluid deposit from the 
tanks into a series of elevated wooden troughs, which are fixed 
upon poles at a considerable altitude at the site of the works, 
but having a good fall to the ground to which it is desired 
to convey the liquid^sludge. In these troughs the sludge flows, 
or it is assisted by men who walk in them, and who are provided 
with poles to which is fitted a disc, with which they push the 
sludge forward as they move down the trough. The bulk of 
the deposit from the roughing-tanks is lifted by a “Jacob’s 
ladder,” worked by steam-power, and the matter is conveyed 
into the elevated troughs for conveyance on to the land; the 
remainder, which largely consists of road-drift from the streets 
and roads, is removed by means of a steam-crane. The sewage 
farm, therefore, is not only required to deal with the liquid 
sewage, but is also used for the disposal of the sewage-sludge. 
The whole farm up to the present time has received on’e dressing 
of sludge, and some portions are now receiving a second 
dressing. About 500 tons of moist sludge are raised every 
day and passed on to the land, and fifty-four acres of land are 
required every year for its reception. The land is prepared 
for this purpose by raising small embankments so as to divide 
it into a series of small tanks into which the sludge is run in 
succession, and, after it has consolidated, in the course of a 
few weeks it is dug into the land to a depth of 2 feet. When 
ready to dig into the land, it forms a deposit of about 12 inches 
in depth. Experiments made by us show that the liquid sludge 
as conveyed by the troughs to the land in August contained 
4:15'8 per cent, of water when compared with the dry matter 
present in it, or each 100 parts of the sludge contained 80’62 
of water and 19*38 of dry matter; and when ready to dig into 
the'land^ the moisture had so far diminished that it was found 
to contain but 91*4 per cent, of water, or each 100 parts of 
the sludge contained 47*65 of water and 52*35 of dry matter. 
Three other samples of the Birmingham sewage-sludge sent to 
us in November were found to contain as follows:— 

-First Sample from the roughing-tanks contained 617 per cent, 
of its weight of water when compared with the dry solid matter 
in the sample. 

Secmid Sample of sludge from the ordinary subsidence-tanks 
contained 677 per cent, of water, and 

Third Sample of sludge from the land before it is dug in was 
forad to contain 177 per cent, of water, when similarly compared 
with that m the dry solid matter in the sample. , . 
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Two samples of sewage-sludge taken on the 29th of September, 
1879, and analysed and valued by Dr. W. Wallace, the City 
analyst of Glasgow, had the following composition and value:— 

Analvsis of Biemingham Sewagi-Sltjbgb, 29th Septeimber, 1879 
(Aie Dbied). By William Wallace, Ph.D., &c., Glasgow. 



Slndge 

fironi 

Eongbing 

Tauk. 

Sludge os 
dug into the 

Water . 

12-70 

13-16 

Organic matter . 

19-19 

20-04 

Phospliorie aei J. 

•40 

•72 

Snlphnric acid . 

1-4:5 

*35 

Oarbouic acid . 

7*62 

8-63 

Lime .. ... . 

11-19 

12*74 

Magnesia . 

-90 

1*37 

Oxide of iron.. „ .. .. 

2-70 

3-20 

Alumina. 

2-68 

2-58 

Sand, clay, &o. . 

41-13 

37-93 


99*96 

j 100*62 

Phosphate of lime .. 

‘87 

1*57 

Nitrogen . 

•62 

•49 

Equal to ammonia .. .. 

•63 

•60 

Oaloulated value per ton .. 

10 s. 9d. 

11s. 5d. 


The operations of preparing the land and digging in the 
sludge cost 127. per acre. This amount is not charged to the 
farm, as the sludge is not considered delivered to it until this 
operation has been completed. The land after it has received 
this sludge is turned up every two years with a steam plough. 
Experience shows that the sludge does not amalgamate with the 
soil; and what strikes one is its utter worthlessness; for even 
with the addition of lime, after the lapse of this period, it still 
exists as a mass of fibrous matter in the ground. 

The soil of the farm is sandy, and contains peat upon a gravel 
subsoil. The character of the soil is shown by experiments 
which have been made with reference to its absorption of water. 
The lighter portions, which contain peat, are shown to absorb 
78*8 per cent, of their weight in water, while a more loamy 
sample absorbed but 56*01 per cent, of its weight in water. 
The admixture of the sewage sludge has somewhat altered the 
natural character of the soil and increased its absorbent property 
for water. 

The farm, lying as it does between two small rivers—^the 
Tame and the Rea—^is liable to be flooded. Although the land 
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has been embanked, yet a part of the farm was under water a few 
days before we made our inspection in August last. About 
197 acres of the land is very closely under-drained, the drains 
being half a chain apart and 6 feet deep. In some parts of the 
farm, however, the drains are a chain apart. The outfalls of 
the under-drains are constructed so as to enable one to examine 
the effluent, which at the time of our inspection had the appear¬ 
ance of spring-water, and did not in the least tend to foul the 
open watercourse which flows through the land, and into which 
the under-drains discharge. The sewage is distributed by 
surface-carriers, which are all cut in the earth, no expensive 
masonry or pipe-carriers being used. 

The capital expended in fitting this farm for the reception of 
sewage has amounted to 13,709/. 11^. 7f/,, which sum includes 
the expenditure necessary for embanking the river. The items 
are made up as follows:— 

£ a d. 

Levelling and draining land, foiming roads,) ^ n ^ 

bridges and carriers.J 

Embanking river. 807 15 1 

Farm buildings and cottages .. .. .. .. 3,057 9 6 


£13,700 11 7 


An examination of the accounts for 1878 shows that the income 
and expenditure have been as shown in the table opposite (p, 59). 

It should be observed in reference to the above accounts that 
no rent is charged against the farm for the freehold land. On 
the other hand, no abatement is made for 54 acres of land which 
are every year taken out of the farm for the purpose of dealing 
with the sludge. It will also be observed that the amount of 
rent charged is quite as much as the whole of such land would be 
worth to an ordinary farmer, especially having regard to the fact 
that it is liable to be flooded, as has been the case during the 
present year. The two adjoining farms, we have been informed, 
are let at 2L and 3/. 5^. respectively per acre* 

The following table gives the cropping for the year 1879:— 


A. K. P 

Potatoes .. .. ., .. 10 2 6 

Swedes .. ..720 

Kobl rabi*.8 2 0 

Bye-grass.. 68 0 0. 

Mangold .. .. .. 25 0 0 

Turnips. 13 1 4, 

Peas .* .. ..400 

<jabbage .. u. .. 12 0 0 

Seeds *.700 


Carried forward .,155 3: 4 


A. a. p. 

Brought forward ..155 3 4 

Oats.15 0 0 

Wheat 9 0 0 

Grass-land . 26 0 0 

Barley ... .. .. 3 0 0 

Land used for sludge .,17 2 0 

Works (including 2 acreliQ 
rhubarb) .p 1 31 

Boads and stream .. .« 25 3 23 


271 2 18 
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* No rent 5s charged for tho freehold land. 
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The rye-gi-ass is sown in the spring, and is not allowed to 
stand more than two years. There was no great demand for grass this year 
(1879) nor last year, hence much of it was made into hay. This crop receives 
a large amount of sewage during the period of its growth. Three bushels of 
seed per acre are sown. 

Fotatoes ..—“ Early Eose ” and Patterson’s ‘‘ Victoria ” are the sorts grown. 
They are planted in ridges 24 inches apart, and 10 inches distant on the 
ridge. Bo sewage is given to this crop during the period of its growth. The 
land on which the potatoes were growmg had been twice dressed with sewage- 
sludge. 

Mangolds ,—^The mangolds are drilled in ridges 27 inches apart, and hoed 
12 inches distant from each other on the ridges, 6 lbs. of seed being drilled to 
the acre. Last year the average yield of this crop was 63 tons per acre. 
Various varieties are grown. The crop, as a nile, after the plants are suffi¬ 
ciently strong, is irrigated fortnightly, but last year, owing to exceptionally 
wet weather, only one dressing of sewage had been given prior to our last 
visit on the 11th of August, 1879. We have, however, been informed by the 
manager that subsequently four additional dressings were applied before the 
crop was got up. The mangolds this year have been under water from the 
flooding of the river, but the crop does not appear to have been much injured. 
No manure but the sewage and sewage-sludge is used for growing the crop. 

Kohl BdM .—This is a crop that has been very successfully grown on this 
farm. It is drilled in ridges the same as mangolds, but 3 lbs.‘ of seed per acre 
are sown, and the crop is only watered with sewage in dry weather. A part 
of the crop of 1878 was clamped, and when examined in the spring of 187^ 
was found to be both weighty and sound, and the crop of 1879 promised 
equally well. 

Odhoage. —^These are grown on the flat, and are planted in rows 24 inches 
apart, and the plants are 18 inches distant in the rows. This crop is irrigated 
with sewage from time to time. The price at which the cabbages are sold 
varies from lid. to 13d. per dozen, and the crop realises about 40Z. per acre. 

Wheat —^The variety grown is Browick Red. It is a good crop, but late. 
It is drilled 7 inches apart, and 2 bushels of Seed per acre are sown. The crop 
is not irrigated during the period of growth. 

Barley ,—^This crop does not promise so well as the other cereal crops. It is 
not irrigated with sewage during the period of growth. It is drilled 6 inches- 
distant, and 2i bushels per acre of seed are sown. 

Oats.—This is a heavy crop, but is much laid. Very heavy crops of oats 
have been grown on this farm. In 1878, 11 acres of Black Tartar oats 
yielded 120 bushels of com, and 2 tons of straw per acre. This crop is drilled 
6 inches apar^ 3 bushels of seed per acre being sown \ it is not sewaged during 
the period of its growth. 

Swedes ,—These have been successfully groTO on this farm, but in 1879' 
they were evidently too late to produce a great weight per acre. The crop 
is grown on ridges 24 inches apart, the roots being 9 inSies distant on the ridge. 

Early Twmips ,—This crop is sown on the level, 3 lbs. of seed per acre 
being used. In June (1879) it promised to be a good crop, but when 
examined in August it was all spoilt, having run to seed, as many other 
early-sown root-crops did that year. 

Both spring and winter vetches are grown on this farm, but the 
crop did not look well. Three bushels of seed per acre are sown. The crop 
is not irrigat^ during the period of its growth. 

Peas.—This crop is sown on the flat. Two bushels of seed per acre are 
drilled in rows 18 inches apart, and close together in the rows. It is not 
directly irrigated with sewage. 

The quantity cultivated is three-quarters of an acre. The sort 
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grown is tlie “Yiotoria,” a late variety. Up to June of this year about 307. 
had been realised for the crop. The roots are planted about 4 feet apart, and 
every three years they are taken up and divided. The crop is watered with 
sewage in the spring and early summer. There is no sale for this crop after 
the marketing period is over. The crop is not grown on the sewage farm 
proper, but on that portion of the land reserved for works. 

Rotation of Cropping. —No regular system of rotation of 
cropping is observed on this farm, owing to the fact that every" 
year a large part of it is sacrificed in dealing with the sewage- 
sludge. Experience gained on this farm shows no deviation 
from the general rule that rye-grass pays best; next mangolds, 
then follow cabbages ; and that sewage does not answer so well 
for any other crop, and also that the growing of garden stuff on 
a sewage farm is more or less a mistake. The farm is well- 
managed, clean, and generally in good order, and shows signs, 
when more land is obtained, of being quite a success. 

Farm Buildings. —The farm buildings are new, very con¬ 
venient, and complete, arrangements having been adopted in the 
design to economise both labour and straw. 

Cattle. —Thirty-four cows in milk, of a mixed character, prin¬ 
cipally Shorthorns, have been bought in for milking, and there 
are, besides, ten feeding cows, six yearling heifers, and one Short¬ 
horn bull, bred on the farm. All dry and barren cows are fatted 
on cut hay, linseed-cake, and bean-meal, and are then sold to a 
butcher. Cows for milldng are bought in just before they calve. 
The calves are sold at three or four days old, and realise jErom S5$. 
to 40s. each. The cows are kept in full milk about six months, 
in summer the milking cows are fed twice a-day on dry stuff, 
and three times a-day on green food, the food used being rye¬ 
grass, cotton-cake, and bean, oat, or mame-meal. When feeding 
on grass each cow has 2 lbs. of decorticated cotton-cake and 
4 lbs. of oat, bean, or maize-meal. In the winter the cows are 
principally fed on brewers’ grains, cut hay, bean, oat, or maize- 
meal, all of which are steamed. Each cow yields in the six 
months, when in full milk, gallons per head per day; and 
this milk is sold at 9d. per gallon of four quarts in the summer, 
and 9 in the winter. The heifers on the farm are put to the 
bull when 21 months old, and calved. 

Sheep. —In February 1879 there were forty-two Shropshire 
ewes on the farm, which had been purchased in the previous 
autumn and put to a ram. They were an excellent lot of ewes, 
and in very good condition, and certainly seemed to thrive upon 
the rye-grass pasture. They produced seventy-two lambs, being 
at the rate of If ths per ewe, which had mostly been sold to the 
butcher, fat, at prices from 38s. downwards. The ewes had 
decorticated cotton-cake and kibbled maize on the pastures, and 
were in turn sold fat, as it was not considered well to keep them 
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for a second year on the sewaged land, and they are found to 
pay well by being kept for only one year. ^ 

Pigs .—There were about forty-five pigs of the Berkshire 
and the large white breeds on the farm. They are fed upon 
unsaleable vegetables, steamed with sharps and pea-meal. They 
are principally sold as porkers, at prices varying from 10s. to lls» 
per score. Eight pigs were being fed for bacon. 

Horses .—There are nine working horses kept on the farm, and 
also two two-year-old colts, two one-year-old colts, and a foal* 
The horses are partly used on the outlet works in addition to 
the ordinary farm-work. 

Sanitary .—Eighteen persons reside on the farm, including nine 
children, and ten others work on it. 

Mr. J. Anscombe, the manager, writes:—“ There are three 
cottage^ on the farm. These were erected three years back. 
There are families at each house, and, as far as I am aware, no- 
doctor has been on the place. 

** No children or persons resident on the farm have died. 

** None of the men employed from the commencement of the 
farm have died; but two of the men who had previously been 
engaged on the borough sewers, and were transferred therefrom 
to the tanks in 1858 and 1859, have; but they were men 
over 60 years of age.’’ Mr. Anscombe adds: Th^ men, as a 
rule, are very healthy, also the inhabitants of the adjoining 
neighbourhood.” 

William S. Till, Esq., C.E„ the borough engineer, writes,. 
9th August, 1879: “ I have to inform you that I have been con¬ 
nected with the Saltley Sewage Works and Farm since their 
commencement, and can say of my own knowledge that there 
has not been any epidemic during the whole period; in fact, I 
*have repeatedly remarked the healthiness of the men employed 
thereat.” 


CliASS 2 .—CeOTOON SeWAOE FABM at BEPDINOTOJSr. 

At Croydon, sewage irrigation as a mode of purifying sewage 
has been practised for a longer period than in any other town 
in this country. The amount of land formerly used, however, 
was of small extent, consisting of grass-land which was unpre¬ 
pared for the reception of the sewage. In the year 1857 the 
sewage of Croydon proper was applied to but 15 acres of land. 
It was not until the year 1860 that a large portion of the pre¬ 
sent fern was ^ken oh lease by the Croydon Local Board from 
vaidons owners, and was let to Mr. John Marriage for a term of 
elevM years. At the end of the year 1860 this farm was so far 
eompiet^ that 100 acres of it were under irrigation* The total 
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acreage of the farm at that time was 301 acres, of which not 
more than 240 acres were at any time irrigated with sewage. 
In the year 1871 the farm was extended, so that at the present 
time it contains the following areas 

A, E. p. 

Freehold land of the Croydon Local Board .. 55 3 iJ ^ 


Leasehold from Dr. Sborthouse . 37 2 15 

„ Mr, Quilter . 191 0 27* 

„ Mr. Beddingtou .171 0 19* 


455 2 23 

After the expiration of Mr. Marriage’s lease in 1871, the farm 
was let to the Croydon Irrigation and Farming Co., Limited, 
at the full rents paid by the Local Board, together with interest 
on capital expended. In three years this Company lost 7072Z., 
when they w’ere relieved of the undertaking on paying a fine of 
500Z., which appears in the accounts of 1874, and this sum, 
together with the back rents and interest paid by the Company, 
makes this year’s undertaking appear to have been remunerative. 
Since the stoppage of the Company, the farm has been worked 
by the Croydon Local Board under the charge of a manager. 
Mr, Joseph Parrott is the present manager, with whom an 
arrangement had been made at the time this sewage farm was 
entered in the competition, that he should take over the farm; 
but this arrangement has not been carried out, and he still con¬ 
tinues the management for the Local Board. 

Not more than 360 acres of the whole farm are at present 
under sewage inigation at any time. Having regard to the 
fact that certain crops are not irrigated (such as oats) during 
their period of growth, the area of land to which the sewage is 
actually applied does not exceed 320 acres all the year round. 
The population of the district draining on to this farm is esti¬ 
mated at 55,000, so that the sewage of at least 170 persons is. 
constantly applied to each acre of land irrigated in the course 
of a year. The quantity of sewage applied in twelve months,, 
from October 1878 to September 1879, was equal to a daily 
volume of 140 gallons per head per day of the population. 

The sewage is brought on to the farm at Beddington by two^ 
outfall sewers; one from Croydon proper, the other bringing the 
drainage from the southern side of the Norwood Hills. The* 
sewage is discharged on to the farm by direct gravitation. Pre¬ 
viously to the liquid sewage passing on to the land, it is passed 
through Mr, Baldwin Latham’s patent sewage extractors, which 
remove the sand, solid faeces, paper, &c. These extractors, 
consist of revolving screens, which are actuated by the sewage 
itself, so as to continuously remove the solid matter as fast as it 

» * These areas have been purchased by the Croydon Local Board since tho- 
inspection of tlie farm by the Judges. 
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is conveyed down by the sewers. The machinery for the ex¬ 
traction of the solids from the Norwood sewage is placed upon 
the upper end of the sewage farm, and that for the removal of 
the solids from the sewage of Croydon proper is situated at a 
place called Brimstone Barn, which, was formerly the site of 
large sewage tanks, in which the sewage was treated with a 
view to purification, and is between the town and the farm. 
The volume of sewage passing daily on to this farm varies 
immensely. During the past year, in addition to the extra¬ 
ordinary wet season, large quantities of subsoil-water have been 
passed into the sewers by reason of the construction of new 
sewers within the water-line of the district, the water from the 
sewer trenches being admitted into the sewers as they are con¬ 
structed- These new sewer operations have more than doubled 
the volume of the sewage in the sewers of Croydon during the 
past year, and in the twelve months from October 1878 to the 
end of September 1879, 12,557,790 tons of sewage were passed 
on to the farm from both outfall sewers, an amount equivalent 
to a depth of 388*5 inches on the 320 acres actually irrigated, 
in addition to the local rainfall, which was 33*4 inches during 
the same period—the actual quantity of sewage applied per 
acre at Croydon being seven times greater than that applied per 
acre at Leamington during the same period. The whole con¬ 
tents of the sewers at Croydon are at all periods discharged on 
to the farm, there being no storm-water outlets by which any 
portion of the water from the sewers can escape at any point 
into the adjacent streams. The Croydon sewage farm is an 
exception in this respect to the other sewage farms which have 
been inspected, as it deals completely with the whole sewage of 
the place in all weathers. It should be observed that a large 
portion of the rain falling on the streets of Croydon is not 
admitted into the sewers, but is conveyed away direct to the 
natural water-courses of the district. 

The soil of the farm is well adapted for the purpose of sewage 
treatment. It is a light soil, resting on a gravel subsoil, con¬ 
sisting of a light gravel drift overlying the Woolwich and 
Reading beds of the Tertiary formation. The farm is admirably 
adapted for irrigation, both from the character of its soil and 
the gradient of the slopes. Experiments have been made upon 
seven samples of soil from this farm. A sample of light peaty 
soil absorbed 103*0 per cent, of its weight of water, while the 
subsoil firom the same field was found to be a heavy marl, 
absorbing 25*9 per cent of its weight of water. A sample of 
gravelly surface-soil was found to absorb 48*5 per cent, of its 
weight of water, and another sample of very similar soil from 
another field absorbed 49*7 per cent, of its weight of water. 
The subsoil of gravel from under this latter sample absorbed 
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but 13’1 per cent, of its weight of water. A sample of surface- 
soil of dark colour, consisting of gravel and containing fine 
roots, was found to absorb 65*9 per cent, of its weight of water. 

The subsoil from under this sample was very open gravel, which 
would absorb but 9*4 per cent of its weight of water. These 
two last samples were taken from :a field- noted for its taking 
large volumes of sewage; and in fact a very., considerable volume 
of sewage can be applied to this field for several days, and but 
little effluent water will flow off. ThO farm is not drained to 
any great extent, and it is more or less water-logged, and would 
be greatly improved both by surface and subsoil drainage; but 
what is urgently required is the 'removal of the large and 
increasing volume of the subsoil water from the sewers. Not¬ 
withstanding the enormous volume^ of sewage which is poured 
on to this land, the effluent flowing off at all periods of our 
inspection was clear and limpid. 

A great portion of the farm consists of worn-out rye-grass. 
Water-grasses were to be found luxuriating in many of the 
fields, yet, notwithstanding, the farm carries a great number of 
horses and cattle. Some of the fields were very much poached, 
and the herbage was damaged, by the cattle which were de¬ 
pastured thereon. The sewage is conveyed and distributed 
over the farm in earth-cut carriers, and generally these carriers 
were .clean and, in good order. 

The Local Board’s accounts, since they have had the manage¬ 
ment of the farm, show that there are only two years in which the 
accounts are complete in themselves, viz. 1874 and 1878, as in 
these years .alone has there been a valuation at the commence¬ 
ment and termination of the financial year. The summary of 
the accounts for the two years for which “the returns are com¬ 
plete—1874 and 1878—^are as shown in the table on page 66. 

The profit and loss for the respective years ending 25th March, 
1875, 1876, and 1877 are shown by the following account:— 

CROYDON SEWAGE FARM. 

Account for the Years ending March 25,1875,1876i and 1877. 

brcoMB. £ 5 <? 1 Expenditubb, £ s 

Valuation, 25thM£urcli, 1877 .. 5,151 8 6 : Valuation, 25tli March, 1874 .. 4,752 3’ 9 

Receipts— - Expenditure-r- 

Year ending 2'5th March, 1875 7,256 0 0 Year ending 25th March, 1875 10,636 5 1 

„ 25thMarch, 1876 6,760 0 ol „ 25thMarch, 1876 9,577 13 8 

„ 25th March, 1877 7,162 - 6 4 „ 25th March, 1877 9,390‘8 2 

Balance-Loss on 3 working 8,006 10 10 

£54,336 5 8 £54,336 5 8 

loss s £2668 105. lljd. jer annum. 


VOL. XVI.—S. S. 


F 





BHDDINGTON SHWAGE FAEM AOOOTOTS. 
1874. 
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As no valuation was made at the end of the year, the valuation 
made on the 29th September has been included in the account of 
income and expenditure (p. 67). This valuation, amounting to 
5003Z. 2$, 6 ^?., is divided into two items, viz. 3185Z. 8 ^. 6d, for live 
and dead stock, and 1818Z, Is. Qd. for tillages, &c. With reference 
to this valuation, however, it should be said that a valuation 
made at Michaelmas would naturally be more than one made on 
the following Lady Day, which is the end of the financial year 
at Croydon. This is shown to be the case by actual experience 
at Croydon, for a valuation of this farm on the 29th September, 
1876, amounted to 5928Z. 4^. 9eZ., and at the foUowing Lady Day 
it amounted to 5151Z. 85 . fid. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
loss on working during the past year amounted to the large sum of 
6496Z. 13^. 8 d., being at the rate of not less than 14Z. 5s. 2d. per 
acre,' or a sum greatly in excess of the very large rent which is paid 
for. this farm. It should be observed, in reference to the accounts 
of the Croydon sewage farm, that, with the exception of the 
last year, the losses in which have been increased by reason of 
the excessive volume of cold spring-water passed on to the farm, 
the apparent loss is not so great when compared with other 
farms, provided the same amount of rent and taxes were paid as 
at Croydon. This is apparent when the account for the year 
ending the 25th of March, 1878, is compared with the Leaming¬ 
ton Farm account of 1877, which shows a balance of profit in 
the year of 567Z. 3s. 4|d.; but the sewage farm at Leamington 
only pays 21. 4^. per acre rent, and Croydon lOZ. per acre rent, 
and the rates and taxes are proportionately higher at Croydon, so 
that if Leamington had to pay the same rent, &c., the loss would 
have been greater per acre at Leamington than at Croydon. 

The cost of preparing the farm at Beddington for sewage 
purposes has been comparatively small. By an arrangement 
entered into with Mr. John Marriage, the first tenant, the Local 
Board had a portion of the farm laid out at a cost of 3Z. per 
acre, which was the amount they allowed* to Mr. Marriage for 
the work. The cost of the sewage extractors and buildings, 
laying out additional lands (about 120 acres), including culverts 
for' conveying the sewage on to “the lands,* makes the total 
7722Z. 6 s., m^e up as follows;— * - : - ‘ £ s d 

Mr. Hayward’s contract for culverts, erection of bnildings, and) ooi 7 o a 

extractors on farm .' j ^ ^ 

Messrs. Burton and Waller, sewage extractors at Brimstone Bsm .1406 9 3 
Messrs, Peskett and Taylor, huilding for sewage extractors at 

Brimstone Bam .. .. ... 

Laying down additional land, ccmstmction of culverts, &c.„ in- 
cludmg superintendence, about 120 acres laid out £3040 7s. 
lid., less fine deducted Sum contractor, £200 .. . • .. 

paid Mr. Marriage, 240 acrcs laid out, at £3 per acre 

Total cost of -works. 


537 19 1 

2840 7 11 
720 0 0 


£7722 6 0 
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The following table gives the 

Acres. I 


Italian rye-grass .180 

Permanent pasture.120 

Mangolds.40 

Oats ..4li 

Waste .28 

Cabbage. 

Yegetable marrows. 1^ 

Sprouting broccoli. li 

Sage .. .. .. 1 


Carried forward .. .. 416 i 


cropping for the year 1879 :— 

Acres. 

Brought forward .. 416^ 


Celery .. 1 

Seed-beds.. .. 01 

Parsnips. 1 

Rhubarb. 4 

Parsley .. .. 0^ 

Savoys .20 

Coleworts.10 

Osiers .. .. .. If 

Total. 455^ 


Eye~grass .—^This is the principal crop grown both for sale and consump¬ 
tion. The crop is sown either in the autumn or the spring. Three bushels 
per acre of seed are sown, and the crop is allowed to stand fully three years, 
and it is regularly irrigated with sewage. 

Mangolds ,—^Mangolds are grown on this farm both for home consumption 
and for sale. They are drilled on ridges 26 inches distant, and the plants 
are 18 inches apart. Various kinds are grown, but the “Yellow Inter¬ 
mediate ” is the favourite sort. In 1878, mangolds were not large, but were 
of good quality. In 1879 they presented a very poor and unhealthy appear¬ 
ance, and, having been sown early, largely ran to seed, and the crop was very 
foul. The water-logged condition of the land injured the crop and prevented 
its being properly cleaned. 

Cabbages ,—Cabbages are very largely grown on this farm. There was one 
field clean and well s6t out, but not sewaged.' The common cabbages are all 
planted on ridges 24 inches distant, and the plants are 24 inches apart on 
the ridge. Savoys are also planted at the same distances. Coleworts are 
planted on broad ridges 12 inches distant on each side of the ridge, and 
12 inches distant from each other. The cabbages on some parts of the farm 
are irrigated, and on other parts they have had no sewage. 

Broccoli are grown on ridges 24 inches distant, the plants being 24 inches 
apart, in a field which has not been irrigated for some years, 

Bhubarh ,—^This is a crop that is largely grown. It is pnlled and sent to 
the London market for sale. After the marketing period is over no use is made 
of the residue. It is grown from roots which are divided every three years, 
and which roots are plmited 3 feet by 24 feet apart, and, when planted, receive 
a good dressing of fermyard-manure. The crop is also manured in the autumn. 
Unlike the practice on other sewage farms, the rhubarb on this farm is not 
irrigated with sewage, and it has l^n grown on the same land for the last 
seven years. 

Sage, JParsley, Vegetable Marrows, Parsnips, and Celery are also grown on 
this farm; but these crops, with the exception of celery, are not fitted to "be 
treated with sewage, and none of them have been so treated. The celery is 
grown from plants reared in frames on the farm, and is planted in rows 6 feet 
apart, the p^ts bdng 7 inches from each other on the level; it is gradually 
earthed up as the plant grows. 

Oats ,—^Oats are now grown, and one field was a grand crop, but it was not 
sewaged. 

TOeoi.—Wheat has also occasionally been grown, but it is not sewaged. 

Osiers are grown on one or two plots. French and Brown willows are the 
varieties grown. The sets are planted 2 feet by 14 foot apart each way. The 
cfop is used in marketing the garden produce. The osiers are planted in damp 
positions, and are not directly irrigate with sewage.' 
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Rotation of Cropping .—The rotation of cropping pursued on 
this farm is, first, rje-grass for three years, followed by cabbage 
or other vegetables; these again are followed by mangolds, and 
then a cereal crop is taken, after which is a return to rye-grass. 

Cattle .—From forty to forty-five cows in-milk are kept, some 
of which are bred on the farm, others are usually bought in before 
or just after calving. Some’ of the cows are Shorthorns, and the 
others are half-bred. The calves are sold off to local dealers at 
from one to three weeks old. The milk is mostly sold on the 
farm, wholesale, at from Xl\d. to 1^. per gallon of four quarts ; 
but some is now retailed in Croydon at 1$. M. per gallon. The 
average daily yield of a cow is from two to three gallons. 
The cows are fed in the summer with rye-grass and cotton-cake, 
and are turned out to grass. In the winter they are entirely 
stall-fed with hay, pulped mangolds, distillers’ wash, grains, cut 
straw, and cotton-cake. Occasionally, and as required, the cows 
have either cotton- or linseed-cake, according to the requirements 
of the case. Fourteen bullocks were being fed on the farm, and 
were ready for sale at the time of our inspection. The food for 
the bullocks consisted of a mixture of pulped mangolds, dis¬ 
tillers’ wash, hay, and cut straw, with some corn. There were 
about fifty head of other cattle on the farm lying out and being 
fed on hay in the winter, and grazing in the summer. The milk¬ 
ing stock are not kept in such condition as we observed on other 
farms, so that when a cow fails or becomes barren, a considerable 
loss ^is entailed between the buying and selling price, or they 
have to be expensively fed, before they are ready for sale. The 
cows were not kept in such a cleanly condition as we observed 
with satisfaction on other sewage farms. Sawdust was largely 
used for litter in the sheds. The cow-sheds are old, and are by 
no means so convenient as those either at Leamington or Reading. 

Morses .—Eighteen horses are kept to work on the farm, and 
for taking the produce to the London markets. There are 
seventeen carthorses, partly Flemish-bred and partly English, 
and there is one nag on the farm. The manager has observed 
that the horses on this farm are much subject to grease. 

The farm is open as a lair for cattle and horses that are taken 
in to g^ze. The weekly charge is 5s. for small horses and 
ponies, and 6s. for large horses. Stock are charged at the rate 
of 3s. a week for a cow or a bullock, 25^. 6d. for a heifer, and 4rf. 
per head for sheep. At these prices it was found that a dairy¬ 
man sent his stock on to the farm, but it 4s questionable if this 
mode of dealing with the crop pays, as the cattle destroy a 
considerable amount of grass when the land is moist. All the 
fiel^ staining cattle were much poached, and a large part 
of the herbage was destroyed. 
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The farm-manure from the sheds and folds is used on that part 
of the farm which is not irrigated, and on the market-garden. 

Sanitary. —^Ninety-four persons reside on the farm, including 
thirty children, and, in addition, fifty-four persons are at present 
engaged at work upon the farm. The number of persons, how¬ 
ever, working on the farm a few years back, when market¬ 
gardening was more in vogue, was still greater. 

Mr. J. Parrott, the present farm-manager, reported that no 
form of epidemic disease has ever manifested itself on the farm 
during the period that he has had the management of it. 

One death, an infant one month old, is all that has been 
recorded as having taken place on the farm, and that was 
reported as delicate from its birth,” and one death from con¬ 
sumption had occurred among those working on the farm. Mr. 
Parrott stated that the health of those engaged on the farm is 
“ remarkably good.” 

The Female Orphan Asylum at Beddington is contiguous to 
the Croydon sewage farm, and contains a large number of 
inmates. The matron wrote, in reply to an inquiry made by 
the farm-manager, as follows, 6th August, 1879.—During the 
last two years we have^ had about 170 orphans in the school, 
and twelve or thirteen adults. We have had no illness of a 
serious character, and not one death amongst the girls since 
the 1st September, 1876. The orphans axe taken in from all 
parts of the country, and many of them are the children of 
delicate parents.” 

Mr. George Horseley, who managed this farm for some years, 
both under the Farm Company and the Local Board, reported, 
12 th September, 1879, that “the health of the men engaged on 
the sewage farm at Beddington during the- time I had the 
management was very good. I do not remember any of them 
having any illness of any kind to prevent them from coming to 
their work. Peade, the waterman, had been fourteen years on 
the farm, and had never had a day’s illness during the time. I 
have some men working for me at the present time who state 
that they never had their health better than when they were at 
work at the irrigation farm; in fact I consider an irrigation 
farm as healthy for the workmen as any other farm. With 
regard, to the deaths, three occurred during the period I was 
there. The first was Bedlow, Mr. Marriage’s old foreman. He 
died from some inward complaint, and had been iU for some 
time. Another was a child who died of scarlet fever. In this 
case it was clearly shown that the child had the fever when it 
came on to the farm. It had only been on the farm a few days 
when it was taken ill. The father of the child had been Hvmg 
near the barracks at Croydon. In the next house to that in which 
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he lived were some children ill with the scarlet fever, and I 
believe that some deaths had occurred, which clearly showed 
that the child had caught the fever before it left Croydon. The 
other death was a little boy who was accidentally run over by a 
waggon on Mitcham Common. These are the only deaths that 
occurred during the time I was there, and it was the only time 
scarlet fever was on the farm.” 

Mr. F. M. Cold wells, who was also for a short time manager 
of the farm under the Farm Company, wrote. Sept. 9th, 1879 : 

Although a great many hands were employed on the Croydon 
irrigation farm during the time I was' manager, and at least 
two families with children resided on it, I only knew of one 
case of sickness.” This case was that of a man who attended 
the sewage extractors on the farm at Beddington ; but he soon 
recovered, and shortly afterwards left the farm at Beddington, 
but has since been engaged on other sewage farms, and is now 
employed on the sewage farm at Northampton. 


Class 2.—^Readikg Sewage Faem. 

The Reading Sewage Farm is known as the Whitley-Manor 
Farm. It is situated between two and three miles to the south 
of ^Reading, and is the property of the Corporation of the 
Borough of Reading, Mr. W, W. Champion being the farm 
manager. 

The farm contains an area of 688 acres, of which 
350 acres are pasture, 

325 „ ,, arable, 

13 „ „ let in allotments, 

688 acres. 

The entire area of land purchased by the Urban Sanitary 
Authority of Reading for the purpose of sewage disposal was 
about 770 acres; and this area, exclusive of legal expenses, 
but inclusive of compensation to occupiers and‘of a sum 
of 4000i awarded to Mr. Attenborough, the owner of the 
adjoining property, for consequential damages, was about 
80,300/. Up to the time of our inspection 76 a. 0 r. 10 p, 
had been laid out for irrigation, and 54 acres were then uuder 
prep^tion for irrigation, but to which no sewage had been 
applied. The farm was established in 1875 for the purpose of 
purifying the sewage of Reading, which town, we were informed, 
3E^owwntainsa population of about 40,000 people, the sewage of 
33)000 of whom is passed on to the farm. 
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The sewage of Reading is collected bj intercepting sewers, 
and is conveyed to the pumping station placed in the lower 
portion of the town, upon the banks of the river Kennett, at 
a point where a weir crosses this river. Here the sewage is 
screened through an inclined grating fitted with a mechanical 
rake, which is occasionally worked by machinery, and it is 
then pumped on to the farm. At all ordinary times the water¬ 
power of the river Kennett is utilised for pumping the sewage. 
It drives three turbines, two of which are coupled together, 
and the remaining one is reserved for use when the head of 
water is low. The turbines work four single-acting force-pumps 
18 inches in diameter, the length of the stroke of the pumps 
being from time to time adjusted in proportion to the power 
available, the maximum length of stroke being 30 inches. 
When the river Kennett is in flood, and at other times when 
necessary, the sewage is lifted by steam-power. At the pumping- 
works there are a pair of horizontal high-pressure condensing 
steam-engines. Each engine has a steam cylinder 24 inches in 
diameter, and 42 inches length of stroke, and drives a pair of 
plunger pumps 30 inches in diameter and 36 inches stroke. 
The sewage is conveyed from the pumping-station to the farm, 
a distance of 2*43 miles, partly in a 24-inch cast-iron main 
2712 yards long, which,discharges into a 3-feet brick culvert 
1571 yards long, the lift of the pumps to the farm being 43 
feet. At the pumping station there is a storm-water overflow 
which communicates with the river, and which comes into 
action when the sewers are surcharged. The sewage pumping- 
station, including"'the, ^ cost of a new set of sluices across the 
river Kennett, and the sum.of *804Z. paid for the site, cost 
24,501Z., and the delivery main and brick sewers in connection 
therewith have cost 12,329/; 17^. 5d. The annual cost of 
pumping and of attention to fhe cleansing and flushing of the 
sewers, on an average of two years ending 31st of August, 1879, 
has been 731Z. When the sewage arrives upon the farm it 
is distributed on the ’surface from earth-cut carriers, the main 
carriers in all cases being earthenw^e pipes laid below the 
surface of the land.* 

The soil of that part of the farm already laid out for irrigation 
varies somewhat, being partly heavy and partly sandy loam^ 
The subsoil is partly heavy clay, partly gravel, and partly peat. 
Experiments made "with two samples of soil show that one 
sample of the soil absorbed 47'3 per cent, of its weight of 
water, and the other sample, being lighter soil, absorbed 30*4 
per cent, of its weight of water. The absorbent properties of 
the soil show that the land is of a porous description and well 
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adapted for sewage purposes. The worst feature, however, of 
this farm is its liability to be flooded. No less than 350 acres 
are liable to be flooded; and on the two occasions of our 
inspection we found large portions under %vater, viz., on the 
12th of February, and the 29th of May, 1879. We have since 
been informed that floods of the character experienced last year 
(1879) are very rare, and only occur at long intervals. The 
sewaged land has been under-drained in some parts 4 feet 
deep, the drains being 30 feet apart, but over the greater 
portion the drains are 60 feet apart, though some of the land 
has been drained as closely as 15 feet apart. An area used 
for filtration was in a completely water-logged condition, the 
land having been very much overdone with sewage. Most of 
the land also appeared to have had too much sewage. The por¬ 
tion under irrigation was fairly cultivated and decently clean, 
considering the quantity of sewage it has to receive. The 
volume of sewage passed on to the farm varies from a minimum 
of 500,000 gallons to a maximum of 800,000 gallons per day. 
It is only passed on to the farm between the hours of 6.30 A.M. 
and 5.30 P.M. every day; and in the night-time, or at such other 
times as it is not passed on to the farm, the sewage accumulates 
in two receiving tanks at the sewage pumping-station and in the 
outfall sewer at Reading. 

The amount of capital expended in preparing the 76 a. 10 p. 
of land for irrigation has been as follows;— 


£ s. d 

Pipe-can-iers. .. .* .* .. 657 13 1 

Distributing Boxes .. .. .. 85 1 6 

Culverts over Stream.. 36 9 9 

Preparation of Land . £12Zd 19 2 

Hedge-grubbing .. .. .. 176 2 0 

Pilling up Old Ditch .. .. .. 20 4 3i 

Cleansing out Hew Ditches .. 9 14 4i 


Drainage of Land .. .• . 611 15 1 

Forming Beads . 284 6 2 

‘Diversion of Stream.. .. .. 37 2 10 

Depreciation of Plant used on Works.. .. 68 9 4i 


£3026 17 7J 

The expenditure actually incurred includes the amount spent 
on 2 acres which were prepared for sewage, but are now occupied 
as the site of the new farm buildings. 

The following accounts give the Profit and Loss on this farm 
during the last three years;— 
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Sewage Farm CompetiHon, 1879. 



* No rent included foi freehold land fOpTmed by Sanitary Authority. Cost of pumping sewage not included. 
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Ko rent included for freehold land fenned hy Sanitary Authority. Cost of pumping sewage not included* 
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The following table gives the cropping of the farm for the 


year 1879:— 

A. E. E. 

Beans .. .. 38 0 0 

Mangolds. 7 0 0 

Wheat .31 2 0 

Oats. 96 0 0 

Mangolds (irrigated).31 3 0 

Cabbages (irrigated). 800 

Bye-grass. 51 0 0 

Land under Preparation for Sewage .. 140 0 0 

Grass-land .. .. ... .. 271 3 0 

Let in Allotments .. •• 13 0 0 


Total.. .. .. •• .. 688 0 0 


JBg^e-^rasa*-—This is the prindpal crop grown on the land to which sewage 
is applied. By preference the crop is sown on fallows in August, but occasion¬ 
ally it has been sown with the corn crop in the spring of the year. The 
quantity of seed sown per acre is 3 bushels, and we were informed that the 
crop should not be allowed to stand longer than two years. . The rye-grass is 
usually cut six or seven times a year, and is partly consumed on the farm 
and partly sold to customers who fetch it away. In May 1879 the crop then 
being cut was selling at the rate of 8Z. per acre ready cut on the ground. 
It receives large quantities of sewage during the period of its growth. 

Mangolds ,—^The most notable feature of this farm was the marvellous crop 
of mangolds grown in 1878; 118 tons of Mammoth Long Bed Mangolds (tops 
and roots) having been grown on, one acre, and 92 tons per acre without tops. 
It is generally said that mangolds forced to^uch an amazing size are of small 
value, and will not keep, but in this case we saw the last of them at the end 
of May 1879, and they were then sound and good. The mangolds are largely 
consumed on the farm, but some were sold last year in the field at 17s. per 
ton, or delivered in Beading at 20s. per ton. Forty-eight tons per acre of 
Tellow-Globe Mangolds were grown in 1878 on arable land after wheat, 
and were not sewaged. Mangolds are gro^vn on the level. Six pounds of 
seed per acre are drilled in rows at 27 inches apart, and the pl«gits are hoed 
out to 15 inches’ distance in the rows. It cost 15s. per acre to band-hoe the 
plants, which are also three times horse-hoed. The crop of 1879 was sown 
at the end of April, and was rather an irregular plant from an excess of 
sewage. The sorts of mangold grown on this farm are Long Bed, Berkshire 
Prize, Intermediate, and Qolden Tankard. The crop is irrigated with sewage 
up to the time of hand-hoeing, and if the weather is dry it is watered up to 
within six weeks or two months of the time of pulling. 

Caife*isres.----Thi8 crop was grown on the irrigated land in 1878, but owing 
to the waten-logged condition of the land, arising from the quantity of sewage 
obliged to be got rid of, and, from the severe frost, the crop was destroyed in 
the winter. Cabbages^are" grown on ridges 3 feet distant, and the plants are 
from 18 inches' to 36 indies apart on the ridge, depending upon the variety 
grown. 

The GereoZ <7rops on this farm are grown on land that is not sewaged, and 
are cultivated under the ordinary course of husbandry. 

^ —-There were on the farm at the time of our inspection 

ei^ty-one cows in-milk, sixteen cows dry in-calf, twelve barren 
cowS» twe^ty-fonr two-year-old heifers, twenty-three one-year-, 
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old heifers, fifteen two-year-old steers, thirty-three' one-year-old 
steers, fifty calves and three bulls, making in the whole 257 head 
of cattle. All the stock are well-bred shorthorns. The cows 
are milked to within about two months of calving, and they 
yield on an average two gallons of milk per head per day all 
the year round. The milk is partly sold in Reading and partly 
sent to the London market. It realises lOrf. per four quarts, 
except that sold in London, which is sold at three prices, viz., 
Is, 8rf., 1^. 6c?., and Is, 4c?. per barn gallon. The milking-cows 
are fed in the summer on Italian rye-grass, and each cow also 
receives some fine pollards, the quantity depending on the state 
of the rye-grass. In the winter the milking-cows are fed on man¬ 
golds, cut hay, and fine and coarse pollards, and they sometimes 
have a few crushed oats. The calves are not allowed to suck 
the cows, but are reared by hand on Simpson’s meal and new 
milk until they are old enough to turn out. Steers are sold fat 
when about two years old. The heifers are put into the herd. 
The barren cows on the farm were an excellent lot, and would 
soon be ready for the butcher. The yearlings were good and 
healthy, and seemed to be doing very well. The bulls on the 
farm are “ King of the Roses ” (36,853), “ Baron Havering 
13th,” by ‘‘3rd Duke of Geneva” (23,753), and “Wanderer,” 
by “ Earl of Ashfield” (36,571). The milking-cows were clean, 
well kept, and in good condition, four men being employed to 
look after them, and they are assisted by four others in milking* 
jBows.—N ineteen horses, mostly of French breed, are kept 
on the farm; and in addition to ordinary farm work they are 
engaged for some period in the year drawing manure and 
refuse from Reading to the. farm, and in the preparation of 
fresh land for sewage purposes. 

Buildings .—^The old farm buildings, which are mostly wooden 
barns, have been converted into capital places for the young 
stock. New buildings have been erected for the milking-stock, 
horses, &c. These buildings are well planned, and contain 
every convenience for preparing the food of the stock. There 
is a steam-engine on the premises which drives the food- 
preparing machinery, pulper, mill, 4&c.; and for mixing the food 
there are convenient places, which are connected with the cattle 
sheds by tramways. The manure is also removed in small 
trucks running on tramways direct from the sheds to the 
.manure pits, which consist of water-tight and shallow pits* 
•The cows all stand on open-slated wooden floors, an arrange¬ 
ment which is considered to save litter. Water is laid on to 
each of the sheds, and the whole buildings are very complete 
and suitable for their purpose. The sum of 5090?. 17s. 4d. has 
•been expended by the Corjporation of Reading in constructing 
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the new farm buildings, in the erection of cottages, and in the 
adaptation of the pld buildings to the present requirements of 
the farm. 

Sanitary, —Sixty-three persons live on the farm, including 
thirty-two children. Twenty-five others are engaged on the 
farm who do not reside on it. 

Mr. W. W. Champion, the farm manager, reported that one 
child died at the age of five weeks, wasting away from the 
birth.” Measles and whooping-cough appeared on the farm 
last winter and spring. These diseases had been “ prevalent 
in Reading and its neighbourhood.” No adults living or 
working on the farm have died, and, “judging from the ex¬ 
perience of the past, sewage irrigation does not seem prejudicial 
to health, no children (who would be the first to suffer) can be 
more bright and healthy; the men who attend to the irrigation 
(one of whom has been walking in the sewage and cleaning out 
the carriers for more than four years) are perfectly healthy, 
proving that by a wise provision of nature the earth and vegeta¬ 
tion seize hold of and convert to plant-food matters injurious to 
health.” 


II .—Notes on Market-Gardening and Vim-Culture in the North¬ 
west of France, By H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S., Secretary of 
the Society, and Editor of the ^ Journal.* 

Some of the statements in this paper will appear to many 
persons so remarkable that it is desirable to preface them with 
a few words of explanation. In the first place, it should be 
stated that my notes were taken in 1878; and although the 
wonderful intercalation and succession of market-garden crops 
which I shall indicate were taken successfully in that year, I 
cannot speak as to the results obtained by means of the different 
systems under the continued deluges of rain which the French 
agriculturists as well as ourselves experienced throughout 1879. 
I know, however, from correspondence, that, the past year has been 
very disastrous io the poorer gardeners in the Amiens district. 
What France has suffered from the Unseasonable and inclement 
succession of seasons which characterised last year could only 
be ascertained by another investigation; and that the recently 
appointed |loyal Commission on Agriculture have provided for. 

It has seemed to me, however, that these notes, which re¬ 
present the operations and results of ordinary seasons, might be 
usefully published at a time when everyone is discussing the 
great q^u^tions which bad h^ests and the effects of foreign 
i^mpetition have forced upon all classes connected with the 
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land* Those who may carefully study the following pages will 
doubtless be struck, as I was, with these two facts; (1) That 
the market-gardens in the districts which I have selected are on 
very poor land, judging it from an agricultural point of view; 
and (2) that the quality of the land has much less to do with its 
productiveness than the available supply of water. Indeed, if one 
were to divide the market-gardens into separate orders, classes, 
or other divisions, as a naturalist divides animals or plants 
according to the differences between them, the result would be 
very much as follows:— 

1. Market-gardens with water under the soil. 

2. Market-gardens with water on the soil. 

3. Market-gardens with water above the soil. 

In the order just mentioned it will, perhaps, be as well to 
take the three classes of market-gardens, namely, (1) those near 
Amiens on water-logged peat; (2) those irrigated by sewage 
near Paris; and (3) those near Paris watered by artificial 
means. In addition, some notes will be given on the methods 
of cultivation of certain plants, such as asparagus, dandelion, 
figs, and vines, which are pursued in certain localities in the 
north-west of France. 

One more word is necessary in explanation of a practice which 
is common to all descriptions of market-gardening in France. 
Englishm^ will read with some astonishment the enormous 
amount of care bestowed across the Ohannel on the cultivation 
•of salads, and the large proportion of garden-land occupied by 
them. But it must be remembered that neither the dejeflner 
nor the dinner is in France considered complete without a well- 
made salad. The consumption of lettuces, endives, radishes, 
cresses, and things of that kind, is somelMng enormous per 
head of the population; and so discriminating is the public 
taste that each of these plants is divided and sub-divided into 
varieties, each one of which has its proper season and uses. 
All this care is not confined to the production of the plant ; it 
is continued into the kitchen, and is completed in the dining¬ 
room. Indeed, there are few French ladies who consider their 
•daughters’ education complete if they cannot make a salad in a 
manner which will at the same time satisfy the requirements of 
the artist, the savant^ and the gourmet. But for this i^cial 
feature of* French living, it is doubtful whether the market- 
gardeners of Vaugirard, for example, could afford to pay half 
the rent that they now do. 


VOL. XVI.—S. S. 
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Aimiens Peat District. 

Every one who has travelled from Boulogne to Paris on the 
Northern of France Railway must have noticed near Amiens a 
tract of peat-bog, consisting of alternate patches of land and water^ 
the former nearly swamped but nevertheless bearing crops of 
garden produce. A day spent in exploring this region would well 
repay, not only the professional market-gardener, but every one 
interested in political economy. The district is about 2000 acres 
in extent, parcelled out in patches of small size. These patches 
are divided by ditches varying in width from six feet^.'to many 


Pig. 1 .—View of MarlceUgardens in the Peat-district near Amiens, 



yards, and all sufiSciently deep to allow the easy passage of the* 
canoe-like boats which are universally used by the gardeners to 
convey manure from the town to the gardens, and produce from 
the gardens to the river-side market. The canoes are pushed 
along in the narrower and shallower ditches by means of a boat-¬ 
hook, but in the larger and deeper canals they are propelled by 
means of a paddle, with singular dexterity and swiftness, by a 
man or womw sitting aft. 
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The gardens rarely exceed 2^ acres in extent, and one of that 
size would be managed entirely by a man and his wife, but then 
the work is simple slavery. In the summer the women work on 
three days in the week from half-past two in the morning until 
ten o’clock at night, and on the alternate days from 5 A.M. until 
10 P.M., making an average of about eighteen hours per day! 
In the winter they work'from daylight until dark. Similar 
hours are observed by the men, and they do the heaviest portion 
of the work. If the workpeople are hired, the women receive 
about Is. 5d. per day, and the men 2s. 

In some cases the gardeners are owners, and in others they are 
tenants, of their land. The drier land is let at an average rental 
of nearly 5Z. per acre; and the good land, with a portion of it 
peaty and only slightly decomposed, lets at still higher prices, 
while the value of the fee simple exceeds 160Z. per acre. Con¬ 
sidering that one-fifth of the so-called acreage consists of water 
and only four-fifths of land, it should be interesting to learn how 
the gardeners manage to pay such rents and earn their livelihood 
out of such small gardens; and how they obtain a gross pro¬ 
duce, estimated to average 35Z. per acre, out of a peat bog. 

The following description, in which it is assumed that a 
new garden is to be made, is drawn from information which I 
obtained partly froih M. Mannechets, President of the Society 
of Agriculture and Horticulture of the Somme; but chiefly 
from M, Kacquet, the Professor of Agriculture at Amiens, who 
accompanied me on my visits to the market-gardens. One of 
the largest proprietor-gardeners of the district, -M. Maille, of 
Neuville-FAmiens, paddled us about and amongst the"* gardens^ 
and very intelligently Explained and practically illustrated any 
points of special interest 

Preparation of the soil .—^A certain quantity, generally a thick¬ 
ness of 6 inches, of peat, which forms the subsoil, is brought up 
to mix with the top soil, and thus give it a fertility which it does 
not naturally possess. The depth from which the peat is ob¬ 
tained varies, of course, with the nature and depth of the surface 
soil; but from two to three feet may be taken as an average. 
Beneath the peat is a layer of impermeable clay, which is never 
touched in any case. After the peat has been mixed with the 
surface soil, and in some cases coincidently with the mixing, 
a double dressing^’ of stable-dung from Amiens, namely, from 
20 to 24 tons per acre, is given. This manure costs 11^. per ton, 
and probably the great demand for it is the explanation of its 
very high price. No lime is used as manure, and the great 
object of the gardeners is to preserve the vegetable fibres in the 
peat as long as possible. After a certain time, however, varying 
from 12 to 20 years or more, the land gets “tired” of the con- 
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tinual cropping, and then its fertility is renewed by an admixture 
with it of the same quantity of peat as before, followed by a 
double manuring as just described. 

I have sfated that one-fifth of the nominal acreage consists of 
water. Therefore the owner or occupier of the garden has the 
right to renew the fertility of his land by obtaining peat or mud 
from his side of the bed of the adjoining ditches, instead of from 
the subsoil of his land. 

When the land has been fairly brought into cultivation it is 
dug by hand every winter two spits deep, and in spring it is 
manured with from 10 to 12 tons per acre of stable-dung, which 
is forked in immediately before the first sowing. During the last 
few years a sewage-manure, manufactured by the Goux process, 
has been somewhat extensively used at the rate of rather more 
than one ton per acre, with less than a ton of ordinary stable- 
manure. The Goux sewage-manure is said to contain 2J to 3 
per cent, of nitrogen, 3 to 4 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and 1^ 
to 2 per cent, of potash, and its price is 57. per ton, which is as 
high in proportion as the cost of the stable-manure. 

Courses of cropping .—Doubtless many variations in the 
system of cropping which I shall describe may be found in 
the Amiens market-garden district, but I believe the following 
statement will give a fair general idea of the system pursued. 
It should be noted, in advance, that the gardeners generally 
grow their own seed, as they assert that seed obtained from even 
the best seedsmen generally fails; and it is quite conceivable 
that a process of acclimatizing both seeds and people is neces¬ 
sary to a successful result under the circumstances. 

(1.) In February the land is sown with a mixture of short 
radishes and Tongres carrots, and as these are gathered they are 
succeeded by a mixture of onions, leeks, and winter lettuces, 
which come off in succession. The lettuce is called gliante,” 
meaning glossy or shining, and has its leaves bordered with a 
reddish tinge. AjDaongst the onions a few seeds of cauliflowers 
are sown, for the purpose of bearing seed. 

It is impossible to say what the portion of land devoted to 
the above course in one year will bear the next, but it may be 
assumed that it will be one of the following, and probably all 
of them will be taken in turn. In fact, the course just described 
appears to occupy about one-third of the gardens every year, 
and thus onions are not taken on the same ground more than 
once in three years. 

(2.) Thk course is essentially devoted to the Magolaine 
potato, which is planted in February. Between every second 
^w of potatoes, and in . place of a third, shoots of artichokes are 
planted in April, the plants remaining not more than two years. 
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The distance between the rows of potatoes or of potatoes and 
artichokes is about 18 inches. Sometimes, the bed is planted 
entirely with potatoes, and in that case they are succeeded by 
cauliflowers with lettuces between them, or with lettuces and 
chicory (endive) in place of cauliflowers. 

(3.) In the August of the previous year, Batavian lettuces 
having been sown, and pricked out in October or November, 
they are gathered in May, and are succeeded by haricots sown 
in May or June. 

(4.) In November of the previous year, about the 25th, peas 
having been sown in double rows a foot apart, with a distance 
of 4 feet 6 inches between each double row, a line of savoys is 
planted in May in that interval, and, like the peas, gathered as 
soon as ready, and as the ground is cleared various salads are 
planted. 

(5.) This course consists of winter cabbages, which had been 
sown in August or September, planted out as soon as possible, 
and gathered in June. The cabbages are followed by carrots, 
which are again succeeded by chicory (endive) in August or 
September. 

It should be added, that a piece of land is devoted to the 
raising of seedling cabbage, savoy, lettuce, and other plants, to 
be pricked out as required. 

(Seneral remarks .—^The quantity of land cultivated by one 
person is generally in a number of pieces, more or less distant 
from one another. This is not objected to, as an accident 
happening to one part of the district, such as a flood, or a storm 
of wind or hail, is not then so likely to affect all the plots 
belonging to one man to an equally injurious extent, very 
ingenious temporary and movable fences are made of willow- 
twigs, mats, and all kinds of refuse material, in order to protect 
the plants from frost and from the prevailing winds. 

The drier the season the better for this kind of gardening, as 
vegetables and salads are dearer in dry weather, and the Amiens 
marsh-gardens rarely or never want watering, in consequence of 
the water-level being so near the surface of the land The 
porous nature of the soil is increased, or, at any rate, carefully 
preserved, by the annual diggings and manurings. 

The produce of these gardens is very large in quantity, but 
the quality of the vegetables is not the best. Although rarely 
or never watered, the crops are nearly always watery, and 
deficient in flavour. Thus, market-gardeners who cultivate 
ordinary light land, and who frequently have to water their 
crops, can sell cabbages, for instance, at 10 centimes each, 
when the Amiens gardeners have to be content with 4 or 
5 centimes a piece for most of theirs. Still, there can be no 
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doubt that a large amount of valuable produce is economically 
obtained from a soil which an uninitiated observer would con¬ 
sider impossible to cultivate under the circumstances which I 
have attempted to describe. 

When taking leave of M. Maille, I mentioned the bogs of 
Ireland, told him of their neglected condition, and their micro¬ 
scopic rents, and asked him whether it would not be worth his 
while to make a personal examination of them with a view 
to emigration. His exclamation, evidently sincere, was ;—Si 
fetais jmneV^ 

Sewage Market-gardening. 

Sewage-farming has already been frequently treated of in this 
Journal; and the Report of the Judges of the Sewage Farms 
which were entered to compete for the Prizes oflFered by the 
Mansion House Committee, in connection with the recent Inter¬ 
national Agricultural Exhibition at Kilburn, immediately pre¬ 
cedes this article. The best results hitherto attained in England 
by the application of sewage to the land are there described in 
detail. The object of this short notice is much less ambitious, 
namely, to draw attention to the manner in which sewage is 
profitably applied in the vicinity of Paris to the growth of 
market-garden crops,—a means of utilising fiecal matters which 
appears to have been hitherto somewhat neglected in the United 
Kingdom.* 

It is obvious that all farmers cannot turn market-gardeners, if 
only because fresh vegetables deteriorate by being carried long 
distances. On the other hand, land that is utilized for the 
defaecation of sewage is nearly always close to a large town, 
where market-garden produce is in great demand. It therefore 
seems a natural inference that the growth of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, adapted to the requirements of the local market, 
should be one of the principal objects of the sewage-farmer, if 
experience or experiment should prove that sewage-irrigation is 
favourable to the profitable production of such crops. 

In England, this question is at present a matter of experiment, 
while in France, on the sandy plain of Gennevilliers, it has for 
some few years been demonstrated to be a success, by the ex¬ 
perience on a considerable scale of many occupiers of barren 
land, which had hitherto been nearly worthless from either a 
horticultural or an agricultural point of view. 

If we refer to Mr. Morton’s description of Half-a-dozon 
English Sewage Farms,” published in the Second Part of this 

* Judges of Sewage Farms remark, That the growing of garden«»siuif rn 
. a sewage ton ie more or lees 'a misteke.”—Fide supA, p. 61 . 
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'^Journal ’ for 1876, the then position of the market-garden ques¬ 
tion will be made apparent by the paucity of references to 
market-garden crops in the 32 pages of the Journal which that 
paper occupies. On p. 417 it is stated that there were, at 
Heathcote, near Leamington, 7 a. 3 r. 6 p. of market-garden in 
1872, followed by cabbages in 1873. In 1874, there were 
10 a. 1 r. 34 p. of parsnips, potatoes, and carrots; followed in 
1875 by rhubarb, mangold, and cabbage; and in 1876 by 
rhubarb, grass, &c. Thus is out of a total of 400 acres under 
sewage irrigation. In fact, as Mr. Morton observes, a begin¬ 
ning has been made at market-gardening” (p. 420). At Don¬ 
caster rather more had been done, though some little doubt 
appeared to exist as to the value of the sewage for fruit-crops. 
Mr. Morton’s statement is as follows :—“ Probably the speci¬ 
ality of the Doncaster sewage farm is its garden ground, which, 
lying admirably for the reception of sewage, will, no doubt, 
ultimately be enormously productive. Besides ordinary garden 
vegetables, there were beds of fruit—strawberries, gooseberries, 
and currants; all of which had been sewaged, and owed their 
productiveness, in some measure, so it was believed^ to the 
occasional irrigation which they had received.” 

At Bedford, more attention is paid to market-garden crops; 
as rhubarb, cucumbers, cauliflowers, red-cabbage, asparagus, 
vegetable marrows, &c., are all grown, in addition to large 
acreages of potatoes, onions, and carrots (see p. 431); and at 
Wrexham, where Colonel A. Jones makes his sewage farm 
profitable, the market-garden plot is one of the most productive 
fields he has ” (p. 436). 

In contrast to this brief sketch of the slow-growing germ of 
sewage-gardening in England,* as told incidentally by Mr. 
Morton in 1876, let me trace briefly the rapid extension of this 
means of utilizing sewage, which has taken place on the sandy 
plain of Gennevilliers. This is a north-western suburb of 
Paris, which I visited under very favourable circumstances, 
owing to the kindness of M* Henri Vilmorin, the reporter of 
the Commission to which allusion will presently be made. 

Commencing in 1869 with less than 18 acres of land under 
irrigation, the area devoted to the utilization of sewage has 
annually increased, until in 1877 it amounted to between 800 
and 900 acres, and in 1878 to nearly 1000 acres, while the rent 
of the land per acre has been augmented four-fold. This in¬ 
crease of rent is some measure of the value attached to ihe 

* It is cturlous that the English sewage farms ou which marhet-gardening has 
be,en attempted, viz. Bedford, Wresham, Leamington, and Doncaster, are those, 
to which prizes have been awarded Vide the Beport of the Judges of Semge 
Farms, passim. 
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sewage as a fertilizer, because a mere nominal charge is at 
present made for it, and each farmer is allowed to turn on to 
his land as much or as little as he chooses, and at such times as 
he considers it desirable that his crop should be irrigated. 
Land which, before sewage-irrigation was possible, let at no 
more than from 25s. to 35^.. per acre, although so near Paris, 
now easily commands from five to seven guineas. The produce 
of the land has changed from a miserable yield of 12 to 16 
bushels of rye or oats, to such enormous receipts as a gross 
money return of from 48Z. to 64Z. per acre from cabbages, and 
of from 80/- to as much even as 160/. yielded by cauliflowers. 
Other vegetables, such as carrots, onions, and artichokes, have 
yielded nearly as large a return, as also have peppermint, ab¬ 
sinthe, and other savoury herbs. 

About one-sixth part of the sewage of Paris is conveyed to 
the pumping-stations at St. Ouen, Clichy, and St. Denis; but a 
comparatively small portion of this fraction has hitherto been 
utilised, the remainder being still conveyed' into the Seine. 
In this respect the sewage-gardeners of Gennevilliers have a 
great advantage over the occupiers of sewage farms who are 
compelled to pass over their land the whole of the sewage con¬ 
veyed to it at all seasons of the year, whether the crops require 
irrigation or not, and whether the season is wet or dry. There¬ 
fore, with a view to encourage the application of sewage to the 
land, the authorities have'given leases of the sewage for nine 
years to the present concessionaires, the rent being under 5^. 
per acre for the first three years, and the charge to be revised at 
the end of each period of that duration. 

M. de la Trehonnais has already described the sewage gardens 
of Gennevilliers so thoroughly in this ‘ Journal,^* that it is 
uimecessary to travel over the same ground. Some peculi¬ 
arities of cultivation may, however, be noticed, more par¬ 
ticularly in reference to the manner in which the sewage is 
conveyed and applied to the growing crops. 

At the present time the sewage is conveyed from the 
pumping-station to the fields in large closed conduits; and not 
until it is diverted into the main carriers on the land is it 
exposed to the open air- In this way the nuisance which is 
more or less inseparable from a sewage farm is reduced to a 
minimum. On the land itself there are the usual series of main 
and secondary open carriers, and the latter are placed at right 
angles to the ridges. These ridges, on which the crops are grown, 
are not more than broad enough for two rows of cabbages. The 
“ turned out of the small carriers or gulleys into the 

* Seconl feeriesi vol, xii. ^'art I. pp. 109 to m, 1870, 
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furrows between the ridges, and thus do not come into actual 
contact loith the growing plants^ as is the case when they are 
grown on the flat. Generally, two parallel rows of cabbages, 
cauliflowers, &c., are planted on each ridge; and scarcely a 
crop is .to be seen without another and smaller or later crop 
coming forward between the plants of what may be termed the 
main crop. These peculiarities in the methods of cultivation 
and irrigation, in addition to the porous nature of the soil, have 
probably much to do with the successful application of sewage 
to market-garden crops at Gennevilliers. 

It must be admitted, however, that many of the market- 
gardeners at Gennevilliers give evidence of the abundance and 
strength of the sewage by becoming careless of the growth of 
weeds. That the foulness of much of the land was not a necessity 
of the system or the season, was made manifest to me by a visit 
to the land in the occupation of the authorities of the city of 
Paris. This is, indeed, a garden, whether judged by the 
abundance of the crops, the variety of the plants cultivated, or 
the cleanliness of the land. 

According to a report of a Commission appointed by the 
Prefect of the Seine to inquire into the results of the application 
of sewage to market-garden crops, it appears that general yields 
were 30 to 50 tons per acre of cabbages, 48 tons of beetroots, from 
20 to over 50 tons of carrots, and 6 tons of haricot beans. But 
these figures by no means represent the total produce of the 
land in the course of the year, for not only is there generally an 
intercalated crop, but after the cabbages, &c., are sold off there 
is generally time to take another crop between the plants of 
what w’as the “ intercalated crop,*^ but which after the sale of 
the cabbages becomes the main crop. Of other and more 
valuable, crops than those already quoted, the following yields 
are given:—Artichokes 14,000 to 32,000 heads per acre; 
cauliflowers, 8000 to 12,000 heads, weighing from 14 to 16tons; 
garlic, 15 tons; celery, more than 40 tons; onions, 24 to 32 
tons; leeks, 24 tons; potatoes, 12 to 16 tons; pumpkins, 48 to 
56 tons ; and salsify, 4000 to 5000 bundles, weighing as much 
as 10 tons. The reporter of the Commission adds, that if these 
figures are compared with the produce of land not irrigated, the 
difference will be found in some cases to be even five times in 
favour of the irrigated land. Not less satisfactory have been ihe 
results obtained from the growth of scent-bearing and savoury 
herbs; for instance, peppermint has yielded from 16 to 20 tons 
per acre in two cuttings, absinthe from 44 to 48 tons, and 
angelica over 11 tons the second year. The quality of the herbs 
and vegetables has been found excellent from every point of 
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view, and many of the large hotels in Paris regularly obtain 
their supplies from the sewage-gardens of Gennevilliers; but 
it is found necessary in the case of savoury herbs to avoid 
irrigation for at least a fortnight before gathering the crop. 
With regard to fruit-trees and nursery-plants generally, the Com¬ 
mission express themselves in equally favourable terms, while 
acknowledging the greater difficulty in bringing these products 
of the soil to so satisfactory a comparative test as can be easily 
done in the case of vegetables, flowers, and herbs. 

The general conclusions arrived at by this Commission were 
formulated as follows:— 

(1.) The application of sewage to horticultural products, 
and particularly to large vegetables, is practical, and 
sanctioned by experience. It presents considerable 

i . advantages from three points of view:— 

(a) The abundance and the beauty of the products 
obtained. 

(J) Their quality and their healthiness. 

(c) The money return from their cultivation. 

(2.) Green vegetables, such as cabbages, celery, spinach, 
lettuces, endive, as well as the edible roots and the 
savoury herbs, are all specially adapted for sewage 
irrigation. 

(3.) The quantity of sewage absorbed by one acre cropped 
with vegetables may at present be 21,000 cubic yards 
per annum. That quantity will probably be reduced 
by the effect of improvements in the processes of 
irrigation. 

(4.) The distribution of the sewage by means of irrigating 
furrows is the method which appears most commencl- 
able. _ 

(5.) The irrigation should be moderate, intermittent, and 
frequently renewed. 

(6.) The sewage should not be allowed to come into contact 
with the foliage or stem of the cultivated plants. 

(7.) It is desirable that the position of the furrows should 
be frequently changed. 

It may be asked whether, if so large a measure of success has 
attended the application of sewage to market-gardening at 
Gennevilliers, the system will not be extended so as to flood the 
Paris markets. At present this contingency is so remote that 
it need not be seriously discussed. One circumstance alone 
renders the extension of the sewage-gardens more and more 
•diffiimlt, and that is, the cost of labour and the difficulty of 
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procuring it. At present, the ordinary pay of a garden-labourer 
ranges from 4^. 6d. to 5s. per diem; but, en revanche^ the day’s 
work round Paris averages 14 hours. 

Mabket-Gaedens op Paeis. 

The brilliant French capital abounds in attractions to every 
class of Englishman, but it is doubtful whether anything more 
interesting to the cultivator of the soil can be found than the 
market-gardens on the outskirts of the city, and especially those 
within the fortifications in the quarter and neighbourhood of 
Vaugirard.* 

The market-gardens within the enceinte of Paris occupy an 
area of nearly 3500 acres. The largest are about acres in 
extent, and the smallest are scarcely more than an acre. The 
gardener is not often the owner of his land, and the rent paid 
varies chiefly with the distance of the garden from the central 
market (Halle) of Paris. Each garden has attached to it a 
dwelling-house, a stable, a cart-shed, and an elevated reservoir 
of water, generally supplied from a well, the water being 
pumped up daily by horse-power. An abundant supply of 
water, which can be economically distributed as required, by 
means of numerous hydrants and attached hose, is an essential 
element of success, and forms invariably one of the most im¬ 
portant' adjuncts to the garden. The system of cultivation is 
essentially a forcing one, with a view to bring vegetables of 
all kinds very early in the year to the Paris market. The 
land itself plays, comparatively speaking, a subordinate part 
in the growth of the crops, its place being taken by a mixture 
of earth and manure known as terreau^ which cannot be pro¬ 
perly made in less than four years, and beneath which a layer 
of long manure is placed. The garden is therefore a great hot¬ 
bed, covered more or less with glass in the colder months, but 
of course open to the sun and air in summer. Instead of giving 
any general description of the management and results of these 
gardens, I will briefly state the facts relating to two gardens at 
Vaugirard, and merely glance at two others at greater distances 
from the market, and in the less fashionable neighbourhood of 
St. Denis. 

The first garden which I visited at Vaugirard is in the occu¬ 
pation of M. C. Lecomte, and comprises 1 acre 16 perches. 
The rent is 56Z. per annum, and the annual expenditure for 
manure 96?. The plant, including bell-glasses, frames and 

’‘‘lam again indebted to H. Henri Tilmorin for special facHiiles in maMng 
an inspection of the market-gardens at YangiraM, Si Denis, ftampes, Mantes, 
and elsewhere. 
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liglxts, implements, horse, had cost between 600/, and 650/, 
The courses of cropping are as follows :— 

(1.) Cabbage-and cos-lettuces, sown at the end of September, 
are pricked out in the beginning of November, covered with glass, 
and sold in February and March, Carrots are sown between the 
lettuces in January and February; and as the lettuces are sold 
a second crop of salads is grown,* and cauliflower plants are 
pricked in between the carrots. After the carrots are sold, 
corn-salad or spinach is sown, and thus ends the year under 
this course, which requires a layer of 18 inches of a mixture 
of old and green dung to be placed under the so as to 

form a mild hotbed to encourage the growth of the earlier 
crops. 

(2.) White onions having been sown in a seed-bed in the 
beginning of August, they are pricked out in September, and 
sold in April, after which lettuces, and then early cauliflowers, 
are planted, the latter in May to be succeeded by celery, which 
had been sown in April. The celery is generally planted on 
the flat, instead of in trenches, and close together. It is blanched 
by being covered completely with a layer of straw or long 
manure; but some gardeners, especially for the later sorts, dig 
up the plants, cut off their leaves, and put them in ^‘by the 
heels,” as we should say, in a trench, completely covering them 
with earth. 

The next garden I visited was in the occupation of M. 
Laurent, who rents acres of land, including house, &c., at 
1204 per annum. His stable-manure costs him 2004 per annum, 
under a series of contracts at I’ates varying l-jrf, to 2fif. per horse 
per day. His plant is said to be worth 1400/,, including the 
cost of a machine for warming frames with hot water instead of 
manufe, for the purpose of growing early carrots, and 2004 for 
hand-glasses and lights for frames* He has three courses of 
cropping, viz. :~ 

(1.) Sows turnips (Navets de Vertu, race Marteau) at the end 
of January and beginning of February, In May he plants 
melons as the turnips are sold, and then pricks in cauliflowers 
between the melons. After the melons arc sold, corn-salad or 
winter spinach is sown between the cauliflowers, which are 
marketed in the autumn, and the land is cleared during the 
ivinter. 

(2.) Turnips or carrots are sown as in the previous course, 
hut are succeeded by endive (chicory or escarole) pricked out in 
place of melons. The salads are followed by cauliflowers and 
winter salads as in course No, 1, 

(3.) Early York cabbage is planted out at the end of October, 
aha amongst these cos-lettuces are pricked out. These are fol- 
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lowed by early cauliflowers and cos-lettuces, and again by late 
cauliflowers and cos-lettuces. 

On one of the courses in each year the latest kind of celery is 
grown instead of cauliflowers. The crop is pulled up in 
November, and put in trenches to preserve the plants until 
March, when celery is both scarce and dear. As a rule the 
course of cropping of each piece of land is changed every year. 

Men begin work during the season at three o’clock in the 
morning, and they receive ZL per month wages in addition to 
board and lodging. M. Laurent keeps three labourers, and 
he and his wife also do their part in this hard business. If 
we reckon rent, rates, and taxes, expenditure on manure and 
labour, including keep and the wages of himself and wife, keep 
of horse, cost of seed, repairs, and interest on capital, it seems 
to me that the outgoings on this garden of acres cannot be 
much less than 800Z. per annum, and the marvel is that, even 
with such a succession of crops as I have indicated, it can be 
made to pay. 

At St. Denis, one of the gardens which I visited was managed 
on the same system as those just described. It was remarkably 
well done, and when I saw it was more than half covered with 
a luxuriant crop of celery, which was then receiving a copious 
watering, and would soon be blanched by being covered with 
straw* The celery had been preceded by melons, and these by 
various salads, again preceded by carrots. On one plot there had 
been six crops in the year up to the date of my visit, Sept. 14. 
This garden contained a trifle under two acres, and the rent 
was 80Z. per annum, including, as in the preceding cases, the 
house and other “ etekeras." The gardener informed me that 
his total expenses of all kinds amounted to 28^. (86 francs) per 
diem, money paid out of pocket, or 511Z. per annum. 

The other garden was two miles farther north of Paris, and 
although not so well managed the system was the same, with the 
exception that very early vegetables could not be grown, I was 
told, as they are at Vaugirard, this being a much later district. 
The garden was 2 acres 16 perches in extent, the rent was 567. 
per annum, or the same as M. Lecomte’s at Vaugirard for half 
the area, and the expenditure on manure did not exceed 807. per 
annum, being much less than M. Lecomte’s. This latter differ- 
cncc doubtless has much to answer for, and I quote it chiefly 
to show that the enormous expenditure on the other gardens is 
not reckless or wasteful, hut is deliberately adopted as the result 
of the experience of generations as the best means of obtaining 
small vegetables and delicate salads, when those luxuries 
command the high price which the Parisian ffourmet is willing 
to pay* 
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On the plains,” as it is termed round Paris, the small farmers 
grow common market-garden crops on the following system :— 
(1) Early peas, sown wide enough apart to admit of (2) early 
potatoes being planted between them. After peas they plant 
(3) haricot beans, and after potatoes sow (4) late peas. Again, 
after haricots they plant early cabbages to come oflF in the 
spring, peas being sown in their due season between the rows of 
cabbages, and so on as before. 

Cultivation of Special Plants. 

In the suburbs of Paris there are market-gardens on a larger 
scale than the walled gardens of Vaugirard, some of which are 
devoted to the cultivation of fruits and vegetables requiring 
special mention; also in the district of Amiens there are market- 
gardens on a larger scale than in the peat district. The land in 
these cases consists of the usual marly soil of the country, and 
large quantities of strawberries, asparagus, and dandelions are 
cultivated, in addition to lettuces, cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
other usual market-garden plants. Of late years the mode of 
cultivation of asparagus has been entirely altered in this and 
other districts of France. The method now adopted was origi¬ 
nated at Argenteuil near Paris—the headquarters of the asparagus 
culture—and is commonly known by the name of that fertile 
suburb of the French capital. The systematic cultivation of 
the dandelion on a large scale has been introduced very recently, 
and the market-gardeners as well as the consumers are enthusi¬ 
astic in its praises. 

Dandelion .—This plant, used to a certain extent in England 
for medicinal purposes, but otherwise despised by us as a 
troublesome weed, is now carefully cultivated in France for the 
purpose of being used as a salad, in the middle of winter, after 
it has been blanched by covering it with earth or sand to the 
depth of three or four inches for two or three weeks. No less 
than five varieties are quoted in last year’s list of seeds issued 
by the well-known French seedsmen, Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux 
& Co. Its great merit, in addition to its hygienic properties, is 
its abundance at a time of year when most other salads are very 
scarce. 

The seed is sown in nursery beds in April, rather a heavy 
soil being preferred. In May and June the plants are pricked 
out in rows two feet apart, and eight inches’ distance between 
the plants. The seed may also be sown in rows the same dis¬ 
tance apart as before, and the plants afterwards thinned, and 
singled to a distance of eight or ten inches between them. The 
plant being indigenous to our climate, as well as to that of 
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France, variations of temperature have little effect upon it. To 
obtain the best results and a delicate salad, it is* necessary to 
purchase seed of the improved varieties, as the wild dandelion 
is coarse in comparison. 

Asparagus. —^Argenteuil, as already stated, is the locality in 
France most celebrated for the growth of this succulent vege¬ 
table, but it is grown very largely near Amiens, Valery-sur- 
Somme, and many other places, on a gigantic scale. One 
grower wrote to me in 1878 asking if I could help him to 
dispose of 100 bundles per day during the season I M. Godefroy- 
Lebeuf, who sells one-year-old plants to growers, had last year 
between 7 and 8 acres in seedlings at Argenteuil, and from him 
I have derived on the spot much of the information which is 
given below. 

Great care is taken in the selection of the seed. M. Godefroy- 
Lebeuf never uses any seed of his own growth, but he travels 
about the district at the period of flowering, and selects for 
purchase in the autumn the most vigorous female stems which 
he finds in close proximity to strong and healthy male stems, 
frequently paying as much as 5 or 6 francs for one female stem. 
Even with all this precaution it is not thought advisable to use 
all the seeds on the selected stem, but only those on the lower 
branches. The seeds are extracted by macerating the fruit in 
water, and they are generally kept two years^ before being 
sown. 

The land is prepared for sowing by ploughing it not more 
than 8 inches deep with a specially light iron two-wheel plough, 
the right wheel being smaller than the left. The seed is very 
carefully sown in lines 32 inches apart by women and children. 
The land between the rows is kept very clean by frequent har- 
rowings and hoeings. The period of sowing varies somewhat 
in different districts, March and April being preferred near 
Amiens, and the beginning of June at Argenteuil. 

Seedling plants thus raised are sold when one year old for 
planting out. If older plants are used the result is not so good. 
The plantation is made in April, in the following manner:— 
Trenches about 8 inches in depth and 4 feet apart are dug with, 
a spade, but the land beneath is not disturbed, as it is better 
left solid. The earth from the trenches is piled on the lands 
between them. No manure is used. After pruning their roots, 
the young plants are placed a yard apart in the trenches, care 
being taken to spread out the root-fibres laterally. They are 
then slightly covered with earth, which is well trampled upon. 
A stake is driven into the ground to mark the position of each 
plant, and also to enable the young shoots to be tied to it, and 
thus prevent them from being broken by the wind. Care is. 
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taken not.to injure the roots with this stake, which is therefore 
driven into the ground some inches from the crown, so that 
the portion above the ground shall incline towards the plant. 
Nothing more is done the first year than to keep the trenches 
free from weeds, and the plant free from the asparagus beetle 
as far as possible, and to tie the young shoots to the stake as 
they grow up. If the weather should prove very hot, 2 or 3 
inches more earth is placed over the crown of the plant, but 
not otherwise. If the season is rainy, some earth will be 
washed down from the sides of the trench. In either case, in 
the month of November, the stems are cut at about a foot above 
the ground, the earth covering the crown and roots is removed 
carefully, leaving them nearly, but not quite, exposed to the 
air. This operation is performed with a short-handled Dutch 
hoe, which is worked circularly all round the crown, the earth 
upon which is finally removed by the hand. In the spring, 
about March, the roots are again covered with earth, but to a 
slightly greater depth than was done in the previous year, the 
operations of which are otherwise repeated to the letter. The 
third year the crown is still more deeply covered with earth, 
and farmyard-manure is placed in the trenches in the intervals 
between the plants, but not over them. A few shoots may be 
carefully cut if they come up close together, but not otherwise. 
This cutting enables the plant to throw lateral shoots. Before 
cutting any shoots the earth is carefully removed from the sides 
of the crown, so that other shoots may not be injured by the 
operation. After this period the shoots may be systematically 
cut, but not too hardly this the first year of cutting; the earth 
is gradually added to cover the growing shoots in order to blanch 
them. Some growers put manure every winter in the trenches 
along their whole length, but M. Godefroy-Lebeuf prefers to 
place the manure in the ridges, as he holds that manure in 
direct contact with the roots of asparagus produces deformed 
shoots. With proper treatment the roots of the plants will, in 
the course of a few years, cover the whole of the space between 
the original plants. In the meantime the ridges are cropped 
witl^ potatoes, cauliflowers, and other garden plants; but ulti¬ 
mately, as the crown rises gradually towards the surface, the 
ridges entirely disappear. 

It must not be i^erred that asparagus is always grown so 
systematically even in France, for one frequently sees, even in 
the Argenteuil distnct, that asparagus has been planted in a 
sh^ow hole here and there, where a yine has failed, or where 
scs^e other cause has product a vacant spot. 

;At .Aigcsiteuil the rent of land devoted to the growth of 
j^^eeds 71. per acre, whereas ordinary agricultural 
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land in the same commune does not fetch more than half that 
amount. 

Although there are a number of so-called “ sorts ” of aspa¬ 
ragus, M. Godefroy-Lebeuf thinks that there are really only 
two—^the early and the late. The former has the advantage 
in price, and the latter in the quantity of produce. 

Figs .—^An outline of the mode of cultivation of the fig, 
carried out on a large scale in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
may be interesting to English fruit-growers. 

Two slanting trenches are made in the spring so as to form a 
letter V, and slips one year old are planted in them so as to 
make an angle with the earth of about 45°. The first year they 
are allowed to grow naturally and without pruning, but in 
October the side branches are cut off, and three or four weeks 
later the main stem is bent down to the ground, and all the 
new wood, including the growing point, is placed in a shallow 
trench, and covered with a suflScient layer of earth to prevent 
the frost from getting access to the plant. In the spring, on a 
dull day, the earth is removed, and a few days afterwards, the 
growing point is cut off. As soon as it is possible to dis** 
tinguish the fruit-buds from the leaf-buds, which grow side by. 
side from each axil, all the leaf-buds are nipped off except one 
on each side close to the old wood. The fruit-buds thus left on 
last yedr^s wood will produce fruit this year; and in the autumn 
the fruit-bearing wood will be cut down to the new branches 
which have been produced by the two leaf-buds selected in the 
spring for the purpose. Similar operations are performed every 
year, and particular attention is given to cut off any shoots which 
may grow on the old stem. New stems or suckers from the roots 
are allowed to grow to a limited extent, and are treated in the 
same way as the original shoot. When grown on a large scale, 
the trees are planted in lines about SO feet apart in each direc¬ 
tion. M. V. F. Lebeuf, in his little book, entitled ‘ Les Asperges, 
les Praises, les Figues, les Framboises, et les Groseilles,’ men¬ 
tions a curious but simple method of hastening the ripening of 
the fig,, namely, when the eye is yellow, and apparently about 
to dilate, the skin being also brilliant and inclining to yellow, 
it is sufficient to put on the eye the least touch of olive oil in 
the early morning or evening, and in nine days the fruit will 
be ripe. He adds a caution that if the operation is performed 
before the fig is ready, or in a blaze of sunshine, it does more 
harm than it would otherwise do good. 

ViHE-OULTIJEE. 

It would be impossible to describe the variorum methods of 
cultivating the vine, as practised in the several vine-growiag 
VOL. XVI.— s. s. H 
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districts of France within the limits at my disposal. Further, 
most of the French wine-growing districts possess a climate so 
entirely different from our own, that little would he gained by 
writing such a treatise for English readers. As, however, there 
are certain very important vine-growing districts in the north¬ 
western portion of France, some notice of the peculiarities in 
the cultivation of the vine, which distinguish them from each 
other, may fitly be added to the notes on market-gardening given 
in the preceding pages. 

There are some apparently anomalous facts in reference to 
vine-culture which may be enumerated at the outset. (1) The 
poorer the land the better the quality of the produce of the grape, 
whether wine or brandy; and, inversely, the richer the land 
in the same district the larger the quantity of the produce. 
(2) The best grapes are grown on hill-sides or elevated ground 
with a southern aspect. (3) Grapes grown in valleys are of 
bad quality, and in some districts absolutely worthless for wine¬ 
making. The difference of a foot or two in the elevation of the 
land has a marked effect on the quality of the grape for wine¬ 
making purposes. (4) The number of vines planted per acre 
in the best districts varies enormously. Thus in the Medoc, 
from which are obtained the splendid wines of Chateau Lafite, 
Chateau Margaux, and many other clarets of less note, not more 
than 2500 vines are planted per acre; while in the equally cele¬ 
brated district of Champagne about nine times the number of 
vines are planted on the same space of ground. More curious 
still, in the Saumur district, where also sparkling wine is made, 
not more than one-tenth of the number of vines are planted per 
acre as compared with the practice in Champagne. 

Champagne ,—It is unnecessary to state that vines have been 
cultivated in this district from a very remote period; and, 
although it is one of the most northern vine-regions of France, 
it is certainly one of the most renowned for its product; and to 
those who are connoisseurs of sparkling wine it stands second 
to none. During the last sixty years many improvements have 
been made in the cultivation of the vine and the manufacture of 
its produce, and probably every inch of suitable ground in the 
district is now turned into a vineyard. The following notes 
have been for the most part obtained from MM. Ayala, of Ay, 
near Epemay, to whom I am very much indebted for infor¬ 
mation and hospitality. 

The kind of grape almost exclusively grown is the black 
Burgundian sort known as Pinot, but in certain vineyards, on 
the left' bank of the Marne, different varieties of a white grape 
-a||fe.j^wn, and the wine from them is much sought after by the 
- the purpose of giving to the produce of the black 
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grape that amber colour which is preferred by the drinkers of 
champagne. 

All vines are liable to certain pests, such as O'idium^ Phyl¬ 
loxera^ and others; but in Champagne there are dangers peculiar 
to the locality which the vine-grower has specially to combat. 
In the first place, owing to the northern latitude of the Cham¬ 
pagne district, the quantity of solar heat from which the plant 
can annually derive benefit is very small as compared with that 
which prevails in more southern districts. Therefore, a special 
mode of cultivation is necessary in order to bring the grapes to 
a satisfactory degree of maturity. The method now universally 
adopted is to keep the grapes as close as possible to the arid 
soil, which thus during the night exhales on the fruit the solar 
heat which it had absorbed during the day. 

In order to ensure the success of this practice, the vines are 
pruned very hard, only two eyes being left, and every year the 
main stem is a little more covered with earth by the spade, so 
that only a small portion of old wood is left projecting above the 
ground. 

From time to time it is necessary to fill up gaps caused by 
the decay of old plants. This is done by a process of layering 
to a depth of 9 or 10 inches, not only old wood but also a certain 
number of eyes on the wood of the year. The layer is covered 
by a mixture of earth and manure, and thus grows with con¬ 
siderable vigour, giving not only a good crop in the course of a 
short time, but also furnishing slips which may be used *to fill 
up other gaps. 

This practice is not unattended with inconveniences. In the 
first place, to ensure the success of the layering it is necessary 
to select vigorous plants which have strong shoots; and as the 
layering cannot be done at a very great distance from the parent 
plant, and often at very variable distances, the lines of vines 
become gradually more or less confused, and the proper cultiva¬ 
tion and cleaning of the vineyard more difficult and expensive. 

During recent years many experiments have been made to 
preserve the lines of vines, with the triple object of being able 
to use movable ineans of protection against spring frosts, to use 
a horse-hoe and thus reduce the cost of successive hand-hoeings, 
and finally to enable the vines to be periodically manured in 
their turn. This mode of cultivation is pursued in most of the 
vine-growing districts of France, and it has the undeniable 
advantage of admitting more sun, more light, and more air to 
the plants. Nevertheless, in Champagne as almost everywhere, 
any innovation upon ancient usages is sure to be condemned by 
the majority, who are wedded to old practices, without giving a 
•new idea a fair trial. At the same time, it must be observed 
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that the small vine-growers, who require no extraneous labour, 
work with great industry and intelligence in their vineyards, 
and it is not yet absolutely proved that the new system produces 
as much wine of better quality as the old one, or even more wine 
of the same quality. 

The work of the year may be briefly described as follows :— 
After the vintage, which generally occupies from the first of 
September to the middle of October, the stakes to which the 
vines are tied are pulled up and stacked in the vineyards. In 
winter the ground is dug all over, or in those places where it 
seems most to require it. Some caution is requisite, for although 
the digging assists in destroying insects, which are then buried 
in the ground, on the other hand it hastens the coming of the 
vine into leaf in the spring, and thus exposes it more to the de¬ 
structive effects of spring frosts. In February, or, still better, 
in March, the vine is pruned, layering is done if required; the 
land is hoed and cleaned, and the stakes are replaced; but the 
vines are not then tied to them. When the vines are sufficiently 
in leaf, but before they are in flower, they are tied to the stakes 
—^generally about the beginning of June. Afterwards, the use¬ 
less slips are- cut off, and those branches which have grown 
too vigorously are pruned down to about 20 inches. This 
pruning is repeated several times according to the luxuriance 
of the growth of the vine. However much these prunings may 
weaken the plant and diminish the crop, they are absolutely 
necessary, under the general system of planting, to enable the 
sun’s rays to penetrate to and ripen the fruit, more especially the 
bunches near the ground. Several hoeings are also necessary to 
destroy weeds, Ivhich in the light and poor soils of Champagne 
are very detrimental to the vintage. ' 

For, making new vineyards, the ends of the pruned branches 
are planted in a slanting position in February or March, at the 
time of pruning, in a nursery-bed, and grown there for two or 
three years with the special object of enabling the plants to 
acquire a good development of root. For this purpose they are 
pruned down every year, so as to leave two or at most three eyes 
of the last year’s wood. The fruit comes on the new wood of 
the same year, but it is generally five years before a vine is 
allowed to come into bearing. 

An acre of vineyard of a good quality will produce generally 
from 130 to 160 gallons of marketable wine, but sometimes a 
ranch larger quantity, and occasionally almost nothing. 

^ oimnaxy peasant proprietor with his family can manage 
3 4 acres without hired labour, hut the peasants do 

.so large an extent of land. Owing to the 
m everjliung, Especially food, lodging, and manure, 
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and the burden of rates and taxes, it is reckoned that to pay his 
way the peasant should be able to sell his produce for at least 
100/. per annum. The lowest possible return from one hectare 
(2J acres), which will enable this balance of-receipts and ex¬ 
penditure to be arrived at, is therefore between 64/. and 68/., or 
say 26/. per acre. The large proprietor requires a somewhat 
larger return to make his vineyard pay, because during times 
of pressure, when there is considerable competition for hired 
labour, he is obliged to engage occasional labourers at a very 
high rate. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
many of these larger estates represent the first quality (jyremiers 
crus) of Champagne, and that their produce is often sold at the 
rate of 800/. per acre, and generally exceeds 300/. per acre. 
These prices leave a very wide margin for additional expendi¬ 
ture on labour and other items necessary to the production of 
the best quality of wine. The vineyards are usually the pro¬ 
perty of the cultivator, being seldom let except during an 
interval previous to sale, and then the rent paid is usually half 
the gross produce. 

Saumur ,—^Nothing can be more striking than the contrast 
between the vineyards of the two great districts where sparkling 
wine is the speciality. Instead of the hill sides covered with 
short closely-planted vines that one sees in Champagne, the 
vines of Saumur appear at first sight to be neither more nor less 
than hedgerows^ separating the fields of corn and clover, and 
trained to stakes, sometimes connected by iron wire. There 
are, however, some vineyards entirely devoted to the grape, and 
there the usual course of cultivation, as I was inform^, by Mr. 
Akerman Laurance, of St. Laurent, near Saumur, is bri^y as 
follows:— 

The ground having been thoroughly well cultivated, during 
the autumn and early spring, the vines are planted in March. 
The sets are cuttings taken in November, and they are planted 
deeper in sandy ground than in heavier soil, the rows being 
6 feet 6 inches apart and the plants S3 inches distant in the 
rows. Manuring is done in various ways. It is considered 
best to apply manure only once in ten years, but some farmers 
manure every four years and others again every year. Frequent 
manure is condemned by those who should be the best judges. 
There is also an idea that cattle-dung is the best manure for 
sandy soil and stable-manure for richer soil. Sometimes, also, 
guano is used. The land is either dug or ploughed three or 
four times during the growing season, to keep it free from 
weeds, and pruning is done at the beginning of June. As in 
Champagne so in the Saumur district, the vines on the hill-sides 
and on chalky soils give the best wine, and those in the valleys 
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and on flat land produce what are termed “ small wines {petits 
vins). Farms which produce from 50 to 100 casks a year are 
the most numerous in this district, but there are many which 
have an average vintage of 300 or 400 casks. The merchants 
buy the “must” of the farmers, generally having a contract 
with them for a number of years at so much per hogshe^. 

Cognac. — A. few words on this district, which is of almost as 
much interest to Englishmen as the Champagne, will enable me 
to mention that fearful scourge, the Phylloxera. The vines are 
grown on an intermediate system to those prevailing in Cham¬ 
pagne and Saumur. They are planted in rows about a yard 
apart, but not many rows together without an interval cropped as 
agricultural land. The land is manured for the farm-crops, but 
the vines are not specially manured, as they are thought to obtain 
sufficient nutriment from the manure applied to the adjacent 
crops. The cultivation of the land, except hand-hoeing, is done 
by means of an ancient lumbering machine like a one-tined 
cultivator, drawn by two bullocks. 

The ordinary course of cropping is the national three-shift 
rotation, namely, two white crops followed by green crops, 
potatoes, or bare fallow. Wheat often succeeds wheat on the 
stronger land, where, of course, no vines are grown. About 50 
acres is the prevailing size of the farms, which are worked 
generally on the metayer system (that is to say, the farmer 
receives half the produce as payment for labour and supervision, 
and the landlord receives the other half as payment for rent, 
interest on capital, manure, and other expenses). Vine-lands, 
are generally cultivated by the proprietors. The farmers distil 
their own wine at the farm-houses, without the supervision , of a 
custom-house officer, but they must obtain a permit to move it* 
The duty is ]paid when the brandy is sold to the retail dealer, or 
when it is shipped for export. The export duty is light, but the 
duty for home consumption is very heavy. 

The great question in the Cognac district, which comprises 
nearly the whole of the two Departments of the Charente, is, 
“ How to prevent in future the ravages of the Phylloxera ?” Up 
to the end of 1878 about one-third of the acreage in vines in the 
two Departments had been utterly ruined. In consequence, so I 
was informed, the value of vineyard property had been so depre¬ 
dated that in some districts it was entirely unsaleable: in fact, 
nobody attempted to sell real estate. However, thanks to the 
frugdity of the farmers, which in this district took the form of 
hos^ding brandy instead of coin, it was estimated that the 
m^kets could be supplied with more or less matured brandy for 
seven or eight yes£rs from these hoards. It is the prac- 
to reserve a portion of each year’s make, and to 
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sell it by degrees, after a sufficient lapse of time, at a high price. 
Buying pure brandy has, however, become somewhat difficult, 
even to experts, because the farmers have learned to adulterate 
the grape-spirit with beet-root spirit and essences. Years ago 
such practices were never attempted, but are now common. 

The best district for Cognac is on the side of the Charente, 
opposite the town of Jarnac, yet not in the true valley of the 
Charente, but in the next valley but one farther south. This 
is the real home of the “ Fin Champagne.” Very good brandy 
is obtained in the neighbouring valleys, but this one bears the 
palm. The ordinary qualities of Cognac are produced by 
blending the spirit produced in the several valleys on the Jarnac 
side in various proportions ; and the manner in which this is 
done by each “ house ” is a secret most jealously preserved, A 
small quantity of syrup made from the finest white crystalized 
sugar is added. 

Such is a brief sketch of the vine-culture and brandy produc¬ 
tion in the two Departments of the Charente—a fair district, 
whose vineyards are being rapidly rendered desolate by a 
microscopic insect related to the common plant-louse. The 
French Government has appointed Commissions to investigate 
the subject; individual men of science have studied the question 
from almost every point of view; experiments, both preventive 
and curative, have been tried; but up to the present time the 
Phylloxera, like the potato-disease, has defied every effort sug¬ 
gested by science and every device prompted by human ingenuity. 

I should add, thatM, E. Marteli, of Cognac, and M. Hine, of 
Jarnac, gave me every facility to investigate this district. It 
would be presumption for me to attempt to enter into the 
Phylloxera question ; but, without reference to that insect pest, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say that vegetable pests might be much 
less rampant in the district than they are at present, if greater 
attention and improved implements were applied to the culti¬ 
vation of the soil. 


III.— The Supply of Milk to Labourers. By HEimY Evekshed. 

Dueing my inquiries last year, when engaged in preparing a 
paper on ‘ Cow Keeping by Farm Labourers ’ which appea.red 
in the last number of the ‘ Journal,’ numerous correspondents,, 
from all parts of the country, complained of the difficulty which 
labourers and others experience in obtaining milk for their 
families. That milk is the best and most complete food for 
children and young people no one will dispute. Many of my 
correspondents have given their opinion derived from personal 
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observatioh, that milk is indispensable for the proper rearing 
of families; and that the labouring classes, both in town and 
country, are liable to deterioration from the want of milk for 
their children. It would be easy to supply copious medical 
evidence to the same effect, but it would be out of place. 

In this short paper I propose to show, from a practical point 
of view, the value of milk as an article of diet, its scarcity, and 
the methods by which it might be rendered more abundant. 
Instead of collecting medical opinions I propose to quote Mr. 
Snowball, the Duke of Northumberland’s Commissioner in the 
North. He says:— 

I have always attributed the superiority of power and intellect in the 
Northumberland farm labourers to the food they receive in early life. Their 
parents had a cow, kept a certain quantity of wheat, barley, oats, and pease 
as part of their wages, with also about 1000 yards of potatoes planted, from 
which the most wholesome food was obtained for tbeir sustenance, but after 
the tariff by which tea, coffee, sugar, &c., were reduced in price, a disposition 
grew.against payment of wages in kind; and the payment in com and the 
keeping of a cow is the exception instead of the rule, which I much regret.” 

Even in the North a change in the method of payments is 
leading, for the present at least, to the diminished use of milk. 
In th^ North, however, the milk question, as it affects farm 
labourers, is very much less urgent than in the south. The 

family system ” still prevails, and the young labourers, living 
in the farm-houses, get their basins of hot milk morning and 
night. Mr. Joseph Culshaw, Townley, Lancashire, informs me 
that the labourers in his neighbourhood do not keep cows, and 
the young men lodge in the farm-houses. 

Colonel Kingscote, the late President of the Society^ resides 
in a locality incorrigibly arable, on the Cotswold bills, where 
the large farms of 500 or 600 acres have hardly sufficient pasture 
for the maintenance of two or three cows on each farm, and 
wh^e little milk is obtainable by either farmers or labourers. 
I venture to quote the following paragraph from a letter of 
Colonel Kingscote’s, on the importance of the milk supply 
generally 

“I think every employer of farm-labour should sell milk to the labourer at 
as cheap a rate as he can, in proportion to the number of the family, as I do 
in my own case.” 

Mr. John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, has communicated 
the following information from the Vale of Aylesbury:— 

** In this district the practice is to give all the cattle- and stock-men and 
IxTO (where a bntter-dairy is kept) a good basin of hot milk for breaklkst, 
there is any illness the farmers never refuse a can of milk, bines 
* has b^me more prominoat, I think that in many instances the 

, coffee or beer for breakfast instead of milk.” 
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Mr. R. Neville, Butleigh Court, Glastonbury, gives an un¬ 
usually satisfactory account of the milk supply in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. He says:— 

“This is a regular dairy country; the labourers generally get milk and 
butter from their employers at a fair market price. I sell skim-milk at Jd. 
per quart to all who like to fetch it, and bring the money with them; about 
twenty daily are thus supplied.*’ 

And as skim-milk has lost none of its nitrogenous elements, 
Mr. Neville’s neighbours are supplied with a very valuable 
article of food at a very low price. The labourers of Liphook 
referred to by Sir A. Macdonald, are quite mistaken as to the 
comparative value of new and of skim milk. 

Sir A. Macdonald, writing jfrom Woolmer, Liphook, says that 
milk is not very readily attainable in that neighbourhood. 

“The farm-labourers appear to consider milk necessary only for young 
children, and for that purpose they purchase new milk at 2d. j>er pint, in 
preference to skim-milk gratis. 

“ In answer to inquiries, I am told by the labourers that they prefer their 
tea or coffee without milk.” 

Mr. W. Frankish, Limber, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, describes 
his district as partially supplied either by cottage cow-keepers 
or small farmers, or by those larger ones who sometimes sell 
inilk at a nominal charge to .the labourers. I have now quoted 
several cases of an unusual character; but so much evidence 
of the shortness of the milk supply comes from so many cor¬ 
respondents in various parts of the country, that it is impossible 
to doubt it. Those who do not meet with the difficulty of 
obtaining milk at a poor man’s price may be assured that 
their place of residence is highly favoured. Lord Vernon 
says;— 

“In the daily districts of Derbyshire the labourer has great difficulty in 
obtaining milk.” 

Mr. Charles Howard writes from Biddenham:— 

**Milk is not available in many villages to the extent that is desirable. 
A supply of good skim-milk would he a great boon to men with large families, 
and it might be managed without much trouble or inconvenience on most 
farms.” 

Mr. Howard adds a hint which I cannot forbear quoting. 
He says:— 

“ In this village we have some four or five small holdings, varying from 
5 to 10 acres, on each of which some two or three cows are kept; formerly the 
milk was made into butter, but as the population of Bedford has increased, 
these cottagers sell their milk to go there, being only a short distance from 
the town. Some of these holdings are occupied by men who have been 
thrifty, industrious labourers. I consider they have a beneficial effect: they 
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are an incentive to thrift and good conduct, as none arc promoted to them 
unless they have conducted themselves respectably.” 

Mr. Henry A. Bottle writes from Patenhall, Kimbolton, Beds, 
of the general need in his neighbourhood that milk should be 
more accessible to the working classes. 

Mr. James Howard shows how he has dealt with the milk 
question in the Village of Clapham, near Bedford, in the follow¬ 
ing words:— 

‘‘Owing to the difficulty the people in this village had in obtaining milk, 
I set up a hand-cart, which cost five guineas, the can holding 15 gallons. 
After the morning milking is over, the milkman goes the round of the village 
with the cart; the journey takes about to 2 hours. The milk is skimmed 
once or twice according to the weather, and the charge made is Id. per quart. 
Those who prefer new milk get it at the dairy, for which they pay 4d. per 
quart. Nothing is sent out on Sundays, but an extra journey is made on 
Saturday afternoon. The villagers are very thankful for the accommodation, 
and the man has never had the least trouble about payment. I think the 
difficulty in getting milk in villages is very general and has become a crying 
evil.” 

The Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., Rosthern Manor, Knuts- 
ford, has favoured me with the following plan for overcoming 
the milk difficulty, which has been adopted in his neighbour¬ 
hood :— 

“ A field of 12 acres, called the Church Field, and close to the church, in the 
village of Bosthem, is let to six of the inhabitants of the village for cow- 
l^asturage at the annual rent of 3?. per cow, on condition that any milk not 
3-equired by the family of the owner of the cow shall be sold to the villagers. 
This arrangement answers very well; and besides this arrangement the school¬ 
master living in the village Las a small farm of 12 acres, and keeps three or 
four cows, and supplies his family and some of the villagers with milk,” 

Mr. Egerton adds, on the subject of condensed milk :—7 

“ The tins of condensed milk are quite available and an excellent substitute 
for milk. Having visited the manufactory at Middlewick in Cheshire, I can 
testify to the admirable way in which the watery particles of the milk are 
evaporated; and nothing remains to he done hnt to restore the water to the 
condensed milk for use.” 

Before considering in further detail the methods for increasing 
the milk supply, it will be desirable to compare its value with 
that of other food, and thus to ascertain the price which farm- 
iahqurers should he willing to pay for it. On this part of my 
subject I shall be guided partly by the evidence contained in 
Kr. Pavy^’s ^ Treatise on Food and Dietetics,’ and on the table 
of analysis in Dr. Letheby’s work on * Food.’ 

iThe following analyses are taken from Dr. Letheby’s work 
Oil Food;— 
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Composition of HfsATs. 



Lean 

Beef. 

Fat 

Beef. 

Lean 

Mutton. 

Fat 

Mutton. 

Dried 

Bacon. 

Fat 

Pork. 

Nitrogenous matter 

19-3 

14*8 

18*3 

12*4 

8*8 

9*8 

Fat. 

3-6 

29*8 

4-9 

31*1 

73-.3 

48*9 

Saline matter. 

5-1 

4-4 

4-8 

3*5 

2*9 

2*3 

Water . 

72*0 

51*0 

72*0 

53.0 

15*0 

39*0 


100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


Composition of Milk and Cheese. 



Cheddar 

Cheese. 

Cow's Milk. 

Skimmed 

JVIilk. 

Nitrogenous matter. 

28*4 

4*1 

4*1 

Fatty matter . 1 

31*1 

3*9 

0-7 

Lactine . 1 

•. 

5*2 

6*4 

Saline matter. 

4*5 

0*8 

0*8 

Water. 

36*0 

86*0 

88*0 


100*0 

I 100*0 

1 

j 100*0 


Composition of Pabinaceohs Foods. 



Bread. 

Potato. 

Oatmeal. 

Wheaten 

Flour. 

Nitrogenous matter .. .. .. 

8*1 

2*1 

12-6 

10-8 

Carbo-hydrates. 

51-4 

,, 

63*8 

70*5 

Starch. 


18-8 


,, 

Sugar. 


3*2 

i 

.. 

Fatty matter . 

1,6 

0*2 

5*6 

2*0 

Saline matter. 


0*7 

3-0 


Mineral matter. 

2*3 


• • 

1*7 

Water .. . 

37*0 

75*0 

15-0 

15*0 

i 

i 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


Dr. Pavy gives an experimental determination by Professor 
Frankland of the force-producing power of various articles in 
common use as food. “ The results of experience ” says Dr.. 
Pavy, “ fully accord with the teachings of science. In the case 
of navvies and other hard-working men the appetite is known 
by the employer to form a measure of capacity for work. A 
farmer, where wages were good, when asked, how it was that he 
paid his labourers “So Well ? replied that he could not afford to 
pay them less, for he found that less wages produced less work.’^ 
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Looking at my subject from this point of view, it is essential 
to know what constitutes a good diet, and what is the com¬ 
parative position of milk among the different kinds of food. 

Practically,” continues Dr. Pavy, after further remarks on the 
theory of nutrition and the respective values of the two groups 
of alimentary substances, nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous, ' it 
is found that hard work is best performed under a liberal 
supply of nitrogen-containing food. The reason probably is 
that it leads to a better nourished condition of the muscles and 
of the body generally. Under the use of animal food which 
is characterised by its richness in nitrogenous matter, the 
muscles, it is affirmed, are observed to be firmer and richer in 
solid constituents than under subsistence upon food of a vege¬ 
table nature ” I must refer the reader to Dr. Pavy*s elaborate 
work for further information on the value of different kinds of 
food, and to Dr. Parkes’s popular manual on the ‘Personal 
Care of Health,’ for some excellent practical suggestions on the 
same subject. The evidence collected by Dr. Pavy all tends 
to establish that “ practically,” to quote his expression, we may 
take the amountbf the nitrogenous elements in food as the test of 
its value to labouring men, with some deduction in the case of milk, 
compared with some other articles, on account of its larger per¬ 
centage of water and its poverty in the carbonaceous elements. 

The analyses of different kinds of food will, at least, enable 
us to draw a few broad conclusions as to their respective value, 
A pound of uncooked beef, for example, contains four times 
as much nitrogenous matter as a pint of milk, and it costs in 
London about four times as much—the price of beef being 
lOrf. per lb. and of milk per pint. The necessities of the 
labourer’s pocket, however, direct him to the purchase of less 
costly food. He obtains in a pound of cheese seven times as 
much nitrogenous matter and nearly eight times as much fatty 
matter as in a pound, or pint, of milk. In bread he obtains 
nearly twice as much nitrogenous matter and a large supply of 
carbonaceous substances. In dried bacon and fat pork he obtains 
twice as much nitrogenous matter and a very large supply of fat. 

In the works of Dr. Pavy, Dr. Parkes, and Dr. Playfair a 
number of dietaries suited to men under various circumstances, 
whether engaged in laborious or light work, are given. A 
typical dietary for a labouring man is 2 lbs. of bread and J lb. 
, of uncooked lean beef daily, supplying— 


Mtrogenous matter .. 4*908 

Fat,. .. .. .. 0-944 

Carbo-hydrates.. „ 16*320 

Mihei^Ujatter .. ... „ 1*848 


23*520 
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In the case of the farm labourer in the south of England the 
meat is eliminated from his dietary, and cheese and bacon are 
substituted. There can be no doubt that experience is the 
labourer’s best guide, and, guided by experience, he will not be 
likely, I think, to become a consumer of milk costing more 
than about Id. per pint. 

It is the loss of milk which has led to the disuse of porridge, 
which consists of two cheap and excellent raw materials blended 
together, and the substitution of the various manufactured articles, 
from bread to bacon. The gain to the labourer from using food 
in its simpler forms is evident. The cost of flour at the Co¬ 
operative Stores now is rather less than 2d. per pound, and that 
of oatmeal is 2d. Bread, on the contrary, a manufactured 
article, which may be adulterated, contains 25 per cent, of water 
at the best (one sack of flour, 280 lbs. = 95 four-pound loaves), 
and its price now is nearly 2d. per pound, or about the same as 
that of oatmeal or of flour. 

Dr; Parkes has some remarks on the value of meal^ which are 
by no means irrelevant to my subject, if I am correct in the 
opinion that the recovery of a cheap supply of milk would lead 
to the restoration of “ meal ” as an article of diet. He says : 
“ It is indeed surprising to see how oatmeal, the most nutritive 
of the cereal grains, and formerly the staple food of our finest 
men, is now neglected.” 

One and a quarter pound of oatmeal, says Dr. Parkes, will 
supply as much nitrogen, and almost as much fat to the body, 
as 1 lb. of uncooked meat of ordinary quality, A man gets quite 
three times as much nourishment at the same cost in oatmeal as 
in meat, and the oatmeal is more cheaply cooked. Indian corn 
(maize) is even cheaper, and lb. of maize is equal to 
1 lb. of uncooked meat in nitrogen, and surpasses it in fat. 
Bean- and pea-meal are still richer in nitrogen, and, as Dr. 
Parkes remarks, are far less used by our labouring classes 
than they should be; but even the schools of cookery and better 
teaching on the subject of diet will fail in restoring or origi¬ 
nating the use of the various kinds of meal, unless the milk 
which seems naturally to go with them in cooking is forth¬ 
coming. 

Dr. Parkes might have mentioned that hominy porridge— 
Indian com ground roughly, boiled, and eaten with milk and 
sugar—is the staple breakfast of the Unilfed States, and that the 
labouring classes highly appreciate that kind pf “ spoon-meat.” 
He concludes his observations on the meal of cereals with an 
account of an experiment on the value of oatmeal and. milk. 

kept a strong soldier, thirty years of age, and weighing 
lOJ stone, and doing hard work, on oatmeal and milk alone. 
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and found that he was kept in perfect health, and at a constant 
weight, by If lb. of oatmeal and 2 pints of milk.” The man 
was sorry, says Dr. Parkes, to return to his soldier’s rations 
of bread, butter, meat and potatoes, &c. He mentions these 
facts to show how, with the present price of meat, a man may 
live better and cheaper on other foods.” Yes; but it cannot be 
done without milk. A Scotch ploughman’s daily allowance is 
2^ lbs, of oatmeal and 1 pint of milk. The milk costs little; 
but Dr. Parkes paid for the soldier’s 2 pints of milk 4d., or 
5s. 3d. a week, meal included; and, cheap as the meal may be, 
such a price for milk places the meal and milk diet quite 
beyond the reach of the labouring man. 

I believe that milk might be supplied in most districts at 
Id. per pint. It is true that the prices of agricultural produce 
are at the present time somewhat unsettled, and that lower 
prices than those of the past twenty years for meat, and wheat, 
and cheese, are generally anticipated. Land hitherto devoted 
to these articles will probably be set free for the more perish¬ 
able products, and it may prove in the future advantageous to 
develop such a milk trade throughout the country as its con¬ 
sumption by the labouring classes would occasion. The price 
of milk has risen with that of meat. According to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Returns relating to grain and other agricultural pro¬ 
duce, obtained on the motion of Mr. Bass, and printed in 1879, 
the price of milk delivered at Bethlehem Hospital from 1846 
to 1856, ranged between 7d, and lid. per gallon; from 1856 to 
1866 its price was 9d., 9id., and lOd. per gallon; and in the 
last two years Is. and l5- Id, The price then stood at Is. until 
1874, when it rose to 1^. 3d., at which it has remained. It 
may be anticipated that the price of milk must fall with that 
of meat and cheese; but it is unlikely that it will come gene¬ 
rally within the labourer s reach as an article of diet on the 
existing system of milk production. 

The following is a suggestion by a practical man, and I may 
say here that whether the difficulties of the milk supply are 
removed by co-operative farms or not, they can only be solved, 
I think, by small farms widely scattered over the country. In 
Scotland and the North the milk is consumed on the very spot 
where it is produced, and this was the case in the South, when 
farm-servants lived in farmhouses, and bread and milk, with 
pork or bacon, formed their morning and evening meals. 

Mr. Q. H. May, Elford Park, Tamworth, tells me that his 
Imm, of 435 acres, with not a cottage on or near it, is equi- 
di^taat from villages, each containing 500 inhabitants, 
new milk can be obtained in limited quantities; in the 
quote mie of 3ifr* May’s men: Nothing but skim, 
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sir, which is very often a good deal like water. My children 
do not know the taste of new milk." Mr. May has taken 
counsel with his men on the subject of the milk supply, and 
they have come to the conclusion that if half-a-dozen holdings, 
of from 4 to 6 acres were arranged in each village, with suitaWe 
buildings, so that 1 or 2 cows could be kept in each, on the 
understanding that new milk was to be supplied under arrange¬ 
ment, it would answer. This plan would entail unavoidable 
expense in the re-arrangement of farms and erection of build¬ 
ings. A simpler plan would be, Mr. May thinks, 

“a small co-operative milk farm, say from 20 to 30 acres, sufiScient ground 
being apportioned for grazing and mowing, and enough in arable for roots and 
straw. A portion of the arable might be let off as allotments annually, and 
so all the arable might be cultivated by spare labour. Of course a good man 
and his wife would be wanted as managers, and capital would be needed from 
some source at starting. A simpler plan would be for a landlord, on letting 
his home farm or the one lying most convenient for the purpose, to arrange 
with his tenant to supply a certain quantity of new milk (say at union- 
contract prices) to the labourers’ families. 

“ ‘ The shoemaker’s children are badly shod,’ applies to this milk business. 
Who that looks on a poor rickety child (and there are many) does not wish 
that it had food as nourishing as a calf or lamb.” 

Other correspondents have also spoken favourably of small 
farms, and among them Mr. H. W. Keary, of Bridgenorth, agent 
to Lord Vernon. He is in favour of some small holdings, four or 
five acres in extent, on every large estate, occupied by steady 
labourers. In his district in Derbyshire the produce of three 
small dairy-farms is nearly all made into cheese or butter. The 
buildings are a small cow-house for two cows, and pig-sty for 
two pigs, erected at a cost of 501. The small farms answer 
well, Mr. Keary says, in the case of small village tradesmen 
with a little capital, whose houses generally possess sufficient 
accommodation for dairying purposes. 

I think that Mr. May and Mr. Keary have hit upon the true 
principle of developing the milk supply. It must be done by 
small farmers. I have never seen the small-farm system better 
carried out in a large farm district than on Lord Hill’s estate, 
Hawkstone, Shropshire, and a^ietter from Mr. E. Haste, the agent, 
shows that the single cow of a farm labourer may be a good 
stepping stone to a small farm. Mr. Haste writes:— 

‘^The labourers, by having small holdings, have not so much time to speed 
at the beer-bouses, and many are now saving money, and hope in a few years 
to occupy larger holdings. 

“ The family also—children—^being accustomed to help in attending to the 
cow and cultivating the land, make better servants and workmen than the 
children of labourers who have not these advantages.” 

Unfortunately the breed of small farmers has been los^ and 
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cannot be recovered in a day. Mr. Gilbert Murray, Elvaston, 
Derby, has favoured me with an interesting communication on 
the ignorance of dairying and the educational effects of cow¬ 
keeping. It would cultivate in the labourer, Mr. Murray thinks, 
the virtue of more settled habits, increase his interest in and 
attachment to the soil, and afford an early industrial training to 
the children. “ Unfortunately,” Mr. Murray adds, “ the majority 
of the wives of agricultural labourers in the midland counties 
cannot even milk a cow, and are perfectly ignorant of the simplest 
details of dairy management.” Mr. Murray, however, has the 
agency of an estate on which there are a number of small “ takes ” 
of from two to six acres. Many of the occupiers are not constant 
agricultural labourers, though they assist at busy seasons. .The 
families consume the skim-milk and a part of the butter; the 
butter-milk is used for pig-feeding. At the present time some of 
these sinall holders are selling all the milk. The buildings are 
wooden home-built erections, costing lOZ. for sufficient accommo¬ 
dation for one cow and a calf. As the interest in. small holdings 
is reviving, I will quote Mr. Murray on the subject. He says:— 

“ When fully established on *an estate they would be a strong incentive to 
young labourers and servants of both sexes to lay by their slender savings, 
with which on marriage to set up housekeeping, and eventually become 
the owners of cows. &is is the class to encourage. A young man with 
a rising family would be more benefited than one whose family were grown 
up and gone away. As already Stated, the great obstacle is the absence of 
skill and experience in the wife of the labourer.” « 

As an expedient for providing milk for children in certain 
districts, it may be proper for large farmers and proprietors to 
supply it at a low price to their labourers’ families; but milk 
will never be supplied generally as a matter of favoru: at less 
than the market price, so as to render it an article of common 
corisumption. Nor do I think that milk can be supplied, gene¬ 
rally by large farmers at a consuming price without loss, owing 
to the cost attending the distribution. That awkward item, 
labour, forms a considerable part of the price of milk everywhere 
except at tihe Very spot where the cow is milked. I believe that 
the distribution of milk in ILondon, after its arrival, costs Id, 
per quart % and as the producer receives %d, per quart, it cannot 
be sold at less than 4d ,; so that the cost of distribution amounts 
to 25 per cent, of the retail price. 

It is evident that milk could not be delivered at the cottages, 
evieri in a dairy district, without a considerable addition to the 
00 ^ of the article compared with what it cost the farmer when it 
lonaed part of the diet of his labourers living in his house. 
'iffpr Can it, as a rule, be fetehed from the dairies without a 

Unless, therefore, milk for 
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general consumption among labourers is supplied as a favour— 
and it seems to me that wages might as well be raised as a 
favour—I am afraid that its use as an article of daily diet has 
become impracticable under existing circumstances. 

To sum up the conclusions formed on the evidence brought 
forward in these pages, the use of milk has been abandoned by 
labourers chiefly from the difficulty of obtaining it, and partly 
owing to a fashion for the so-called substitutes, tea, coffee, and 
beer. Notwithstanding all the medical evidence bearing on the 
subject, and the popular as well as learned treatises on diet, 
the care of health, and the rearing of families, fashions and cus¬ 
toms still prevail in direct opposition to common sense and the 
doctors. What has happened in the class above them has hap¬ 
pened to farm-labourers—^their new methods of dieting the young 
are inferior to the old ones. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
milk in towns, how many children, even among the middle class, 
have been improperly fed for the want of it ? It would be an error, 
therefore, to conclude, from a spirit of mere optimism, that the 
fact of milk having gone out of use in country districts shows that 
it must have been supplanted by other foods of equal or superior 
value. That cannot be the case, so far as the young are concerned, 
since milk is known to be the only perfect food for them. 

If milk were rendered available at a cheap rate, the experience 
of its value would overcome all existing prejudices, and bring 
it once more into general use. The remedy for the present 
scarcity lies in the multiplication of small dairies, and, as the 
particular remedy which I fully described in the article on 
« Cow-keeping by Farm Labourers ” is only capable of limited 
application, such small dairies, as several of my correspondents 
have referred to, might be encouraged with great advantage. It 
has sometimes been asserted that such dairies would everywhere 
epring up, if their produce were in demand. This, however, 
hardly meets the existing difficulty, for unless proprietors are 
assured of the importance of the small dairies, the land will not 
be easily obtained. A man who might desire to invest his 
savings in the way suggested cannot do so unless the land and 
the buildings are forthcoming, and it is not every land-agent 
who would manage and collect the rents for numerous small 
tenants so willingly as Mr. Haste and some others may do. 

It follows that in many cases the small capitalist might offer 
good interest on the necessary outlay on buildings, and he would 
still be refused the small dairy farm which he desired. The 
immediate increase of the milk-supply, therefore, seems to me 
to depend, in great measure, on the co-operation of proprietors 
with small fanners, which will probably not be withheld when 
the importance of the subject is understood. 

VOL. XVI.—S. S. 
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IV.— Underwood: the Planting^ Growth^ Conversion^ and Sale 
thereof. By Fbakois Tallant, of Easebourne. 

Sussex is tbe tome of the woodman. Ancient writers inform 
us that this county was a forest before the Norman Conquest. 
By the latest returns the woodland in Sussex is estimated at 
lOljSSl acres, exclusive of commons, gorse lands, and garden 
shrubberies. The Cowdray Estate, the property of the Earl of 
Egmont, comprising several thousand acres of woodland, from 
which 350 acres of underwood are sold yearly by auction, fairly’ 
represents the trade in underwood. 

Commencing with a large tract of woodland on the chalk 
of the South fiowns, where the estates of the noble owners of 
Goodwood, Cowdray, and Petworth meet, the underwood con¬ 
sists chiefly of hazel, ash, birch, maple, hornbeam, rough oak,, 
and beech, with some beautiful specimens of the spindle and 
dogwood. The cuttings vary from ten to thirteen years apart. 
The produce is chiefly converted into wattled sheep-hurdles 
and sheep-cages; ash, into hoops for the London market. 
Little is done in the way of renovating these woodlands. I 
have planted ash to fill up weak places, but after ten years’ 
growth the plants have not been larger than walking-sticks. 
For renovating woods on the Downs, holes dug 18 inches square 
and 12 inches deep cost Is. per 100. It is, however, difficult 
to get uniform depth on these flinty soils. Ash is indigenous- 
to the Downs, and plants of natural growth run away from those 
the woodman may plant. Wattled sheep-hurdles on the Downs 
are sold at 9^. to IO 5 . per dozen; sheep-cages for hay, 2^. each, 
21^. per dozen; the same with beech bottoms for chaff and corn, 
4s. ,6d. each. 

The monotony of the copse-cutter’s work on the Downs is 
varied by the conversion of the spindle (jEwonyrntw eurojpoms) and 
dogwood {Comm sanguinea)^ £xom which butchers’ skewers, pegs 
for shoes, spindles, small handles, &c., are made from these 
underwoods. They also furnish the finest charcoal, ^‘much 
approved by artists for its smoothness and the ease with which 
it can be erased.” 

I now come to the Greensand formation, a lower range of 
hills between Midhurst and Haslemere. On these hills and the 
lands adjoining are valuable plantations of Spanish chestnut 
and ashj with a little birch and hazel. The soil is chiefly 
sandy loam from 4 to 12 inches deep, resting on greensand. 
The drainage is natural, but the hills abound in springs. It 
$^. tii^3refore necessary to provide watercourses against heavy 
or incessant ri^in* The earliest age at which 
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these underwoods are cut is eight years. Some are cut at nine 
years’ growth. The process of planting chestnut, ash, or mixed 
coppice, may be here explained. I select a piece of land not 
worth more than IO 5 . per acre for farm culture. If the soil is 
very poor I plant 3 feet, on better soil 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
each way. Holes 18 inches square, 12 inches deep where the 
rock will allow, cost Is. per 100. Planting costs Is. per 100; 
on stiffer soil or stony land. Is. Sd. per 100. At 3 feet apart, 
4840 plants per acre are required; at 3^ feet apart, 3556 per 
acre. The plants should be well rooted and have been trans¬ 
planted in the nursery. Chestnut plants from 30 inches to 42 
inches high cost from 30if. to 3bs. per 1000; ash 3 to 5 feet, 
30s.; birch ditto, 27s. Qd. ; willow ditto, 25s. ; alder ditto, 30s.; 
hazel ditto, 25s. I prefer plants 3 feet high to larger. For 
three seasons after planting, the coarse weeds and briars are cut 
down between the rows in the young plantation. After the 
fourth year’s growth I cut the plants down to the stem; in the 
following autumn I replace dead plants. The coppice now goes 
ahead for nine years, when it is put to auction and will pro¬ 
bably fetch 12Z. per acre. Nine years afterwards the same 
should realise 18Z. per acrej whilst after the third period of 
nine years, if the coppice has thriven, the return may be as 
much as 287. per acre. The coppice is no further trouble after 
the first cutting, excepting that necessary to replenish dead 
stools, for which 200 plants per acre will suffice. Another way 
of renewing plants on light soils is to lay plashers, cutting them 
three parts through at the stem and covering with soil all but 
two joints. Trees must not be encouraged nor rabbits tolerated 
if first-class underwood is desired. I have found no advantage 
in trenching for planting- , 

The following result of planting nine acres of land of the 
quality described is taken from the Cowdray Estate books;— 
“ Iron Hill Field, in parishes of Fernhurst and Woolbeding, 
9 a. 0 r. 18 p.—planted with all chestnut in 1835. Plants cut 
off in 1840. In 1849, at nine years’ growth, sold by auction 
at 147. 10s. per acre. 

In 1858 at 9 years’ growth, 187.15s. per acre. 

„ 1868 at 10 years’ ditto, 357, Os. „ „ 

„ 1876 at 8 years’ ditto, 307, 15s. „ ,, ” 

As, however, this underwood is of superior quality, I cannot 
quote these figures as representing the average of a planted 
coppice. 

In the Weald of Sussex I have to deal with clay and water. 
Ditches and watercourses must be kept well open, and drainage 
as perfectly as the nature of the ground will allow. Here I plant 
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chestnut and ash alternately. In swampy places I plant alder 
for powder merchants. Willow is rarely planted, as there is 
no basket-making in this neighbourhood. The willow is 
allowed to grow eight or nine years, and is chiefly converted 
for powderwood. Underwood rejoices in sunshine, and suffers 
in cold sunless seasons. In 1878 I measured the following 
“first shoot” in various plantations: chestnut, 7 feet to 8 feet 
6 inches ; ash, 8 feet to 10 feet; birch, 7 feet to 8 feet 7 inches ; 
alder, 7 feet 2 inches; hazel, 6 feet 3 inches; willow, 8 feet 
3 inches to 11 feet. In the wet season of 1860, and the still 
worse season of 1879, the first shoot rarely reached 24 inches, 
and in much woodland not 12 inches. Late spring frosts are 
very injurious to chestnut shoots. A frost in May occasionally 
destroys a summer’s growth. Landowners who prefer to cut 
their own underwood may wish to know the cost of labour for 
converting the stuff, and the value of the manufactured article. 
I therefore give particulars of the chief productions. The year 
1877 is selected as being a fair average for labour and value 
of goods. In Sussex the best chestnut and ash are worked up 
for hoops; the rough poles are sold to the hop-growers. 

Hoop chips were formerly used for thatching farm-buildings 
and cottages. The old skilled thatchers have died off*, and 
young men are not found who can execute the work equally 
well, so the picturesque cottage thatched with chips is replaced 
by a roof covered with tiles or slates, and the chips are sold for 
firing. 


Prices paid for Coppice-cutting in 1877. 


Cutting hoops, at per load of 30 ) 
bundles .j 


a. d, 

8 6 per load. 


Hop-poles.. .. .. 


3 per hundred, al 

8hort fagots 

.3 

6 


Clean bavins .. 


3 


Bush bavins .. 

.2 

3 


Broom-sticks .. 

. 0 

4 


Bean-sticks .. .. 

. 0 

4 


Broom-bands .. .. 


4 


Hooked stakes.. 

. 0 

4 


Walking-sticks 


8 

99 

Spar timber .. .. 

. 0 

3 

ss 

Pea-sticks.. .. ■ .. 

.0 

0} per bundle. 

Withes 

.. *m 0 

2| per hundred. 


Cutting* and stripping alder and willow for powderwood, 10s. per load 
piled, 24 feet long, in 3 feet lengths 2 feet high. 

wattled sheep-hurdles in the Weald, of hazel, 3s. 9d. per dozen. 
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Sale Prices in ike Oojppices. 


3 e-feet hop-poles. 

s. 

.. 15 

d. 

0 per hundred or bundle. 

14-feet „ . 

12 

0 


12-feet hop-poles. 

.. 0 

0 


10-feet „ .. .. 

.. /5 

0 


Short fagots .\ 

.. 9 

0 

9» 

Clean bavins. 

‘ 5 

0 


Bush „ . 

'2 

6 

71 

Broom-stichs.. 

' .. 1 

0 

77 

Bean-sticks .. 

‘1 

2 

77 

Broom-bands. 

.. 1 

0 

77 

Hooked stakes. 

.. 1 

2 

77 

Walking-sticks . 

.. 2 

0 

per gross. 

Spar timber . 

.. 0 

9 

per hundred or bundle. 

Pea-sticks. 

.. ’0 

2 

77 

Withes .' 

.. 0 

6 

77 


Powderwood, alder, and willow, sold at 60s. per load, delivered to 
railway station, in 1877. 


Pnces ^aid for making Soops in 1877. 


Fourteen feet . 

5 . d. 

. .,13 per bundle. 

Middling . 

..11 

71 

Long pipe . 

..10 

77 

Short „ . 

..0 8 

77 

Hogshead . 

.. 0 10 

77 

Bairel . 

.. 0 10 


Kilderkin 

.. 0 10 

77 

Firkin .. 

.. 0 10 

17 

Long pink 

.. 0 10 

77 

Short „ ., 

..0 8 

77 

Tumbril. 

..0 7 

77 

3-gallon bottle .. ' .. 

,.0 9 

77 

— „ •• •• 

..0 8 

77 

1- „ .. .. 

..0 7 

77 


Tying hoop chips, at per hundred bundles, 2s. Bd, 


Names of Bundles^ Lengths of Soops c/uif and Number in each Bundle. 


Fourteen feet 

... ..14 feet long 



60 

Middling 

.. .. 18 

77 



60 

Long pipe .. 

.. .. 12 

77 



60 

Short „ 

.. .. 11 

77 



60 

Hogshead 

.. .. n 

77 



90 

Barrel .. 

.. .. 8J 

77 



120 

Kilderkin 

.. .. 7i 

77 



120 

Firkin 

.. .. 64 

77 



180 

Long pink .. 

.. .. 64 

77 



240 

Short „ 

.. .. 44 

77 



240 

Tumbril 

.. .. 4 

77 



240 

3-gallon bottle 

.. .. 34 

77 


• m 

360 


.. .. S 

' 77 


• • 

360 

1- « 

.. .. 24 

77 



360 


Sold at per load of 30 bundles, delivered free at buyer’s premises in London, 
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Hoops sold at per Load of SO Bundles^ delivered in London, in 1877. 


Fourteen feet , 
Middling .. 
Long pipe 
Short „ 
Hogshead 
Barrel 
Kilderkin.. 
Firkin 
Long pink 
Short „ 
Tumbril .. 
3-gallon bottle 


£ s. 
6 7 
5 7 
4 7 
3 0 

3 7 

4 6 
4‘ 0 
4 6 
•4 10 
3 12 
2 12 
3 10 
2 10 
2 5 


d. 


6 per load. 


6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 


w 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Less the carnage to the station^ and railway charges to London, about 
13fi. per load. 


To landowners who prefer to sell underwood standing, the 
following Conditions of Sale, &c., may be useful:— 

L Except that the Auctioneers reserve the right of refusing a bidding, the 
hipest bidder shall be the Purchaser; and in case any dispute shall arise 
between two or more bidders, the Lot in dispute shall be put up again and re- 
sdd. The bidding for each Lot to be at per acre. 

n. That no person shall advance less than two shillings and sixpence under 
five TOunds, five diillings under ten pounds, and ten shillings above ten 
pounds, at each bidding. 

III. That the Underwood of the Lots, stated to be computed, is to be taken 
by the Purchasers at the quantity stated in the printed bills of this Sale. 

lY. The Purchaser of each Lot shall immediately after the Sale pay a 
deposit of twenty pounds per cent, into the hands of the Auctioneers as part of 
the purchase-money, and shall give security to the satisfaction of the Vendor’s 
Agent for the payment of the remainder at .... on or before the sixth 
day of May, 18 , before which day all the Lots (except those mentioned in 
the 3rd Conditio^ shall be measured by a competent Surveyor, appointed 
and paid by the Vendor, or sixpence in the pound will be allowed on imme- 
.diate payment of such remainder, subject to final settlement on the Lots to be 
measured; and in case of non-payment of such remainder of the purchase- 
money, or any part thereof, on or before the said sixth day of May, the 
Y^or may, at any time after such default (without prejudice to any other 
‘lemedy for revering the said purchase-money), seize, retake, retain, and sell 
to any other person or persons the said Underwood or any part thereof, and the 
produce thereof, and of any part thereof, and whether converted or unconverted, 
and wheresoever or in whosoever’s possession the same, or any part thereof, 
respectively, may then be, for making good the purchase-money, or such part 
hereof as shall remain unpaid. And also interest at the rate of ten pounds 
per cent, per annum, on all balances from time to time remaining due from 
and fdter the said sixth day of May. 

Y. That ihe Vendor reserves to himself sufiScient live stuff for the fences, 
'idm requmsd, and &e Purchasers,are to leave standing 231 tellers whatsoever, 
and mh hollies, and placers as are marked with paint; and if any 
m stems, hollies, or plasheis which are so marked, or any tree or trees, 
by the Purchaser or Pmrchsiers, dr his or their 
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-^vorljmen, or if lie or they shall commit any other damage, injury or spoil 
whatsoever, such Purchaser or Purchasers shall pay treble the amount of 
the value thereof, and all costs of assessing the same. All damages with the 
■expense of assessing the same, shall he paid to the Yendor’s Agent within 
iseven days after the publication of the award of the referee, as appointed in 
the last Condition hereunder. 

IsTote. —Special attention is called to the foregoing Condition^ which will he 

strictly enforced. 

YI. That the Purchaser or Purchasers of each Lot shall have, or cause io 
have, all goods arising from the Lots, cleared off or stacked in places pointed 
out by the Yendor’s Woodwards, or in default thereof in places where the 
least possible damage may accrue, on or before the first day of May next (but 
no stack shall be made within four feet of any boundary fence) under a penalty 
for each Lot of ten shillings per day, for every day after the said first day of 
May, on which any portion of the goods so ‘ arising shall not be stacked as 
aforesaid; except the stackwood and the alder and willow left for stripping, 
which are to be stacked in a similar manner, on or before the twenty-fourtli 
day of July next, under a penalty of ten shillings per day as aforesaid, and all 
.goods whatsoever, except stackwood, shall be entirely cleared off the premises 
before the twenty-eighth day of September next, and the stackwood on or 
before the twenty-eighth day of September, 188 ; or on and after either of 
these days respectively, all goods of either description which shall then remain 
thereon, shall become absolutely the property of the Vendor, any Condition, 
Sale, or ether transaction to the contrary notwithstanding. And if any wilful 
or other damage is done in removing any portion of the goods produced on or 
from any of the said Lots, tlie Purchaser or Purchasers s&ll pay for the same 
in the same manner as provided in Condition fifth. In all cases the Pur¬ 
chaser or Purchasers, or carriers employed hy him or them, shall make use of 
the usual and acdustomed roads only, or such other roads as are pointed out 
hy the respective Woodwards; all other or new roads, made or used hy him 
or any of them, will be accounted and assessed as wilful damage as before 
provided, 

Yll. That the whole of the Underwood in ^ch of the Lots in ibis Sale 
(except the alder and willow left for stripping), and all single alder in each Lot 
(which the Vendor reserves the right of haying cut off the stem at any earlier 
time he may think fit) shall be cut off the st5n on or before the twenty-fifth 
day of March next, under a penalty of ten shillings per day as aforesaid, and 
subject to Conditions 5 and 8 \ and the alder and willow so left for stripping 
(where not otherwise provided) shall he cut off the stem on or before the 
twenty-fourth day of June next, under the like penalty and Conditions. And 
the Purchaser of Lots shall not be entitled to enter thereon for any 

purpose whatever, before the twelfth day of January next, if not previously 
shot over, nor of Lots before the twentieth day of November next, 

YUL If any Purchaser or Purchasers neglect or fail to complete the pur- 
xjhase agreeable to these Conditions, the deposit-money shall be forfeited, and 
,the Vendor may re-sell such Lot or Lots, or goods arising from the same, 
-either by public auction or private contract; and the deficiency, if any, on such 
re-sale with all charges attending the same, shall be made good- to the T^dor 
hy the defaulter at this present Sale, and if not imme^ately paid, to be 
recovered as and for liquidated damages. 

And Lastly, all damages and other charges arising out of the infraction of 
-any of the foregoing Conditions, or any matter or thing relating thereto, if not 
thereby provided, ^all be submitted io the sole umpirage or award of Mr, 
, the Auctioneer at this Sale, or to some person , to he 
Appointed by him in writing, such award to be binding on all parties; and for 
♦the better enforcing the performance thereof, such submission or reference 
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sliall be made a rule of the Court of Queen’s Benchy pursuant to the statute im 
iliat case made and provided. 


Contract for Purchaser. 

1 do hereby acknowledge that I have this day purchased, by public Auction,, 
Lot of the Underwood mentioned in the foregoing Particulars, for 

the sum of and have paid into the hands of the Auctioneer the sum 

of as a deposit, and in part payment of the said purchase-money; 

and I do hereby agree to pay the remaining sum of unto the 

Vendor’s Agent, at , on or before the 6th day of May, 18 , and in all 

other respects, on my part, to fulfil the foregoing Conditions of Sale. 

As witness my hand this 6th day of November, 18 . 

Purchase-money for Lot .. £ 

Deposit now paid .. £ 

Remaining unpaid .. 

Witness 


Contract for Vendor. 

T do hereby acknowledge that has been this day declared Purchaser 

of Lot of the Underwood mentioned in the foregoing Particulars, 

at the sum of and that he has paid into my han& as a 

deposit, and in part payment of the said purchase-money ; and I do hereby 
agree that the Vendor shall, in all respects, fulfi.1 on his part the foregoing. 
Conditions of Bale. 

As witness my hand this 6th day of November, 18 . 

‘Purchase-money for Lot .. £ 

Deposit now paid .. .. £ 

Remaining unpaid 

Witness 


No underwood varies more in value than alder and willow^, 
locally known as powderwood. When wars prevail alder is inu 
demand. In the piping times of peace it is a drug and is sold 
for firewood. It has the merit of growing and thriving in bogs- 
and swamps, in which little else can live. The period at which 
powderwood can be stripped is from the 24th of May to 24th of 
June. 

Within a circle of ten miles round Midhurst 1500 acres of 
underwood are annually sold by auction, chiefly on the fore¬ 
going teriUs. One working coppice-buyer is frequently surety 
for another. To the honour of the craft, instances of men 
failing to meet their payments are rare. Landowners will find 
it greatly to their advantage to keep the clearing roads in good 
cod^, also fences, water rails, and gates. Cattle, as well as. 
hares and rabbits, are very partial to the " first shoot,” 

.A. recent ints^uction pf hoops from abroad,, at a low price, 
to injure the English trade. The forei^ hoops have- 
BoC ptUffed durable and the home-made are again in request. 
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Although coal has not been discovered in Sussex, some re¬ 
mains of ancient foundries exist. I have recently drained a 
quagmire, a clearing road for woods, and made a firm road by 
a thick layer of cindets laid on wood fagots. The bed of 
cinders on which I draw is 20 feet deep and several yards wide, 
in a wood of Major Hollist’s, known as Furnace Coppice, close 
to Furnace Pond, parish of Lynchmere, where in former days 
ironfoundries existed. Good specimens of Sussex iron firebacks, 
bearing the Montague Arms, are preserved in the mansion at 
Cowdray Park. Other designs may be found in the open hearths 
of many farmhouses in the county. 


V .—Abstract Report on Rot in Sheep. By J. B. SiisiONBS, 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, and Consulting 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Society. 

With reference to the existing disease among sheep, commonly 
known as Rot, it is important that agriculturists should under¬ 
stand that the malady is one exclusively depending on the 
existence of parasites in the liver, ordinarUy called Flukes. 
The embryos of these creatures enter into the stomach of the 
sheep in a form so minute as to escape ordinary observation: 
they may indeed be described as infusoria, abounding in water, 
and in wet pasture-grounds. From the stomach the embryos 
pass into the intestine and thence onwards to the gall-ducts of 
the liver, where they quickly increase in size and become as 
flukes sexually mature. The ova—eggs of the fluke—are depo¬ 
sited in the gall-ducts in immense numbers, and, flowing out 
with the bile into the intestinal canal, they are freely distributed 
with the faeculent evacuations of the sheep wherever the animal 
may roam. It has been calculated that a single fluke will mature 
40,000 ova. In due course the expelled ova give birth to the 
infusorial embryos, which in an advanced stage of development 
again enter the bodies of sheep and other animals. It is thus 
that rot persists from year to year, and especially on wet farms. 
A few flukes may not be attended with any serious ilbconse- 
quences; but the existence of a large number in the liver early 
produces structural changes in the organ itself, which, with the 
consumption of the bile on which the parasites live, ultimately 
cause a dropsical condition of the entire body of the affected 
animal, and necessarily lead to its death. 

It is only in an advanced stage of the disease that rot can 
with certainty be recognised, and frequently too late for curative 
remedies to be of much avail. Thus, for instance, the present 
serious outbreak of the disease had its commencement during 
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the summer of last year. It was at that time, and more espe¬ 
cially in the months of July, August, and September, that in 
consequence of the excessive fall of rain saturating the ground 
with wet, and producing the overflow of streams and rivulets, 
that the fluke-embryos in vast numbers were taken in with the 
food of the sheep. Had agriculturists then adopted means, 
which were pointed out as far back as 1862, to prevent the 
embryos, thus widely dispersed, developing into young flukes 
within the organism of the sheep, hundreds of animals now 
falling a sacrifice to rot would have been saved. 

These and other important and kindred facts connected with 
the parasitic origin of the disease and its prevention were set 
forth in an Essay on Rot, which was published originally in the 
Society’s * Journal,’ in 1862, and is now republished in a sepa¬ 
rate form, with extensive additions, for circulation among 
agriculturists in general.^ 

It is well known that in many valley farms and wet feeding- 
grounds sheep will take the rot in any year, be the state of the 
weather what it may; but the whole history of the disease from 
the earliest times, as well as all recent investigations into the 
natural history of the liver-fluke, show that in wet summers 
danger is incurred by the pasturing of sheep on land which 
under ordinary circumstances would be safe. Outbreaks equally 
as extensive and fatal as the present have occurred in this 
country in past years; and, dating back to 1735, the following 
periods may be quoted as examples: 1747, ’66, ’92, 1809, ’16, 
’24, ’30, ’53, and ’60. Ireland also suffered to a most serious 
extent in 1862, when wet weather prevailed there throughout 
the year; but in England, on the contrary, the summer being 
dry, only partial occurrences of the disease were observed, 
especially on wet and boggy pasture land. 

The rot of 1830-1 is believed to have been the most serious 
outbreak of any recorded, evidence of the destruction of not less 
than two millions of sheep having been given before a Parliament¬ 
ary Committee, which sat in 1833 to inquire into the causes of 
the depressed state, of agriculture. The rot of 1860 also swept 
away thousands of sheep, and affected large numbers of cattle, 
the year having been, like the past one, remarkable for the 
almost uninterrupted rainfall for weeks together., So long as 
the weather continues warm and humid into the autumn, so 
long does great danger exist; but a change from wet to dry, 
and especially the occurrence of sharp frosts, speedily toests 
file development of the fluke-embryos. 

its Katae, Cause, Treatment, and Prevention,’ DJus- 
' Mlh'Bamvingfe of the Stmeture and Development of the Inver-fluhe. 
^ mmm Beert liondon: John Murray, 1880; Price 6d. 
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From these premises it may be inferred that should the forth¬ 
coming summer prove hot and dry, little fear need be entertained 
of a recurrence of the disease; and not only so, but that many 
infected sheep, in which only a few flukes exist, will, by the care 
and attention which had been bestowed upon them during the 
winter, be greatly invigorated and saved to the farmer. 

The circumstance before alluded to, of certain pastures being 
always dangerous under any conditions of weather, should 
never be lost sight of; for if sheep are fed thereon for a very 
limited time only they will contract the rot. Many well- 
authenticated cases of the quick contamination of sheep are 
recorded, the details of which are given in the pamphlet already 
referred to. A perusal of these cases will show that an hour 
or two will often suffice for the conveyance of fluke-embryos 
into the system in sufficient numbers as ultimately to cause the 
death of the animal from rot. 

Many causes are in operation to influence the rapidity with 
which the organism of the sheep yields to the disease. Some 
of these belong to the conditional state of the animal itself, 
and others to the circumstances by which it is surrounded. 
Apart from such diseases as may co-exist with rot, the chief 
of the constitutional causes are the number of flukes inhabiting 
the biliaiy ducts, the natural stamina of the animal, and its 
amount of flesh at the time of the declaration of the symptoms. 
Age also, and the purposes for which ,the sheep are kept, 
exercise an important influence upon the progress of the 
affection. Thus breeding or nursing, ewes, from the demand 
made on their systems for the development or support of their 
young, will generally succumb more readily tharx store sheep, 
and most assuredly much sooner, all other things being equal, 
than those which are being fattened for the market. Lambs 
also, when affected in the first few months of their age, will, fon 
want of sufficiently matured strength of constitution, soon sink 
under the malady. 

Among the beneficial and surrounding circumstances few are 
so potent as a continuous supply of food rich in the elements of 
blood, and containing comparatively a small proportion of water. 
Sheep thus fed will long resist the debilitating effects of the 
flukes, as well as the changes which are taking place in the liver. 

It is easy to understand that the existence of the parasites 
being associated with an almost continuous supply of watery 
or innutritious food, and exposure of the animal to a low tempe¬ 
rature and variable weather, will the sooner produce a bloodless 
state of the system than when the opposite state of things obtains. 
Hence the quick progress of rot in the autumn and winter, more 
especially if wet weather should long prevail. 
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With regard to the time of the manifestation of the symptoms 
of the disease after flukes have entered the gall-ducts, it is 
almost impossible to speak with any degree of certainty. A 
combination of unfavourable circumstances may give rise to 
them in five or six weeks; while, on the contrary, the majority 
of things being favourable, even months may pass before 
evidences of rot are unmistakably declared. No hasty generali¬ 
zations should ever be come to on such a point as this. 

The latent stage of rot—^viz. the period which elapses between 
the entrance of the embryos of the fluke and their change into 
perfect flukes and attainment of sufficient size to begin to drain 
the organism—is of the first importance to the practical agricul¬ 
turist. During its continuance he may avail himself of many 
means which will to a great extent secure him against loss; 
but unfortunately he too often fails in the right application of 
these means, because he is not assured by any well-marked 
symptoms of the existence of the malady. 

Great changes in the health of the animal may have insidi¬ 
ously crept on; but they are none the less serious on that account. 
A loss of condition is early to be observed, and as time passes it 
becomes more and more perceptible. The placing of the hand 
on the back will show that the muscles on each side of the 
vertebrae are so wasted that the spinous processes of the bones 
project above them. The animal, in common language, is 

razor-backed.” The same leanness pervades the entire frame, 
and everywhere the processes of the bones are more prominent 
than usual. The general contour of the body is also changed. 
Often when the wasting commences, the belly is gaunt, but it 
soon begins to enlarge and grow pendulous from effusion into 
the abdominal cavity. In the advanced stages of the malady 
this gives a still further altered outline to the body, for the loins 
now sink or droop, and the animal becomes “ hollow-backed.” 

The general surface of the skin loses its ruddy hue, and 
becomes deficient of the unctuous secretion which in health 
belongs to it. This renders the wool harsh and dry, and leads 
also to its easy separation from the follicles, A dry scaly state 
of skin, on the inner parts of the thighs, particularly where 
it is only partially covered with either wool or hair, is likewise 
present early in the affection. 

As the disease advances the animal becomes dull and dis¬ 
pirited, and has a peculiar dejected appearance, with an 
expression of countenance common to many parasitic diseases. 

An examination of the eye will materially assist in deter- 
nodnSng not only the existence but the extent of disease. If the 
Jids are eyerted and the *^haw” pressed forward, it will be 
f^und in the early stages of the malady^ and especially if the 
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animal has been excited by being driven a short distance, that 
the vessels are turgid vdth pale or yellowish-coloured bloody and 
that the whole part has a peculiar moist or watery appearance. 
Later on, these vessels are blanched, and scarcely to be recog¬ 
nised, excepting perhaps one or tioo which present a similar 
watery condition. 

In addition to the symptoms thus named it will be found that 
the animars appetite becomes fastidious. To-day it feeds 
pretty well; to-morrow it will scarcely touch food of any de¬ 
scription. An increased thirst, however, is now present, and 
continues till the end. The animal is often going to the brook 
or pond, or, if prevented from doing this, will omit no oppor¬ 
tunity of drinking from the little hollows which exist on the 
surface of the field. Associated with the increased thirst is an 
irregular state of the bowels. For a few days together diarrhoea 
will be present, when it gives way to the ordinary condition of 
the faeces. A persistence of this variable state of the evacuations, 
when not traceable to a change of food, or other common causes, 
depends chiefly on an altered state of the bile, by which the fluid 
acts as an irritant to the mucous membrane of the intestines. 

As the disease advances to its fatal terminatioti the animal’s 
breathing becomes short and (pick, and is occasionally accom¬ 
panied with a slight and nearly inaudible cough. Dropsical 
swellings come on in different parts of the body, especially 
around the throat and beneath the lower jaw. The accumulation 
of the effused fluid in this situation is to be referred in part to 
the pendant position of the head in feeding. There is no surer 
proof of approaching death than these swellings, for they indi¬ 
cate a dropsical conation of the entire system, and mainly of the 
subcutaneous tissue. The prostration of the vital powers day by 
day increases. The pulse becomes .weak, wavering, and indis¬ 
tinct. The animal lies a good deal, refuses all food, is in a state 
of semi-stupor, and dies from pure exhaustion, as the consequence 
of general anaemia. 

Many remedies have been forced on the notice of agriculturists 
from time to time, both in this country and also on the Con¬ 
tinent, for the cure of rotten sheep—all of which have, however, 
signally failed in verifying the statements of their originators. 
At the commencement of the present century a remedy emanating 
from a Dutch source was loudly extolled, and even largely used 
in this country as well as in Holland, but it soon fell into dis¬ 
repute. No treatment of rot can be considered as being more 
than palliative; still, in carrying this principle into practice, 
great benefit often arises, as the owners of infected animals are 
secured against losses which otherwise would be very heavy. 
The earlier the disease is detected the better; but its discovery 
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is far too frequently not made until the autumnal period of the 
year, when external circumstances are much against the success 
of any system of treatment or management, and when also 
important structural changes are taking place in the liver. 

The animals must be carefully guarded against all vicissitudes 
of weather by being folded in the best sheltered situations, 
more especially at night. Their food should consist of a liberal 
supply of materials which are rich in flesh-forming principles, 
and which also contain a large proportion of sugar, starch, and 
similar ingredients, that the heat of the body may be kept up 
equally with nutrition. If placed on meadows or artificial 
grasses, the sheep should be often changed, care being taken to 
avoid those pastures which are wet and cold, or which contain 
inferior herbage. Manger-food must be supplied, and this should 
consist, in part at least, of crushed corn, of which beans, peas, 
lentils, &c., are to be preferred. Oats and maize are also good, 
and to these a moderate allowance of oil-cake may be added. 
Frequent changing of the food will induce the animals to eat 
more, for which reason, when they are on the pastures, no 
objection is to be taken to an occasional supply of turnips or 
other roots; but, unless compelled by the character of the farm 
and the system of cultivation, continuous folding on turnips 
should be avoided. Where this has to be done, great care will 
have to be exercised in regulating the quantity of turnips, 
according to the condition of the crop, the state of the weather, 
&c. Under such circumstances an allowance of good hay, in 
addition to the other food, will be imperatively required. 

Medicinal agents will likewise have to be had recourse to, 
preference being given to those which impart tone and, vigour 
to the system. ^ 

Salt cannot be dispensed with. It does good in several ways. 
It is an agent which acts as a stimulant to the process of 
digestion, and, by its ready solution and free entrance into the 
blood, it supplies also the amount of soda which may be required 
for the secretion of bile. 

The other medicinal agent to which reference has been made 
as imparting vigour to the system is the sulphate of iron. As 
a tonic it is excelled by few, if by any, therapeutic agent; while 
the readiness with which it can be obtained, and the lowness 
of its price, give it an advantage over many others. Sheep also 
do not object to take it with their food when mixed in proper 
proportions ; nor is it a matter of much moment if on^ animal 
should get rather more than his fellow, by more rapid or longer 
feeding at the trough. Sulphate of iron is likewise ah excel¬ 
lent agent for the expulsion of several of the varieties of intestinal 
worms. Its chief use, however, in rot is its powerful effect in 
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the reproduction of the red cells of the blood. In all diseases, 
therefore, in which there is a diminished power of producing^ 
red cells, the sulphate of iron is a valuable remedy. 

Stomachics or carminatives are likewise required; of which 
medicaments preference is given to aniseed in this affection. 

A good compound of these several medicinal agents with 
some highly nitrogenised alimentary matters is contained in the 
following formula. Take of— 


Finely-ground oil-cake (linseed) 


n 

5? 

9 » 


salt 
aniseed 

sulphate of iron .. 




each 1 bushel. 

each 4 lbs. 

11b. 


Let the salt, aniseed, and sulphate of iron be mixed together 
first, and afterwards well incorporated with the cake and 
pea-meal. 

The quantity of the mixture to be given to each sheep daily 
should be half a pint to a pint^ in addition to an ordinary allow¬ 
ance of corn or cake and hay-chaff. It may be used with advantage 
for three or four weeks in succession, but should be discontinued 
occasionally for a day or two, especially if the animals become 
affected with diarrhoea. 

By means of this kind many sheep may be either brought into, 
or kept in, such condition, as will enable the proprietor to dis¬ 
pose of them at a price which will considerably diminish the 
loss he would otherwise sustain. 

Rot when fully established can only be viewed, however, as 
being incurable; but, nevertheless, the knowledge of its cause 
and nature holds out no faint hope of our being able to 
prevent it. 

In adopting preventive measures we must not* lose sight of 
the well-known circumstance that sheep never take rot on 
salt marshes, although the ground is generally saturated with 
moisture. It may, however, be rightly asked, upon what does 
this immunity depend ? The answer to the question is both 
easy and satisfactory. Salt-water is destructive to the fluke- 
embryos as they escape from the eggs. These infusorial crea¬ 
tures belong to fresh water, and to this alone. It is here that 
they pass through their several gradations when out of the 
body to fit them for their ultimate development into flukes by 
entering the digestive organs of sheep. If flukes, however, 
should have taken up their abode in the liver prior to the sheep 
being placed on sadt marshes, they are beyond the reach of 
harm. The character of the daily food will have but little 
eSect on the parasites, and the disease will gradually progress 
to a fatal termination. 
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Thus it will be seen that the removal to salt marshes as a pre^ 
ventive measure is valuable, but as a curative one it is only 
fallacious.' It is, however, a preventive within the reach o£ 
but very few persons, and even these may not have recourse to it 
sufficiently early; they may keep their sheep at home during 
a wet summer, until all the mischief has been done. 

It may be asked, what means can the agriculturist employ 
at home for the purpose of destroying the immature forms 
of the fluke after they have entered the stomach of the 
sheep ? This brings us again to the administration of salt as 
an effectual agent for the purpose. Its combination with 
sulphate of iron and aniseed will materially increase its pre¬ 
ventive power. Indeed no better medicinal compound for this 
purpose can be employed than the one named when speaking 
of the treatment of the disease. The daily use of the mixture 
will not only arrest the further development of the fluke- 
embryos, but will destroy the early-hatched flukes, and thus 
remove the cause of the malady. The rules for the use of the 
medicated food must, however, be modified, as the object 
sought is somewhat different. 

It is almost impossible to reckon upon the time the compound 
may have to be employed, and therefore care should be taken 
that no ill effects follow its long-continued use. In a wet year, 
like that of 1879, it may be found requisite to commence its 
use early in June, if not in May, and to continue it to the end 
of October. Under such circumstances, however, if a moderate 
quantity only is allowed daily, no possible harm can arise. To 
meet a difficulty of this kind, however, the proportion of the 
medicine to that of the nitrogenised food should be altered 
by adding to the two bushels of linseed-cake and pea-meal 
two more bushels of com. We prefer one of crushed oats and 
another of crushed maize^ to both being of the same kind. 
Either is good food for sheep, but a mixture of them is better. 
Therfelative proportion of the salt and of the other ingredients is 
thus reduced one-half, thereby enabling the agriculturist to vary 
the amount of the medicine according to circumstances, but 
always securing the partaking of some of it by using from half 
a pint to a pint daily of the food^compound^ divided or not into 
two feeds. Irrovision also is thus made for the nutrition of the 
animals when the grasses have lost much of their quality, as 
they invariably have when surcharged with moisture. 

A difficulty frequently exists in getting sheep to eat manger- 
food,” especially if mixed with hay-chaff, when the animals are 
at grass during the summer, but this is not insurmountable. 
Most farms yield at this period of the year some green food, 
such as tares, clover, Italian rye-grass, &c., a small quantity of 
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which can be daily cut into chaff, with a proportion of hay, for 
mixing with the other food. Judicious management will sur¬ 
mount many a little difficulty, and the result will be an ample 
reward for the care and attention which had been bestowed on 
the anipials. If the system be properly carried out, little fear of 
the occurrence of rot, even in the most unpropitious seasons or 
on land proverbially bad for sheep, need be entertained. 

It will be seen that the quantity of salt and sulphate of iron 
which I have named is much below that which is ordinarily used. 
No doubt a larger amount may be safely employed, but it is 
to be remembered that the preventive power of the compound 
depends more on its long^continued use than on the largeness 
of its quantity for a time. A change of weather may call for 
its complete withdrawal, but, on the contrary, it may have to 
be continued throughout the entire summer and even long into 
autumn. The fondness of animals for salt will lead them to 
partake readily of an amount which may, under certain circum¬ 
stances, be productive of considerable mischief. Agriculturists 
need therefore to be put on their guard respecting an abuse of 
this valuable agent. 

Little more need be said respecting the employment of salt 
in the prevention of rot, except to take objection to the sug¬ 
gestions which have been made to sow it on the land, with a 
view of destroying the fluke-embryos. If two or three appli¬ 
cations of it in a year would do this, even should the herbage 
suffer for a time, I, perhaps, should not be found to dissent 
from the practice. But when it is remembered that the natural 
history of the liver-fluke establishes the fact that brood after 
brood of embryos are being produced from ova, cast daily out 
of the bodies of rotten sheep, and that the hatching process 
therefore goes regularly on day by day, and week by week, for 
several consecutive months, the necessity for frequent repetitions 
of salt in the same year becomes apparent, and these could not 
fail to be highly injurious to the pasturage, more especially on 
the retentive clays, where rot prevails. Repeated small dressings 
of lime I can conceive to be nearly as efficacious as those of 
salt in destroying the fluke-embryos, and these would stimulate 
the growth of better grasses, besides proving of permanent 
benefit to the soil; nevertheless, neither salt nor lime-dressing 
of land must be depended upon as a preventive of rot. 


VOI/. XVI.—S. S. 
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VL —Report on the Field and Feeding Experiments conducted 

at Woburn, on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society of 

England, during the Year 1879. By Dr. Augustus Voelokeb, 

F.R.S., Consulting Chemist to the Society. 

The Expekiments ox the Continuous Geowth oe 
Wheat. 

BeeoEE the experiments on the continuous growth of corn were 
instituted, a crop of wheat, yielding 25i bushels of dressed corn 
and SOJcwts. of straw, was grown by the late tenant in 1875. 
Since that time wheat has been grown every year, and thus the 
same land yielded in 1879 the fourth crop of wheat in suc¬ 
cession, or the third crop since the systematic experiments were 
begun. 

The mineral manures in the quantities given in the tabulated 
results on the following pages were sown on plot 8 and plot 9 
on the 8th of November, 1878, and on plots 4, 5, and 6, on the 
9th of November. 

The seed—^Browick wheat—was drilled in on the 2nd of 
November, when the land was in excellent condition for the 
reception of the seed; nevertheless, the plant only made its 
appearance above ground on the 30th of December, the wheat 
having been about two months in the ground before it got 
through the surface. 

The salts of ammonia and nitrate of soda were sown on the 
7th and 8th of March, 1879. 

The dung on plots 10 and 11 was applied on the 24th of 
January, 1879. 

In 1877 and 1878 the dung was applied to the land in a 
long and undecomposed condition, which had the effect of 
making the naturally very light soil of the experimental field 
still more loose. Moreover, it appeared to me that too much 
litter was used in the making of the dung. In order to remedy 
these defects the dung used in the wheat and barley experi¬ 
ments for 1879 was made in the Woburn feeding-boxes in 
the autumn of 1878, less litter than in the two preceding 
years being used, and it was cut into chaff instead of being 
used long as formerly. 

The requisite quantity of dung required for the experiments 
on the continuous growth of wheat and barley was produced by 
eight bullocks, four making dung for the wheat and four for 
the barley experiments. 

The bullocks were put into the feeding-boxes on the 8th of 
October, when their weight was as follows:— 
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Bullocks making Mamre for Permanent Wheat Experiments. 


Eo.l 


99 

99 

99 


2 

3 

4 


Gwts. qrs. lbs. 

.913 
. 9 1 24 
, 10 0 8 
.918 


Total weight of 
four bullocks on the 
3rd Oct., 1878, 

1 ton 18 cwts. 15 lbs. 


Each bullock received daily as food: 4 lbs. decorticated cotton- 
cake, about 6^ lbs. Indian corn meal, 48 lbs, of white turnips and 
8 lbs. of wheat-straw chaff; and by the 5th of November, that 
is in five weeks, they had consumed:— 


Decorticated cotton-cake.5 cwts. 

Indian corn-meal . .. 8 cwts. 

White turnips.3 tons. 

Wheat-straw chaff .10 cwts. 


and, trodden into dung, llj cwts. of wheat-straw, cut into] chaff 
of about 2-inch length. 

When the dung was removed from the boxes it was short 
(straw chaff having been used as litter), fairly well-fermented, 
and in a condition fit for being placed on the land at once. In 
order to prevent loss of more or less of the soluble and most 
valuable fertilising constituents during November, December, 
and January, it appeared to me advisable to delay the appli¬ 
cation of the dung to the land until the end of January. In the 
meantime the dung removed from the feeding-boxes on the 5th of 
November was put into a covered hovel, closed in on all sides. 

On the 24th of January, when the dung was applied to the 
wheat, it was weighed, and the requisite quantity, containing 
the calculated amount of ammonia required, namely, nitrogen 
equal to 100 lbs. of ammonia on plot 10, and 200 lbs. on 
plot 11, was applied to these experimental plots. 

The four bullocks fed as stated above, and kept in feeding-boxes 
littered with 11J cwts, of wheat-straw, cut into chaff about 2 inches 
long, in round numbers, made 2J tons of rotten dung, weighed 
after having been kept for nearly three months under cover. 

The dung was applied to the land as a top-dressing; and 
when I inspected the experimental field on the 7th of March, 
1879, it had become well amalgamated with the land; the soil 
was firm and the wheat looked well and promising. 

On the 5th of November the bullocks which made the dung 
for the wheat experiments weighed as follows:— 

Gain from Oct. 3 to Nov. 5,18%S 
(5 weeks), 
qrs. lbs. 

1 2 

• 0 21 


No.l 


Cwts. qts. lbs. 
9 2 5 
9 2 17 
10 1 27 
9 2 26 


1 19 
1 22 


^Total gain in 
5 weeks, 

1 cwt. 1 qr. 4 Ihs. 
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The four bullocks accordingly increased 28^ lbs. per week, 
or each gained on an average 7-J- lbs. per week. 

On some of the experimental plots the wheat suffered from 
the attacks of wire-worm, and bare places had to be filled up 
by transplanted wheat. By dint- of much trouble a fairly 
uniform plant was produced on the several plots, and no expense 
was spared to keep the land free from weeds, which proved a 
most difficult task in a wet and bad season like that of 1879. 

The wheat was cut on the 8th of September, and carted and 
thatched on the 17th of September,, 1879. 

Directly after the field had been cleared of the wheat, it was 
scuffled and drag-harrowed with a view of killing weeds, and 
ploughed rather shallow on the 15th and 16th of October. 

Threshing in the field by means of a portable engine com¬ 
menced on the 30th of October, 1879. The straw of each 
plot was weighed in the field, and the corn of each plot bagged, 
carefully labelled, and stored in the granary until the 19th of 
November, when the gross weight of corn from each plot was 
ascertained; and this weight was checked by measuring the 
produce of each plot, and weighing separately every bushel of 
com produced on the eleven experimental J-acre plots. In this 
way the possibility of a serious mistake , in taking down the 
weight of com may be avoided, and at the same time the 
average weight of a bushel of com may be ascertained more 
correctly than by weighing only 1 or 2 bushels. I may men¬ 
tion that the differences in the weight of several bushels of corn 
from the same plot seldom varied more than from i to Jib. 
The weight per bushel in the following tabulated results is the 
average weight of the several separate weights of every bushel 
of com grown on each plot. There is no need of embodying 
in this report all the figures which were obtained in weighing 
the produce of the experimental wheat-field; but in order to 
show clearly how close is the agreement of the gross weight 
of com and the sum of the separate weighings of each bushel 
usually tamed out in the wheat and barley experiments in 1879, 
I quote the details obtained on plot 5. 

Weighed with the bags, the com weighed 379 lbs,, bags alone 
9 lbs.j leaving the total net weight of corn 370 lbs. Bushelled 
out, the wheat on plot 5 gave: 

1st bushel, wdgblng 54J lbs. 

2 ud „ „ 64i ,, 

■ 3rd „ „ 64 „ 

4th „ „ 54 „ 

oth „ „ 54 „ 

6th „ 54 „ 

and 43i „ 

Total weight, 368| lbs. 
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The diflference in the weight, as ascertained by weighing the 
whole of the prodnce in one operation on an ordinary weigh¬ 
bridge and measuring out and weighing each bushel separately, 
it will be seen, does not exceed IJlb. I select this plot for 
illustration because it showed the greatest difference in these 
weights on any one plot. In some cases the total weights, as 
ascertained on a rough weighing machine in one operation, and 
by adding the weights of the several bushels as determined on a 
more delicate weighing-machine, differed not more than J or ^ lb. 

The table on page 134 shows at a glance the treatment of 
each plot as regards manure, and the result of the harvest of 1879. 

1879 was such a cold and wet season that the wheat in many 
places, especially on heavy land, did not fill well, and turned out 
a more or less complete failure. Thus in Mr. Lawes’ experiments, 
the continuously unmanured plot produced scarcely more than 
4 bushels of wheat per acre ;* and on all the manured plots the 
produce sank down to an abnormally low figure in comparison 
with the average produce in fairly good corn-growing seasons. 

I have therefore some hesitation in making any comments 
on the results of the wheat harvest on the experimental fi^d 
at Woburn in 1879, and shall not attempt to reconcile any 
anomalies which may be due to inequalities in the soil of the 
field, partial destruction of the plant by wire-worm, blight, and 
other oireumstances over which the experimenter has no control. 
Nevertheless, the experiments on the continuous growth of 
wheat in 1879 present some interesting features upon which 
I may be allowed to dwell for a few moments. 

Comparing the produce of the unmanured plot 1 with that of 
the preceding year, it will be seen that in 1878 the weight of 
' dressed corn per acre was 943 lbs., as against 490 lbs. in 1879 ; 
and that, whereas the bushel on plot 1 weighed 60 lbs. in 1878, 
it weighed only 48^ lbs. in 1879. In the produce of straw on 
plot 1 in 1879 there is a falling off of 6 cwts. 2 qrs. and 18 lbs., 
as compared with the produce in straw in 1878. The second un¬ 
manured plot, No. 7, has again produced less corn than plot No. 1. 
This is now the third year in which this has been observed. 

Thus, in the years 1877-1879, the two unmanured plots, 
1 and 7, yielded respectively;— 




PiOT 1 (UmnaQ-nred), 

PtoTt (UDxaairared). 




Dressed 

Weight 

Dressed' 

Weight 




ConL 

per 

Bushel. 

Com. 

per 

Boshd. 




Bnsbels. 

IhB. 

Busb^. 

lbs. 



1877 

221. 

61-8 


61*1 



1878 

15-8 

60 


58-6 



1879 

10-1 

48i 


50-0 
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Peobuob 01 Wheat. Thied Season, 1879. 


Produce per Acre, 
Dressed Com. 

aiAKUEES PEE Acre. -i-;- 


Unmannred 


{ 200 lbs. ammoniarsalts, alone 
in the spring) . 


/275 lbs. nitrate of soda (applied in the\ 


200 lbs. sulpbata of potash, 100 lbs.] 
sulphate of soda, 100 lbs. snlphate] 
of magnesia, cwt. superphosphate I 

, oflime. j 

[200 lbs. sulph. potash, 100 lbs. snlph. 

I soda, 100 lbs. snlph. magnesia, 8} 

I ewts. superphosphate of lime, and 200 
[ lbs. ammonia^lts (iu spring).. .*, 

200 lbs. sulph. potash, 100 lbs. stdph.’ 
soda, 100 lbs. sulph. magnesia, 
cwts. superphosphate of lime, and 275 
lb& nitrate of scm (in spring) .. 


XTnmanured 


200 lbs. sulph. potash, 100 lbs, sulph.] 
soda, 100 lbs. sulpL magnesia, 8} I 
cwts. superphosphate of lime, and 400 j 
. lbs. ammonia-salts (in spring).. .. J 

200 lbs. sulph, potash, 100 lbs. sulph,] 
soda, 100 lbs. sulph. magnesia, 8^1 
cwts. superphosphate of lime, and 550 j 
^ , lbs. nitrate of soda (in spring) .. .. j 

Farm^^ard-manure, esiimated to contain' 
nitrogen = 100 lbs. ammomia, made 
foom700 lbs. decorticated cotton-caie, 
1120 lbs. maize-meal, 8400 lbs. white 
turnips, 1400 lbs. wheat-sixaw, as 
food; and 1610 lbs. wheat-straw as 
^ litter. Wei^t about 3 tons .. 

Fa)myaid-nihnure,es(amated to contain' 
nitrogen = 200 lbs. ammonia, made 
£com 1400 lbs. decorticated cotton- 
cake, 2240lbs, maize-meal, 16,800 lbs. 
white tunups, 2800 lbs. wheat-straw 
cha£^ as food; and 32!^ lbs, wheat- 
^ ebaw as litter. Weight about 6 ions 


Weight. 

Number 

of 

Bushels. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Straw, Chaff, 

&C. 

lbs. 

490 

10-1 

lbs. 

m 

owts. qrs. lbs. 
12 3 14 

756 

14-7 

51i 

20 2 22 

604 

12 

50J 

19 1 21 

538 

11-5 

47 

17 0 22 

1480 

27*3 

54i 

85 0 26 

1412 

25*5 

55 

36 2 22 

376 

7*5 

50 

13 1 1 

1603 

31-2 

51i 

45 2 18 

1413 

26*7 

52| 

46 2 14 

736 

13*4 

55 

19 0 0 

1034 

18*7 

55i 

24 0 20 
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It is quite evident that the natural productive powers of 
plot 1 are better than those of the second unmanured plot. 
Plot 7, it may be stated, is situated nearest the road-side of the 
field, and plot 1 is at the lower end of the field, and evidently 
better land than plot 7. Ammonia-salts alone, it will be seen, 
produced a better effect than an equivalent quantity of nitrate 
of soda applied without any minerals, in conformity with the 
results of the two preceding seasons. 

The minerals without ammonia or nitrate of soda on plot 4 had 
a better effect on the produce than in previous seasons; but, on 
the whole, raised but slightly the produce in corn. Notwith¬ 
standing the unpropitious season, the addition of 200 lbs. of 
ammonia-salts to the minerals largely increased both the yield 
of corn and straw on plot 5. Thus, 200 lbs. of ammonia-salts 
per acre on plot 2, produced only 756 lbs. of dressed corn, and 
20 cwts. 2 qrs. 22 lbs. of straw; whilst the same amount of 
ammonia-salts, with the addition of minerals, on plot 5 yielded 
1480 lbs., or nearly twice as much dressed corn, and 1 ton 
15 cwts. and 26 lbs, of straw. If the weather towards harvest- 
time had been warm, no doubt the produce in corn on plot 5 
would have been much more considerable, for the weight of 
straw and general luxuriant appearance of the wheat-crop on 
plot 5, clearly showed that all that was wanted to insure a heavy 
yield was heat and siin to ripen the crop. As it was, the wheat on 
plot 5 weighed 54;^ lbs. per bushel, and was a better sample than 
that on plot 2, manured with ammonia-salts alone, which weighed . 
only 51;^ lbs. per bushel. 

Nitrate of soda on plot 6, in conjunction with minerals, pro¬ 
duced somewhat less corn and more straw than ammonia-salts 
and minerals. 

The larger dose of 400 lbs. of ammonia-salts on plot 8, in 
addition to minerals, produced the heaviest crop of dressed com 
and a large bulk of straw. 

A still larger weight of straw was obtained by the use of 
550 lbs. of nitrate of soda, in conjunction with minerals, on 
plot 9, but it appears at the expense of corn, which gave 4 J bushels 
less per acre in comparison with that reaped off plot 8. The 
great weight of 2 tons 6 cwts. 2 qrs. and 14 lbs. of straw per acre 
raised on plot 9 appears to indicate that on light soils heavy 
top-dressings with nitrate of soda, even in conjunction with 
minerals, have the effect in bad seasons of producing too much 
straw. The wheat on plot 9, however, it may be stated, was 
not blighted, but only thin. 

Both the application of the more moderate quantity and of 
double the amount of dung, estimated to contadn nitrogen equal 
to 100 lbs. and 200 lbs. of ammonia respectively, notwithstan^ng 
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the adverse season of 1879, produced better crops than in the 
preceding jear. Considering that only 6 tons of dung were put 
on plot 11, and the extrenoiely bad wheat-growing season, 
18‘7 bushels of dressed wheat, weighing 55J lbs. per bushel and 
24 cwts. 20 lbs. of straw per acre, may be regarded as a satis¬ 
factory result, which clearly proves that it is desirable to apply 
dung on light land short and well rotten, and not in a long, fresh 
condition. The cost per acre of the artificials employed in the 
experiments on the continuous growth of wheat and barley was 
the same as in the preceding year, namely;— 

About 
£ 8 . 

On Plot 2. Ammonia-salts alone.. .. 2 2 

9 , 3. titrate of soda alone. 2 0 

,, 4. Mnerals alone. 3 5 

„ 6. Minerals and ammonia . 5 7 

„ 6. Minerals and nitrate of soda .. .. 5 5 

„ 8. Minerals and ammonia .. .. ..7 9 

„ 9. Minerals and nitrate of soda .. .. 7 5 

The Expebiments on the Contiihjous Growth of 
BaEIiET. 

The manures applied for the barley were the same as those 
for the wheat experiments. 

^ The mineral manures, as well as the ammonia-salts and 
nitrate of soda, were sown by the broadcast manure-distributor 
on the 8th of March, 1879, and the barley was drilled in on the 
18th of March. 

The dung used in the barley experiments was produced by 
four bullocks fed and kept in precisely the same manner as 
the four bullocks which made the manure for the wheat experi¬ 
ments. The dung, estimated to contain nitrogen corresponding 
to 100 lbs. of ammonia per acre for one plot, and 200 lbs. of 
ammonia per acre for the second plot, was put on the land 
on the 25th and the 27th of January, 1879:— 

Total Food eonsmied by Four Bullocks in Five Weeks, 


Decorticated oottou-cake .6 owts. 

Maize-meal .. 8 cwts. 

White turnips .3 tons. 

Wheat-siraw cbaff .10 cwts. 


Wheat^traw, cut into chaff about 2 inches long, 11§ cwts. used as litter. 

Accordingly, the four bullocks gained 56^ lbs, per week, or, 
each bullock on an average, 14 lbs. per week, or 2 lbs. per day. 

barley was cut on the 30th of August^ 1879, and carted 
.ai4t®?^U?hed on.the 20th of September. 
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Weight of Fotje Bullooks wHcli made the Dung for the Barley 
Experiments, 


Bullock. 

Weight when 
put upon, 
October 3, 
18Y8. 

Weight on 
the fith 
November. 

Increase 
in Five 
Weeks- 

Total 

Increase. 

Ifo. 1 

Cn-t. qis. lbs. 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

qrs. lbs. 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

10 0 0 

10 * 1 10 

1 10^ 

2 

9 1 12 

10 0 12 

3 0 




3 9 

2 2 3 

»» 3 

9 16 

10 0 15 

4 

10 0 14 

10 2 26 

2 12> 



The plot manured with minerals only ripened a few days 
before the plots manured with ammonia and nitrate of soda. 
No apparent diflFerence was noticeable between the nitrate of 
soda and ammonia plots. 

The barley was threshed out in the field in the beginning of 
November, and the straw weighed at the time of threshing, and 
on the 19th of November the dressed com was weighed, when 
the results were obtained as shown in the table on page 138. 

It ^pears from these tabulated results:— 

1. That minerals alone had no effect upon the produce in 
barley. 

2. That ammonia-salts alone produced a better crop tham 
nitrate of soda applied without minerals, thus confirming the 
experience of the two preceding years. 

3. That 200 lbs. of ammonia - salts, in conjunction with 
minerals, had a slightly better effect upon barley than an equi¬ 
valent amount of nitrate of soda and minerals. 

4. That, on the other hand, the larger dressing of nitrate of 
soda on plot 9, in conjunction with minerals, produced a heavier 
crop than minerals and the larger dose (400 lbs.) of ammonia- 
salts on plot 8. 

5. That the small quantity of dung applied to plot 10 did 
not materially raise the produce. In comparison with the yield, 
of one of the unmanured plots (plot 1), plot 10, manured with 
3 tons of dung, yielded about 1 bushel less barley; and in com¬ 
parison with th§ barley crop on the second unmanured plot 
(plot 7), the dunged plot No. 10 yielded about 2 bushels more 
barley. 

6. That double the quantity of dung used on plot 10, or 
6 tons applied on plot 11, gave a large increase. 

7. That one of the unmanured plots (plot 1) gave about 6 
bushels more com, and 2 cwts. 27 lbs. more straw than the 
second unmanured plot (plot 7). 
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Pboduob of Barley. Third Sbasoh, 1879. 


Fboduce rEs Acre. 
Dressed Com. 


MA^'UBES PEE ACBE. 


UmnazLiired .. . 

200 lt)s. ammonia-salts, alone .. .. 

275 lbs. nitrate of soda, alone .. .. 

! 200 lbs. snlpbate of potash, 100 lbs.] 
sulph. of soda, 100 lbs. snlph. mag¬ 
nesia, 3^ cwts. superphosphate of Dmej 

[200 lbs. sulph. of potash, 100 lbs. sul|)h.' 
of soda, 100 lbs, sulph. of magnesia, 
3^ c^. superphosphate of lime^ and 
200 lbs. ammonia-salts ., 

1 200 lbs. sulph. of potash, 100 lbs, sulph.' 
of soda, 100 lbs. sulphate of magnesia, 
3^ cwts. of superphosphate of lime, 
and 275 lbs. ni&ate of soda .. •• 


Unmanured 


1 200 lbs. sulph. of potash, 100 lbs. sul|}h. 
of soda, 100 lbs. sulph. of ma^esia, 
3i cwts. of superphosphate of lime, 
and 400 lbs. ammonia-salts .. , 

[200 lbs.'"sulph. of potash, 100 lbs. sulph. 
I of soda, 100 lbs. sulph. of magnesia, 
I 8^ cwts. of .superphosphate of lime, 
i and 550 lbs. of nitrate of soda .. .. 


lE'armyard-manure, estimated to contain^ 
nitrogen = 100 lbs. of ammonia, made 
from 700 lbs. decorticated cotton-cake, 
1120 lbs. maize-meal, 8400 lbs. white 
turnips, 1400 lbs. wheat-straw chaf^ 
as food; and 1610 lbs. wheat-straw as 
, litter. Weight about 3 tons .. ... 


'armyaid-manure, estimated to contain' 
nitrc^en « 200 lbs. ammonia, made 
from 1400 lbs. decorticated cotton- 
cake, 2240 lbs. maize-meal, 16,800lbs. 
white' turnips, 2800 lbs. wheat-straw 
chaff, as fo(^; and 3220 lbs. wheat- 
straw as litter. Weight about 6 terns. 


Weight. 

Humber 

of 

Bushels. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Straw, Chaff. 
&c. 

Ds. 

972 

19a 

lbs. 

50i 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 
13 1 5 

1868 

27a 

50i 

18 0 11 

1051 

21-5 

49 

17 1 20 

[626 

ll‘S 

53 

10 0 11 

1495 

28*7 

52 

21 2 5 

1426 

27*3 

52i 

20 3 26 

664 

13 

51 

w 

11 0 6 

1489 

30-8 

51J 

23 0 26 

1850 

i 

37 

50 

27 0 12 

949 

18-2 

52 

13 0 6 

1413 

27*2 

52 

15 1 21 
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It will be remembered that for the last three seasons the 
unmanured plot 1 produced more wheat than the second un¬ 
manured plot 7; the results obtained on the unmanured 
barley plots during three seasons in succession exhibit similar 
differences, and distinctly prove that that part of the ex¬ 
perimental field which comprises the unmanured wheat and 
barley plots (No. 1) is in a higher agricultural condition than 
that in which the second unmanured corn plots (No. 7) are 
situated. 

It will be further seen that the produce in 1879 on all the 
eleven experimental plots fell considerably below that of 1878. 
With the exception of the dressed corn raised with nitrate of 
soda on plot 3, which weighed only 49 lbs. per bushel, the barley 
on the remaining plots weighed from 50 to 53 lbs. per bushel, 
or only one or two pounds less than the weight of a bushel of 
wheat grown on the several expermental wheat plots. 


The Expebimehts nr Rotation. 

Rotation No. 1.—1877, seeds; 1878, wheat; 1879, roots; 
1880, barley. 

, Roots^ 1879.—Less litter having been used in making the 
dung in the feeding-boxes for the mangold experiments, and 
the straw used as litter having been cut into chaff, the dung 
came out of the boxes short and fairly well-fermented. It and 
the mineral manures on plots 3 and 4 were applied to the land 
in spring before the seed was sown. 

The nitrate of soda on plots 3 and 4 was sown by hand 
between the rows in the middle of June, after the plants had 
been singled out and become well-established in the soil. 
Within a week’s time after the application, the nitrate of soda 
began to tell upon the mangolds; and all the time the mangolds 
were in the ground the nitrated plots, especially plot 3, which 
received the larger top-dressing of nitrate of soda, grew more 
vigorously and were in a more flourishing condition than the 
plots which were manured with dung only. 

The seed was sown in the first week of May, and came up 
well; but the weather was so cold in May and June that the 
young plants made hardly any progress, and it was only with 
great trouble and expense that they could be kept fairly free 
from weeds. 

Even after the mangolds were singled and had every chance 
of growing, they made no start, and were miserably small in 
August and September., There was a regular plant on all the 
plots; but want of heat and sunshine told upon the crop, and 
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when the roots had to be taken up in November they were small 
and weighed less per acre than I anticipated, judging from the 
luxuriant but deceptive appearance of the tops, 

Eotation MLangolbs, 1878, axtee Wheat. 


Fbodttcb peb Acbb. 


PlOTS. 


Hoots. 


Leaves. 


1 


r ith dung, made from 1728 lbs. straw' 
as litter; 5000 lbs. mangolds; 1250 
lbs. Tvbeat-straw chaff, and 1000 lbs. 
decorticated cotton-cake., 


tons. cwts. lt>B. 
4: 10 1 8 


tons. <»7tB. qTS. lb& 
2 2 1 U 


With dung, made from 1728 lbs* straw') 
as litter; 5000 lbs. mangolds; 12501 
lbs. wheat-straw chaff, and 1000 lbs. t 
|\ of maize-meal.j 


4 9 8 18 


1 0 17 


With dung, made firom 1728 lbs. straw' 
as litter; 5000 lbs. mangolds; 1250 
lbs. wh^t-straw chaff; and artifi¬ 
cial manure, containing two-thirds 
as mudh nitrogen, and the other 
constituents, of the manure j&x)m 
1000 lbs. decorticated cotton-cake; 
namely, ,248 lbs. nitrate of soda, 
100 lbs. of bone-ash (made into 
superphosphate), 62 J lbs. sulphate of 
potash and 65 lbs. sulphate of mag- 
, nesia .. ., 


7 19 0 26 


2 19 1 S 


With dung, made from 1728 lbs. straw' 
as litter; 5000 lbs. mangolds; 1250 
lbs. wheat-straw chaff; and artificial 
manure, contaiuing as much nitro¬ 
gen, and other constituents, as the 
manure from 1000 lbs. maize-meal; 
namely, 80 lbs. nitrate of soda, 161 
lbs. bone-ash (made into superphos- 
I phate), 7 lbs. sulphate of potash, and 

V 11 lbs. sulphate of magnesia .. 


5 15 8 ; 


3 8 0 


It will be seen that the larger dose of nitrate of soda and 
minerals in addition to dung, in round numbers, produced 
8 tons of mangolds, topped^ tailed, and cleaned; the smaller 
dose of nitrate of soda not quite 6 tons; and the remaining plots- 
about 4 J tons of clean mangolds per acre. 

This is a great falling off in comparison with the last yearns 
orop, as will be seen by the subjoined tabular results, showing 
produce in mangolds on the four experimental plots in fhe 
seasons:— 
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Pbootob of Eotatiou MangoIiDS in 1878 and 1879. 



Plot 1 in 1878 .. 

„ in 1879 .. 
Plot 2 in 1878 .. 

„ in 1879.. 
Plot 3 in 1878 .. 

„ in 1879 .. 
Plot 4 in 1878 .. 


Produce per Acre. 

Boots. 

Leaves. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

qrs 

lbs. 

13 

2 

1 

0 

2 

15 

1 

0 

4 

10 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

14 

11 

16 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

21 

4 

9 

3 

18 

2 

1 

0 

17 

18 

13 

0 

20 

3 

13 

3 

0 

7 

19 

0 

26 

2 

19 

1 

8 

12 

15 

1 

12 

8 

3 

3 

5 

5 

15 

3 

22 

2 

3 

3 

0 



Rotation No. 2.—Four acres. 1877, roots; 1878, barley; 
1879, seeds; 1880, wheat. 

Seeds^ 1879.—The four acres of clover and rye-grass sown 
with the barley in the preceding year were fed-off by sheep 
during the summer, and the land is now sown with wheat. 
On one acre, 672 lbs. of decorticated cotton-cake were con¬ 
sumed; on the second acre, 728lbs. of Indian corn-meal; and 
the third and fourth acres were separately eaten off without any 
purchased food. On each of the’four acres ten sheep were put 
on the 20th of May, and kept on the seeds until July 7th, 1879 
(seven weeks), when each lot was weighed and sold off. A 
second lot of sheep was put on the clover on the 8th of August, 
and kept until the 17th of September, or a period of five weeks 
and three days. On the 7th of October a fresh lot of sheep was 
put on the clover, and kept upon it until the 23rd of October, 
or a period of two weeks and two days, but the sheep lost in 
weight during this period. 

The first lot of sheep kept on the clover from the 20th of May 
to the 7th of July, in that period of seven weeks yielded the 
following increase in live-weight:— 

lncr«afie In Live- 
-weight. 

PXiOTS. ^^3. 

j Fed-off hy 10 sheep, with 245 lbs. decorticated) 

( cotton-cake; on die land 48 days.J 

o (Fed-off by 10 dieep, with 245 lbs. maize-meal;) ' 

\ on the land 48 days.| 

o (Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food; on the) o«h8 

\ land 48 days . -4 ' 

J, {Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food; on the) ^ 

\ land 48 days . .. .4 

The cake-pen did not eat the* cake well at first. The clover 
was very fine and luxuriant on all four acres, especially on 
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plot 3, on. which the barley was top-dressed in the preceding- 
year with nitrate of soda. The second lot of sheep was put 
upon cloyer-seeds on the 8th of August, and kept on the land 
until the 17th of September, in which period of five weeks and 
three days they made the following increase in live-weight:— 


Plots. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Increase in Live- 
weight, 
lbs. 


{ Fed-off by 10 sheep, with decorticated cotton-) 
cake; kept on the land 5 weeks and 5 days .. j 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, with maize-meal; kept on) -ikci 
( the land 5 weeks and 5 days .. . J 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food; kept on) 

( the land 5 weeks and 5 days.) 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food; kept on) 

\ the land 5 weeks and 5 days. J 


The third lot of sheep was put on the clover-seeds on 
the 7th of October. The sheep on plots 3 and 4, which re¬ 
ceived neither cake nor com, finished the clover on the 23rd of 
October; the sheep on plot 1 finished the clover and remainder 
of the allotted quantity of decorticated cotton-cake on the 
29th of October; and the sheep on plot 2 consumed the re¬ 
quired quantity of maize-meal on the clover-seeds on the 5th of 
November. 

The jAeep which were kept on the clover without any addi¬ 
tional food, during a period of sixteen days lost slightly in 
weight; wliilst the sheep eating cotton-cake and maize were 
kept on the clover twenty-two and twenty-nine days re¬ 
spectively, and gained in weight, as will be seen by the follow¬ 
ing tabulated results:— • 


Plots. 

1 , 


3. 


4. 


Clovei' fed-off ly Sheep the third time. 

Increase $n live-weigbt. 
Qrs. lbs. 

, ■ 10 sheep, with decorticated cotton-) ^ 
cake J on the land 22 days. J * 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, with maize-meal: kept on) « ^ o, 

\ theland29dayi.. . \ ^ 

Loss in Live-weigbt. 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food 5 on) « oki 
\ the land 16 days.f ^ 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food; on) ^ na 

( the land 16 days .. .. 5 ^ 


The following table shows the number of sbeep fed on each 
jame, the quantity of purchased food consumed (if any), the 
n^ber of days the animals were kept on the land, and the total 
of live-weight yielded 
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Blots, 

Increase in 
Live>weigtit. 
lbs. 

1. 

(Fed-off hy 10 sheep, with 672 lbs. decorticated) 

( cotton-cake; on the land 110 days ..j 

328 

2. 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, with 728 lbs. maize-meal;) 

( on the Land 117 days .> 

435 

3. 

4. 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food; on the) 

( land 104 days.j 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without oj:her food; on the) 

( land 104 days.J 

313i 

250 


The average gain in live-weight of ten sheep kept on clover- 
seeds without purchased food thus was 281f lbs.; and, as they 
were kept on clover for fifteen weeks all but one day, they gained 
12 lbs. per week, or 1J lb. per head per week. The sheep fed 
upon clover and from J lb. to f lb. of maize-meal per day, or 
altogether 6^ cwts. in seventeen weeks, increased 435 lbs. live- 
weight, or made about 25^ lbs. per week, or 2 J lbs. per head 
per week. 

Decorticated cotton-cake did not do so well this year as last 
year, for it will be seen that in a period of sixteen weeks the ten 
sheep gained 238 lbs. live-weight, or, in other words, they 
increased in weight 20^ lbs. per week, or 2 lbs. per head per week. 

It must not be concluded that because in 1879 maize produced 
a better result than decorticated cotton-cake it is a more suitable 
food for sheep, for in the two preceding years decorticated 
cotton-cake gave a larger increase in live-weight than maize- 
meal. 

Probably the most economical result by feeding ofiF clover- 
seeds by sheep would be to give them, as additional food, from 
^ lb. to f lb. of mixed decorticated cottoncake-meal and maize- 
meal per head per day; this mixed meal, I am inclined to 
think, will do fattening sheep more good than either meal by 
itself. The reason why cotton-cake did not produce so large 
an increase in the live-weight of. sheep that f^-off the clover- 
seeds in 1879 as in the previous year, and did not stand so 
good a comparison this year with maize as last year, I believe 
has to be sought in the unhealthy condition of some of the sheep 
in the cotton-cake lot. Several were badly afiected by foot-rot, 
and made little flesh for some timfe, and one suffering from a 
bad mouth and foot-rot lost 18f lbs. in five weeks. 

It should be borne in mind that these experiments were not 
instituted for the purpose of fattening sheep in the most profit¬ 
able manner on clover-seeds, but with the intention of passing 
through them and incorporating with the land two descriptions 
of purchased food differing widely in composition, decorticated 
cotton-cake being a highly nitrogenous food and maize-meal 
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comparatively poor in nitrogenous compounds, as will be seen 
by the following analyses of samples of the cake and maize 
actually consumed in these experiments:— 

•CoMPosiTioisr of Deoobtioatbd Cotton-oakb and Maize-Meal used in 
the Woburn Experiments, 1879. 



Decorticated 

Cotton-cake. 

Maize-Meal. 


Moisture .. 

8*49 

15*01 


Oil. 

15*83 

1*88 


AlbuminoTis compounds .. .. .. 

42*16 

8*60 


Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre 

17‘61 / 

71*20 

(Chiefly starch) 


Woody fibre (cellulose) . 

8-46 ^ 

1*56 


Mineral matter (ash) . 

7-45 

1*75 



100*00 

100-00 


Containing nitrogen •• .. «. 

6*73 

1*37 



Rotaium No, 3.—1878, seeds; 1879, wheat; 1880, roots ; 
1881, barley, 

1879.—^The seeds were fed off in 1878 by ten sheep 
kept on each of the four acres of this Rotation. On plot 1 
the sheep consumed as additional food 672 lbs. of decorticated 
cotton-cake. On plot 2 they consumed 728 lbs. of maize-meal. 
On plots 3 and 4 no additional food was given; but on plot 3 
the wheat was manured with artificial manures, containing as 
much nitrogen and other fertilising constituents as the manure 
from 672 lbs. of decorticated cotton-cake, namely, 275 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda, 73 lbs. bone-ash made into superphosphate, 
45^ lbs. sulphate of potash, and 47 J lbs. of sulphate of magnesia. 
And lastly, on the fourth acre (plot 4) the wheat was manured 
with artificial manures containing as much nitrogen and other 
fertilising matters as the manure from 728 lbs. of maize-meal, 
xiamely, 58 J Ibs; of nitrate of soda, 11| lbs. of bone-ash made 
into supeiphosphate, 5 lbs. of sulphate of potash, and 8 lbs. of 
sulphate of magnesia. 

The same kind of wheat which was sown in 1877—Browick 
wheat—was sown on the 2nd of November, 1878, and the 
-artificial manures were ajpplied as top-dressings on the 10th of 
Marph, 1879. Although the seed went into the land when it 
Wats in capital condition, the cold weather—November and 
December—^prevented the plant pushing through the soil for two 
for it was not before the 1st of January, 1879, that the 
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The four acres of Rotation wheat were cut on the 13th of 
September, or just about one month later than in 1878, carted 
and stacked on the 3rd and 4th of October, and threshed out in 
the field in the beginning of November 1879. The straw and 
chaff were weighed in the field at the time of threshing, and 
the corn was kept in labelled bags until the 19 th of November, 
when it was weighed, and the total weight checked by measuring 
the number of bushels, and weighing each bushel. 

The table on page 146 shows the results obtained. 

Nothwithstanding the distressing season, the wheat on all the 
four Rotation acres, it will be seen, produced a full crop. 
Throughout the season the wheat looked splendid, and promised 
a very heavy crop, but towards harvest it became evident that 
the corn would not come to perfection for want of sun and heat. 

There is not much difference in the yield of corn on each of 
the Rotation acres, nor does the bushel of wheat differ much, 
whether grown with or without artificials. The corn was light, 
weighing only from '53 J lbs. to 54|- lbs. per bushel. Nitrate of 
soda applied as a top-dressing on plot 3 in a proportion equiva¬ 
lent to the nitrogen contained in the manure resulting from the 
consumption of 672 lbs. of decorticated cotton-cake on plot 1, 
produced only 1^ bushel more head-corn and a few pounds 
more tail-wheat than the wheat on plot 1; whilst the smaller 
dose of nitrate of soda used as a top-dressing on plot 4, con¬ 
taining an amount of nitrogen equal to that of the manure 
resulting from the consumption by sheep of 728 lbs. of maize- 
meal, yielded about 2 bushels more head-corn than the wheat on 
plot 2 (the maize plot). 

On looking carefully over the tabulated results (p. 146) it will 
be noticed that the application of nitrate of soda on plots 3 and 4, 
and more especially on plot 3, resulted in a very large quantity 
of straw. On all four acres, I would remark, more straw and 
less corn were produced in 1879 than in 1878; but, as the 
wheat was very strong, the four Rotation acres would have 
yielded very heavy wheat crops if sunshine and heat had brought 
the corn to perfection. 

On plot 3, it will be seen, no less than 3 tons 4 cwts. 18 lbs. 
of straw and chaff were produced, or about 11 cwts. more than 
on plot 1 (cotton-cake plot). The cost of the artificial manures 
used on plot 3 amounted to 2Z. 18s., and on plot 4 to 11s. 

Rotation No. 4.—^Four acres: 1878, roots;, 1879, barley; 
1880, seeds; 1881, wheat. 

Barley^ 1879.—^The mangolds in 1878 were grown on: 

Plot 1. With dung, made from 1728 lbs. of straw as litter, 
5000 lbs. mangolds, 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff, and 1000 lbs. 
of decorticated cotton-cake. 

VOL. XVI.—S. S. 


L 



Rotation Wheat. Rhoduob of Rotation No. 3, iN 1879, aftbb Seeds fed on the Land in 1878. 



containing as much fci-tili&iug matter as 
the dung from 72S lbs. of maize-meal 
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Plot 2. With dung, made from 1728 lbs. of straw as litter, 
5000 lbs, mangolds, 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff, and 1000 lbs, 
of maize-meal. 

Plot 3. With dung, made from 1728 lbs. of straw as litter, 
5000 lbs. mangolds, 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff, and artificial 
manure containing two-thirds as much nitrogen and other 
constituents of the manure from 1000 lbs. decorticated cotton- 
cate, namely, 248 lbs. nitrate of soda, 100 lbs. bone-ash (made 
into superphosphate), 62^ lbs. sulphate of potash, and 65 lbs, 
sulphate of magnesia. 

Plot 4. With dung, made from 1728 lbs. of straw as litter, 
5000 lbs. mangolds, 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff, and artificial 
manure containing as much nitrogen and other constituents as 
the manure from 1000 lbs. maize-meal, namely, 80 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda, 16J lbs. bone-ash (made into superphosphate), 
7 lbs. of sulphate of potash, and 11 lbs. sulphate of magnesia. 

The succeeding barley on plots 1, 2, and 4 was grown without 
artificial manure; on plot 3 with artificial manure containing' 
one-third as much nitrogen as the manure from 1000 lbs. decor¬ 
ticated cotton-cake, namely, 124 l^s. of nitrate of soda, applied 
as a top-dressing in May. The barley was drilled in at the rate 
of 9 pecks per acre on the 7th and 8th of April, 1879, and the crop 
was cut on the 15th of September, carted and stacked between 
the 4th and 7th of October, and threshed in the first week of 
November, when the straw and chaff were weighed at once in 
the field, and the com was placed in carefully labelled bags 
in the granary. The corn was weighed and measured on the 
19th of November, 1879, and the results were obtained as- 
shown in the table on page 147. ^ 

It will be seen that the barley-crop on plot 1, after mangolds, 
manured with dung from 1000 lbs. of decorticated cotton-cake, 
produced about 2^ bushels less com than on plot 2, which was- 
manured with dung resulting from the consumption of 1000 lbs. 
of xuaize-meal. The difference is not great, but inasmuch as 
decorticated cotton-cake contains much more nitrogen than 
maize, and furnishes a richer dung than the latter, I naturally 
expected that the barley-crop would turn out better on plot 1 
than on plot 2. The actual results did not fulfil this expecta¬ 
tion, and I can only account for this somewhat unexpected result 
by the fact that during the past very wet season we had at times 
heavy thunder-storms and heavy rains, in consequence of which 
.tibe water fiowed towards the lowest end of the experimental 
JUUi, and stood occasionally for some time upon a part of the 
^ barley grown after mangolds manured with dung from 

' jRSfi m^te of soda on plot 3 does not appear to have had 
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such a beneficial effect in 1879 as in the preceding year. The 
barley, it will be noticed, weighed nearly as much per bushel 
as the wheat. Considering the bad season, both the Rotation- 
wheat and the Rotation-barley grown on the light Woburn land 
were fine crops, far exceeding the average produce of corn grown 
in England in 1879* 


VII.— An Experiment on the Comparative Value of Linseed^ 
cahe and a Mixture of Decorticated CottoU'-cake and Maize-meal 
for fattening Bullochs. By De. Augustus Voelcker, F.R.S., 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society. 

On the 3rd of October, eight bullocks (Herefords) were put in 
the feeding-boxes for the purpose of making the requisite quan¬ 
tity of manure for the experiments on the continuous growth of 
wheat and barley. 

The bullocks, in addition to white turnips and straw-chaff, 
received decorticated cotton-cake and maize-meal. They were 
removed from the boxes on the 9th of November, and as they 
were in good condition, it occurred to me to try a fattening experi¬ 
ment, with a view of ascertaining whether it is more profitable to • 
give linseed-cake to fattening-bullocks, in addition to roots and 
chafi^ or a mixture of maize and decorticated cotton-cake. 

The same eight bullocks were again put into the feeding- 
boxes, after having been weighed on November the 9th, 1879. 
.All were fed upon the ^me allowance—^white turnips, swedes, 
and chaff—in addition to which four bullocks received Indian 
com^meal and decorticated cotton-cake, in equal proportions, 
and four bullocks linseed-cake. The bullocks were again 
weighed on the 17th of December, and for the last time on the 
17th of January, 1879. Between the 9th of November, 1878, and 
the 17th of January, 1879, one lot of four bullocks consumed:— 

Tons, cwts. qrs, lbs. 

0 16 3 4 of Wheat Chaff. 

0 10 0 0 of White Turnips. 

4 7 2 0 of Swedish Turnips. 

0 18 3 24 of Decorticated Cotton-cake. 

And 0 19 1 20 of Maize-meal. 

The second lot daring the same period consumed the same 
amount of roots and straw, namely:— 

Tons. ofTts. qrs. lbs. 

0 16 3 4 of Wheat Chaff as food. 

0 10 0 0 of White Turnips. 

4 7 2 0 of Swedes. 

And 1 14 1 5 of Linseed-cake. 
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Each lot had an allowance for litter of 1 ton 19 cwts. and 
1 qr. of wheat-straw, cut into chaff about 2 inches long. 

The following table shows the composition of the three kinds 
of purchased food used in this experiment:— 


i I Composition of 


? 

Decorticated 

Cotton-cake. 

..... 

Xanseed-coke 

(American- 

cake). 

Haize-meal. 

Moistare.. 

S-58 

10-89 

15-01 

Oil. .. 

14-86 

9*86 

1-88 

Albuminous compounds . 

43-06 

29-87 

8-60 

Mucil^e, sugar, and digestible fibre 

16-32 

34-33 1 

71-20 

(Starch). 

Woody fibre (cellulose) .. .. 

9-60 

8-25 ^ 

1-56 

Mineral matter (asb) .. .. .. .. 

7-58 

6-80 

1*75 


100-00 1 

100-00 

100-00 

Containing nitrogen .. .. 

6-89 

1 

4-78 

1-37 


The nest table shows the weight of the eight bullocks when 
put into the feeding-boxes on the 17th of December, 1878, and 
the increase in live-weight of each bullock during that period 


Btlloces. 

Weight of 
; Bullocks on the 
i 9th Kovember, 
1878. 

Weight of 
Bullocks on the 
I7th December, 
1879. 

! 

Increase in 
Live-Weight. 

Fed on Becor- ( No. 


' Cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Cwts, 

qrs. 

Ihs. 

Cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

1 .. 

9 

1 

23 

10 

0 

26 

0 

3 

3 

ticated 1 „ 

2 .. 

9 

2 

a 

10 

3 

2 

1 

0 

27 

Cotton-cabe j „ 

3 .. 

10 

3 

0 

11 

0 

19 

0 

1 

19 

and Maize-meal [ „ 

4 .. 1 

9 

8 

2 

10 

1 

7 

0 

2 

5 

Total weight 
Bullocks .. 

of 4^i 

39 

2 

0 

42 

1 

26 

2 

3 

26 

f No, 

5 .. 

10 

0 

19 

11 

0 

14 

0 

3 

23 

Fed on j „ 

6 .. 

10 

0 

17 

10 

3 

14 

0 

2 

25 

Iiinseed-cake. L ,, 

7 .. 

9 

2 

15 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

14 

t „ 

8 .. 

. 10 

2 

19 


0 

26 

0 

2 

7 

Total weight of 4) 
Bullocks .. „} 

‘ 40 

i 

2 

14 

43 

0 

27 

2 

2 

18 


It will be seen that the mixed cotton-cake and maize-meal 
little more increase than the linseed-cake. 

The hoUodcs were again weighed on the 17th of Jannarj, and 
Om mM <^to the Inteher. 
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Their weights on the 9th of November, 1878, when put up, 
and on the 17th of January, when ready for the butcher, were 
the following:— 




Weight of 

Wei^t of 




Bullocks. 

Bullocks on the 

Ballocks on the 

increase in 

9th KoTemher, 

I7ih January, 

Live-Weight. 



1878. 


1879. 







CVFtS. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Cwts. grs. 

lbs. 

Cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Fed on Decor¬ 

No. 1 .. 

0 

1 

23 

10 

3 

17 

1 

1 

22 

ticated 

2 .. 

9 

2 

3 

11 

2 

16 

2 

0 

13 

Cotton-cake 

3 ,. 

10 

3 

0 

11 

3 

5 

1 

0 

5 

and Maize-meal. 

4 . 

»> * ** 

9 

3 

2 

10 

3 

14 

1 

0 

12 

Total -weight of 41 
Bullocks 

39 

2 

0 

45 

0 

24 


2 

24 


f No. 5 .. 

10 

0 

19 

11 

3 

9 

i 1 

2 

IS 

Fed on 

„ 6 .. 

10 

0 

17 

11 

2 

18 

! 1 

2 

1 

Linseed-cake. 

it ^ •• 

9 

2 

15 

10 

2 

18 

1 1 

0 

3 


[ 8 .. 

10 

2 

19 

12 

0 

14 

1 

1 

23 

Total -weight of 41 
Bullocks .. «,/ 

j 40 

2 

14 

i 46 

1 

1 

3 

5 

\ 

2 

17 


There is only a difference of 7 lbs. in the increase of live- 
weight of the two sets of bullocks, and it may therefore be stated 
that in this experiment the mixed maize-meal and decorticated 
cotton-cake produced as much increase in the weight of the 
bullocks as linseed-cake. Both sets of bullocks were sup- 

{ ►lied with the same amount of roots and straw-chaff as food, 
f we inquire into the extra expense for purchased food in 
helping to produce the increase in live-weight, it will be found 
from the subjoined particulars that in the case of the bullocks 
which had decorticated cotton-cake and maize-meal, the lb, of 
live-weight cost on an average in cake and corn, whilst 
the increase cost 6 Jd. per lb. in the case o^ the four bullocks fed 
on linseed-cake. 


FoMening Experiments upon 8 BtdlocJcs, hegm Nov, 9th, 1878, 
finished Jan, lliJi, 1879. 



Ton. cwts. qrs. 

lbs. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

'Decorticated Cotton-cake) 
used in the Experiment J 

- 0 

18 

3 

24 at 

7 15 

0 per ton 

= 7 

c' 

10 

Maize-meal .. 

0 

19 

1 

20 „ 

6 12 

6 „ 

= 6 

8 

8 








£13 

15 

6 

Linseed-cake eaten hy4) 
Bullocks .. .. .. j 

• 1 

14 

1 

5 

9 10 

0 „ 

£16 

5 

10 


The cost of the purchased food thus was 27. lO^. Ad, less in 
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the case of the four bullocks fed on. decorticated cotton-cake 
and madze-meal than in the case of the four bullocks which had 
linseed cake as an additional food. 

Some of the bullocks did much better than others, as will be 
seen by the following particulars:— 


Increase in 
Weight 
Tjetween 
November 9, 

1 1878* and 

January 17, 

1 1879. 

At a Cost in Purchased 
Food. 

lbs. 

Per lb. 


162 


Showing an 

237 

3<^ 

Average 

117 


oiSld. 

124 

.6id.J 

per lb. 

640 



186 

5ich 

1 

$ 

169 


* Average 

115 

Sid. 

[ •of6id 

163 

ed. , 

1 per lb. 

633 




Bullocks. 


Fed on Decor- T No. 1 .. 

ticated I „ 2 .. 
Cotton-cake j „ 3 .. 
and Maize-meal.V „ ^ 

Total Increase 


Fed on linseed-j 
cake. 


No. 




Total Increase.. 


VIII .—On the Comparative Value of Soluble and Imoluble 
Fkosphates. By Dr. AxraTJSTDS Voelcker, F.R.S. 

A GOOD deal of attention has lately been directed to a series of 
experiments which for some years past have been carried out in 
Aterdeenshire with a view of finding out the most suitable and 
economical manure for raising a crop of swedes. 

The results of these field-experiments apparently tend to show 
that mineral-phosphates in a finely ground condition are but 
little less efficacious than after treatment with sulphuric acid, 
and that it is more economical to manure root-crops with finely 
ground eoproUtes, and other kinds of mineral-phosphates, than 
vrith supeiphosphate made from these materials. If this prac¬ 
tical recommendation which Mr. Jamieson has given to tumip- 
gxowers is based on experiments to which no objection can he 
taken, and if other experimenters in the main arrive at the 
same cbnclosions as Mr. Jamieson, it is clear that for the last 
tywst y^ve^ Or thirty years ^agriculturists have been altogether 
in allying superphosphate to their root-crops instead 
,m which it is produced; and 
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that the manufacture of superphosphate, in which millions of 
pounds sterling are embarked, has been established on unsound 
principles, and carried on for more than twenty-five years to the 
disadvantage of the farmer. 

It is not my intention to make any critical remarks on 
Mr. Jamieson’s field-experiments, nor to controvert his bold 
assertion that the results of the Aberdeenshire field-experiments 
will cause a complete revolution in the manufacture of artificial 
manures; but I propose simply to direct attention to a few pub¬ 
lished experiments which are diametrically opposed in their 
results to those which Mr. Jamieson has obtained, and which 
conclusively prove the economy and beneficial effects of dissolved 
phosphatic manures in comparison with the raw materials from 
which they are manufactured. It will be admitted by all persons 
that, in order to be food for plants, phosphate of lime, like 
other constituents of plant-food, must be soluble to some extent 
in water, or in the liquid which passes through the medium 
of the root into the plant. Although we are in the habit of 
speaking of insoluble phosphate of lime, no phosphate of lime, 
not even the hardest and most crystalline variety, is absolutely 
insoluble in water, especially when the water is charged with 
more or less carbonic acid. Some of the beds of the Iiower 
Chalk formation, and certain marls in the Greensand for¬ 
mation, it is well known, are more efficacious fertilisers than 
the chdk and marls in the Upper Chalk formation, mainly 
because they contain more or less considerable proportions of 
phosphate of lime, of which no appreciable quantities occur in 
the latter formation. There caimot be any question about the 
fact that, in the shape of marl or chalk, mineral phosphate of 
lime is soluble in water charged with carbonic acid, and that 
phosphatic marls and chalk are better fertilisers than marls or 
chalk in which phosphate of lime is absent, or present only in 
minute proportions. I do not therefore deny for a moment that 
insoluble mineral phosphate of lime has fertilising properties. 
It will also be admitted that the more finely the phosphate of 
lime is divided, the more easily it will be acted upon by water; 
or, in other words, that in a finely divided state phosphate of 
lime is soluble to a greater extent in water, and is more efiS- 
cacious as. a manuring agent than in a coarser state of division. 

In a paper published by me in 1868, in the * Joimial of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,’ on the ** Solubility of Phosphatic 
Materials,” I gave experimental evidence of the varying degree 
of solubility of various forms in which phosphate of lime occurs 
in coarse and fine bone-dust; in Peruvian and phosphatic guanos; 
in bone-ash and porous mineral-phosphates; in coprolites; in 
different kinds of hard and crystalline phosphatic minerals# 
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and in precipitated phosphate of lime. Thus, I showed that 
a given quantity of water dissolves more phosphate of lime from . 
fine than from coarse bone-dust; that more phosphate of lime is 
taken up by a given quantity of water from bone-dust than from 
bone-ash, more from phosphatic guano than from coprolite 
powder, and more from the latter than from apatite and other 
crystalline mineral phosphates. 

Further, that insoluble phosphate of lime, obtained by pre¬ 
cipitation from its solution, is much more soluble in water than 
phosphate of lime in the shape of the finest bone-meal or bone- 
ash ; and that, recently precipitated, it is very voluminous, and 
in that state about four times as soluble in water as it is after 
it has been dried and heated. 

The greater eflScacy of the phosphate of lime as a manure in 
bones in comparison with coprolite powder entirely depends 
upon its finer state of aggregation, and consequently upon its 
greater solubility in the form of bone-dust. 

The general experience of the best farmers during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years has shown most clearly^that dissolved 
bone-dust is a more efficacious and more economical manure for 
root-crops than raw bone-dust or even fine bone-meal. As treat¬ 
ment with acid increases the efficacy of bone-dust, it is evident 
that the same treatment must render more efficacious coprolites 
and other mineral phosphates, which, in the shape of the finest 
powder in which they can be obtained by mechanical means, 
are far less soluble than bone-dust. 

The whole secret of the eneigetic action of superphosphate 
depends upon the production of most minutely subdivided or 
precipitate insoluble phosphate of lime within the soil itself, 
and not, as is erroneously supposed by some, on the direct 
absorption of soluble phosphates by plants. All soils have the 
power of precipitating, more or less rapidly, soluble phosphate 
from its solution; but whilst some, like all soils rich in lime, 
effect the precipitation with rapidity, others, deficient in lime or 
other basic elements, only gradually change the soluble into 
insoluble precipitated phosphate of lime. As this change must 
take place before the phosphate can be useful to the growing 
plant, and as even minute quantities of free acid are injurious to 
the healthy growth of all plants, we can well understand why, on 
soils deficient in lime or other bases, a very acid superphosphate, 
although rich in soluble phosphate, has a less beneficial effect 
^pon^ root-crops than a mineral superphosphate which is poor 
in amd soluble phosphate of lime. By treatment with acid, the 
ba^ and difficultly soluble phosphates in coprolites and other 
miner^ are rendered soluble in water in the first 
md I^erward^ obtained as precipitated phosphates in an 
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insoluble form within the soil itself. Insoluble phosphates in a 
precipitated condition are not only greatly more bulky than in 
the form of the finest powder which can be obtained by me¬ 
chanical means, but are also more soluble in water than merely 
powdered phosphate of lime. In consequence of this voluminous 
and extremely fine state of division in which phosphate of lime 
is precipitated in the soil, the application ofa few hundredweight 
of superphosphate per acre in most oases answers better and is 
more economical than two or three tons of a phosphatic marl, 
or half a ton of coprolite powder. Nevertheless there are, no 
doubt, soils upon which marl may be applied with greater 
advantage than superphosphate, and there are others upon which 
fine bone-dust, or bone-dust treated with a little acid . and only 
partly rendered soluble, is a more suitable manure for roots than 
dissolved bones rich in soluble phosphate. The question under 
discussion, however, is not what is the best manure for root- 
crops on various kinds of soils, but is it good or bad economy 
to treat phosphatic materials with acid ? or, in other words, to 
manufacture them into superphosphate or to apply them in a 
raw state to the land. 

It can scarcely be imagined that all the many farmers who 
have applied, year after year for more than twenty years, dis¬ 
solved bones or superphosphate as a manure for turnips and other 
root^crops can have been mistaken in considering it true economy 
to use these manures in preference to undissolved bones. 

The earliest notice of the great discovery, as the late Mr. Pusey 
called the treatment of bones with acid, and the use of dissolved 
bones in agriculture, occurs in voi. iv. of the ^Journal’of the 
Society for 1843, in a “ Report by the Committee of the Moray¬ 
shire Farmers’ Club appointed to inspect and report on the 
Experiments made in rearing Turnips by means of Sulphuric 
acid and Bone-dust,” communicated by the Duke of Richmond. 

Amongst other particulars, I find recorded that raw bone-dust 
alone, applied at an expense of 38s. per acre, produced 11 tons 
9 cwts. 21|- lbs. of turnips per acre; whilst bone-dust, treated 
with sulphuric-acid, and applied at a cost of 175, 6d. per acre, 
produced 13 tons 10 cwts. Ml- lbs. of turnips. Similarly, satis¬ 
factory results by the use of dissolved bones were obtained in 
1844 and 1845 by Mr. Williams, Mr, Geddes, and Dr. Monson, 
and reported to the Morayshire Farmers’ Club, in experiments 
by Mr. Fleming of Boachan, Paisley ; in others by Mr. Finnic 
of Swanston; and especially in the trials by Mr. Hannam, 
to whom the Council of our Society awarded a prize for his 
admirably well-conducted field-experiments, and the able and 
interesting Report which will be found in vol. v. 1845, “ On 
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the Action and Application of Dissolved Bones. By John 
Hannam.” 

Mr. Hannam’s experiments were tried on plots of one-tenth of 
an acre each, with rough and fine bones, raw and dissolved ; with 
boiled bones, raw and dissolved; and with bone-ash merely 
powdered and treated with acid. 

To quote a few of his results:—6 cwts. of raw bones, crushed, 
have produced 10 tons 3- cwts. 4 stone of turnips: 3 cwts. of 
raw bones, dissolved in 1^ cwt. of acid, produced 16 tons 

I cwt. 3 stone 6 lbs.: IJ cwt. of raw bones, dissolved in | cwt. 
of acid, produced 12 tons 11 cwts. 3 stone 6 lbs. 

Still more to the point are his experiments with the mineral 
portion of bones dissolved and undissolved:—SJ cwts. of ground 
bone-ash produced 9 tons 7 cwts. 4 stone: If cwt. of ground bone- 
ash, dissolved in 1J cwt. of acid, produced 14 tons 3 cwt. 7 stone 
6 lbs. of turnips. 

In experiments on the use of raw and dissolved bones on the 
Duke of Richmond’s Home Farm, Gordon Castle, the following 
results were obtained;— 

Sixteen bushels of bones, at a cost of Ih 16s. per acre, produced 

II tons of turnips; and the following year, 3 qrs. 7 bushels 1J peck 
of barley. 

Two bushels of bones and 83 lbs. of sulphuric acid, at a cost 
of 11s. 6d. per acre, applied with the liquid-manure drill, pro¬ 
duced 12 tons and 4 cwts. of turnips, and the following year, 
3 qrs. 4 bushels 3 pecks of barley. 

In experiments by Mr. R. W. Purchas, tried in Gloucestershire, 
in 1843, 3^ bushels of bone-dust and 80 lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
costing 1/. O 5 .6rf. per acre, produced 13 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. turnips; 
and 16 bushels of bones (half dust), costing 2Z. 4s. per acre, 

S oduced 8 tons 2 cwts. 2 lbs. of turnips; and 20 bushels of 
►aes, costing 2Z, 14s, per acre, produced 9 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. of 
turnips. The field manured with bones and sulphuric acid in 
1843 was planted in 1845 with carrots. The part manured 
with acid and bones at a cost of 1?, Os. 6d. per acre, produced 24^ 
cwt. per acre more than the part manured with 20 bushels of 
bones at a cost of 2i 14s. per acre. 

In a series of experiments which I tried in 1855, ’56, ’57, 
®58, and ’59, at Cirencester, I obtained similar results. Thus, 
7 cwts. and 16 lbs. of bone-dust, at a cost of 2Z. per acre, pro¬ 
duced 8 tons 16 cwts. of swedes; and bone-dust, dissolved in 
one-third its weight of acid, applied at the same cost (2/.) per 
acre, jnoduced 13 tons 12 cwts. 16 lbs. of swedes; and dissolved 
11 tons 12 cwts. of swedes; and no mantLie gave 
,. 4 cwts. . 

, , ■ in-1859,1 obtained with 3 cwts. of a purely 
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mineral superphosphate, 20 tons 15 cwt. 2 qrs* 24 lbs. of 
swedes per acre, or an increase of 6 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs. 
over the unmanured plot. 

In vol. vi. of the * Journal of the Rojal Agricultural Society, 
Dr. Daubeny records esperiments with ground Spanish phos¬ 
phorite and dissolved phosphorite:—12 cwts. of ground phos¬ 
phorite per acre produced 28,639 lbs. of turnips; and 12 cwts- 
of Spanish phosphorite, treated with acid, produced 30,869 lbs. 

As far back as 1844 Mr. G. B. Lawes experimented at 
Rothamsted on the comparative efficacy of ground mineral 
phosphates, and the same material decomposed and rendered 
soluble by sulphuric acid. A detailed account of these results 
will be found in vol. viii. part ii. of the ‘ Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England.’ Mr. Lawes records in this 
paper three experiments which appear to me to prove conclu¬ 
sively the vastly superior efficacy of dissolved mineral phosphates 
in comparison with the same materials not treated with acid 
and merely ground. 


Tone:. c\vt3. 

Ko. 1. 3 cwts. of ground apatite (a mineral pi 

phate) gave . 

No. 2. 3 cwts. of superphosphate, made from'i ^ 

2 cwts, of apatite and decomposed by acid, gave/ ^ 

No. 3, 270 lbs. of apatite and 104 lbs. of sul-1 „ 
phuric acid, gave .J 


3 1 


15 

14 


qrs. 

0 of turnips. 


In Mr. Lawes’ experiments made in 1845, the produce of 
turnips also was larger in the case of bone-ash treated with 
sulphuric acid than with ground bone-ash.^ Thus, 400 Ihs. 
calcined bone-dust produced 10 tons 4 cwts. of white turnips; 
and 400 lbs. calcined bone-dust with 268 lbs* sulphuric acid 
gave 13 tons 11 cwts. of white turnips. 

Sir Harry Verney also made experiments with ground and 
dissolved Spanish phosphorite, in 1855, on barley. Nothing 
gave 3 qrs. 6 bushels 2 pecks of barley. Undissolved Spanish 
phosphorite, at a cost of 18s. per acre, produced 5 qrs. 3 bushels 
2 pecks of barley; and Spanish phosphorite and acid, at the 
same cost, yielded 6 qrs. 3 bushels 2 pecks of barley. 

Mr. Hannam winds up his account of numerous experiments 
with raw and dissolved bones as follows:— 

The general advantages arising from the use of dissolved 
bones instead of ordinary bone-dust are; 

1. Great saving in the cost of the application. 

2. A gain in the greatly augmented produce. ^ 

3. A crop which grows so quickly that the fly and other 
enemies of the turnip-infancy cannot affect it so seriously 
as in ordinary cases. 
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“ 4. A crop with so early a tendency to form bulbs that it 
atFords us the means, by sowing early, of getting an 
early crop for autumnal feeding; or, by sowing late, of 
securing a crop when no other known means could 
effect it, and when our land, owing to peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, has not been fit for the seed at an earlier 
period.” 

“The fertilising influence of the bones will be quadrupled. 
The various circumstances under which the several applications 
which support this conclusion were tried, loithout one contradic-^ 
tori} result^ place that conclusion beyond the possibility of error, 
and justify us in asserting that practice has realised what theory 
previously promised in the most important saving which has 
ever been held out in the use of manure.” 

The experience of farmers in all parts of the world has since 
fully confirmed the correctness of Mr. Hannam’s conclusions, 
and it appears to me both an irrational and a retrograde step if 
agriculturists were to attempt the use of raw phosphatic mine¬ 
rals instead of applying them treated with acid. 

Briefly stated, the following are my views on the compara¬ 
tive efficacy of different kinds of phosphatic materials and the 
economy of applying them to the land, either in a raw state or 
after treatment with acid:— 

1. Acid or soluble phosphate is not usefully taken up as 

such by plants, and has to become insoluble in the 
soil before it can become plant-food. 

2. The efficacy of insoluble phosphate of lime as a fer¬ 

tilising ingredient rises or falls with the more or less 
finely divided state in which it occurs in various 
phosphatic materials. 

3. The finer the state of division of the particles of phos¬ 

phate of lime in phosphatic materials the more readily 
it is soluble in water, and the more efficacious are the 
phosphatic materials aS manure. Therefore coarsely 
ground coprolites and other phosphatic minerals are 
less soluble and less efficacious than in a state of fine 
powder. 

4. In porous soft hones the phosphate of lime occurs in 

a different state of aggregation than in hard bones, 
and in the former condition phosphate is more soluble 
and efficacious than in the latter, and for the same 
reason the phosphate of lime in fine bone-dust is more 
, soluble in water and more efficacious than the phos¬ 
phate of lime in ^inch bones or coarse hone-dust. 

' S. ha. the form of hard crystalline phosphate of lime, 
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mineral phosphates—such as Norwegian, Canadian, 
and Spanish apatite—are less soluble than in the shape 
of porous phosphatic materials, such as certain kinds 
of phosphatic guano and semi-fossilized rock-guano, 
for the simple reason that the particles of phosphate of 
lime are more finely divided, and in every case more 
soluble in water in the more porous materials than 
in ciystalline hard materials. 

6. By treatment with acid the phosphate of lime in phos¬ 

phatic materials is rendered perfectly soluble in water, 
and on the application of dissolved phosphatic mate¬ 
rials (superphosphate) to the soil, the soluble phosphate 
contained in the superphosphate is precipitated and 
rendered insoluble by contact with the soil. 

7. In this precipitated condition insoluble phosphate of 

lime is infinitely more finely divided, and in conse¬ 
quence greatly more efficacious, than in the finest state 
in which the raw materials used by makers of super¬ 
phosphate can be obtained by mechanical means. 

8. In my judgment, chemical treatment with acid is the 

most economical and best plan of utilising mineral 
phosphates for agricultural purposes. 

To persons wishing to institute practical experiments relating 
to this matter, I would recommend the following scheme in 
duplicate experiments:— 

General Scheme of Swede Tricds, Onerfmrth of an Acre. 

1. 4 cwts. dissolved coprolites (containing 25 per cent, soluble phos¬ 

phates), costing about li. per acre. 

2. 6 cwts. raw coprolites finely powdered, at a cost of about IL peracre. 

3. 2^ cwts. fine bone-meal . „ . „ 

4. 3 cwts. dissolved bone-meal .... „ „ 

5. 3 cwts. precipitated phosphate of lime „ „ 

6. Nothing. 

7. 6 cwts. of Kedonda phosphate finely ground) 

(a native phosphate of alumina andiron)) ” ” 

8. Eotten dnng, 20 tons. „ „ 

9* Eotten dung, 10 tons, and 4 cwts. dis-) 

solved coprolites .J ” ” 

10. Eotten dung, 10 tons, and 6 cwts. of coprolite powder, per acre- 

11. Chsdk, at the rate of 5 tons per acre. 

Each experimental plot should not be less than l-4th of an acre. 
Swedes to be the experimental crop ; on one plot 4 cwt. per acre 
of superphosphate, containing 25 per cent, of soluble phosphate 
(dissolved coprolites), costing about 11. per acre, is to he applied, 
and to the other manured plots various phosphatic fertilisers, 
likewise at a cost of about 1/. per acre in every case. 
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IX .—On tlie Composition of Cream and Skim-milk oUained by 
De LavaTs Centrifugal Cream-separator By Dr. Augustus 
VOELOKER, F.R.S. 

'Dvnisa the Exhibition at Ealburn I had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the composition of the cream and skim-milk which 
were obtained in the Kilburn trials with De Laval’s centrifugal 
cream-separator, and as the results of my analyses are of some 
interest to dairymen, they niay be briefly recorded in the 
‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.’ 

The following is the composition of the milk used in the 
Kilburn trials on the 4th of July, 1879, and of a sample of the 
skim-milk produced by Laval’s cream-separator. 



New Milk. 

Skim-milk 

from 

Laval’s 

Cream- 

Separator. 

Water. 

87-72 

90-71 

Butter-fat. 


•22 

♦Casein. 

3-12 

3-31 

; Milk-sugar. 

o-ll 1 

5-12 

i Mineral matter (ash). 

•60 ; 

•6f 


100*00 , 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen.' 

•50 

-5S 

1 


Milk well skimmed in the ordinary manner contains on 
an average about | per cent, of butter-fat, whereas the skim- 
milk obtained in Laval’s cream-separator did not rfetain quite 
J per cent. 

Thus of the 3J per cent, of butter-fat (in round numbers) 
3;!; per cent, were obtained in the cream, and only J per cent, 
of fat passed into the skiin-milk, affording a striking proof of 
the perfect manner in which the butter-forming constituents 
are separated from milk in passing through Laval’s rotatory 
machine. 

Had the milk been set in pans and skimmed thoroughly in 
the usual manner, instead of 3| per cent, of pure butter-fat only 
2§ per cent, would have been obtained from the new milk; or, 
in other words, by Laval’s separator 93 per cent, of the butter- 
fat were obtained in the cream and 7 per cent, only left in the 
skim-milk; whilst by the usual plan of skimming only 78^ per 
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cent, of the butter-fat of milk passes into the cream, and 21^ 
per cent, remain in the skim-milk. 

In another trial at Kilbum on the 8th of July the separation 
of butter-fat from the milk was not so perfect as in the first 
trial, as will be seen by the following results, showing the 
composition of the skim-milk produced:— 


Water „ .. 90*49 

Butter-fat . 0*46 

♦Casein. 3*01 

Milk-sugar •• 5*31 

Mineral matter (ash). 0*73 


100*00 

^Containing nitrogen . 0*48 


In the second trial it will be seen nearly J per cent, of fat 
was contained in the skim-milk. 

The cream obtained by means of the separator had the follow¬ 
ing composition:— 


Water .66*12 

Butter-fat .27*69 

♦Casein. 2*69 

Milk-sugar .. 3*03 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. 0*47 


100*00 

♦Containing nitrogen .. .. .. .* .. 0*43 


Good cream obtained in the ordinary way of skimming milk 
seldom contains as much as 25 per cent., and generally rather 
less, butter-fat; and quite as much casein as was contained in 
the cream from Laval’s machine. 

The Kilburn trials thus show that cream from milk which 
has been passed through Laval’s separator is richer in butter- 
fat than that obtained in the usual manner. 

On the occasion of the dairy show held last October at 
Islington, I had another opportunity of examining the skim- 
milk obtained by Laval’s cream-separator. This sample had 
the following composition;— 

Comptmtim of Skm^milk obtaiTied hy Laveds Cream-^8^ar<xtor, 


■ Water .. .- ... 90*82 

Butter-fet.. .. .. 0*31 

♦Casein. .. 3*31 

Milk-sugar .. ... «. .. .. 4*77 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. 0*79' 


100*00 

♦OontainiDg nitrogen .* •• ». •• 0*53 

YOL. XT1.-H3. S. M 
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AnntW portion of the same milk, after having been skimmed 
in the signal way, contained in 100 parts !— 


Water. 

Butter-fat .. 

♦CJasein. 

Milk-sugar .. 
Mine ral matter (ash) 


89-25 

1-12 

3-69 

5-16 

0-78 


♦Oontaming uitrogea 


100-00 

0 - 5 ^ 


According to these trials nefitrly four times as much butter-fat 
was left in ordinary skim-milk as in the skim-milk obtained in 
Laval’s cream-separator. . 

I may state that in these experiments the percentage of pure 
butter-fat was determined with great caroj and the results were 
verified by appropriate checks. 


X .—Notes on a Report presented to the * Sodete des Agri- 
mtlieurs de France^ hy their DepideUion to the Kilburn Exhibit 
Um, By J. D. Dbistt, of Ribston, Wetherby. 

Those members of our Council who had the pleasure of accom¬ 
panying the deputations of foreign agriculturists last summer 
to Woburn, Rothamsted, and Windsor were anxious to know 
what impressions of England and her agriculture these gentle¬ 
men had formed. I have had the good fortune to read the report 
presented by M. Marc de Haut, with the assistance of his col¬ 
leagues, MM. Julian de Felcourt, Tiersonuier, Yiimorin, and 
Ca^euve, to the Society of French Agriculturists. 1 propose 
to lay before our Members some comments on the Show and on 
E^ush apiculture made by gentlemen so intelligent and oh- 
eerrant as these French agrici^turists undoubtedly were. The 
Report opens with a graceful recognition of the hospitable wel¬ 
come which they received from our Society. Our French friends 
acknowledge the exquisite courtesy ” of Lord Vernon, the kind¬ 
ness of Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Pitman, and the hospitality of the 
Lord Mayor. They were chanued with the “princely domain 
of Woburn,” the special train, the twenty-five carriages waiting 
for our polyglot party, preceded by an outrider * en grande tenue j’ 
the park of 2500 acres, the. miles of grass drives, bordered by 
masses of rhododendrons in full flower, the gracious tact of 
their host, who pointed out the historic collections of his house 
with all the wit and finish of a Parisian; and finally, that 
wondrous ease with' which his Grace welcomed his guests in a 
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fluent speech commenced in French, continued in German, and 
concluded in English. Mr. Lawes’ scientific experiments at 
Rothamsted, her gracious Majesty’s welcome to Windsor, are 
all gratefully acknowledged; and the triumphant mud of Kil- 
burn lost most of its discomforts under the interest of the whole 
Show and the smiles of the Princess of Wales and the three 
pretty children who accompanied her. 

A very good and clear account of our regulations with respect 
to the importation of foreign cattle forms the next portion of 
the Report; and the following remarks on the regulations 
respecting French cattle appear to me worth record 

«We will now only notice the second category, in which 
French animals are included. By this they must be landed at 
certain defined ports, and immediately confined to the depots 
where they are to be sold, and slaughtered within ten days. 
From these regulations two inconveniences arise. 

“ First, the choice of the market is restricted, and in conse- 
<juence the importer is dependent upon the butchers who fre- 
•quent these particular depots. Secondly, the cattle cannot be 
taken to stay in pastures in order to finish them off to the 
•degree of fatness which the English consumer desires. In 
■consequence of the stringency of these new regulations, as we were 
informed by the superintendent of these depots, and as we were 
already aware from statistics, the importation of French cattle 
to England has almost come to an end. 

“However, we thought it our duty to visit some of these 
dep&ts, and particularly the one in London, in order to form an 
opinion of their accommodation for cattle and their interior 
regulations. The manager, to whom we were^ referred by the 
head of the Veterinary Department in London, received us with 
the greatest courtesy, and went with us through a most minute and 
careful visit. This depot is situated at Deptford, on the Thames, 
and occupies some buildings formerly used as part of an arsenal 
for the royal navy. We must say that we found here a lairage quite 
perfect ficom every point of view—in space, ventilatipn, abundant 
supply of water, care and cleanliness, facility of debarkation, 
nothing was wanting. It will hold 3000 oxen and 14,000 
sheep. The cost of lairage is dd. for a sheep, 6^. for an ox for 
the whole time they are there. The owner pays for the food, 
and if it is not considered sufficient by the mans^er of the 
dep8t, he orders a further supply, and, to use the very words of 
the manager, exacts from the owner such a price for it that he is 
not tempted to expose himself to the charge a second time. We 
saw a cargo of sheep landed from a Hamburg vessel, the opera¬ 
tion was very easily and quickly performed. 

“ At the time of our visit the depot contained a great nuniber 
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of sheep and some American oxen. The trade is so important 
that there are here two markets each week. At the last there 
were 5500 sheep sold. The director told us that he was 
expecting the arrival of about 2000 American oxen in nine 
ships, and that a still greater number were on their road to 
LiverpooL 

The measure which placed American cattle under the regu¬ 
lations for slaughter has not arrested their importation in the 
same manner as it has that of the French. We could only have 
found out if it had had the effect of slackening the importation 
by a comparison of the statistics of two periods, which we have 
been unable to do. We have been able to obtain the informa¬ 
tion, which we here insert, that the freight of cattle from New 
York to London varies from 65 francs to 100 francs each beast. 
The issue of the slaughtering regulation and the consequent 
provision of compulsory markets for American cattle has had 
the effect of increasing the importahce of the London depdt 
at the expense of that at Liverpool; and that we can easily 
imagine, because the London market is near the princip^ 
centre of consumption. If the French trade in cattle with 
England should again become active it is to Deptford that it 
must gravitate.” 

The quarantine station at Southampton does not appear to 
have impressed' the foreign visitors so favourably. This is 
described as a small stable or shed of planks, without any 
troughs, and in which were half-a-dozen wretched Normandy 
heifers, separated from one another by hurdles. 

Proceeding to the Show at Kilbum the writer seems to have 
been most impressed by our draught-horses, and disappointed 
with the hunters. He eulogises the high quality and the uniformity 
of breed and of shape of the draught-horses; and he seems struck 
by the desire of the Judges to reward the distinctive character of 
each breed, rather than some ideal standard of excellence in the 
animal, itself. I fear the members of the English Cart-horse 
Society will not agree in his division of the draught-horses into 
three classes—Suffolks, Clydesdales, and those which belong to 
neither of these rac^ but appear to arise irom crosses of all 
races. 

The Suffolks are described as of immense height, heavy, slow, 
of a common type, and very like the Flemish. Their bulk is 
greater than their strength, their limbs not equal to tbeir car¬ 
casses, oidy fit to draw drays, and of no use as crosses for French 
work. The Clydesdales approached more nearly the type which 
the French writer admired. He think s them less over-done 
with fat, better shaped, with limbs clean, sound, and in better 
prqpoxtiOB to the body; which is short, thick set, and very 
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powerful; the shoulders good, the action very free. They 
trotted lightly over the broken ground, and gave one the idea 
that many of them were capable of drawing waggons at a trot. 
In one class of Clydesdales (Class 6) one horse (No. 125), which 
was passed over with a mere mention by the Judges, as being > 
smaller than some of the others, would make admirable crosses 
for the mares belonging to the Boulogne and Ardennes breeds. 

With our English cart-horses the writer does not appear to 
have been so much impressed ; he thinks that all the draught- 
horses were shown in a state of exaggerated fatness; a criticism 
which seems very well placed; and he concludes by saying, 
‘^To sum up, while admiring much the breeds of English 
draught-horses, we believe our French races are more useful for 
us, and more adapted to our wants, and that only in exceptional 
cases we need seek in England for stallions to cross with our 
own draught-horses, in order to give substance and compactness 
to some of the more loosely built breeds.” 

The hunting blood-mares he describes as exceptional in size, 
strength, and beauty; the stallions rather disappointed him, and 
I think he was not far wrong in describing the remaining classes 
of hunters as only moderate. 

The roadsters are described as of a very fine type, short- 
legged, well coupled, with beautiful action, trotting with an 
ease and smoothness quite remarkable. From amongst these 
the French breeders are advised that they might make excellent 
selections to improve their half-bred horses, by infusing spirit, 
soundness of limb, especially in the hocks, which are generally 
weak points in French horses. The writer saw nothing prettier 
or more graceful than Mr. Wilson’s ponies; their beautiful action 
and good manners, their strength and activity, which would 
enable them to carry an ordinary man, or rapidly draw a light 
carriage, appear to have equally delighted and astonished him. 
And from amongst these he is of opinion that the French 
breeder might m^e a wise selection for crossing the ponies of 
the I^andes. 

The docility and good manners of all the horses seem to have 
surprised the reporter, who contrasts the behaviour of horses of 
4 or 5 years old preceding their grooms with a long loose rein, 
in fine form and perfect pace, with the disorderly and untrained 
horses of a French Show. 

The reporter on the cattle appears equally delighted and im¬ 
pressed with the uniformity of the English breeds; but the only 
point of interest m his criticism seems to be that the Shorthorns 
took the prizes both in their own classes and also amongst the 
dairy-cattle; the explanation given to him w^s that in the race 
are two types, of which one is distinctively a milk-producing 
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form. Amongst the sheep, not even the popular Shropshire can* 
shake his admiration of the Southdown, which he describes as 
superb, and maintaining the first place for their perfect shape. 

We need not go fully into the report on seeds, implements, 
and the waggons used for the carriage of meat, but a portion of 
the report on the use of feeding*4tufis and artificial manures will 
probably be of some interest 

«For some time the English farmers, paying higher than 
other nations for their land and labour, have recognised the 
necessity of getting heavier crops, and for that purpose of freely 
manuring the land with other materials than those produced 
from the farm itself, as is done by those cultivators who only use 
stable or farmyard-dung. Bone^ust or crushed bones, mineral 
phosphates, guanos, and other artificial manures, were employed 
in England before being generally introduced into other conn- 
tries. Very soon came in the practice of treating phosphates 
with sulphuric acid, to render the phosphoric acid more readily 
available. This was making an advance to the land which 
could be repaid at once, and not by annual instalments. 

England in all its manufactories of manure has placed the 
whole world under contribution to enrich its soil, and hence it 
is that her crops of every kind are about a third more than are 
produced from an equal area in France. She obtains phosphates* 
from our southern coasts, guanos from the Pacific, and bones from 
ancient burial-places, or distant fields of battle, such as Egypt. 

‘‘ The trade in chemical manures is much larger in England 
than in France; though we have houses of equal scientific worth, 
and which conduct their business as well as any English establish¬ 
ments. It is in the ignorance of our cultivators that our in¬ 
feriority in this respect exists. The French farmer, not knowing 
what an artificial manure should be, allows himself to he cheated 
and, when he is cheated, he includes all the manufacturers and 
dealers in his ^abuse, which is as persistent as it is unreason¬ 
able. From cattle-food as well as manure England enriches her 
soil at the expense of other nations. The quantity of oil-cakes 
consumed in Great Britain is very large. The oil is produced 
without robbing the soil; it is not so with the other substances 
which are found in the fruit or grain from which oil is derived. 
All these tropical regions which export oil seeds or fruit send 
away a pordon of their fertility. France retains a portion of 
it, as Marseilles is a gr^ centre of the production of oil from 
s^; but the principal part of the cake manufactured there 
«3omes to England in the same way as the linseed-cakes from 
the departments, of the north, and north-west, England also 
lax^y manufactures oil from seeds, but retains the oibcakes,^ 
beddi^ imporring from abroad about 100,000 tons a-year.^’ 
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Glancing at the exhibition of seeds, the author thinks that 
our seedsmen, in their excessive rivalry, have gone much too 
far in their attempts to produce enormous roots. In the samples 
of grasses exhibited there were only the spikes preserved, and 
not the grasses themselves, so that it was impossible to judge oi 
the value of the several species as producers of hay. The exhi¬ 
bition of English and Foreign hops appears to have much 
interested our visitors, who were struck with the fine specimens 
exhibited by Barth et fils, of Nuremberg, grown in Bohemia 
and Bavaria; and they regret that their own cultivators, from 
Burgundy especially, should have missed the opportunity of* 
showing that their products were fully equal to those of Germany, 
and superior to most of the English exhibits. In the Cote d’Or 
the growth of hops is not sufBcient for the consumption, though 
much progress is being made in recent years in their cultivation, 
especially since the loss of Alsace, formerly one of the principal 
hop-producing districts of France. 

There is nothing very striking in the comments on the 
machinery, the attention of our visitors having been mainly 
directed to novelties; but they say before leaving Kilbum we 
cannot help making this reflection—^the exhibition which for so 
many days has presented to us this imposing spectacle, is the 
exclusive work of one’ private association. To prepare and to 
organise it the Royal Agricultural Society of England has not 
hesitated to spend more ftan a million francs. Will our Society 
of French A^culturists, with aH its energy and life, ever attain 
so much pow^ as to try such bold experiments?” 

After a brief retrospect of the farms which the writer had seen, 
he concludes;— 

Nothing is less like a French fenn than an English one; 
the buildings here are conspicuous by their absence; one or 
perhaps two yards surrounded by very low sheds, inclosed on 
one side only, and that to the exterior with overlapping boards 
like the sheds of our railway stations, and on the other open to 
the yards. One side of the sheds furnishes shelter for the carts, 
and the many machines and implements which form the ‘ work¬ 
ing stock’ of the farm, the other sheds receive the animals 
during the rare intervals in which they leave the fields, and 
even &en they are free to pass as they like from shed to yard 
and firom yard to shed. The horse stable alone is enclosed, 
while in the yard the manure accumulates and rots. There are 
scarcely any bams, and the few which exist are continually 
being transformed into cattle-sheds. For the same reason cattle- 
sheds have no granaries over them, and are rarely more than 
(two metres) seven feet up to the eaves. 

One looks in vain for the great kitchen and the patriarGhs.1 
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table where the labourers of our farms seat themselves. None 
of these are fed by the farmer; every one of them, somewhere 
near the farm, has his own private house, to which an English¬ 
man always clings, however small it may be. About these 
simple buildings are ranged a long belt of stacks, some of 
hay, some of com. If the threshing has been finished and 
the straw consumed, the permanent steddles are ready for the 
future stacks. As necessary accompaniments to the stacks, 
rick-cloths are ranged with supporting poles to form, as it 
were, a temporary tent while the stacks are being built. By 
the side of the yards, and often communicating with them by 
a private entrance, is the farm-house, sometimes of a good size, 
but ofitener uniting a modest with a neat and elegant appear¬ 
ance. Round the house, framed in verdure, is a garden full of 
charming flowers, almost always having a greenhouse, a verdant 
lawn, roads gravelled and inclosed with a neat fence, which 
the fanner, returning on horseback from his rounds amongst his 
meadows and his fields, opens with as much ease as any fox- 
hunter coming home to Leamington from the chase. This 
spectacle, which to .eyes used to our French farms may appear a 
fanc^ sketch, is everywhere seen in England. 

So marked a difference from our own habits must rest on 
some higher cause, which there is no difficulty in discover¬ 
ing. The general idea of the establishment depends upon the 
system of cultivation, and this upon the climate. The founda¬ 
tion of English agriculture is the production of live stock; 
about three-fourths of the soil is devoted to its support, and 
only one-fourth to the plants which are directly used for the 
food of men. Pasturage is the foundation of all the farming; 
this is naturally the product of a climate essentially favouisable 
to the growth of grass, almost always kept in a state of moisture 
by and frequent rain, never scorched up by a burning sun, 
and whose everlasting green, ever springing again during the 
grazing of the herds, makes the we^th of English agriculture 
and reputation of her landscapes. Under this sky, nearly 
always overcast, is maintained a climate which escapes equally 
the excessive rigour of cold and the burnipg extreme of heat, 
and which animds axe always able to sustain. 

From all that has gone before, we can see that it is more 
easy to point out the differences than to institute comparisons 
between French and English farms. A French farmer lives in 
bis steading, an EngiiSmian lives near it; the Frenchman 
boards and lodges most of his workpeople, the Englishman does 
not boa^ or lodge any of them; the Frenclman tries to put 
eyeiyihing imder cover, bofli crops and stock, the Englishman 
likes to leave all outside and to have no more shelter than is 
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absolutely necessary; the Frenchman would shut everything 
up, the Englishman would leave everything open. It would 
be impossible and even silly to suggest to our cultivators or 
proprietors to build farm buildings exactly like our neighbours, 
but what one Can do in this study of the country buildings 
of our neighbours, is to look for certain practical notions which 
belong to every period, and certain details of execution in 
which they excel. Their first idea is a dislike of the mag¬ 
nificent and superfluous; the absolute .avoidance of useless 
expenditure is nowhere more evident in England than in all 
that relates to these country buildings, which are considered 
unproductive capital whenever they exceed what is necessary. 
The farmer would no more think of asking for them than the 
landlord would think of building them; either of them would 
rather drain twenty acres than have a building which is of no 
use to any one. 

“ Another idea we can get from the English is the desirability, 
indeed the necessity, of plenty of ventilation for animals. 
Without going as far as they do, for our climate would not 
allow it, we might do much more in this way than we do. 
We should like particularly to point out the arrangements they 
adopt for all animals, even those which are being fattened, by 
the provision of a small court adjoining the builfing in which 
the animal is confined, which allows it at the same time a cer¬ 
tain amount of exercise as well as the permanent shelter with 
which it must be supplied. 

But in spite of ail these elements of prosperity, agriculture 
in England is suffering as well as in Framce. Although with 
a very natural national pride the English farmers concealed 
from foreigners their wounds under the brilliancy of their Exhi¬ 
bition, and kept silence under their suffering, yet English agri¬ 
culture, even during our visit, raised a cry in the British Par¬ 
liament which was heard by all the world. We felt for them 
a very great grief. It is the only painful impression we bring 
back from our journey.” 

I must say that I wish our French fiiends had seen more of 
us and at a happier time. Our cattle, at least in the north, do not 
lead quite such an exposed life as our visitors imagine. Those 
who know the value of covered yards and ample shed room for 
stock, will scarcely recognise the description of herds wandering 
forth at their own free will at all seasons, and even yet, although 
the custom is not so general as of old, the labourers and &e 
hired servants of the house are fed by many farmers. Thanks, 
too, to our kind French friends for their sympathy in our year 
of difficulty. They have not been without their own agricul¬ 
tural troubles. 
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We would fain hope we may welcome some of them at Carlisle^ 
with brighter suns and under happier auspices; and though 
we cannot hope to show them a Windsor, ox a W^oburn, or 
a Kothamsted, nor perhaps farm-houses standing in their 
flowery lawns, they will see how our north-country farmers 
hare held their own against the hardships of their climate^ 
and may visit a border land rich in the traditions of Scotch and 
English life, and I am sure they will meet with a hearty and 
appreciative welcome. 


XI *—Report of the Judges of Foreign Draught Horses 
at KiVmrn^ 1879.* 

These horses were entered in the Catalogue in several classes 
under the following names:—Percheron and Boulonnais,’^ 

Flemish,’’ and “ other Foreign Draught Horses.” The classes 
represented were Nos. 238 and 239, and 242 to 245; but in 
these sis classes there were altogether only sixteen entries. 

The abstention of foreign exhibitors is very much to be re¬ 
gretted, but its solution is to be found in the difficulty of con¬ 
veying animals across the sea, and more especially in the measures 
of sanitary police which the English Government has felt bound 
to take with regard to foreign animals. It is true that these 
precautionary regulations do not apply to horses, but many 
breeders, frightened already by the inconveniences of the journey, 
have recoiled before the precautions which they believed were 
applicable to them, but which also they did not clearly under- 

Olasb 2S8,’^F€rcherofi and JBcutmnais SfaHtmis ,—This class coutamed 
Sve all of which were present; and of the six classes which we had 

tD Jiidge It was certainly the one which came before us under the best cir- 
cumstimees. All tbe horses in this class possessed the characteristic grey 
colour of the Percheron and Boulonnais breeds, to which they all belonged 
more or less. The first-prize stallion, “Turenne,” No. 7692, belonging to 
H. Pierre Xouis Hodesse-Berquet, a French exhibitor, was foaled in 1871, 
in tbe department of the Pias-de-Oalais. It is one of the best types of the 
French drairght iorse^ being both strong and light. Its head is delicate, 
the stride long; body near the ^ound, and the limbs are big and well 
set on. This horse tolfi wiffi p^ect ease. It carried off the first prize 
at the Universal Exhlblti(m at Paris for drau^t stallions under 16 hands 
The second prize, “Bffiliant,* No, 2688, belonging to His Grace thS 
Duke of Westminster, is also of French extraction; it possesses those 
quahries which are ai^redated in a draught stallion, Wnile at the same time 

This Benoit was received too late to be induded in the Beport on^ the 
“bush/* pubBshed m the last number of the ^Journal,* pp. 565-601. 
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it trots easily. The third-prize stallion, “ Prince,” No. 2691, belonging to 
M. Hodesse-Berqnet, is 7 years old. It has the true stamp of Ihe Boulonnais 
breed, much more pronounced than No. 2692, It is more massive, and has 
lightness in its movements. We will only mention the two remaining horses 
in this class, “ Hercules,” No. 2690, and “ Sultan,” No. 2689, as they showed 
nothing particular that requires description. 

Glass 239 .—Fercheron and Bmhnnais Mares^ with o?' without pbaZs.— 
There were only two mares in this class, and they appeared to be of French 
origin. They were wanting in any distinctive features, but they appeared 
to have most affinity with the Boulonnais breed. Slender in their limbs, 
they were heavy and wanting in action. Both belonged to Mr. W. P. Wamer, 
of the Welsh Harp, Hendon, and the first prize was awarded to Miily,” 
No. 2694, the second going to “Nora,” No. 2698. 

Class 242 .—Flemish Stallions .—Only one entry was made in this class, 
namely, a Flemish stallion called ‘'Brilliant,” No. 2717, belonging to M., 
Bemi vandeschuere. This is a chestnut horse, 8 years old, about 16T 
in height, and one of the best types of the Flemish breed. It obtained the 
first prize at the Paris Exhibition in 1868 for draught stallions of 16 hands 
and upwards. 

Class 243 .—Flemish Mares^ with or without Foal .—^There was only one 
Flemirii mare in this class, exhibit^ by M. Paul Tiberghien, of Senesse, 
Belgium. This was a bay-brown, called “ Altesse,” No. 2720, 6 years old, 
in foal to “ Duke of Waterloo.” This animal was so deficient in the points 
that a brood mare should possess, that the Judges awarded it only the third 
prize. 

Glass 244 .—Stallions of other Foreign Draught This class con¬ 

tained only three Belgian horses, which certainly were not some of the best 
representatives of their country. The Judges placed them in the following 
order:—^First prize went to “ Bayard 3rd,” No. 2723, a three-year-old roan, 
well got up, and tolerably regular in form, but wanting in action. The 
second-prize horse was ” Neron,” No. 2721, a three-year old bay, belonging 
to M. H Lambert, of Braisne-le^omte, Belgium. This was a massive horse, 
having little merit. The third prize was awarded to the " Duke of Waten- 
loo,” No. 2722, a four-year-old chestnut, of ordinary characster, belonging to 
M. Paul Tiberghien. 

Class 245.— Mares of other Foreign Draught JBreeds, with or wUlmit 
Foods. —This class contained five mares, all belongmg to M. Paul Tiberghien. 
Of these, one was nine years old, two were five, and the remaining two were 
three years old. The oldest of these, " Sultana,” No. 2784, was the best, 
and the only one of a grey colour, the others being roan. “ Sultana ” is a very 
fine mare, with plenty of blood, and a remarkable trotter. She reminds one 
much of the old mares called “Mareyeuse,” which were formerly found in 
the Boulonnais, and received that name because they were specially employed 
in carrying fish from the searcoast to Paris. This type of horse is very 
rare now-a-days, “ Sultana ” obtained a first prize at the Paris Exhibition, 
1878. The four remaining mares—the best one of which was ill—pr^ented 
nothing charactenstic. 

The exhibition of Foreign Draught Horses was Itus of Httle 
importance. We regret Ibis the more because the Continent 
should have been abte to send a collection worth serious study 
agricultural horses by the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
The English exhibition was very complete and well selected; and 
it would have been exceedingly interesting to compare with it 
the different breeds of horses of the countries which had been 
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invited to take part in this magnificent Show. The Society 
included in this category the Percherons and Boulonnais, the 
Normans and Anglo-Normans, the Flemish, and finally horses 
of other foreign breeds, whether for draught or for riding pur¬ 
poses. This classification leaves something to be desired, 
because it gives the exhibitors the choice of entering their 
horses in those classes in which they think they are most likely 
to obtaiu prizes. At the present time, the various breeds have 
disappeared, and it is very difiScult to distinguish them amongst 
all these animals bred from all kinds of stallions* We believe 
that a classification of horses according to their use or capacity 
would be more practical for agricultural horses, specifying 
their divisions according to age and weight. It would thus 
have been possible to establish a class of draught horses which 
could work at a walking pace and another which could work 
at a trot, without taking into account the origin of the animals 
—a regulation which leads to grave errors, as at present 
Percherons are bred in the Boulonnais and vice versd. 

We regret also that the Royal Agricultural Society has not 
brought together in competition English and foreign horses 
without any other distinction than those of use, age, and height. 
We believe that under these conditions the aim of the compe¬ 
tition would be better attained, and its study would be more 
interesting.* 

In conclusion, we ought to say that amongst the sixteen 
draught horses exhibited, three are remarkable animals. These 
are—** Tureime,” No. 2692, a stallion of the best type of the 
French Percheron breed ; Brilliant,” No. 2717, a stallion of 
a good type of the Flemish breed of heavy draught horses; and 

Sultana,” No. 2724, old as she is, a most exact and most rare 
representative of the small Boulonnais breed called Mareyeuse. 
Cferteinly these three animals are excellent types of the breeds 
which they represent; but we still think that the Continent 
possesses animals even more remarkable, and we regret that we 
4id not see them exhibited at this magnificent Show. 

Signed LavaIiABD. 

H. VAN WlOKEVOOBT CrOMMELIN. 


* Tilis appeals without the signature of the English Judge—Colonel 
Barlow;—chi^y bemuse he dissents &oin the opinions expressed in tnis and the 
p*eoediBg paragra]^—E dtcob. 
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XIL —Our Climate and our WheaUCrops, By J. B, Lawes, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S,, and J. H. Gilbeet, Ph.D .5 F.R.S.J 
F.C.S. 


IimiODucTioiir. 

L Seasons of High and of Low Prodtjcttveness (p. 175). 

IL The Season of 1878-9, aisid the Expebimbktai. Wheat-oeois 
AT Eothambtbid (p* 195), 


iNTEODUCTIOljr. 

Since tite publication of our Paper, “ On the Home Produce 
Imports, and Consumption of Wheat,” in this ‘ JoumaP in 1868 
(vol. vi. S.S., part 2), more than eleven years have passed away, 
—^years during which the agricultural interests of these islands 
have experienced a transition from a state of great prosperity to 
one of great depression,—years during which the worst features 
of our climate have been exhibited in unusual frequency, and 
which have terminated with a season, not only by far the worst 
for the wheat-crop since the commencement of our experiments 
on the continuous growth of the crop in 1843-4, but ptobably 
the very worst that has occurred since observers have furnished 
us with records of temperature and rainfall, and with 
weather statistics. 

It has been remarked that, so far as climate is concerned, the 
British Isles are outside the zone favourable to the growth of 
wheat, and that its successful cultivation is due to the skill of 
the farmer in contending against adverse meteorological con¬ 
ditions. It is true that the area under the crop is rapidly 
diminishing, and that its continued growth appears to gravitate 
to those districts where the climate, of the soil, or the combina¬ 
tion of the two, is the most favourable. But the great decline 
in area cannot be attributed to any general change for the worse 
in the characters of the climate. Indeed, Mr. Glaisher has 
recently called attention to the feet that, dividing the last 108 
years into six periods of eighteen years each, there is even a 
slight progressive increase of mean temperature ifom the first 
to the last of those six periods. It is to the greatly increas^' 
production of wheat in other countries, at a lower cost than m 
our own, and to low rates of transport, by which it is brought 
into our markets in quantity and at a price much reducing the 
value of the home-produce, Aat the reduced area under the crop 
is chiefly to be attributed. 
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As only about 5 per cent, of the total wheat-crop is derived 
from the soil itself, the remainder coming, directly or indirectly, 
from the atmosphere; and as the amount of matter accumulated 
from either source depends mainly on the quantity, and the 
relations to one another, of heat and moisture, we cannot be 
surprised that the character of the seasons exercises such a pre¬ 
ponderating influence over the growth of our crops. As yet, 
however, the connection between meteorological phenomena and 
the progress of vegetation* is not so clearly comprehended as to 
enable us to estimate with any accuracy the yield of a crop by 
studying the statistics of the weather during the period of its 
growth. Experience does, indeed, teach us that we may expect 
better crops under certain conditions of the weather than under 
others. But it is only by a careful comparison of the characters 
of the seasons on the one hand, and of the quantity and quality 
of the produce on the other, for many years, that we can hope to 
acquire sufficient knowledge to enable us to assign to the various 
agencies, the sum of which constitutes the climate of the year, 
their respective values in the production of the crop. As we have 
said before (this ‘ Journal,’ vol. ix., part 1, p, S6):—Thus, it 
is obvious that diflerent seasons will difier almost infinitely at 
each succeeding period of their advance, and that, with each 
variation, the character of development of the plant will also vary, 
tending to luxuriance, or to maturation, that is, to quantity, or to 
quality, as the case may be. Hence, only a very detailed considera¬ 
tion of climatic statistics, taken together with careful periodic 
observations in the field, can afford a really clear perception of 
the connection between the ever-fluctuating characters of season 
and the equally fluctuating characters of growth and produce. 
It is, in fact, the distribution of the various elements making up 
the season, their mutual adaptations, and their adaptation to the 
stage of growth of the plant, which throughout influence the 
tendency to produce quantity or quality. It not unfrequently 
happens, too, that some passing conditions, not indicated by a 
summary of the meteorological re^stry, may affect the crop very 
strikingly; and thus the cause will be overlooked, unless careful 
observations be also made, and the stage of progress, and tenden¬ 
cies of growth, of the crop itself at the time, be iBcewise taken into 
account.” 

Still, such records as we do possess, of the conditions as to tem- 
|)erature and moisture of different seasons, are sufficient to account 
in great measure for the great variation in the quantity and the 
quwly of our crops. The actual amount of rainfall must, how- 
eror^ he carefully considered in connection with the temperature 
of Ihe period. For example, it is obvious -that a given*amount 
of equally distributed fl 2 roi;^h the spring and summer in 
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each of two seasons, will have a very widely different effect on 
vegetation in the two cases, if the one season should be at the same 
time a hot and the other a cold one. Or, if the temperature of 
the two seasons be the same, but the rainfall very different, so 
also will the effect on vegetation be very different. It is generally 
supposed that the temperature of our summers is not, on the 
average, sufficiently high for the production of abundant and 
well-ripened crops of wheat; and that it is in the hottest seasons 
that the produce is the most abundant. This may be the case 
so far as a certain class of soils is concerned. But a good deal 
of wheat is grown upon light land, on which the crop suffers 
considerably in a season of drought or unusual heat. It would 
appear that the defect of our climate for the production of 
wheat is more connected with an excess of moisture than 
with a deficiency of heat, during the periods of active growth 
and maturing' It is, in fact, when a cold season, or one of only 
moderate temperature, is acompanied by an excess of rain, that 
we find the yield of our wheat-crops is the most defective. 

I. Seasoks of High aud of Low Psoduotiveness. 

Before entering upon any detailed consideration of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the season and of the experimental wheat-crops at 
Bothamsted, in 1879, we will endeavour to illustrate, in broad 
outline, the general characters of season under which some of 
the best and some of the worst wheat-crops of which we have 
the record, or the experience, have been grown in this country. 
For this purpose we will disregard any special characters of the 
seasons in question at Bothamsted, and draw our illustrations 
entirely from independent data; namely, the records of the 
observations of temperature and rainfall made at the Boyal 
Observatory at Greenwich; and we adopt for the most part 
those published by Mr. Glaisher. It is obvious that even such 
data are more or less local in their application; still, they do 
indicate the general character of the different seasons, and their 
distinction from one another. 

* In Tables I. II. and IIL, which follow, are given the parti¬ 
culars of the temperature and rainfall of fourteen seasons during 
the present century, each of which was more or less remarkable 
so far as the growth of the wheat-crop is concerned. These are 
1816,1882, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1853, 1854, 1857, 1860, 1863, 
1864,1868, 1870, and 1879. The &st and the last of them, 
1816 and 1879,. have the character of yielding the two worst 
wheat-crops within the period' included by those dates, if not 
indeed within the century. Some of the others were, also, 
seasons of great deficiency; but others, though, as will presently 
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be seen, they were in some points essentially difiFerent from one 
another, were nevertheless characterised by yielding very abun¬ 
dant crops, of very good quality; some of them, it is supposed, 
the most abundant within the period under review. By the side 
of the particulars of temperature and rainfall of each of those 
fourteen seasons there are given the mean temperature of 108 
years, the average rainfall of 63 years, and the average number 
of days of rain of 55 years. It will be observed that each 
“ season ” is here reckoned to include the last three months of 
the year preceding that of the crop, as the characters of the 
autumn and early winter may materially affect the getting in of 
the seed and the early progress of the plant. 

We will first call attention to the characters of four consecutive 
seasons of reputed very high productiveness, which occurred 
before the commencement of the Rothamsted experiments, and 
of which we have only such knowledge as is on record respecting 
them. These are 1832, 1833, 1834, and 1835. Among this 
series 1834 was by far the most abundant; and it is generally 
referred to as one of the most productive of the century. So 
abundant were these four wheat-crops, that the average price, 
even under protection, went down from 54^. 5d. per quarter 
over the first harvest-year, to 495. 9d. over the second, 415. 5d. 
over the third, and 425. 8d. over the fourth. The lowest price 
reached was 36s. per quarter in the last week of 1835 and the 
first of 1836. And such was the distress suffered by the agricub 
tural interest, as the result of abundant wheat-crops, and the low 
prices following, that Select Committees of the House of Lords, 
and of the House of Commons, respectively, were appointed to 
inquire into the matter; as now we have a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the distress caus^, not by abundant, but by 
deficient crops, and large importations, though by no means such 
low prices as during the period of great abundance. 

1832.—^The records show considerably higher than average 
temperatures during October, November, December (1831), and 
January (1832) ; a great excess of rain in October, and about 
average amounts in November and December, but a deficiency 
in January. February and March were rather under average as 
to temperature, with fairly average amounts of rain. In ApiU 
the temperature was rather over, in May rather under, in June 
rather over, in July rather under, and in August about average. 
There was a considerable deficiency of rain in April, May, and 
July, and again in September, bat a considerable excess in June 
and August Of this season, Tooke and Newmarch say that 
the winter was open, the spring of medium forwardness, the 
summer unsettled to the end of July, then fine to the end of 
August, when heavy rains damaged the crops still out. Of the 
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crops they say they were well harvested south of Yorkshire, and 
that the yield was abundant. 

Thus this abundant crop was grown under the influence of a 
mild and ,rather wet winter, a spring of moderate characters, 
and a summer of only moderate temperatures, and with heavy 
rains excepting in July. 

1833.—October, November, December, and February were 
for the most part considerably warmer than the average; but 
January and March were considerably colder, and April rather 
colder than the average. There had been a considerable amount 
of rain in October, and there was a great excess in February; 
but there was a deficiency in every other month from November 
to May inclusive. May was also unusually hot; June was hot 
with a rather high total of rain, but greatly due to a violent gale 
about the middle of the month; July was rather, and August 
and September were considerably, below the average as to mean 
temperature; but the fall of rain during the three months was 
below average. Tooke and Newmarch say that the winter was 
open and wet, the spring wet excepting part of March ; May, 
and most of June, fine 5 July showery, and the autumn mostly 
favourable for maturing and harvesting the crops, which were 
rather thin on the ground, but yielded well. 

Thus this second of the series of abundant wheat-crops was 
grown in a season characterised by a generally mild and 
moderately wet winter and early spring, excepting January and 
March, which were cold. The remainder of the spring, and the 
early summer, were hot and mostly dry, and the rest of the 
season upon the whole favourable. The result was a high 
yielding, but not bulky straw crop. 

1834.—The mean temperature was higher than the average 
in every month from November 1833 to September 1834 inclu¬ 
sive, excepting in April, when the deficiency was not great. 
The excess was the most marked in the winter and in May, 
June, and July. November, December, and January were 
wet as well as warm; but February, March, April, and May 
were very and June was scarcely averse as to rainfall; in 
July there is a great excess indicated, which, however, was due 
to a tremendous storin, chiefly confined to London and twenty 
or tMrty miles distant; in August there was again an excess, 
but in &ptember a considerable deficiency. According to Tooke 
and Newmarch, the winter was mild and wet, the spring 
generally forwaid, the summer decidedly fine and dry, with 
high temperatures, and the autumn also fine; the wheat-crop 
zemarkably abundant, got in well, of fine quality, and laige 
jkM* 

wfiich was one of the heaviest crops of wheat on record 
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was, therefore, grown in a season warmer than usual almost 
throughout, but especially in the winter and in the spring, 
excepting April; and, after an excess of rain in the winter, 
there was a considerable deficiency for four months, to the end 
of May,again a deficiency in June, but afterwards heavy rains, 
though with high temperatures. 

1835.—^The mean temperatures were higher than the average 
in every month from November to September inclusive, except¬ 
ing in March, which was close upon the average. There was a 
considerable excess of rain in February, March, May, and June, 
but a considerable deficiency in October, November, December, 
January, April, July, and August. Tooke and Newmarch 
observe that the winter was as open, and as much marked by 
an absence of snow and frost as the three preceding winters; that 
the spring was upon the whole favourable to the wheat-crops; 
the summer brilliantly fine till the last week in June, and the 
wheat of extraordinary bulk and luxuriance. At the close of 
June heavy rains and high winds laid the crops; but bright 
breezy weather in July stayed the damage, though much did 
not ripen well. The rest of the season was fine. The wheat- 
crops were got in in excellent order; but, though bulky, they 
were decidedly inferior in both yield and quality to those of 
1834 

To sum up in regard to these four consecutive seasons of 
abundant wheat-crops: it is seen that they were characterised by 
mild and open winters, upon the whole mild springs, and average 
or warmer than average summers—especially the last two of 
the four. In each season there were individual months of con¬ 
siderably more than average fall of rain, sometimes earlier, and 
sometimes later, and accordingly influencing the bulk of the 
crop. But each season was characterised by less than the ave¬ 
rage fall of rain during several months of the growing period, 
and this was particularly the case in the season of 1834, the one 
of the most extraordinary productiveness. 

We now come to those of the seasons selected for illustration 
which have occurred since the commencement of the Rothamsted 
experiments, and the characters of which are, therefore, more 
within our own knowledge and observation. Of these we will 
take first the seasons of high productiveness, and take them in 
chronological order. 

1854.—^November (1853) was about, but December consider¬ 
ably below, the average as to temperature, indeed very severe; 
and portions of January and February were also severe, with heavy 
snow in January ; but still the four months, January to April 
inclusive, each showed higher than the average mean temperature, 
n October (1853) there had been a great excess of rain, but 
during each of the six months from seed-time to the end of 
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April there was a considerable deficiency, and in all only half 
the average fall, the total deficiency for the six months amount¬ 
ing to about 5i inches. In May there was a considerable excess 
of rain, which was very beneficial to the crops after the long 
dry period. There was again a considerable deficiency in June 
and July, but an excess in August. As to temperature. May, 
June, and July were all below the average; and August only 
average. Of this season Tooke and Newmarch say—that May 
was cold and wet, June cold and ungenial, with less sun than 
usual, July not one day of sumxner-heat; harvest ten days or 
a fortnight later than usual. And of the crop they say—the 
largest yield per acre that has been known for years, the largest 
since 1834. Our own estimate of the crop over the United 
Kingdom was 35| bushels, reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel, the 
average of sixteen years being 28 J bushels. 

Thus, the crop of 1854, which was very abundant both in corn 
and straw, was, after a severe winter period, grown under higher 
than average temperatures during the earlier, but lower during 
the later, periods of growth; and with much less than the average 
fall of rain in every month from seed-time to harvest, excepting 
in May and August. 

1857.—^This was' a season of much more than average pro¬ 
ductiveness of com, but of only about average growth of straw, 
and it was characterised as follows:—The mean temperature of 
each of the six months, from November to April inclusive, 
varied little from the average; but May was 1’5, June 3*6, July 
2’9, and August 4*9 degrees warmer than the average. There had 
been much less than the average fall of rain in October 1856, 
and in each of the seven months from November to May inclusive 
there was a considerable deficiency of rain, excepting in January, 
when there was an excess. The total deficiency during the 
seven months from seed-time to the end of May was about 
5^ inches. In June there was rather more than average, in 
July much less^ but in August some excess. 

Thus, this heavy corn-but not heavy straw-crop was obtained 
imder the influence of about average winter and early spring, 
but high summer temperatures 5 and, as in other fases of high 
productiveness, there was here again much less than the average 
fall of rain from seed-time to harvest, the only months of any 
excess being January, June, and August. 

1863.—^The Harvest of 1863, not only yielded in our own 
experimental wheat-field the most abundant crop since the com- 
nmncementof the experiments in 1843—4, but it probably gave the 
Ingfaest average produce per acre over the country at large since 
1834. With the exception of November (1862), which was un- 
, every month £rom seed-time to the end of April was 

warmer than the average. The excess was in December 4*4, In 
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January 5*2, in February 3*4,in March 2*8, and in April 3 degrees. 
In October (1862) there had been a considerable excess of rain; 
but from that time to the end of May there was a considerable 
deficiency in every month excepting January, when there was 
an excess. The total deficiency in the seven months from 
November to May inclusive was more than 5 inches compared 
with the average. Thus, after an excess of rain in October, the 
winter and spring were not only unusually warm, but unusually 
dry, bringing the plant very early forward. May showed, how¬ 
ever, rather lower, and June, July, and August only about, or 
but little higher than average temperatures. In June there was 
a considerable excess of rain, which, coming after such a long 
dry period, much aided growth, though it was sometimes so 
heavy as to lay the most forward and bulky crops. July and 
August were, on the other hand, considerably deficient in rain. 

To sum up :—The conditions of season which gave the most 
abundant produce of both grain and straw throughout the thirty-six 
years of our experiments, and also much higher than average 
weight per bushel of grain, was characterised by an extremely 
mild winter and early spring, with much less than the average 
fall of rain during that period. The plant was thus brought 
early forward. Then came, in the early summer, a considerable 
amount of rain, after which there was a deficiency up to harvest. 
The temperature was only about the average in June and July, 
conducing to continued luxuriance rather than to early matura¬ 
tion ; whilst August, the harvest month, was both warmer and 
drier than usual. The conditions were, therefore, those of a 
lengthened and almost unbroken course of gradual accumulation, 
with finally a favourable ripening period. 

1864.—^As has been seen, the crop of 1863 was probably the 
most abundant, both in corn and straw, of any among the thirty- 
six years of our observations—^indeed the most abundant since 
1834; and that of 1864, immediately succeeding it, is estimated 
to be only second to it in bulk and yield. October 1863 had 
been both warmer and drier than usual. Five out of the seven 
months, from November to May (1864) inclusive, were warmer 
than the average. The exceptions were January, which was 
only average, and’ February, which was 2"7 below aver^e. 
With these prevailing higher than average temperatures during 
the winter and spring, there were nearly 4 inches less than the 
average fall of rain from seed-time to the end of May.^ The only 
month in which there was an excess was March, whilst in May 
there was only the average fall. June was rather below, July 
but little above, and August again rather below the average as 
-to temperature ; whilst in each of these three months there was 
anuch less than the average fall of rain. 

Here again, then, the very large crop was produced under the 
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influence of warmer than areraLge weather in early winter and in 
spring; only moderate or even lower than average summer 
temperatures; but much less than the average fall of rain from 
seed-time to harvest; every month being considerably deficient,, 
excepting May, which was average, and March, in which alone 
there was an excess. 

1868.—After a favourable seed-time, the early winter of 
1867-8 was very variable as to temperature, including some 
warm, but more stormj^, wet, snowy, and frosty weather. From 
February, inclusive, to after harvest, the temperature was almost 
always above the average, and greatly so in May, June, and 
July; whilst, after a considerable excess of rain in January, 
there was, in each month from February to July inclusive,, 
excepting in April, an unusual deficiency. 

The period of growth was, therefore, almost throughout one 
of drought, with high temperatures throughout both spring and 
summer. The result was a very early harvest, a not bulky, but 
a high-yielding crop on good and well-farmed soils, but a 
deficient one on light and poorly-farmed land. 

1870.—^The autumn of 1869, though frequently cold, bois¬ 
terous, and inclement, was upon the whole not unfavourable for 
getting in the seed- The winter and early spring were change¬ 
able, and upon the whole colder than the average. But from the- 
beginning. of April until harvest the weather was, with few 
exceptions of short duration, warmer than usual, with a great 
deficiency of rain. The combined heat and drought were even 
more extreme during the months of May, June, and July, 1868, 
than during the corresponding months in 1870; the mean tem- 
p^ature being notably higher in each of these months in 1868- 
But in 1870 the deficiency of rain commenced a month earlier, 
and was greater than in 1868. 

After a by no means favourable winter, followed by pro¬ 
longed spring and summer drought and heat, the wheat-crop of 
1870 was deficient in straw, and also yielded less com than 
that of 1868, but still considerably more than the average, a 
high ]proportion of com to straw, and high quality of grain. 

Thus, out of the six years of highest productiveness throughout 
the thirty-six seasons of our experiments, the three which gave- 
the highest produce of all, and high produce of straw as well as 
com, and also high quality of grain (1863, 1864, and 1854),. 
were characterised by generally higher than average mean tem- 
pmtuxes during the winter and early spring (excepting the early 
iTOter of 1853-4, which was severe), but generally only average, 
m hwer flian average, summer temperatures. Indeed, June 1854 
than June ,1879. Bach was characterised by very 
fee average fail of rain from seed-time to harvest 
tbmhmgm m case an excess in mote than two out of the- 
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nine months from November to July inclusive. The other three 
seasons of high productiveness, 1857, 1868, and 1870, though 
they gave less corn than the foregoing, and very much less straw, 
were, nevertheless, seasons of considerably more than average 
produce of corn, and of high quality of grain. These less bulky, 
but high-yielding crops were grown imder more variable winter 
conditions as to temperature, but under much higher both spring 
and summer temperatures, especially those of 1868 and 1870; 
whilst, with the higher temperature there was, as in the cases 
with lower temperature and more abundant crops, much less 
than the average fall of rain from seed-time to harvest, one or 
two months only showing an excess. 

' We now come to the consideration of the seasons selected for 
illustrating the characters of low productiveness, namely, 1816, 
1853, 1860, and 1879. We will first refer to the last three, 
which come within the period of our own observations, and 
then compare the characters of the extraordinarily unpro¬ 
ductive season of 1879 with those of the also extraordinarily 
unproductive one of 1816. 

1853.—The winter was very unseasonably warm and also 
wet. There had been a great excess of rain in October and 
November, and fully average amounts in December and January, 
causing floods, and much land intended for wheat remained 
unsown. From February to September, inclusive, every month 
was colder than the average, excepting May and June, which 
were about average; and the deficiency was greater in the 
spring than in the summer. In April there was a great excess 
of rain; in May there were heavy- snow-falls ; in June there was 
an excess of rain; in July a very great, and in August some, 
excess; and in September about an average amount. The 
breadth of land under wheat was much reduced, and the crop 
was reported to be far inferior, both in quantity per acre and in 
quality, to that of any season jfor many years past. 

Thus the conditions under which this very inferior crop was 
grown were—that the early winter had been unseasonably wet 
and warm, the land being generally saturated with water, and in 
many cases flooded; the spring was .unseasonably cold, and also 
wet; and the summer was also upon the whole colder than the 
average, and very wet. 

1860.—^From November (which was about average as to 
temperature) to May, inclusive, the months were alternately 
much colder and warmer than the average, May being warmer. 
But June, July, August, and September were all unusually cold 
and sunless for the period; very much more so than in 1853- 
There had been an excess of rain in October and November, 
but from that time till the end of April only moderate amounts, 
with, however, snow in February, March, and April. There 
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was a great excess of rain in May, June, August, and Septem¬ 
ber, and there was about an average amount in July. The 
harvest was very late. Wheat was in some localities not de¬ 
ficient in bulk, but generally very much damaged, yielding but 
a small proportion of grain, and that of very low quality. 

The characteristics of this season, yielding a crop both late 
and much below the average, both in quantity and quality, were, 
then, a winter alternately very cold and very mild, and upon the 
whole wet, followed by a spring, summer, and autumn generally 
stormy, cold, wet, sunless, and unseasonable. 

1879.—Of all the eleven months, from November to Sep¬ 
tember inclusive, March alone showed about average mean tem¬ 
perature. Each of the others was colder than the average. 
The deficiency was in November 2*6, in December 5*5, in 
Januaxy 4*7, in February 0*5, in April 2*9, in May 4*1, in 
June 1*3, in July 3*5, in August 1, and in September 0*2 degree. 
Then as to the rainfall. There was an excess in every month 
of the eleven excepting December and March. In November the 
excess amounted to 1*05, in January to 0*59, in February to 2*32, 
in April to 0*90, in May to 1*36, in June to 2*39, in July to 
1*12, in August to nearly 3 inches, and in September to 0*43 inch. 
The total excess over the period was more than 11 inches. 

Thus, firom seed-time to the harvest of 1879, there was a con¬ 
siderable deficiency of temperature, compared with the average, 
in eveiy month excepting March. It is remarkable, however, 
that there was even a lower mean temperature in June 1854, a 
season of very great abundance, than in June 1879, the season 
of the worst crop known within the century. But it was by the 
continuity and excessive amount of the rainfall that the season 
of 1878-9 was especially characterised; the excess during the 
eleven months from November to September inclusive, being, 

already said, more than 11 inches over the average; and the 
total amount was more than double that over ihe same period of 
some of the seasons of high productiveness. 

It remains to compare the characters of the disastrous season 
of 1878-9ii with those of 1815-16, to which period, by common 
consent, we must go back for a wheat-crop at aU approaching in 
deficiency, both in quantity and quality, that of the season just 
past, 

1816.—Each of the ten months from November 1815 to 
August 1816, inclusive, was colder than the average. The defi*- 
mney was—in November 4*3, in December 2*6, in January 0*3, 
m February 4*2, in March 1*7, in April 2*5, in May 3*2, in 
June 3*1, in Jnly 4*6, and in August 4*6 degrees. The average 
over the ten months was 3*1 degrees; and the defi- 
menqr ^greatest in the months of more active growth 

flf Mtoalipn. Ckunpared with 1878-9, December and 
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January (1815-16) were not nearly so cold, but November, 
February, and March were colder in 1815-16, The mean tem¬ 
peratures of April and May were rather the higher in 1816; 
but those of June, July, and August were considerably lower 
in 1816 than in 1879. In fact, there is no instance of so 
low a temperature prevailing throughout these three summer 
months, in any other of the 108 years, the temperature for which 
Mr. Glashier has given us the record. In each of the seven 
months, November 1815 to May 1816 inclusive, the fall of rain 
was only about, or not much over, the average; there being 
only one-third of an inch of excess compared with the average 
over that period; whilst, during the same months of 1878-9, 
there was an excess of more than inches, and an excess com¬ 
pared with 1815-16 of nearly 4 inches. In June 1816 there 
was an excess, in July a great excess, but in August only a 
slight excess of rain; the total excess in the three summer months 
being only 2*34 inches, whilst in 1879 it was 6'3 inches. Over 
the whole ten months from November to August inclusive, 
1815-16 showed only a total of 2*68 inches, whilst the same 
period of 1878-9 showed an excess of 10-6 inches over the 
average of 63 years; and for the first nine months of 1879 a 
higher rainfall is recorded than in the corresponding period of 
any year of the sixty-three. In September 1879 there was con¬ 
siderably more rain than in September 1816. But afterwards, 
with a very late harvest in both cases, there was a considerable 
excess in 1816, and a considerable deficiency in 1879; and it is 
stated that, in 1816, some wheat was still out when the winter 
snows began. 

Thus, from seed-time to the end of May, the season of 1815-16, 
though materially colder than the average, did not include such 
a severe period as that of the winter of 1878-9; whilst the fall 
of rain was very little over average, and very much below 
that of 1878-9. From seed-time up to the end of the spring, 
therefore, the season of 1815-16 was more favourable than that 
of 1878-9 as to temperature, and much more favourable as to 
rainfall—indeed, not specially unfavourable. During the three 
summer months, however, the temperature of 1816 was ex¬ 
tremely low, and much lower than the corresponding though 
still low period of 1879. And, with the very low temperature 
of the summer of 1816, there was at the same time an excess of 
rain, hut by no means so great an excess as in 1879; but subse¬ 
quently, there was not only low temperature, but excess of rain 
in 1816, much damaging, and often preventing the harvesting 
of the crop. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that the season of 1879 
was, from seed-time to the end of the summer, worse than that 
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of 1816. The latter suffered more from low temperature, but 
less from excess of rain during the summer. Both crops were, 
howeTer, very late, and, for getting in the crop, the season of 
1816 was much worse than that of 1879. 

Having now pointed out the prominent characters as to 
temperature and rainfall of each of the fourteen seasons selected 
for illustration separately, it will be of interest, disregarding as 
much as possible the specialities of individual seasons, to con¬ 
sider the average character of classes of seasons, arranged accord¬ 
ing to the general character of their wheat crops. Accordingly, 
in Tables IV. V. and VI. the fourteen seasons are classified 
as stated below. There are given the average monthly mean 
temperatures and rainfall for each class, the difference between 
the result for each class and the average for a number of years, 
and the difference between the result for one class and another. 
The classes are as follows:— 

Six years of high produce of both com and straw; namely, 

1832, 1834, 1835,1854,1863, and 1864. 

Four years of high pi^uce of com, but not of straw; namely, 

1833, 1857, 1868, and 1870. 

Four years of very low produce; namely, 1816,1853, 1860, 
and 1879. 

Of course, the essential character of all averages is to eliminate 
extremes, and as the class of six seasons of high produce of both 
com and straw includes individual seasons differing more 
widely from one another, both as to temperature and rainfall, 
than those within either of the other classes, the averages 
given in the table for that class cannot be taken as showing 
the character of the class without more of qualification than in 
the other cases. Admitting this, it will still be found that, 
taking considerable periods of the seasons—from seed-time to 
the end of April, and from the beginning of May to harvest, for 
example—^the averages do clearly bear out the general conclusions 
to wMch the consideration of the individual seasons has led, in 
regard to the main characteristics of those periods. 

The first class includes the six seasons out of the fourteen 
which gave the heaviest total produce, corn and straw together; 
and it is to be observed that it is those seasons of greatest 
Inxuriance of growth, which have also given the most com per 
acre. 

Confining attention, in the first place, to the period of six 
ninths, from November to April inclusive, in only one of the 
six seasons which go to make the average, were there two 
and in four others there was only one month of the six, 
m in any material degree lower than average temperature, and 
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in only one season (1854) was there a really severe winter 
month. With these few exceptions every other month of the 
six within each of the six seasons was either about average or 
over average, and in many cases very much over average as to 
temperature. Then as to the rainfall over the same period. 
In two of the seasons there were two months, and in two there 
was only one month, with any considerable excess of rain; whilst 
in the other two there was a deficiency in every month of the 
six. There were, therefore, in each of the six seasons, four, five, 
or six of these six months considerably drier than the average. 

Next, as to the three months of May, June, and July. In two 
out of the six seasons, each of the three months was warmer 
than the average; in two each was colder than the average; 
and in the remaining two there were warmer and colder months, 
giving about average mean temperatures. As to the rain of 
these three months, in one out of the six years there were two 
of the three, in four there was only one of the three, and in the 
other in neither month an excess of rain. In one only of the 
six years was the total rain of the three months over the average; 
though, in three of the six seasons there was an excess in August. 

With these explanations as to the elements making up the 
averages for the six seasons, it is to be observed that their 
average mean temperature was higher than that of 108 years, 
in every month of the twelve; but that the excess was very 
much greater in the months prior to May than in May and 
afterwards. In fact, the excess of mean temperature, taking the 
average of these six seasons of greatest productiveness of both 
com and straw, is, notwithstanding the coldness of one or two 
winter or spring months in individual seasons, very much 
greater before May than afterwards, and it is, notwithstanding 
the high summer temperature of two of the years, quite in¬ 
significant afterwards. Turning now to the average rainfall: 
there is less than the average amount in nine months out of the 
twelve, and in the other three the excess is quite insignificant. 
It is remarkable, too, that the longest period of deficiency is from 
seed-time to the end of April ; the period during which the 
temperatures were at the same time more in excess of the average. 
Further, the only month of any important amount of average 
excess is June; but Table VI. shows that there was, even in 
that month, not more than the average number of rainy days; 
whilst, of course, the higher temperatures, and the growth of 
Ihe crops, at that period, would tend to counteract any otherwise 
evil effects from an excess. 

Upon the whole, then, the seasons of highest productiveness 
efall were characterised by higher than average temperatures 
daring most of the winter and tibe early spring. Some were 
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considerably wanner during the summer also, but the majority 
were characterised by but little higher, or even lower, than 
average temperatures in the summer* There was also a pre¬ 
vailing deficiency of rain in the winter and spring, but a less 
marked deficiency in the summer. 

The second class includes four seasons of high produce of 
corn, but of small produce of straw; and these seasons of high 
yield gave, on the average, less corn per acre than the seasons 
of greater total bulk of produce. Here, again, we have higher 
than average mean temperatures in every month but November 
and March, and then the deficiency was quite insignificant. 
But, in these seasons of comparatively small total produce, but 
of high yield of grain, the distribution of the excess of tempera¬ 
ture is exactly the opposite of that observed in the case of the 
seasons of heaviest gross produce. We have now comparatively 
insignificant excess of temperature in each month prior to May, 
but a considerable excess in May and the subsequent months, 
to harvest. Then as to the rainfall: the only month of the 
twelve in which there is any excess above the average is 
January; whilst it is in May, June, and July, the months of 
excess of temperature, that the deficiency is by far the most 
marked. It is in these three months too that the number of 
rainy days is the most below the average. 

In the cases, then, of small produce of straw, but of high 
proportion of corn to straw, the result was associated with little 
more than fairly average conditions as to temperature during 
the early stages of development of the plant, but with a consider¬ 
able excess during the period of active above-ground growth, and 
of maturation. There is, at the same time, though a consider¬ 
able total deficiency of rain, a much more marked deficiency 
during the periods of more active above-ground growth, and 
of ripening, than during the earlier stages. 

The third class of seasons, that including four of unusually 
low produce, shows very marked differences from either of the 
foregoing. The averages show an actual deficiency of tempera¬ 
ture in ten months out of the twelve; and in only one from 
seed-time to harvest was there an average excess of any im-^ 
portance, namely, in Januaij. The deficiency of temperature 
was also more marked in the spring than in the winter, and 
more in the summer than in the spring. With this great defi¬ 
ciency of average temperature almost throughout, we have also, 
almost throughout, an excess of rain; and the excess is very 
much the greater in April and afterwards up to harvest than 
previously. The number of rainy days is also greatly in excess, 
especially in the summer months. Very low productiveness 
was, then, associated with both low temperatures and excess of 
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rain, especially during the periods of more active above-ground 
growth and ripening. 

An examination of the last three columns of the Tables will 
bring to light the differences, not between each class of seasons 
and the average, but between class and class. 

Comparing with one another the seasons of both greatest 
total produce and highest produce of corn also, with those of 
comparatively low total produce, but of high yield of grain, it 
will be seen how prevailingly higher was the average mean 
temperature from seed-time to April inclusive, how much lower 
it was in May and afterwards, and also how much greater was 
the fall of rain during May and afterwards, in the seasons of high 
total produce, than in those of high com only. The last two 
columns, again, show in a striking manner the differences as 
to temperature and rainfall which distinguish, in the one case 
the seasons of high produce of both corn and straw, and in the 
other those of high produce of corn but not of straw, from the 
seasons of unusually defective produce. 

From the foregoing review and comparison of a number of 
seasons of much more than average productiveness, and of some 
of the greatest deficiency within a period of sixty-four years, it 
would appear that mildness, and comparative dryness, of at any 
rate considerable portions of the winter and early spring, 
favouring root development, that is, an extended possession of 
the soil by the plant, and a somewhat early start, have been the 
characteristics of the most productive seasons. These conditions 
fulfilled prior to the period of more active above-ground growth, 
some of the most bulky, and at the same time the most abundant 
grain crops, ripened under considerably higher than- average 
summer temperatures also, but more of them ripened in summers 
of scarcely over, or even of under, average mean temperatures ; 
and with, at the same time, but little, if any, less than the 
average fall of rain during that period. Indeed, the facts show 
that, with those favourable early conditions, an abundant and 
bigh-yielding crop may be obtained with only fairly average, or 
even under average, summer conditions. But there can be little 
doubt that, when high summer temperatures, without excess of 
rain, do succeed upon the favourable conditions of early growth, 
and of plant, abov« descnbed, the proportion of grain yielded 
by the bulky crop will be the greater. It happens, however, 
that the two both bulky and liigh-»yielding crops which matured 
iu the warmer than average summers were the produce of seasons 
before the period of our own observations. The less bulky, and 
somewhat less abundant in grain, but still high-yieldiug crops 
bate, on ihe other hand, generally had less favourable conditions 
fcr wuiAew lootrdevelopment, and for early growth in spring, but 
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have been developed tinder the influence of considerably higher 
than average summer temperature, with, at the same time, 
deficiency of rain almost throughout, and a considerable 
deficiency daring the summer months. 

The seasons of unusually deficient wheat-crops, on the other 
hand, have been characterised by severe, or at any rate very 
changeable, winter and spring conditions, with, at the same 
time, generally an excess of rain during those periods, frequently 
saturating the soil, causing much drainage, and discouraging 
root-development, and early growth in spring. But the more 
striking characteristic of the bad seasons is a great deficiency of 
average temperature, and especially a great excess of rain, from 
the period of active above-ground growth until harvest. The 
season which gave the extremely deficient crop of 1816 was 
characterised much more by unusually low temperatures through¬ 
out, and especially during the summer months, than by any 
marked excess of rain excepting during those summer months, 
and afterwards. The probably even still worse season of 1878-9, 
though very cold in the winter, was by no means so defective in 
temperature throughout the spring and summer months as 1816, 
but there was a great excess of rain, almost throughout the 
winter, spring, and summer, and a greater excess in the summer 
than in 1816, though much less afterwards. In a word, the crop 
of 1816 suffered more from low temperature than excess of rain,, 
and that of 1879 much more from an excess of rain than from 
low temperature, until the middle of the autumn, after which 
1816 continued wet and 1879 became dry. 

Lastly, it would appear that any defect of our climate in 
appropriateness for the production of full and well-matured 
wheat-crops is more connected with an excess of rain, and con¬ 
sequent wetness of soil and humidity of atmosphere, than with 
any deficiency of average summer temperature. 


IL —^Thb Season of 1878-79, and the EspeeimentaIi 
Wheat-Ceops at Rothamsted. 

Having illustrated the characters of a number of seasons of 
high and of low productiveness, and especially of the wretched 
one of 1878-9, by reference to independent records, we now 
turn to a consideration of Jhe characters of that. season at 
Rothamsted, and of its effect upon the continuous wheat-crops 
there. 

For twenty-seven years (1853-79 inclusive) the rainfall at 
Rothamsted has been measured by means of a gauge of one- 
thousandth of an acre area (6 feet x 7 feet 3 inches), and also 

O 2 
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by an ordinary 5-incli funnel-gauge, whicb had been in use 
some time previously. 

The amount of the rainfall passing through 20 inches,, 
40 inches, and 60 inches of soil and subsoil, in their natural 
state of consolidation, has also been determined for a number of 
years; and the drainage waters so collected have frequently been 
analysed. These “ also each of one-thousandth 

of an acre area, were constructed by digging down, and under¬ 
mining the soil, putting iron plates drilled with holes underneath, 
and then building round the square of soil in brick and cement. 
Reference to the amounts of water passing through these drain’* 
gauges will be made further on. 

The following Table (VIL) shows the rainfall in inches, in- 
each of the twelve months from October 1878 to September 1879 
inclusive, as measured by both the large and the small rain-gauge 
above referred to. It also shows the rainfall recorded, for the 
same period, at four stations which may be said roughly to be 
north, south, east, and west of Rothamsted; namely, Bedford, 
Blackheath, Cambridge, and Oxford, For each place the number 
of days in each month when 0*01 inch, or more, fell, is also 
given. 

, It will be observed that the registries of the large and the small 
gauge at Rothamsted do not agree very closely during the indi¬ 
vidual winter months. This is chiefly accounted for by tho 
accumulation or drifting of snow in the large gauge, and 
perhaps some loss of snow in the small gauge. During the 
other months the large gauge generally registers slightly more 
than the small; in those cases chiefly owing to measurable 
quantities of mist, fog, hoar-frost, &c., being frequently con¬ 
densed on its large surface when none was collected in the 
small gauge, or the quantities were too small for measurement. 

But the remarkable fact brought out by the Table is, that 
both the amount of rain, and the number of days on which 
(H)l inch, or more, fell, were greater, and in some cases much 
greater, at Rothamsted than at either of the other stations ; and 
the excess was the most marked in the summer months. Taking 
the whole twelve months, and adopting the mean of the two 
Rothamsted measurements, the fall was 8*38 inches more than 
at Bedford, 6*73 more than at Blackheath, 6*12 more than at 
Cambridge, and 7*18 more than at Oxford. 

The actual amount of fall is not only very large, but it is in. 
excess compared with the average in almost every month, and 
in the summer months especially very greatly so. Out of the 
92 days of May, June, and July, more than 0*01 fell at Roth- 
asEli^Bted on 65, leaving only 27 days without any rain, or with 
ie*s than that amount; and, among the other places quoted,, 
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'Table VII. —Baptfall in Inches, and Ntjmbeb of Days on wHcli 
0*01 incli, or more, fell, at Eothamstbd, Bedfobb, Blackheath, Cast- 
BEiBGE, and OsFOBD. Twelve Months, Octobeb, 1878, to Septembee, 
1879, inclnsive. 


Eothamsted. || 

1 Cambridge. 

Oxford. 

If 

Small 

Gauge. 

' Bedford. BlackEeath. 1 

! <' 1 

Meas. :| > i 

'• 1 

Bainfall is Inches. 


October 1878.. .. 

2*99 

2*99 

2*99 

2-10 

1*80 

1*92 

3*11 

November „ .. 

4*55 

4*73 

4*64 

3*50 

3*53 

4-66 

2*28 

December „ .. 

1-60 

1*57 

1*59 

1*46 

1*32 

1*09 

1*51 

January 1879.. .. 

2-85 

2*46 

2*66 

2*25 

2*47 

1*98 

3*00 

February „ 

8-80 

3*74 

3*77 

2*90 

8*95 

2*75 

3*31 

March „ .. .. 

1-18 

1*09 

1*13 

1*00 

0*70 

0-88 

0*88 

AprU „ .. .. 

2*79 

2-61 

2*70 

1*80 

2*64 

2-18 

2*45 

May „ .. .. 

3*48 

3-46 

3*47 

3*25 

3-87 

3*32 

2-71 

June „ .. .. 

5*55 

5*49 

5*52 

4*35 

4*16 

5*22 

4*54 

July „ .. .. 

4*24 

4*17 

4*20 

4*20 

3*62 

3-49 

3*38 

Au^st „ .. .. 

6*56 

6*47 

6*52 

4*50 

5*12 

5*92 

5*05 

September „ .. 

3*13 

3*07 

3*10 

2-60 

2*88 

2*76 

2*89 

3 months, Oct-Dec. 

9*14 

9*29 

9*22 

7*06 

6*65 

7*67 


3 months, Jan.^Mar4 

7-83 ! 

7*29 

7*56 

6-15 

7*12 

5*61 

7*19 

3 months, Apiil^June 

11*82 

11*56 ' 

11*69 

9*40 

10*17 1 

10-72 


3 months, Jul^^'-Sept 

13*93 

13*71 

13*82 

11*30 

11-62 

12*17 

11*32 

12 months.. 

42*72 

41*85 

42*29 

83-91 

1 

35-56 

36*17 

35-11 


Noibeb of Days on weezce O^'Ol Inch or hobs fell. 


October 1878., 

22 

21 

21 

! 

12 

15 

15 

November „ .. 

22 

23 

23 


15 

21 

16 

December .. 

16 

16 

16 

’ 12 

14 

17 

10 

January 1879.. .. 

13 

13 

13 

t 7 

10 

12 

9 

February „ .. 

23 

23 

23 

: 18 

21 

23 

22 

March „ .. .. 

14 

14 

14 

1 10 

14 

17 

13 

Apnl „ .. .. 

20 

19 

19 

. 14 

18 

21 

16 

M&j „ .. .. 

18 

18 

18 

i 16 

17 

19 

16 

June „ .. .. 

26 

26 

26 

24 

18 

26 

27 

July-? „ ,. .. 

21 

21 

21 

I 22 

18 

22 

19 

August „ .. 

18 

17 

18 

^ 15 

19 

17 1 

17 

September „ .. 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 

14 

13 1 

15 

3 months, Oct.-Dec. 

60 

60 

60 

; 

41 

53 1 

41 

3 months, Jan.'-Mar. 

50 

50 

50 

; 35 

45 1 

52 

44 

3 months, April-June 

64 

63 

68 

54 

53 { 

66 

59 

3 months, July-Sept. 

53 

52 

53 

51 

\ 

51 

52 

51 

12 months.. 

227 

225 

226 

1 183 

190 

223 

195 
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the number of the so-reckoned rainy days in those three months, 
was exceeded only at Cambridge, though the total amount of 
rain there was less. In the night of August 2-3, a thunder¬ 
storm of great severity occurred, during which 3 inches or more 
of rain fell within a very few hours. With such a season we 
could obviously expect nothing but disaster to the wheat-crop; 
and from the comparisons given we should be prepared to find 
that the injury was greater at Rothamsted than in many other 
places. 

The next Table (VIII.) shows the produce on some selected 
plots in the permanent wheat-field at Rothamsted in 1879, com¬ 
pared with the average on the same plots, and with the same 
manures every year, over the previous twenty-seven years:— 


Vm.—P eoditoe of Wheat on selected Plots at Rothamsted, 
in 1879, compared with the Avbbage of 27 Tbaes. 



Dressed Com. 




Quaniiiy per Acte. 

Weight per Bushel. 



Average 
2*1 Tcare, 
1852-*78. 

1879. 

Average 
27 Years, 
X852-*78. 

1879. 

1 Average 
! 27 Years, 

: 1852-*78. 

1879. 

Plot 3. Unmauured ... «. 

Bushels. 

13i 

Bushels. 

4i 

Its. 

57-9 

lbs. 

52-5 

Cwts. 

Ilf 

Cwts. 

6| 

Hoi 2. FamjBxd-Manure 

34i 

16 


56*8 

32| 


{Mineral manure and) 
Plot 400 lbs. ammonia’'/ 

{ salts.j 

38i 

16i 

59-5 

56-7 

33§ 

265 

{Mineral manure and) 
Plot 8.1 600 lbs. ammonia- > 
1 salts .j 

SSI 

20i 

59*2 

56-5 

40| 

37i 

(Mineral manure and 
Plotai 550 lbs. nitrate 
{ soda .. 

381* 

22 

59-2* 

56'5 

43i* 

1 i 

38| 


* Avaage of 24 yeais only instead of 27, as the exact manures stated were- 
not applied to Plot 9 during the first 3 years of the 27. 


We shall have to consider further on whether, or in what degree, 
there was a tendency to diminished or to increased produce 
on these several plots from year to year due, irrespectively of 
tiie influence of season, to gr^ual exhaustion on the one hand,. 

to accumulation by the continuous application of the respec- 
tve manures on the other. It will be sufficient here to call 
^ deficiency, both in the quantity and the- 

qnairtj of the produce, in 1879, compared with the average, on 
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every one of the plots, whether under conditions as to manuring 
tending to exhaustion or to accumulation. 

It will be observed that the greatest proportional deficiency of 
com was without manure, and with farmyard-manure; and that 
the deficiency was the less the higher the artificial manuring. 
Without manure, there certainly has been a gradual decline of 
produce from exhaustion ; but it is remarkable that there were 
no less than nine other plots which, as well as the unmanured 
plot,-gave less than 5 bushels of dressed corn in 1879. 

The defect in weight per bushel of the dressed corn was great 
under all the conditions cited; but it was considerably greater 
without manure than with any of the selected manures. 

Lastly, great as was the deficiency in the produce of corn, 
and in the weight per bushel of the dressed corn, under all the 
conditions, the proportional deficiency of straw was very much 
less. Indeed, it w'as but small with the higher artificial manuring. 

It may be said that, from the beginning to the end of the 
season, the weather fought against the crop. In every month, 
from seed-time to harvest, excepting in March, the mean tempe¬ 
rature was below, and frequently very much below, the average; 
and the total rainfall was more than time as much as 
the average. The winter was very cold and also wet, so that 
the soil was saturated with water, and there was nothing to 
tempt the roots to spread, or to penetrate deeply. The low 
temperature and the great excess of rain in every subsequent 
month (except March) perpetuated this condition. “ The above¬ 
ground development was, therefore, also weak and unhealthy. 
Thus, the plant, which luxuriates in a comparatively dry soil 
and climate, passed its whole existence under exactly opposite 
conditions; and the result was only what was to be expected. 

It has of course long been known that an excess of wet is 
injurious to the wheat-crop; but it is only comparatively 
recently that one at least of the material causes of the adverse 
influence has been clearly made out: namely, the great loss of 
nitrogen carried off by drainage in the form of nitrates. 

In a paper published in this * Journal’ in 1856, Professor 
Way showed by the analysis of the drainage-waters from several 
soils, of different description, and differently manured, that whilst 
in such waters scarcely any ammonia was to be found, there was 
a variable and sometimes a very large amount of nitric acid, 
which he considered in ail probability due to the oxidation of 
the nitrogenous organic matter of manures. Judging, however, 
from the results he had obtained, showing the power of soils to 
absorb ammonia, he was unwilling to believe in the conversion 
of ammonia into nitric acid within the soil. He further said 
that, considering how very great in some cases the quantities 
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of nitric acid in the drainage-waters were—we might be se¬ 
riously impressed with the significance of the fact, were it not 
that we know that these waters are extreme instances, and that 
in all probability such a loss rarely if ever occurs in ordinary 
fiirming.” And, he goes on to say that Mr. Paine, the drainage- 
water from whose soil had yielded so much nitric acid, was in 
the habit of using on his land large quantities of such substances 
as hair, horn shavings, woollen rags, &c., to which in all proba¬ 
bility this large quantity of nitric acid is to be referred. 

In our own experiments we had for many years found, especi¬ 
ally in the case of grain-crops, that, of the nitrogen supplied in 
manure, a large proportion remained unrecovered in the increase 
of produce. It was found that when a given amount of nitrogen 
was supplied year after year, and the same description of crop 
was grown for a series of years in succession, generally less than 
half as much as had been supplied was recovered in the increase 
of crop* It was further found that, if the application of the 
nitrogenous manure were discontinued, only a very small pro¬ 
portion of the missing amount of nitrogen would be recovered 
each year in the succeeding crops. 

At first we were disposed to consider that this loss of nitrogen 
of manure might, in part at least, be explained by reference to 
the vital actions of the plant itself, as it had been concluded 
by various experimenters that plants evolved nitrogen by their 
leaves during growth. But, reference to the brief history of the 
progress of knowledge on the subject given in our paper—“ On 
the Growth of Barley for Twenty Years in Succession on the same 
Land ”—(this ‘Journal,’ vol, ix., S.S., part 2, pp. 331 et seq ,)will 
show that, in 1861, we had come to rely much more on accu¬ 
mulation within the soil, and on loss by drainage, to account 
for the missing amount of the nitrogen of manure; and that, 
as more and more evidence on these points was forthcoming, 
we attributed more and more of importance to drainage as a 
source of loss. 

In the autumn of 1866, finding that Dr. Voeicker was de¬ 
sirous to investigate the question of land drainage, we gladly 
provided him with samples of the drainage-water from the 
differently manured plots in the experimental wheat-field, and 
also with full particulars of their history for the purposes of 
inquiry. The samples were collected at five different periods, 
and Dr. Voeicker gave a summary of the results of complete 
analyses of 65 samples of such dbcainage-waters of accurately 
imown history, in a paper in the ‘Journal of the Chemical 
Sockly of London ’ in 1871 (vol. xxiv., p. 276); and he gave 
loSnlts more in detail, and with more of reference to their 
^i^pa^tural lieariiig% in a paper “ On the Composition of Waters 
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of Land Drainage/^ published in this ‘ JoumaP in 1874. Dr. 
Voelcker determined not only the ammonia and the nitric acid 
in the drainage-waters, but also the whole of the mineral con¬ 
stituents. 

Dr. Frankland also, at his own request, was supplied with 
numerous samples, not only of the drainage-waters from the 
different plots of the permanent wheat-field, but of those col¬ 
lected at the depths of 20, 40, and 60 inches respectively, from 
the drain-gauges^^ already described; and also of the rain¬ 
water collected in the large gauge at Rothamsted. In all he 
analysed nearly 70 samples of rain-water, and more than 100 
of drainage-Tvaters so collected. He determined in them the 
carbon, the nitrogen in the different forms of combination in 
which it existed, and the chlorine. His results are published 
in full in the Sixth Report of the Rivers Pollution Commission, 
presented to Parliament in 1874. In that Report we have a 
complete history of the waters of Great Britain, both above 
ground and under ground. We have the composition of the 
rain, the changes it undergoes in passing over or through 
various geological strata, and its condition as it appears again in 
rivers and springs. 

The dates of collection of the samples of drainage-waters 
analysed by Dr. Voelcker ranged from December 1866 to 
December 1868; and those of the rain and drainage-waters 
analysed by Dr. Frankland from January 1868 to February 1873. 
More recently, the investigation has been continued in the 
Rothamsted Laboratory, and we have now a large number of 
results, which will be made the subject of a paper very shortly. 
In the meantime it will be sufEdent for our present purpose to 
draw some illustrations from the already published results of 
Dr. Voelcker and Dr. Frankland. 

At the conclusion of our paper On the Effects of the Drought 
of 1870 ” (voL vii., S.S. part 1, of this ‘Journal’), we were enabled, 
by the courtesy of Dr. Voelcker and Dr. Frankland, none of 
whose results were then published, to point out how very large 
might be the loss of nitrogen from the land in the winter after 
the application of ammonia-salts in the autumn. And in our 
paper on the “Growth of Barley for Twenty Years in Suc¬ 
cession on the same Land,” in this ‘ Journal,’ vol. ix., S.S., part 2, 
p. 334 et seq,^ 1873, will be found tabular summaries of their 
results, and also a discussion of them. 

In the following Table (IX.) is given a summary of some of the 
results of Dr. Voelcker and Dr. Frankland, in a different form 
from that above referred to. The object of the arrangement now 
adopted is, not only to indicate how great may be the loss suffered 
by the passing away of the nitrogen of manures in the form of 
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Table IX. —Composition of the Drainage - water collected at 
different Periods of the Season, fi'oiii Plots differently mamired; 
BroadbaiJbl Field, Eothamsted; Wheat every Year, com¬ 
mencing 1844. 


Nitrogen as Nitrates and Nitrites, per 100,000 parts of Drainage-water. 
Abstract of Dr. Voelcker’s, and Dr. Frankland’s Eesults. 



Ammonia-salts Antunm SoTm, Nitrate Soda 
Spring Sown. 


Prom Autumn Sowing to 
Spring Sowing. 

Prom Spring Sowliig to 
nest Autumn Sowing. 

Plot 5 mmeral maniire j 

Number of 
Collections. 

7 

Nitrogen 
per 100,000 
Drainage. 

0-622 

Number of 
Collections. 

4 

Nitrogen 
per 100,000 
Drainage. 

0-067 

iMized znineial manure, | 
Plots. < and 200 lbs. ammonia-> 
( salts = 41 lbs. nitrogen) 

7 

1-242 

4 

0-082 

{Mixed mineral mannie, 
Plot 7. < and 400 lbs. ammonia- 
( salts = 82 lbs. nitrogen 

7 

2-182 

4 

0*146 

{Mixed minezal manure, 
Hot 8. 1 and 600 lbs. ammonia- 
[ salts = 128 lbs. nitrogen 

7 

2-7S7 

4 

0-237 

{Mixed mineral manure,] 
Plot 9. j and 550 lbs. nitrate-> 
{ soda = 82 lbs. nitrogen] 

6 

1-019 

4 

2*066 


nitrates in the drainage, but to show how much greater is the 
loss during the winter than during the later periods of i;he season, 
when the manures are autumn sown. 

The results in the Table relate to a period when the ammonia- 
salts were applied to the plots in question in the autumn, and 
the nitrate of soda only in the spring. In the first division is 
given the average composition of all the drainage-waters col¬ 
lected between the date of sowing the ammonia-salts in the 
autumn and that of sowing the nitrate in the spring; and in 
the second division the average of those collected after the 
sowing of the nitrate, and before tbe next autumn sowing. 

Inking to tbe first division, relating to the samples collected 
daring the winter, after the autumn sowing of the ammonia-salts, 
and comparing the results of plot 5 with mineral manure without 
mmonia-salts, with those of plots 6, 7, and 8, which had the 
same^minei^ manures, but with more and more of ammpnis^ 
additmn, it is seen &at there was, not only much more 
*8 niliic in 1(M,000 parts of the .drainf^e^waters 
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where ammonia-salts were applied than where they were not, 
but that there was a gradual increase in the amount thus drained 
away and lost, with the increase in the amount of ammonia-salts 
applied. 

Comparing the figures relating to the same plots in the 
second division with those in the first, it will be noticed how 
very much less, indeed how very small, is the quantity of 
nitrogen as nitrates in a given quantity of the drainage-water 
collected after the conclusion of the winter period. Not only 
have the autumn-sown manures already been subject to a great 
loss during the winter, but vegetation is now more active, and 
more and more rapidly takes up and utilises the nitrates, and 
so serves to arrest their passage downwards. Further, with the 
increasing growth, and the increasing temperature, evaporation 
is increased, and the proportion of the rainfall which drains 
away is diminished. In fact, so far as can be judged from the 
data at command, the amount of water passing through the soil 
will, in ordinary seasons, be several times as much during the 
first four or five months after autumn-sowing and before the 
commencement of active above-ground growth, as afterwards to 
harvest. In the case of the autumn-sowing of the ammonia-salts 
there is, therefore, not only a much larger quantity of nitrogen 
as nitrates in a given quantity of drainage-water, but there is 
also a much larger quantity of water passing as drainage, during 
the winter than afterwards. 

Lastly in regard to the results relating to the autumn-sown 
ammonia-salts, it will be observed that ^though the quantity 
of nitrogen as nitrates in a given quantity of the drainage^water 
collected after the winter, and after the commencement of more 
active growth, is very small, it is, as in the case of the samples 
collected during the winter, and sooner after the application, 
the greater, the greater the amount of ammonia-salts applied. 

_ We have yet to notice the results obtained from the plot 
manured with nitrate of soda, which was always applied in the 
spring, and generally between the middle and the end of March. 
It is seen that the drainage from this plot was much richer in 
nitrates after the application of the nitrate in the spring than it 
was during the winter before the fresh application. Still, con¬ 
sidering the great solubility of the nitrate, the little power of the 
soil to retain it, the fact that a crop had been grown and re¬ 
moved since the previous application, and the great quantity 
of drainage passing during the winter, the average amount of 
nitrogen as nitrates in the samples collected in the autumn and 
winter months is greater than would be expected compared with 
that from the plots manured with the ammonia-salts in the 
autumn. Nor is the average amount in the drainage collected 
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after the application of the nitrate 'so high as might be expected ; 
though the amount has been found to be very high in individual 
cases of drainage collected soon after the spring dressing. 

Lastly, to facilitate the appreciation of the significance of the 
results given in the Table, it may be observed that, for every inch 
of rain passing beyond the reach of the roots, and containing 
one part of nitrogen as nitrates per 100,000 parts of water, there 
will be a loss of rather more than (2*26) lbs. of nitrogen per 
acre; corresponding to about 11 lbs. of the “ ammonia-salts,” or 
to about 14J lbs. of nitrate of soda. And, as illustrating how 
very great may be the loss when heavy rain and much drainage 
follow soori after the application of heavy dressings of ammonia- 
salts or nitrate of soda, it may be mentioned that one sample of 
drainage-water collected early in January 1872, after the appli¬ 
cation of 600 lbs. of ammonia-salts early in November, was 
found by Dr. Frankland to contain so much nitrogen as nitrates 
as to represent a loss of 18 lbs. of nitrogen per acre, correspond¬ 
ing to about 86 lbs. of the ammonia-salts,” or to about 114 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda, provided an inch of rain had passed away as 
drainage of that strength; which, however, was probably not 
the case. Again, in one case of the Rothamsted analyses, the 
drainage-water collected on April 7 th from the plot which had 
been dressed with 550 lbs. of nitrate of soda on ^larch 10, con¬ 
tained so much nitrogen as nitrates as to represent a loss of 
about 15J lbs. of nitrogen per acre, corresponding to about 
76 lbs. of the ammonia-salts,” or to about 100 lbs, of nitrate 
of soda, provided that (which again was probably not the case) 
an inch of rain had passed as drainage of ihat strength. 

It should be added that, besides nitrogen as nitrates and 
nitrites, land drainage-waters always contain more or less as am¬ 
monia or as organic nitrogen, but the quantity passing away in 
these forms is quite insignificant compared with that lost as 
nitrates. 

In consequence of the very conclusive evidence of the great 
loss by drainage of the nitrogen of ammonia-salts applied in the 
autumn, especially in wet winters, it was decided, in the autumn 
of 1872, to devote one plot in the experimental wheat field to 
the application of the ammonia-salts in the spring. Accord- 
15, which had for many years been manured with 
approximately the same mineral manures, and approximately 
the same amount of nitrogen, as plot 7, was selected; and, from 
Aat time, precisely the same mineral manures, and precisely the 
same amount of ammonia-salts were applied to plot 15 as to 
|4ot 7. To both plots the mineral manures were, as before, 
«|^ed in the antumn; to plot 7 (as.to all the other ammonia- 
ammoni^salts al^ were applied in the autumn, but to 
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plot 15 they were not applied until the spring. For the five crops, 
Irom 1873 to 1877 inclusive, this arrangement was continued. It 
happened that four out of the five seasons were wetter than the 
average, and especially during the winter months. The conse- 
sequence was that, in the two wettest seasons the result was very- 
much against the autumn sowing; in two less excessively wet 
ones it was about equal; and, in the season of 1874 alone, the 
winter of which was dry, it was very decidedly in favour of 
autumn sowing. After the harvest of 1877, therefore, it was 
decided that plot 7, and all the other plots which had hitherto- 
received ammonia-salts in the autumn, should not receive them 
until the spring, and that, for comparison with plot 7, plot 15 
should now receive its ammonia-salts in the autumn. 

The following Table (X.) shows the bushels of corn, and the* 
weight of straw, and of total produce, obtained in each of the 
seven years, from 1873 to 1879 inclusive, by autumn sowing, 
and by spring sowing, respectively, of the ammonia-salts. 

Table X. 


Stsasgss. 

Dates of Sowing 

ATnmanift.s<Llt8;, 

Corn. Straw, and Total Produce per Acre. 

€k>rn. 

* Straw. 

1 

Total Prodnce. 


Antnnm. 

Spring. 

Antamn 

Sown. 

Spring 

Sown. 

1 Aatrunn 
j Sown. 

Spring 

Sown. 

1 Antunm 

1 Sown. 

Spring 

Sown. 




Bnsltels. 

Bushels. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

Ihs. 

1873 

Oct. 18 


22 

3^ 



3344 


1874 

28 

„ 19 

39i 

29| 

i 4645 

2776 

mmm 

4588 

1875 

23 

„ 23 

25^s 

25} 

3422 

EMI 

1 5U0 

4915 

1876 


24 

23} 

25} 

2212 

2428 

3793 

40^ 

1S77 

,, 17 

Apr, IX 

19i 

33i 

1 1835 

2788 


4795 

1878 

Nov. 3 

Mar. 14 

22i 

3li 


4952 

4486 


1879 

Oet. 15 

10 

Si 

16i 

1 906 


! 1275 


Averages 

- 

- 

22} 

m 

2SS7 

3177 

i 4021 

4927 


It will be observed that, in 1874 alone, was the result decidedly 
in favour of autumn sowing. In 1873, 1877, 1878, and 1879, 
it was decidedly against autumn sowing; whilst, in 1875 and 
1876, the difference was immaterial. 

In Table XL (page 206) is shown:— 

1. The increase or diminution of produce by spring sowing. 

2. The rainfall in each season, from the date of autumn sow¬ 
ing to that of spring sowing, and from that offspring sowing to 
the end of June, as measured by the large gauge at Rothamsted. 

3. The amount of drainage passing through 60 inches of soil 
in the drain-gauge ” during the same periods. 

As already said, we have no means of gauging the amount 
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Table XI. 





Produce More (+) or less (-) 

I by Spring Solving. 

BainfaU, Large 
Gauge. 

1 

1 Drainage (60 Inch 

1 Drain Gauge). 

Seasons. 

AmnoiuA-salts. 

From 

Autumn 

From 

Spring 

Sowing 

From 
Autumn 
to Spring 
Sowing. 

From 

Spring 

Sowing 


Antanm. 

Spring. 

Com. 

straw. 

Total. 

Sov^g. 

to end of 
June. 

to end of 
June. 

1873 ^ 

Oot 18 

liljar. 25 

Bushels. 

+ lOf 

lbs. 

+1058 

lbs. 

+ 1687 

Incbes. 
18'53 

Incbes, 

4-39 

Inches. 

11*45 

Inches. 

0*05 

1874 ' 

„ 28 

„ 19 

- lOi 

-1869 

-2506 

7*05 

5*12 

2*89 

0*25 

1875 

23 

^ 23 

- 0| 

- 218 

- 195 

10*65 

7*89 

5*21 

0*51 

1876 

„ 30 

n 24 

+ 2 

+ 216 

+ 290 

12*17 

6*12 

10*14 

1*94 

1877 

17 

Apr. 11 

+ ISi 

+ 953 

+1747 

22*01 

4*90 

15*78 

0*74 

1878 

Xov. 3 

Mar. 14 

+ 

+1881 

+2531 

‘ 11*17 

12*30 

8*11 

5*96 

1879 1 

Oct. 15 

„ 10 

+ 101 

+2106 

+2788 

1 15*05 

12*86 

13*09 

4*95 

Arerages 

- 

- 

+ 5i 

+ 590 

+ 906 

13*79 

7*65 

9*52 



of drainage from the different plots in the experimental wheat- 
field. But the record of the amount of the rain passing through 
60 inches of soil and subsoil in one of the “ drain-gauges ” des¬ 
cribed at p. 196, will at any rate give some idea of the charac¬ 
ters of the different seasons in regard to drainage. As the soil 
of the drain-gauge ” is without vegetation, the amounts of 
drainage passing through it during the winter, that is from the 
date of autumn sowing to the date of spring sowing, will doubtless 
more nearly represent the relative, and in some degree the actual, 
amounts passing through the soil of the wheat-field during that 
period than afterwards. But, after active vegetation has com¬ 
menced, the drainage would doubtless be proportionally less in 
the wheat-field than through the bare drain-gauge soil. 

From what has been shown in the former part of this paper, 
it will be obvious that the exact differences in the amount of 
produce obtained by autumn and by spring sowing respectively, 
in the different seasons, cannot be' at all adequately explained by 
the absfract given of rainfall and drainage alone. To do this, 
it would be necessary to go into detail as to the distribution of 
the rain, the coincident temperatures, and the condition of pro¬ 
gress of the growing crop. But to bring prominently to view 
Sie effect of loss by drainage, it will be well to confine attention 
to the two ^frieme cases; the one in which the highest, and the 
other in which the lowest produ<^, of both com and straw, was 
obtained after the autumn sowing of the ammonia-isalts. These 
are 1874 and 1879. 

In 1874thfire was obtained not only much more produce, both 
stow, by autumn than by spring sowing; but by 
sowing tbfae was tibaa obtain^ the highest produce in 
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the series, whether by autumn or by spring sowing. In 1879, 
on the other hand, autumn sowing gave not only much less than 
spring sowing, but much less than in any of the other cases of 
either autumn or spring sowing. 

The following summaries bring prominently into contrast 
the produce of the two seasons, and the characters of the seasons 
themselves:— 

Peoduce. 



Ammonia-salts, Autumn 
Sown. 

i| 

Ammonia-salts, Spring 11 More (+) or less (- ) by 

Sown. |. Spring Sowing, 

n 


Com. 

Straw. 

Total. 

Com. 

Straw. 

Total. 

^ Cora. 

Straw. 

Total. 

im 

Bushels. 

891 

lbs. 

4645 

|B 

Buobels. 

29i 

lbs. 

2776 

lbs. 

4588 

Bushels. 

-m 

lbs, 

-1869 


1879 

5i 

906 

1275 



4063 

+10? 

+2106 1+2788 

1 

1874 

4* or — 
1879 

-t-34 

-f8739 

+5819 

+12i^ 

-236 

+-52o 1 

1 i 

i * i 




EArNEAUi, and Dbainaob through 60 -Inch Deain-Gaxjgb.” 



Vrom Autumn Sowing to 
Spring Sowiog. , 

Vrom Spring Sowing to 
end of June. 

Totol 

Vrom Autumn Sowing to 
end of June. 


BainfaU. 

Uramage. 

BaInffdL 

Drainage. 


Drainage, 

1874 

Inches. 

7*05 

Inches. 

2-89 

Xncbes. 

512 

Inches, 

0*25 

Inches. 

12*17 

Indies. 

3*14 

1879 

15-05 

13*09 

12-86 

4-95* 

27*91 

18*04 

1874 ) 

+.or- \ 

1879 j 

- 8-00 

i 

-10^20 

- 7-74 

B 

-15-74 

-14-90 


Thus, in 1874, the autumn-sown ammonia-salts gave 39|busheis 
of com and 4645 lbs. of straw; and lOJ bushels more corn, and 
1869 lbs. more straw, than the spring-sown ammonia. With 
this heavy crop by autumn-sown ammonia, and much heavier 
than by the spring sown, there were only 7*05 inches of rain from 
the date of autumn sowing to that of spring sowing, and only 
2*89 inches of drainage through the 60-inch drain-gauge, during 
the same period. Then again, from the date of spring sowing to 
the end of June, there were only 5T2 inches of rain, and only 
0*25 inch of drainage through the 60 inches of uncropped soil. 
It would appear that the small amount of winter radn was suffi¬ 
cient to aid the conversion of much of the ammonia of the manure 
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into nitric acid, and for its distribution through the soil, favour¬ 
ing root-development; but that it was not sujfficient for much 
loss by drainage. On the other hand, it would seem that the 
small amount of rain after the spring sowing, when both the 
progress of vegetation and the increasing temperature would 
serve to increase evaporation, was insufficient for the necessary- 
conversion and distribution of the nitrogen of the spring-sown 
ammonia-salts. 

Contrast this result, and these conditions, with those of 1879. 
In 1879 we have only 5f bushels of corn, and only 906 lbs. of 
straw, with the autumn-sown ammonia-salts; or 34 bushels less 
corn, and 3739 lbs. less straw, than by the same manures sown 
in the autumn for the crop of 1874. Coincidently with this 
result we have, for the season of 1879, 15’05 inches of rain, and 
13’09 inches of drainage through 60 inches of soil, from the date 
of autumn sowing to that of spring sowing; or 8 inches more 
rain, and 10“2 inches more drainage, than over the same period 
for the crop of 1874. In 1S7% however, we have 16^ bushels 
of com, and 3012 lbs. of straw, or 10|- bushels more corn, and 
2106 lbs. more straw, by spring sowing than by autumn sowing; 
and there were from the date of spring sowing to the end of 
June 12*86 inches of rain, and 4*95 inches of drainage through 
60 inches; or 7*74 inches more rain, and 4*7 inches more drainage, 
than during the same perod in 1874 Further, whilst the drain¬ 
pipes in the experimental wheat-field did not run more than 
twice from the date of autumn sowing to that of spring sowing 
in the season of 1873-4, in the corresponding period of 1878-9 
they ran about twenty times; and again, whilst from the date of 
spring sowing to the end of June they did not run at all in 
1874, they ran six or seven times during the corresponding 
period in 1879. It is remarkable, that there was even more 
straw, though there was not more total produce, by spring 
sowing in the wet season of 1879, than in the dry one of 1874. 

There can be no doubt that, in the season of 1878-9, there was 
an enormous loss by drainage from the autumn-sown ammonia- 
salts, not only during the winter, but also more or less afterwards; 
and that there was also a considerable loss from the spring-sown 
ammonia. In the season of 1873-4, on the other hand, whilst 
there seems to have been a sufficiency of rain during the winter 
for the action of the autumn-sown manure, it would appear that 
there was an actual deficiency for the proper action of the spring- 
sown ammonia-salts; resulting in even rather less straw, though 
still much more com, than was obtained under the conditions of 
loss by drainage in 1879. 

The quantity of ammonia-salts annually applied to each of 
these two plots is estimated to contain 82 lbs. of nitrogen; and 
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the crops obtained in the two years in question contained the 
following amounts of nitrogen :— 



The point of greatest interest is the contrast between the 
result obtained by autumn sowing in the dry season of 1874, 
and in the wet one of 1879. Vy hilst we have, in the produce of 
1874, 51*5 lbs. of nitrogen, corresponding to 63 per cent, of the 
amount supplied, we have, in that of 1879, only 12*3 lbs,, 
corresponding to only 15 per cent, of that supplied. In these 
calcnlations no allowance is made for the amount of nitrogen 
that the respective cfops may have derived from the pre¬ 
viously existing stores within the soil, irrespectively of the 
imme^ate supply by the ammonia^salts. It is obvious that, 
were any such ^owance made, the result would appear even 
worse than is represented by the figures as they stand. It may 
be added, that such approximate estimates as we are able to 
make, founded on the amount of water passing through the 
60-mch drain-gauge, and on the analyses of the dminage-waters 
collected from the autunm-sown plot, from the date of the 
autumn sowing up to harvest, would indicate an amount of loss 
of the suppli^ nitrogen by drainage sujBScient to account, in 
great measure, for the defective yield. 

, With regard to the results relating to the spring sowing, it 
need only be noticed how much less of the nitrogen of the 
manure was recovered in the produce after spring sowing than 
after autumn sowing in the dry season of 1874; and how little 
more of the nitrogen of the spring-sown ammonia-salts was re¬ 
covered in the crop in the too dry season of 1874, than in the 
' very much too wet one of 1879, with all its loss by drainage. 

The facts adduced can leave no doubt whatever that, inde¬ 
pendently of other adverse effects arising from low temperatures 
and excess of rain, the Rothamsted experimental wheat-crops 
of 1879 suffered very considerably from loss of the nitrogen of 
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the manures by drainage. The question remains—^whether land 
farmed and manured in the ordinary way would sufier in any¬ 
thing like the same degree from the same cause? The results 
of Professor Way, which have been referred to, clearly show 
that considerable loss may so arise when animal nitrogenous 
manures, such as hair, horn shavings, woollen rags, &c., are 
employed ; and results obtained at Rothamsted show that there 
is a similar loss when vegetable nitrogenous manures, such as 
rape-cake, are used. Further, the drainage water from the 
dunged plot in the experimental wheat-field at Rothamsted is 
sometimes found to contain a considerable amount of nitric acid ; 
but always very much less than that collected at the same time 
from adjoining plots receiving much less nitrogen as manure, 
but in the form of ammonia-salts or nitrate of soda. Whilst, 
therefore, it is to be assumed that the loss of the nitrogen of 
manure by drainage in the past season was proportionally much 
greater in the experimental wheat-field at Rothamsted than in 
the case of land farmed in thi^ ordinary way, there cam, never¬ 
theless, be no doubt that mum of the land of the country at 
large must also have sufiered great loss in the same way. 


XIIL—TlSSte PaM Agriadtural Yean • By J, C. Moetox. 

My report of the agricultural experience of the past year will 
be little more than an edition of the letters of my correspondents. 
I had made inquiries on the subject early in the summer, in 
order to ascertain the effect of the unusually wet and cold autumn, 
winter, and spring on the health of stock, the difficulties of culti¬ 
vation, and the prospects of the harvest. Answers came to me 
from sdl parts of the country from gentlemen farming under 
# a great variety of circumstances; and during the subsequent- 
autumn 1 received additional information on the final results 
of the field-work of the year, which are, however, already too 
well known. The expectation that some definite lessons, perhaps 
affecdi^ future practice, might be gathered from these reports 
has scarcely been realist. The disaster has been too general 
and complete. Even drained land, if arable, may be impossible 
to cultivate, and, if pasture, may rot sheep in a very wet season; 
imd hay may spoil and potatoes rot and wheat remain unripened, 
under good and bad management alike, when the downpour is 
a^ost continuous. The following pages, accordingly, contain 
more than a gloomy picture of almost universal dimster. 
uontain, firs^ an exact account of the weather, drawn up 
Symons, F.R.S., of Camden Square, who has con- 
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trasted and compared it witk that of two previous noteworthy 
years, 1860 and 1868: then two reports of personal experience 
by Mr. Charles Randell and Mr. Charles Whitehead, respectively, 
members of the Council: and lastly, with but little comment, 
a large body of evidence, the several witnesses being arranged 
from north to south according to their several counties. 

The following is Mr. Symons’ report of the weather of the* 
twelve months ending September 30, 1879:— 

The Weathee OE 1879.—‘^In order to realise the full force 
of meteorological statistics, it is indispensable that we have 
somewhat wherewith to compare them. Sometimes this is 
best done by determining the average of a long series of 
years, and then comparing the facts for a given year with that 
average. At other times it is best to seek for an analogous 
period, and also for one possessing exactly opposite character¬ 
istics, for by that course the variations to which the climate 
is liable become readily evident^ In preparing the present 
paper I have used both methods, as sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other appeared the more expedient. 

The first set of tables give the leading meteorological data 
for two stations,—Cardington, n^ar Bedford, one of the driest 
places in England, and Stonyhurst, near Ciitheroe, Lancashire, 
a |daoe having a fall of rain about the average of the west" 
cos^t of England and Wales. 1 have selected these stations 
partly on account of their widely different climate, partly in con¬ 
sequence of their position, partly because observations have been 
uninterruptedly made at each for nearly a quarter of a centmy, 
and partly because I believe the observations to be of better than 
the average quality- For these two stations J give identical data 
for three agricultural years—^1859-60 (wet and cold), 1867-68 
(dry and hot), and 1878-79 (wet and cold). (See Tables 1. and 
il., pp, 213, 214) The general resemblance of I860 and 1879 is 
very striking, but, as regards both temperature and rainfall, 1879 
was the worse of the two. Tbh is very clearly shown by diagrams 
X, and % which represent the mean tempexature and the 
m^gE^y rainfall at the two stations for the thr^ selected years. 

^ T^e qf a given quantity of rain depends materiily On 
the mmtm in which ami the penod at which it falls; and I 
have 'before me constructed for the. illustration of 

pointy representing title daily foil at three widely-separated 
stations, Lcn^n, Busy St l^munds, and Worcestershire, for 
which room is wanting here. From these it i% however, seen 
that March was the only dry whole month of last.year, but that 
the latter part of January was also dry, and in some parts of 
England the early parts oLAugust were also nearly rainless. 

f2 
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2 .—IHagram afMon&ly ^ainfaCt for ^ Tears 1859-60, 
J867-8,187&-9. 


CASsmaam. 


Stojtyhtjbst. 



tlieae ^lagEamB the tlun white Hses represent the year 1859-60, the dotted 
Wm the year 1867-^ and the 'toed white lizkes the year 1878-9, 
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Table L—Eesxjlts of Mbtboeologioal Observations at Cabbington, 
near Bedeord, for the Three Years, 1869-60, 1867-8, 1878-9, 


Mosths . 

1850-1860. {Cold and wet] 



Tewperatnre. 

Mean 
Amount of 

1 Cloud. 

Rainfall. 

Mas. 

Min. 

i ^ 1 ! Mean. 

■ Max. ! Min. | 

Amount. 

Number of 
Days. 



a 

Q 

O I 0 ' O 

} 0-10 

Indies. 


‘October 

- 

76-0 ; 21-6 

57-9 1 43-6 , 50-1 

I 7*6 

2*74 

13 

November 


57-0 

21-0 

47-1 ; 34-1 ! 40-4 

5-6 

1-85 

10 

December 


56-0 

6-0 

40*4 : 28*5 . 34-8 

1 6*7 

1*80 

18 

Janttary 

,, 

56-0 

26*0 

i 44*3 33*0 ! 38*5 

1 6*1 

2-50 

17 

Febniary 

,, 

52-4 

19*4 

, 41*4 ; 29*1 i 35*9 

i 6*1 

1*20 

14 

March .. 


60*0 

26-6 

, 48-2 , 34-6 : 40-7 

; 6*8 

1*60 

19 

April .. 


l 66'6 

26*0 

52*1 i 34*4 42*6 

I 6*5 

•80 

16 



75 0 

31*0 

65*3 ; 44*9 1 53*9 

i 1*0 

3*26 

15 

June 

,, 

71-0 

40-0 

65-4 ‘ 48*9 i 54*8 

1 8*0 

4-32 

26 

July .. 


, 76*4 

40*0 

. 68-0 , 49-8 57*9 

j 7-5 

1*34 

32 

Augost .. 


72-4 

43-0 

: 66-9 ; 50*9 I 57*2 

1 7*4 

2*80 

25 

September 


68-6 

32*0 

61*7 : 44-2 1 52*3 

1 7-1 

3*00 

13 

Mean 

•• 

! 65*6 i 27*7 

54'9 , 39-7 j 46-6 

6-4 

1 27'21 

1 198 


1887-1868. {Sat and dry.) 


t>ciobdr •« 

67*0 

29-0 

56*4 

J 40*5 

48-4 

6-8 

1-90 

17 

November 

60-4 

23-6 

47-5 

35'2 

41-1 

6*5 

•40 

5 

}>ecember „ 

56*4 

12*6 

43-3 

. 30*7 

87-1 

7-6 

1-40 

14 

January 

55-0 

24-0 

41-4 

! 34-3 

37 7 

8*0 

2-80 

18 

Eebroaxy 

61-0 

25-0 

50-1 

1 37-0 

43*4 

6-2 

1-50 

10 

3Si[arcb .. .. 

600 

26-4 

521 

! 36*0 

48-8 

6-4 

1-64 

15 

April .. .. 

67*P 

25-0 

68-4 

. 38*5 

47*7 

6*8 

M3 

9 

May .. .. 

88-0 

32*0 

71*2 

45-6 

58-7 

i 4-5 

•60 

i 4 

June .. .. ! 

88-4 

40-0 

76-1 

' 49-6 

63-5 

! 4*2 

1-00 

5 

July .. .. 

95-4 

46-0 

80-4 

54-8 

66*8 

4-4 

•15 

2 

Angnsi .. .. 

92-0 

45-0 

: 74-9 

53-9 

63-7 

6*0 

3-20 

8 

September .. 

90-4 

i 38-0 

1 69*6 

1 

: 48-7 

59-1 

6-4 

3*20 

10 

Mean .. 

73-4 

30-6 

j 60-1* 

i 42-1 : 

• 1 

50-9 i 

6-0 , 

1 

; 18-92 

, 117 


1878-1870. iCMand wst.) 


’Odobea* 


70-6 


57-6 

43-1 


5-5 

2-10 

14 

November 


51>4 

27-0 

44-2 

33-6 

38 7 

7-6 

3-50 

17 

Deomnber 

• d 


12-0 

36-6 

^•9 

32-1 

7*6 

1-46 

12 

January 



16*0 

34-6 

25-5 

30-2 

7-6 

2-25 

•7 

February 


54-6 

17*6 

43-1 


37-6 

8*2 

2-90 

IS 

March 


61-0 

27*0 

48-6 


40-5 

6-5 

1^00 

m 

April .. 


61-4 

28-0 

51-3 

S5-1 

42*0 

7*5 

1*80 

14 

May 


68*6 


58*1 

39*5 

47-6 

7-0 

3-25 

16 

June 


73-0 

39-0 

67-5 

49-6 

56-8 

7*8 

4*35 

24 

July 

• • 

79-6 

43*6 

67*9 

51-4 

58 1 

8*4 

4-20 

22 

August.. 


77-0 

45-4 

69-3 

02-3 

59*8 

6-0 

4*50 

15 

September 




63-5 

47-1 

54-9 

6-2 

2-60 

14 

Mean 

•• 

63*9 

23-1 

53-5 

89*2 

45-7 

1 7-2 1 

33-91 

188 
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Table IL —^Eesblts of Meteoeologioal Observations at STONYHOEsr 
College, seven miles North of Blackburn, for the Three Years ^ 
1859-60, 1867-8, 1878-9,. 


1859-1860. (CM and wet.) 


JSssms. 



Temperalxire. 


Mf>an 

Rainfall. 



:Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Mean. 

Amount of 
Oloud. 

Amount. 

Number Of 
Days. 

October.. 


7D7 

25°2 

53°4 

42''*0 

47''*9 

0-10 

7-3 

Indies. 

8-30 

20 

November 


55-1 

24*9 

46*7 

35*2 

40*7 

6*5 

2*80 

18 

December 

,, 

528 

12-7 

89*2 

28*9 

33*9 

e-6 

2*90 

14 

January 


53-1 

17‘7 

42*2 

32-4 

37*3 

7*0 ' 

4-90 

25 

February 


46’4 

19*1 

41*1 

29*7 

34-8 


1-70 

16 

Sklarch 

a* 

51*6 

21-0 

45*0 

34*1 

39*3 


5-80 

26 

April .. 


82*4 

28-4 

51*0 

35*5 

42*6 

6-0 

1-60 

13 

Slay 

• • 

73-6 

31-3 

69*8 

43*0 

51*4 

6*5 

4-00 

. 21 

Jtine 


87-6 

40-2 

61*2 

47*5 

53*1 

9-5 

6-10 

26 

July .. 


75*0 

42*3 

67*2 

49*8 

56*2 

7*6 

1-70 

14 

August.. 

• < 

69'2 

41*2 

62-0 

49*0 

53*8 

8-7 

6*10 

29 

September 

«» 

83*6 

34-7 

60-6 

45-0 

51-3 

mM 

3-30 

18 

Hean 


€3*5 

28*2 

53-3 

39*3 1 

45*2 

7*2 

44-20 

240 


1807-1888. iSotanddnj.) 


October 


66-4 

30*3 

54*0 

42-2 

47-4 

7*7 

5*10 

23 

November 


53*1 

26-1 

46*4 

35*5 

40*4 

6*9 

2*10 

9 

December 

«4 

61*0 

22*0 

43-3 

33-6 

38*3 

7*4 

4*90 

22 

Jmxmiy 

mm 

^•4 

25*2 

43-7 

34*8 

39*0 

8*1 

3*60 

21 

February 

•• 

53*1 

25*6 

46*9 

37*1 

41*8 

7*5 

4*20 

24 

Harch .. 


oSO 

26*2 

50*0 

36*9 

43*0 

7*2 

6-10 

23 

Apnl 


61*8 

28-9 

54-1 

40*2 

45*6 

6-9 

2*20 

16 

S&y 


80*0 

31*9 

64-8 

i 46-4 

53*8 

6*3 

1*50 

20 . 

June 

.. 

83*0 

41-5 

€9-1 

48*1 

56*5 

6*3 

-70 

17. 

Jiay .. 


88*1 

43-2 

75-6 

53*8 

62*5 

5*2 

-70 

9 

August.. 


88*0 

44-8 

170*9 

53*4 

60*3 

6*0 

4-30 

22 

September 

- 

85*0 

40*0 

65-2 

49*4 

56*0 

5-6 

2*40 

1 

15 

, Mean 

•• 

69*3 

; 32-1 




0*8 

37-80 i 

221 


1378-1879. (jOMa'»i%gei.) 


October ** 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Hatch •. 

.. .. 

^^116 »» 

69*2 

50*a 

50*5 

46*0 

50*3 

54*8 

59*9 

64*8 

70*0 

74*2 

77-0 

71*0 

27*8 

25-8 

13*1 

17-3 

24*8 

24*3 

27*5 

30-0 

38-0 

42*8 

41-0 

34*0 

I 


49*4 

87-5 

30*3 

30*2 

36-0 

39*1 

40*7 

46-7 

53- 6 

54- 7 

55- 9 
52-9 

8-8 

8-6 

7- 3 
6*9 
9-5 

8- 6 
7*3 

7- 6 

8- 7 
9*5 
8-5 
7*3 

5*42 

3*77 

2-03 

1*53 

2-70 

2*51 

1*56 

2-38 

4-79 

6*79 

7*71 

3*40 

24 

17 

16 

8 

21 

16 

16 

21 

24 

26 

22 

20 


OltO 

28*9 

51*7 

38*4 

43*9 

8*2 

44-59 

2S1 
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Table HE, —Oompaeisoi? of the Eaispall of 1878-79 mih the 
Annual Atebage. 


STAT10^’^. 

Total • 
BairiMl . 
November, 
lSt8,to ‘ 
October, I 
18?0. ! 

Average 
Atmna! j 
Bainfall. > 

! 

Excess of 
1S78-9 
over 

Average. 

Befic!- 
ency of 
isrsss 
tinder 
Average. 

Excess 
per cent, 
of 

Average. 

Defici¬ 
ency per 
cent, of 
Average. 


Inches. I 

Inches. 

Inches; 

Inches. 



Bury St. Edmunds, CufiEbrd 
London, Camden Square 
Shiiha3, Honghion Hall .. 

35*74 ' 

23*61 

12-13 

m-» 

51 


S6-64 1 

25-02 

11-6-2 

mm 

46 


34*76 1 

23*73 

11*03 


46 

.. 

Hitchin . 

32*91 ! 

23-25 

9*66 

__ 

42 

,, 

Boston . 

29-91 1 

21-72 

S-.19 

• • 

38 

u 

Banbuiy, High Street 

34*02 i 

25*24 

8*78 


35 

.. 

Cirencester . 

41-46 i 

30*87 

10*59 


34 


Bridport .| 

North Shields . ! 

40*42 1 

32*45 

7*97 1 


25 

i 

33*82 i 

27*22 

6*60 1 


! 24 


Bodmin . 

66*74 1 

46*11 

10*63 


23 


Tenbuiy, Orleton ,, 

37*60 i 

30*56 

7*04 

• • 

23 


Haverfordwest. 

56*05 i 

47*17 

8*88 

• • 

19 

*• 

Barnstaple .. .. .. 

45*45 

39*51 

5*94 


15 


Haldstone, Hunton Court 

28*83 s 

25*13 

3*70 


15 

1 *• 

3Ianchesier, Ardwick 

35*10 

30-92 

4*18 


' 14 

! " 

Llandudno, Warwick Honse 

32*19 j 

30*09 

2*10 

1 • • 

7 


York. 

24*53 

23*38 

1*15 


! 5 


Skipion, Amclifife .. .. 

53*80 : 

56*40 

,, 

2*60 

I .* 

5 

Keswick, Scathwaite 

105*62 ' 

163*46 

*• 

47*84 

i ■■ 

1 “ 


** Oae other Table (III.) is necessary, in order to realise the 
relative severity of the injury sustained. In this, table records 
from about twenty widelj)-scattered stations are grouped in the 
order of the excess of the fail of tibie twelve months 1878-9 above 
the average. Bury St. Edmunds has experienced most, and there¬ 
fore heads the list. The total fall at that station in the twelve 
months ending October Slst, 1879, was 35‘74: inches, whereas 
the average fall in twelve months is only 23*61 inches; the fall 
was therefore 12 "13 inches above the average, or the excess 
amounted to 51 per cent, of the mean, i,e, rather more than half 
as much again as the usual amount. Middlesex and Shropshire 
follow next with nearly equal excess; and then we gradually 
come to North Devon, Maidstone, Manchester, North Wales, ana 
York where the excess was unimportant; and finally we finish 
with Noieth-West Yorkshire and Cumberland, in each of which 
districts the twelve months have actually b^ drier than the 
average. If these percentage excesses are placed upon a map it 
will fonnd that they environ the county of Huntingdon in all 
directions, and render it certain that the excess of rainfall has 
been greater over the midland and eastern counties of England 
than elsewhere. Guided by this alone, one wotild expect that 
residents in those districts have suffered more than those else- 
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where. But these broad features will necessarily be modified by 
the fact that the date of the rainfall mates all the difierence 
to the crops. This is so obvious to every agriculturist, that I 
need say no more respecting it. 

Observations respecting the amount of sunshine made in a 
manufacturing locality like Greenwich are necessarily impaired 
by the prevalence of smoke; but remembering and making full 
allowance for that fact, and remembering also that in summer 
the sun is above the horizon 16 hours per diem, in winW 
8 hours per diem, and on the average of the whole year 12 hours 
per diem, the following table shows a deficiency almost greater 
than seems credible.” . 


Average Daily Duration of Sunshine ai Oreentoiek* 


3Jovember, 1878 

Hrs. Min. 

.. 1 24 

May, 1879 

Hrs. Min. 

4 24 

Ilecember, 1878 

.. 0 30 

June, 1879 

4 

42 

January, 1879 

.. 0 30 

July, 1879 

3 

12 

Febroaiy, 1879 

..1 6 

August, 1879 .. 

4 

30 

March, 1879 

.. 2 54 

September, 1879.. 

3 

54 

April, 1879 

.. 2 30 

October, 1879 .. 

2 

12 


Average |)er diem, 2 hours 39 minutes sunshine. 
„ » 9 hours 21 minutes cloudy. 

„ „ 12 bouis sun below horizon. 


Having thus described the season meteorologically, let us 
now examine its agricultural character. For the collection of 
evidence on this point I addressed a letter of inquiry last July 
to a number of leading tenant farmers in the sevei^ counties 
between the extreme norfb and south of the island, stating as 
follows the particulars on which information was desired, and 
the questions on which the experience of the year mi^t, it was 
thought, be expected to throw light;— 

1. As. to the health ^ the live of the &nB, will you tell me your 
eaqpesoeiiGe as to the drop of lambs and the heidth of the ewe flock; and, 
general^, as to mfluenee of the prolonged winter and the wet spring on 
the he^th of hetses, cattle and sheep ? 

Z. Am to ^ ef the /am, otoe would hke to know in a number of 
instances the ^eet oi the winter on the wheat crop, on particular varieties; 
and mi crops after, fldlow, clover, beans, respectively: also on the winter 
bean eTQ|}, and green crops left exposed. 

B. As to faSaie operations^ the questions to be answered relate to the 
Hsfluaa.ce df land drainage and of autumn culrivation in making the necessary 
work of spring time easier or posribla Also to the great difflculties of s|)dng 
and summer &Ilow work, and their results In subsequent turnip and 
iniaigM which, however, cannot be folly known till later on. 

/ qttantily of izifonaation in answer to this cixc^ax 

lue; and some further evideuce has been sent to 
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me during the subsequent winter. A selection from these 
reports, generally abridged with occasional editorial comment, is, 
I think, the form in which their subject can be best laid before 
the reader of the * Journal.’ In the first place 1 give unabridged 
the reports which I have received from Mr. C. Randell and 
Mr. C. Whitehead, Members of the CounciL 

CH4DBTOY, NEiE Evesham, the farm occupied by Mr. 
Randell, was described by himself ten years ago (*Journal’ 
of the Society, vol. v., S. S.)—^in connection then with the 
Agricultural Lessons of a Drought. It consists of 490 acres, 
about 90 of which are in pasture and meadow, the remainder 
arable, being, as to 100 acres of it, gravelly soil, fair turnip 
land; 180 acres of heavy clay land, of fair quality; and 
120 acres of very poor clay.” Mr. Randell’s statement is as 
follows:— 

“jPeVsf, as to the long winter —^The effect of this has been 
partially to destroy the wheat plant upon clay land, especially 
on the north sides of the ridges, and where sown upon land 
which had been fallowed, or I should rather say which had been 
rendered hollow by more than one ploughing: for fallowing clay 
land last year was impracticable, except during the one month 
of good weather for haymaking, when only steam-oultivating 
farmers could take advantage of it. Where these failures 
occurred wheat has been replanted, but, considedng the length 
and severity of the winter, this has not be^n necessary to so great 
an extent as was expected, owing to the absence of wind which, 
when accompanying hard fro^t, is always destructive. Winter 
beans were generally killed, and spring beans or peas were 
planted in their stead. Vetches, too, suffered from the frost. 
Another crop, cabbages, suffer^ greatly: few fields escaped 
partial or total destruction; where they did escape without 
material injury it would appear to have been owing to high 
condition having given such vigour to the plants as enabled 
them to withstand the action of frost. On this farm a 
field of rather light land was heavily manured after harvest 
from a covered yard, and had one ton of soot per acre har*^ 
rowed in; the cabbage plants, strong ones, from seed sown in 
July, were set out early in October* When snflEciently rooted, 
4 cwt. per acre of guano were applied, and they were horse*- and 
iiand-hoed; this saved them, in spite of frost, and the crop—* 
16 acres—^was sold at a high price instead of being consumed 
by sheep. Another field, 13 acres of clay land, was planted 
after the former one, with no manure except the soot; the frost 
destroyed fully two-thirds of the cabbages, and the whole piece 
was drilled across with seed of the thousand-headed cabbage 
in March. The weather continue cold; the seed was long in 
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vegetating; and^ before it was possible to hoe the crop, annual 
weeds nearly covered the ground. Now we come to the second 
season—misnamed that year, Spring—and, finishing the answer 
to your question as to the effects of winter, the history of this 
piece of cabbages shall he completed. The weeds among them 
continued to grow in spite of all endeavours to keep them down 
by hoeing, and after a heavy expense had been so incurred, 
all hope was abandoned, and the lambs were put on to eat" 
autumn-planted cabbages, spring-sown thousand heads, and 
vreeds together, in the hope that the land might afterwards be 
got fit to grow barley. 

To go back now to your question as to the effect of the severe 
winter upon live stock; Cattle had to subsist almost entirely 
on dry food during the winter, and for a month longer than 
usual, consequently the great crop of hay of 1878 was nearly 
exhausted, ^eep eating frozen roots made little progress, even 
with a liberal allowance of cake, com and chaff; and, even where 
the roots—swedes and mangolds—^had been stored, the severity 
of the weather prevented sheep thriving as usual, and the * tegs,*^ 
when sold out in the spring, ^d not come up to the weight of 
former years. In the bree^g flock the losses of ewes were 
considerable, especially where they had been kept mainly upon 
dry food. This was apparently owing to crushing each other 
at the troughs, so that they produced dead Iambs, themselves 
dying aflerfrards.. Those farmers who suffered from this cause 
will probably take care to guard against it in future by using 
racks instead of troughs, so constructed as to prevent such 
crushing. 

^ TAe Spring Season .—‘‘Eetuming to the second season, more 
disastrous in its effects than the &ost of winter, let me show 
how where cabbages did and did not succeed, the mangold 
crop was a success. Two fiields, each 17 acres, were treated dif¬ 
ferently. One had been heavily manured and steam-ploughed 
after harvest, and so left until the last week of March, then 
simply by a cbisel-tined drag, harrowed, rolled down, 

and drilled. Here, although some annual weeds appeared, there 
were not more than could be got under in spite of weather. On 
the other field about 15 tons per acre of mangolds had been 
cmrted on the stubble in the previous autumn to be consumed by 
sheep with cake and com, to assist in the preparation for the next 
mangold crop; 30 loads per acre of burnt soil from sheep sheds 
and yards :were ploughed in at the end of March. The land 
apdked down fine and firm, and was planted with mangolds 
, and 2nd of April, a mixture of 4 cwt. fish guano and 

j^emvism ^ano per acre being harrowed in on l^h fields, 
tide difference in the result: the mangolds came up 
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equally well on both fields; on the former they were not seriously 
afiected by surface-weeds ; on the latter they were so overgrown 
by them that there was no alternative but to scuflBe them up, 
which was done by steam, working ‘ Coleman’s Cultivator ’ in 
the second week of May, and mangolds with a few swedes were* 
drilled again. Another crop of weeds came up with the man¬ 
golds, but this time the one grew as fast as the other, and in 
spite of rain the latter gained possession of the land. This 
detail is given to show the importance of autumn cultivation 
for this crop. It would appear that the seeds of annual weeds 
upon the field so treated vegetated in part, and were destroyed 
by frost and subsequent scarifying and harrowing at the time 
of sowing, while upon the unploughed field they were dormant 
until exposed to atmospheric influence by cultivation, and so* 
weeds and mangold seed vegetated together. The result has 
been that with more liberal treatment and the expense of second 
planting on this field, the crop has been 8 tons less per acre 
than on that which was got ready in the autumn. 

“ So much for the effects of the wet season upon cabbages and 
mangolds. It also delayed the preparation of the land for swedes 
and turnips, and the sowing was late. On land adapted to* 
these crops barley and wheat generally looked moderately well, 
though wanting sunshine; the clover and rye-grass abundant. 

But it is upon the heavy lands that the effect of the continujed^ 
rains has been most disastrous. Previous wet seasons made the 
effectual fallowing of sncb land after vetches or mixed seeds, eaten 
off early, impossible. Bead fallows are well nigh exploded, 
and would have been worse to dean in such seasons than the 
attempted midsummer fallows. This kind of land has conse¬ 
quently for the last five years been getting fouler, and the 
manure is washed out of it, so even with a favourable spring, an. 
average wheat crop could not have been expected; but now it 
seem^ hopeless: the wheat and barley upon clay and marl gene^ 
rally looking very badly. At the same time it must be added that 
tiae timely application of top-dressings to the growing crops 
upon such land has this season had a wonderful effect in enabling 
them to withstand the effect of constant saturation; and where* 
this has been done there will be an abundance of straw. Whlat 
the product of corn may be it is yet ^uly 1879) too soon to cal¬ 
culate upon, but with straw enough there is hope. Unfortunately 
previous bad seasons and present low prices have discouraged 
expenditure in this direction. 

“ The clover crops on the strong lands are good. Hay will be 
fully an average, though damaged to some extent by We 

only want the predicted drought to secure these crops and clean 
the fallows, and the prospects would brighten wonderfully. 
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« The winter^s lessons are : (1) To guard against the effects 
of severe frost, wheat on claj land should be sown between 
the middle of September and the middle of October, after clover 
and beans, the land ploughed once, quantity of seed used during 
that time not to exceed five pecks per acre; and it should not 
fee planted upon land fallowed after vetches, or any other 
fallow, which should be left for barley. This will not apply to 
very poor clays or to strong marl upon clay subsoil, the most 
•difficult of all land to deal with. (2) To manure and plough 
before winter all land intended for mangolds. (3) To secure 
from jfrost all root crops as soon as possible after they have 
done growing. This is no new lesson, but it has been enforced 
by the late winter- (4) While giving to breeding ewes dry 
food—chaff, malt dust, maize, and decorticated cotton-cake is 
not an expensive mixture—to take care that they do not crush 
each other to get to it. (5) If growing cabbages, to bear in 
mind that high condition and good cultivation will afford the 
best security against a severe winter. 

**The wet spring teaches us: (1) How utterly helpless we are 
in dealing with foul clay land in such weather, and how import¬ 
ant it is, when we have such land clean, to keep it so by forking 
after harvest. (2) That high condition—whether it be the result 
of porous manuring by sheep eating green crops, with the 
addition of cake and com, or of farmyard-manure, or the early 
application to the growing crops of guano, fish guano, or nitrate 
of soda—has a great effect in enabling these crops to withstand 
ithe ill effects of continued rains. And lastly (3) That even in 
such seasons, relying upon our own exertions and the promise 
ihat ^seedtime and harvest shall not fail,’ we most determine 
^ produce all we can, especially of such things as am least 
^boroantly imported—^mutton and malting barley to wit—and 
hope that with more favourable seasons, and an improvement 
in the general trade of the countiy, we shall as heretofore get 
over all our difficulties.” 

Thus far was written before harvest time last year. The 
paper was sent back to Mr. Randell for any addition which 
the subsequent experience might suggest, and we now add the 
following additional report:— 


**AI1 went from bad t<J worse. The rain continued, unre¬ 
lieved by sunshine; hay in many places was carried away by 
£md the quality of that which escaped was materially 
5 even with better weather it would not have been good, 
like evexything else^ it had wanted warmth and snusHine. 
TRtobarfej-crops went down, and before harvest had a second 
ftm tte mots in ear. So, witih a great bulk ,of straw, 
qmirtem of bariey per ame less than in 1878, 
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inferior in quality, and damaged after cutting by continued 
rains* Wheat is 25 per cent, less than the average of the last 
thirty years, and of indifiPerent quality. Beans are a failure, and 
peas planted after them are only half a crop. 

Enough of complaining; there is a somewhat brighter side 
to the picture, and it must be shown. 

1. The one field of mangolds produced 40 tons per acre, the 
other, of mangolds and swedes mixed, 32 tons per acre. 

“ 2. It has been said that the field of cabbages—16 acres— 
was sold at a high price; it may be added that after cabbages^ 
the same field produced 8 acres of cauliflowers, 5 acres of cab¬ 
bages again, and 3 acres of cabbage-plants; all of which also 
were sold at satisfactory prices; leading, with other considera¬ 
tions, to this conclusion—^that where soil and situation enable- 
us to do so with advantage, the old routine or course of crop¬ 
ping should be given up, growing instead anything that will 
pay. On this farm the prc^uction of vegetables and fruit has 
been increasing. Some ten years since, 80 acres of land were 
added to it, of which 25 acres were in tillage. Twenty acres* 
were at once planted with fruit-trees, apples, and plums, and the 
whole 25 acres laid down to grass. Pasture and trees are doing 
well, thanks to folding twice a year by sheep eating oil-cake,, 
com, and roots. Five acres of poor clay-land have been given 
up this winter to plum-trees and black currants. The field 
npon which the early cabbage were grown last year will now 
be sown with peas of one of the most popular kinds, with a view 
to selling green if a satisfactory price can be obtained; {f not,, 
they will be harvested, in the hope of finding purchasers next 
year at one-half the price (32s. per bushel) now paid for the 
seed. With regard to the arable land generally, it seems 
desirable upon this farm to ignore all system, using the small 
portion of light land mainly for the growth of vegetables and 
seeds to sell, and roots for sheep, with occasional crops of com^ 
making the best clays grow com more frequently, and leaving 
the worst two years in grass instead of one. 

^‘And, to complete this brighter side of the picture, the 
sheep are sound. They have been, as usual, between hurdles all 
the year, having an allowance of dry food, with access at all 
times to salt. That this is a preventive to the rot would appear 
from the following instance of immunity from it on vejy dan¬ 
gerous land. In &ptember last, when culling dut fiie br^ing- 
ewes intended for sale, twelve were found which, for various 
reasons, were unfit to breed from, with a view to ascertain 
whether with dry food—clover-chaflj oil-cake, and maize, with 
salt—^they would take the rot upon land where, without such 
food, they certainly would not escape it. They were at once, put 
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into a meadow, more than half of which had repeatedly been 
flooded by the Avon: they remained there until the middle of 
November, were then put to roots, sold in January at 74s. 9rf. 
■each, and proved when killed to be perfectly sound. It must 
not be supposed that because dry food and salt saved these 
sheep, where upon the grass alone they would certainly have 
become rotten, that such food is to be relied upon with entire 
confidence if sheep are allowed to go upon meadows which have 
been entirely under water—in this case half of the meadow had 
been free from floods. It only goes to prove that such treatment 
will prevent the disease upon any land where men of common 
prudence would usually allow sheep to graze, but where in 1879 
they became rotten. No grass-land in the Midland Counties 
was safe. 

Enough has been said of the fanning here; there are neigh- 
lK>niing farms of lighter land in good condition, the occupiers 
of which I doubt not can show more satisfactory results. They 
have escaped serious loss; but profits of farming in 1879 we do 
not hear of; throughout the whole of this district the reverse 
is very generally unquestionable and to very serious amounts. 
The deficiency in the harvest would vary from 20 pfer cent. 
^q>on the best lands to 50 per cent, upon clay-lands, which, 
limm previous un&vourable seasons and other causes, were in 
had condition. Roots were generally less than half a crop, and 
the preparation for another wheat-crop was deplorable. While 
on the grass-lands hay was injured, feeding-cattle, unless aided 
by oil-cake, did not get fat. Dairy-cows milked badly and 
b^me very poor, young stock did not grow, and, to crown this 
list of disasters, sheep are rotten to a fearful extent. The only 
redeeming feature in the weather of 1879 was the dxy autumn, 
which rendered it possible to sow more land with wheat than 
there had before been any hope of doing; but the prospect of 
the condition of the land when the wheat comes off is not 
-dieering. Taken altogether, the season of 1879 was hy far the 
worst of the last half-century.” 

Mr. Charles Whitehead’s land lies on the other side of the 
island. Kent is dryer, whether in wet seasons or in dry, than 
Worcestershire. The district, too, from which Mr. Whitehead 
writes is one of freer soil than that of Chadbury. It will be 
seen, however, that the di£5culties of the season have been as 
in the one county as the other. Mr. Whitehead says 

regard to the question submitted to me as to the 
winter and very wet spring and summer of 
' ia this ijistiict, wes^ ef Mmdstone, in 

tfefi hoahh of the livorstock of' the farm, 
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I consider that all the animals have been quite in an average 
state of health. There has been no epidemic disease. The 
drop of lambs was not quite up to the average in point of 
numbers, but they have been healthy for the most part, and 
the losses among the ewes were below the average. Horses 
have not suffer^ in any particular respect. Cattle did not 
thrive so well in the meadows as usual, because the grass was 
always wet and ‘ lush but their health has been generally good. 

(2) As to the crops of the farm—Wheat generally went in 
badly ; much of it was put in late, and in many cases the plant 
was not above the ground until after the winter frosts. During 
the early spring the plant was somewhat thin, but filled up 
considerably during April, especially upon the best soils, and 
where top-dressings were applied. The wet season in May 
and June caused a strong growth of straw and flag, and at the 
same time a great unevenness. Fine weather towards the end of 
July, just about the time of the blossoming, improved the appear¬ 
ance of the wheat plants most marvellously, and except that the 
soft grains looked somewhat pinched, there seemed no reason 
why there should not have been an average yield if the weather 
continued fine throughout August. On my own farm I could 
not get the wheat in on a certain piece of land until the 9th of 
March. Having seed by me of Scholey^s Square Head which had 
been steeped in sulphate of copper for sowing in November, I 
sowed this, and was, in fear until the change in the weather 
arrived that it would not come into ear at all. After a few fine 
days the ears appeared, and at the beginning of August there 
was a promise of an over average yield, ai^ the plants were 
particularly even and unifom. This wheat was cut about the 
middle of September, and in spite of the continual rains during 
the latter part of August and the beginning of September stood 
almost upright and yielded 6 quarters of com and a large 
amount of stiff straw. The quality of the grain when the wheat 
was cut was good for the season; but it was very much injured 
by rain when in the shock. This variety of wheat was the least 
affected by the wet season; and in most cases its straw did not 
go down, at least not so l^ly as that of other varieties. With 
regard to the influence of previous cultivation upon the wheat 
plant, that after fallow was perhaps the best. Slugs were 
troublesome to some of the wheat plants upon clover leys, and 
caused a certain loss of plant. The best and strongest piece of 
wheat 1 had, which was almost in a normal state during its 
growth, in spite of the adverse climatic influences, was after white 
tankard turnips folded in August, after rape sown in the preced* 
ing autumn and folded in March. This was put in on the 
13th of October, 1J bushel of Scholey’s Square Head being 
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drilled in per acre. The effect of the winter upon clover was 
not prejudicial, as there were heavy cuts as a rule about here. 
Winter tares suffered considerably. Trifolium was not injured. 
Winter oats were not affected in any way, and their yield was 
above an average. Winter beans are not grown. Spring oats 
went in fairly well and in pretty good time. There was a spell 
of comparatively fine weather early in March, which enabled 
farmers to put their Lent com in. On most of the farms in this 
locality the oats did fairly well, and gave about an average 
crop. Barley is not grown. Spring beans had plenty of haulm, 
but were not well podded, and were much blighted. The very 
wet weather in the spring sadly interfered with the usual culti¬ 
vation of land in preparation for mangolds, swedes, and turnips. 
Mangolds were got in in a most unsatisfactory manner, and the 
weeds were fast overpowering them, when fortunately a spell of 
finer weather came; but the crop has been much under average. 
The attempt to get swedes in was abandoned by many, and the 
land lay soddened with moisture, growing thistles, couch, and 
water-grass abundantly. Great efforts were made to get tbe 
land cleaner, and turnips were sown in some instances, but 
there must be a great crop of weeds with the coming com crop 
when the usual rotation has been continued. 

As the . land in this district is for the most part naturally 
drained, as it lies upon the Kentish ragstone, and is friable, a 
wet season is not so disastrous as in the heavy clay-land district 
of the Weald of Kent, which is closely contiguous to it. 

may be remarhed that the wet, cold, and changeable 
weather in the spxing at the time of the blossoming of the fruit- 
trees so affected the * setting ’ of blossoms, which were unusually 
abundant, that there was not half a crop of fruit in this, the 
* garden of England.’ At the same time the hop-plants were 
sexionsly weakened, so that they could not grow away from the 
aphides, which caused one of the most general blights on record,’^ 


A report which Mr, Lawes, of Rothamsted, was good enough 
to send me would have been presented here, but the reader will, 
I believe, find that the Rothamsted experience is the subject of 
an independent paper in this number of the ‘Journal.’ I pro¬ 
ceed now, therefore, to quote the reports to which I referred in 
the outset as gather^ from my other correspondents. The first 
two are from northern counties. 

V * CAiTHsnss.— 

^ tUiWiwiwato and amimgsfc the hia hms, ChemA sheep 

iha lofi fium IB the uortharB oouBfies, iwipg 
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present only !n few instances; and the death-rate of the latter has been much 
the greater of the two in the same circnmstaoces. Half-bred and Cheviot 
ewe-flocks, from which are bred the half-bred &to^ being crossed by Leicester 
tnj^ occupy the lowlands and arable ground, and are chiefly oonflned to 
Caithness. All stock-owners have lost above an average, but no season has 
shown greater divergences from usual averages. For instance, the west coast 
of Sutherland has got off comparatively safely in comparison with the middle 
district, removed alike from sea and rail The latter soflered, owing to the 
impossibility of bringing extra keep to the hirsel% or the hirsels to where it 
comd be proved. The east coast comes next, where the long-continued 
north and east winds during spring put a flnish upon the damage caused 
by the severity of the winter, reducing the stock the third time, by the 
blighting of vegetation almost to starvation-point, and causing a desd of loss 
amongst lambing ewes. The loss amo^st the old sheep has run from 7i 
per cent., under the most favourable circumstances, to 20 per cent., or even 
more in the worst cases. We may therefore conclude that about 12 per 
cent, may ^sibly be regarded as a Mr average. Lambs again will mn fmm 
two-thir^ in the west and most favoured places, to one-fourth or less in many 
instances of the annual average; and they are all bad alike and of little value. 

In instances known to me, tenants instead of selling cast ewes have had to 
buy to make up stock. Li others, after spending hundreds of pounds in extra 
keep, the shott lambs have been simply useless and worthless. In &ct, a produce 
of one-half is counted something out of the common in the middle and east 
coast districts. Few old sheep, where hand-fed, died before the 1st of April, 
and with good weather they might have struggled through; but April and 
May killed them in myriads, there being little or no grass, and the ^eep 
iiaving been all to a great ext^t removed to their summer quarters, owing to 
a delusive fresh and warmth setting in about that time, which was followed 
by a period of the most bitter cold weather we have ever experienced. The 
truth of the matter is—most stockowners lost heart and just iSt them to Ffo- 
vidence, as they could do no more for them except taking them down to be 
hand-fen agmn. This they were pretty sick of, and always were in ihe hqpe 
of things getting better^ so lost th^% all their extra k^p and sheep like¬ 
wise. In Boss and Invemess the storms of winter did not do much ham; 
but the spring destroyed numbers, and the losses are tkot much less than 
those of Sutherland, only flockmasters there mostly saved the great expense 
of extra feeding. Extra feeding on hnm which fed straight through would 
amount to horn 5s. to 16a eadb sheep. In addition to direct costs and losses, 
flocks have deteriorated. Lambs are very bad, owing to the poverty of the 
ewes when with young, the food not being snMcient to sustain life and fully to 
develop the fcetus; and when the young were dropped, the supply of milk, for 
the same reason, was scanty, so the lambs are l&dly thriven, scraggy and 
pot-bellied. The ewes, instead of producing milk when a flush of keep was to, 
be had, laid it on as £a.t, so in many instances they got in flbir omer, and 
no doubt will get over the great privation they underwent. Counting the 
fall in value of stock, and the low state of the wool-market, many large 
holders have lost a fortoe,and that not a small one. Yet all these expiiences 
are not without a lesson, and I will, in conolusion, point out a few thmgs that 
in my judgment have intensified this state of matters. In the flrst place, 

owing to many previous seasons being open and flocMnasti»8 n&rCt 

provided any keep for such emergencies as storms; and h^tead d eutflng the^ 
hanghs and other places where gm meadow hay might be made, pastored 
them; the high prices of stwk and wool inducing them to increase the 
number of the stock to more than Ihe ground could carry. Asa result of 
iMb procedure, the one-year-old sheep, or ho^ have been wintered in the low 
country (arable ground in Boss-^lre and Caithness) upon turnip, and this has 
VOL* XYI.—S. S. Q 
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at len«^ih rendered tlie stock mncli more delicate- In fact it is only in some* 
ff»rmg we meet with stock which are considered as hardy and sonnd as were 
the characteristics of the Sutherland Cheviots in days gone by. The ewe- 
lamte have been also generally wintered upon turnips, and they are tuppedi 
by sheep in many instances pampered to such an extent as render them unfit 
for MU service. Let me add, as suggestions, that if lime could he brought 
into the country the benefits would be untold; and if farms could be split up 
and rendered more manageable; and if stockowners depended less upon their 
shepherds’ reports and looked more after their own affairs; and if —, &c. 

2nd. Of Tillage Ofebatioss. (a.) As to Boot Orops.—Our spring:- 
months, although cold, were as a rule dry, so we were enabled to get our , 
turnip crops, with but few interruptions, put down in good order, thus securing* 
a Mr promise of a sufficient braird- But although tins proved to be the case 
upon properly cultivated and Mghly manured soils, on much of the inferior 
lands where drainage has been at a discount, a great breadth had to be re-sown, 
owing to the cold weather and blighting east winds; and where plants made- 
an ai^earance, they soon assumed a most unhealthy aj^pearance, and to a 
great extent wither away. The saturated soil increasing by its coldnesa 
^ect of ungemal weather, rendered the manure applied ineffective, and s^ 
the plants, were d^bxoyed by the depredations of insects when tender. Upon 
tins wM^ has within its bounds some of the best soli in the county^ 
^ acres were all single^ in good season. This was upon the bett^ part of 
Mlow, but there was afield resting upon a retentive subsoil wMch had to be 
is. parts redramed^and in autumn, thinking that the breaking up of the sub¬ 
soil, owii^ to the early harvest, might be done with the usual strmgth of the 
Mi^^set to work with subsoil-ploughs and thoroughly stirred the soil to a depth 
lim M to 18 inches, and have thereby secured a Mr crop on the greater 
<i ii. ^6 failuxe oocurs where the soil re^ upon a subsoil of blue clay, which 
is impervious to water, and where by way of experiment half a ton of the much- 
vaunted ground poproUtes were tried* instead of the usual dose of guano, dis¬ 
solved bones and bcme-meal. I suspect that the kind of artiScial manure applied 
has more to do with the success or non-success of our turnip-crop thau faimera 
se^ to think, as, on inq^uiry, I find where supeiphosphates alone have been 
applied that the crop is generally a Mlure, owing, I suppose, to, this manure 
Iseing too soluble in a wet season, and lacking the ammonia so necessary to* 
push vegetation ahead in a cold one. The rain would be apt to wash a pieet 
portion out of the soil, and, where drainage is deficient, the food of the plan^ 
wodd be presented in too dfiuted a form. True, the soilby its absfnrptlve pro¬ 
perties would retain the manuro, but I suspect seasons su^ as we have pmed, 
throng have not been taken into consideration by the analyst.' Abo^ the 
beriming of July much rain fell, and fears were entertained that upon even 
the best soli the crop would be ruined; but this was obviated in a great 
measure^ 1 believe, by our starting (when fivoured by the inteimission, of a 
day^s dro^t) three seuffies with grubber-teeth, which stirred the soil to a 
de^ ci about 10 inches, thereby admitting fresh air and helping to carry off 
p^ the superfinous water which might fell afterwards, and would other¬ 
wise be retain^ by the caked condition of the surface-soiL This was done 
upon two different occasions all over the break, and the result has been a crop- 
. aSove m average. A neighbour of mine, at my suggestion, adopted the same 
practice^ and has likewise secured a better crop than he has had for years. 

(A) As to Com Chgas.—They were all got down in good order, ancL as a 
we had a regular braird with strong and healthy plants, whSsh mi not^ 
make rapad progress, owing to the saturated .condition of the soil and 
ijpCheafc. Affanrords dry firee soils the ctn^tant drc^^ng nature 
crqp W straw. Thmabo was tniB^ k^ after 
»breadth bec^ before ffie. ear 
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was fertilised; andeveuin the lighter crops the upper portion of the head, 
was nothing hat chaff. Cutting opeiaticms commence ah^t the first week of 
October, and upon this fann they proved to he most tedious work, owing 
to the twisted and laid condition of the crop, and the great hulk of straw.. 
Upon one field of 20 acres the machines were entirely useless; I therefore put* 
on ten scythes. You may judge the nature of the work when I inform you 
that with the utmost diligence a man could not get over above half an acre at 
day; sometimes even less. When looking at the work being done—^much of 
the straw useless and the com rotten, and neither food for man nor beast—felt 
that high farming might be earned too far. No less than 200 quarters of oats 
have b^n sold off this particular field upon a former occasion. This year the 
yield will not be 90 quarters. After much hand-labour the machines were 
driven tbxough the remainder, the work not being at alt satisfactorily done; bu^ 
time would not permit of delay. Before cutting was finished, on a fine breezy 
afternoon, the corn being in excellent order, all hands were set to “ screw,* that 
is to put the corn together in small stacks upon the field. The hands aro 
divided into parties of four each, and each party take three rows of stocks i 
one man, laying a foundation of about six feet in diameter, builds the rowS/ 
as in or^nary stacking, the heads being drawn gradnally in towards thc- 
summit^two loops of straw rope are laid ^ross the top and tied down the side; 
another man forks the com, and the remaining two drag in the sheaves to them 
by grasjdng eight sheaves at a time. We finished 33 acres in this manner in 
five hours. Next day proved wet, and cutting was resumed, but in the aftas^ 
noon we got 40 acres put together; and again on the Monday we got 
30 finished in four hours, which made the half of the crop secure, as by this 
plan the crop is comparatively safe. We should, however, prefer carting direck 
from the stook, as we thereby save the loss byi the handling and shakiBg^ 
and also much labour. Still in our climate but for this method in a laite 
seastm ws should ofl^tlmes lose the half of our crops. 

Ueobgs Bbowk, Juiu. 


BsawiGKssxms.--- Ihtnss. 

1st, As to the Idve-stoek ff the havi^ had plenty of. 

time during seven mouths, are healthy and if^ediog-cattie, havmgr 

plenty of litter and shelter, did well where turnips had been harvested. Thosa^ 
that had to get fiozen or muddy turnips all throu^, may, however, have leit. 
more pay, simply by surviving until prices rose in May t There is more some^ 
times made in buying and selling, than by feeding nostrums. Cows got. 
less outdoor exercise than usual, but In other respeiks were weE caredrlm' 
On grass, however, they made Uttle butter, although brought in to ^elteaaod. 
yax^ and straw every ni^^t Ozasdng-cattle tmned out fresh, lost fiedh. 
during the summer, and leaner purchases made lit^e advance. Sheep 
meet sevmely during winter, many being mere objects* at the mi of% 
although g^riug lib^l fare. Our ewes got the best of iumip^ fiee few, 
frost, ^ hay ev^ day, and came to the yeaning in good cowtion a p|i i» 
rently, bringing forth a good fell of firm ^ strong lambs; liw abk 
weutwrong! ^xst, zrwy ewes showed they had got a Ubt cm ^ wet paWaw 
of November; a good many of them died, and the rest ww pret^ wetL 
covered by cake and com, which they should have had sewr, had. we 
knovm. Heavy snow-stonns and slush continumg all Mamh, the 
things were too much confine^ and to that we must attribute the inv|Ma 
oi a most fatal disease^ previously unkuown to most ahepherdsi hut wny^ 
g^eml this year, among what we call ‘^bied* Iwb^ and said to hare 
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appeared in one or two places some years ^o under the name of blackleg.” 
At two or three days old there appear livid swellings on any part of the 
body, from tip of nose to root of tail, and death comes in a day or two —no 
recovery. We thus lost more than a third of our lambs, and generally the 
best. When a week old they were safe from the blackleg, but then came the 
old familiar “cripples” to swell the list of casualties, and the unprecedented 
result is that we have but eighteen lambs (many of them miserable things) 
from each score (twenty) of ewes put to the tup. The worst crop we ever 
before had was twenty-four, and a fair average we reckon at twenty-eight, 
weaned, from “ Border ” Leicester Ewes (bred from Messrs. Stone and Burgess 
of Leicestershire). Of course, hardier crosses from the Cheviot have, in this 
low country, done much better, though they have not been altogether scathe¬ 
less. At the autumn lamb sales it was observed that well-known frocks pre¬ 
sented little more than half their nsual number of “ tops,” and these not up to 
the mark. Thns, the tremendons fall in wool and the drop in mutton, together 
with the nncertainty of the tnmip-crop, have combined to keep the price of 
lamb rather below last year, qnality considered. Talking of wool, ours is good, 
seaxcely a cotted freece among ike ewes. But can any one explain this cotting, 
or, as we (perhaps more significantly) call it, “ coating ” of fleeces ? It is not 
always the leanest ewe that is worst. 

2nd. A$ to winter wheat I can say nothing. My own 

was sown on March 3td, each of the 7 acres receiving 4 bu&els ^uare** 
Headed seed, with 14 c^. fish-guano, and hone-meal afterwards. It came thin 
and s^ndly,'thotigh afterwards dark enough in flag. In 1877 the same sort, 
sown a month earlier, was cut on Octoher 8^, hut this was a later season still, 
oertsinly the latest of modem times, and we did not cut till October 15th. Last 
year, and two years ago, we learned most emphatically that a very big crop 
may yield very poorly, “As to the turnip-crop, some of us had enough of swedes 
stored to serve a month or two, hut more were surprised by the early winter, 
and bad to dig laboriously among snow for daily supplies. Taking advantage 
of occasional thaws, we mauag^ to supplement our store with roots fresh 
euoi:^ for immediate use, though not so clean as could have been wished; 
and any poaching of the land was remedied by the frosts of March. It was 
well for us that we managed thus to save part of our original store until April; 
for the very considerable breadth that remained on the ground was never fit 
to keep in store above a week, getting steadily worse as they stood, until at 
last quite one-half of the remainder were no better than soap, and cattle had 
even to sup portions of the latter half, and did tolerably well too. Among 
all this wreci, however, there was a brilliant exception ih a somewhat old- 
fa^ioned purple-topped swede, deep-growing and round—none of your “ big 
croppers/* which are soft as butter—^and you may guess I sow no other until 
better advised. ^ to fallow operations, it is perhaps owing to our late climate 
that autumn cultivation is seldom now attempted, and never with satisfactory 
results, the land so treated being no cleaner in spring, and much wetter than 
if it h^ lain in plough-farrow. 

There can be no question as to the good of land drainage, if properly 
planned; hut two days ago I had water standing between Government 4-feet 
drams at 28 f^t intervals; while heavier land, where we more recently put in 
a 30-inch drain in these intervals, was drying fairly and re^arly. After 
twmty-five years’ observation, I am all for shallow drains, and plenty of them, 
on anything like heavy land. 

On some li^t lands most of the roots got sown in May, the weather being 
remarkably iavourable at first, altbo^h showery towards the end of the month. 
Afteit that we had ten inches of iiain in two months; and, not to mention minor 
toys, were nhable to get horses on the land for a whole fortnight together. 

Imr swedes, were well planted, not all thinned though, nor could we get 
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them cleaned- Softer turnips, being swept off by flea, were very late and 
blauky; and for the first time in my life I had to sow turnips in Jul 3 ^ In 
fine, you cannot find any one that ever saw so bad a season fur the proper fal¬ 
lowing of heavy land. 

The lesson to be drawn from all this, and pondered during the remaining 
years of current leases and lifetimes, is that land was taken five or ten years 
ago at much too high rents, which few landlords will abate—and that on high 
principle! 

James Thomson, 

No one, I am sure, will regret that he has been taken by the 
above reports outside the limits of what may be considered the 
strict field of the Society’s operations. Scottish experience has 
many good lessons for English agriculturists; and the letters of 
Mr. George Brown, jun., of Caithness, and Mr. James Thomson 
of Berwickshire, will be read with interest not only in the up¬ 
land cultivated districts of many northern English counties 
wherever circumstances resemble theirs, but wherever lessons in 
energetic harvest-work, liberal winter management of stock, and 
choice of hardy breeds and sorts, whether of plants or animals, 
are needed ; as indeed they have been needed everywhere in the 
United Kingdom during the past two years. 

The following are some of the letters of my English corre¬ 
spondents 

* Kobthumbeeuani). — Boundoiee, AcMiTigtm, 

1. Live-stoch .—With tbe excaptioa of calves, my stock could not possibly 
have been healthier than they were during the winter and spring of 1879. 
I keep a flying stock of half-bred Leicester and Cheviot ewes, and although 
they lost a good deal of condition during the very severe weather, yet at 
lambing-time they did well, having a fair average crop of healthy lambs and 
plenty of milk. Their feed through the storm was bean-straw, and chaff as 
made by the thresher—not chopped—and one truss of hay to about sixty 
ewes, with a half-pint of oats apiece twice a-day. About a month before 
lambing I give turnips, about as many as they pan eat, and continue them as 
long as I can. The hoggs get much the same feed as ewes, only not exceeding 
one half-pint of oats per day, and no turnips. Of course they are not intended to 
get fat before September; but bad it been a dec»»nt season since May, most of 
them would have been fat by July. I bring up all my own cattle, rearing 
about fifty calves a year, taking care to buy only well-bred ones, which at 
present are very dear, from 50s. to 60s. each, I never knew so much sick¬ 
ness as there has been among young calves since last autumn. 1 mean calves 
from birth to about six weeks old. It must have been caused by the severe 
weather, I have tried many remedies, but have not found any trustworthy 
cure. The older animals—from one to two years old—have been remarkably 
healthy, did well in the yards, and continued thriving in the field, although 
slowly, owing no doubt to the wet state of the grass and the cold weather. 
Horses needed a good deal of com to keep them up to their work. The grass 
seemed to do them no gocjd; and it would he impossible for them to do much 
work ou this strong clay without a lot of dry food. 

2. TiUcige o^eratims. —I'may state that nearly the whole of my farm, with 
the exception of 60 or 70 acres, is the strongest possible clay, thoroughly 
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'draizied At 4 feet—although I certainly do not prefer such deep drains on 
strong clay—and in fair condition. Clovers did not take well in 1878; but as 
I only sow the best English and Welsh Red, and the best seeds of other 
clovers and grasses, they stood the winter well; and, although much later in 
spring, the hay-crop was a fair one. 

Turnips and swedes left on the ground during the winter were almost a total 
doss. I had some hundreds of loads rotten, and a great many more just 
like sponges. Those planted,” i.e. pulled with tops and roots left on and 
placed close together, kept good, and made capital feed till April, We had 
not a particularly bad seed-time, and the land worked remarkably well. 

As to fallow operations, a decent fallow was scarcely to be seen. Speaking 
’personally, I like fallow ploughed for the first time in March and April: as a 
jule it works much better than that done in autumn; it does not get ** soured ” 
helow, and keeps weeds back. My experience is that the autumn furrow is 
labour lost. This refers to bare fallow on strong land. As to draining, 1 
?uuite believe that for strong land 2 J feet is plenty deep enough, and I keep 
the ridges in the old form, but not too high. No end of harm has been done 
there by, draining 4 feet and laying the land flat—the water cannot got off. 

The outlook for fermers is gloomy in the extreme. 

J, W. Aoteto?. 


YoBXSHDEtE.— OlUver^ Bichrmnd. 

X. —^The winter and spring of 1878, bore hai’d on the’ flock- 

master. With due care and liberal feeding, doubtless many flocks have come 
through the ordeal without serious loss \ but in, order to this a large expendi^ 
.ture on extraneous food has been incurred. Ou the Earl of Zptlaud’s farms 
here, managed! under my supervision, about 440 ewes are annually put to the 
ram ; one-half (being B&ck-faced Moor-ewes) are kept on a small moor on the 
outside of the estate, at an elevation of 1000 feet above sea-level. The others 
( 8 hrQpshires)are kept on the home farm, at an elevation of 550 feet The 
keep of the Moor-ewes, in ordinary seasons, has been an allowance of hay, 
during such periods of the winter, averaging about one month, as the grass 
and heather have been covered with snow. This, with what they could pick 
up, had hitherto brought them very well through the winter, Bast season 
were hay-fed from the middle of December to the end of April, at a cost 
ov^ ordinary seasons of not less than 6 s. per bead; and even with this many 
M the ewes clipped very poor. The mortality in lambing, however, was not 
flpbove 1 per cent greater than the average of ten years previous, and the loss 

lambs not quite 4 per cent greater 5 and these were principally from the 
i^iear^ngewes. 

^ !!]^ Shrpp^ire flock during the winter months is run over 250 acres of old 
pasture-land, getting a few turnips thrown down daily after the end of 
November, supplemented with a little cake and com about a month before 
lambing. When the ground was covered with snow they had a mixture of 
' pulped roots and straw-chaff daily, with 1 lb. of cake each—as much of the 
roots and straw as they could eat. Under this treatment the flock has done 
well, rarely losing as many ewes as 3 per cent, per annum, and frequently not so 
many as 2 per cent. During the last winter and spring they were trough-fed 
for four months, at an expense over ordinary seasons of at least 10 s. per head. 
The deaths from October, when put to ram, to July 31, were twelve, an in¬ 
crease of nearly 34 per cent, over the averse of years. On the Blit July 
we had fourteen lambs fewer than the previous year, whitdi w^ m av^ge 
one; On the whole, the loss sustained by deaths, smaller Increa® and extra- 
kee|^ cannot have been less than 200?. Some of our neighbours who had fed ' 
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•■as liberally experienced about tbe same results* Others who did not do so 
sustained much heavier losses both of ewes and lambs, and financially a very 
much greater loss. Our greatest loss was from the shearling ewes and their 
produce, they being very poor, and their lambs so small and weak that many 
-succumbed to the rigours of the season. This shows they were not sufficiently 
maintained, and it would doubtless have been better management to have 
-separated them from the ewes and kept them by themselves, 

2 . TUlags o;ger<xticn $,—^The wheat-croi)s stood the winter remarkably well, 
the only failures being on wet undrained land. Spring com was very late 
sown, but in this district, on the whole, it went in well, and though quite 
three weeks late at harvest time, yet on ail good sound and well-conditioned 
lands there was ample bulk for a good crop. The failure has been on wet, 
Kiold clays, and also on poor land even when not wet. Several fields on land 
'Of this description in this neighbourhood have been hardly worth reaping. 
This is attributed to the wet and cold summer more than the winter. 

Boot-crops exposed during winter were veiy much damaged; not so much 
from the frost, for they were well covered with snow during the time it was 
most intense, but from the wood-pigeons and rooks, which picked and damaged 
the crown of the bulb, after which it invariably rotted. The loss varied, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, from 30 to 50 per cent, of the fields unsecured. 

W. J. Mosceop. 


Liecolnshibb.^— Olaaiby ^ Alford , 

I have BOW been farming for fifty-five years, and do not remember such 
.a remarkable year as we have had since the latter end of October 1878. Part 
of my occupation is dry land, part lying lower is stiff, but it,'too, is good 
land. On the former, the wheat-seeding got finished pretty satisfactorily. 
As to the lower land, it was impossible to complete the wheat-seeding; and 
for the first time during my experience I have been beaten. On the dry land 
4he crops were fair; but, as to the lower land, the crops were the worst I ever ' 
-knew. We had continual fioods of rain from the latter end,of October to the 
beginning of December, when frost and snow set in, and continued for a long 
4iime. The frost very much benefited the land (much damaged by autumn 
fioods), so that we got a very fair spring seed-time, and n?^t too late. A great 
^deal of wheat was sown in spring, on such land as could not be sown in 
autumn, and, with a good seed-bM, came up well But the floods , of rain, 
which fell almost continually up to the end of Jtily^ afterwards damaged 
the wheat and barley-crops at least one-half; the whole of the time since seed¬ 
time, except for very short periods, having been wet, cold, and sunless. 

Turnips got fairly put in on dry land, by watching for a fine day, and 
•came up well; but it was too wet and cold for them to grow fast. And as 
mgards the heavy land, a very short breadth could be sown, for the land 
could not be got into condition. 

Fallows on heavy land have been in a foul state, where too much freedom 
in cropping has been practised. 1 do not think there is so much advantage 
dn autumn cultivation as some people say. The expense in cultivating, 
cleaning, picking, dsn, is repaid when it happens to be an early harvest and 
dry autumn; but we do, not get ihk as the rule. I think it better not 
to let the land get in a foulstate by cross-cropping, or taking what some call 
more freedom in cultivation, W to farm generally op. the four-course system, 
having one-fotirth part turnips where land is suitable, one-fourth part seeds, 
and keeping a good flock of sheep on the farm, well fed. Autumn cultivation 
is not required under such a system; and running the- steam-cultivator across 
tile fafiows, so soon as it is dry in the spring, will bring the work up. 

J.B. DEma. 
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Cheshibb. —Bramy Green, Tarporley. 

The extraordinarily wet and cold autumn, winter and spring we experienced 
in 1879 has totally unfitted all wet and cold lands for cereal crops; and the 
formers in Cheshire are resolving to diminish their tillage-grounds and 
increase their pasturage. Early potatoes withstood the wet weather better 
than most other green crops. Turnips and mangolds most generally proved 
a failure; and there were hundreds of acres prepared that could not he got 
upon to sow, which have proved a very serious loss. The losses in the early 
part of the year amongst cattle, sheep and horses were mudi more numerous 
thp usual. But the greatest disaster which about one-fourth of the Cheshire 
dairy farmers have recently experienced was in consequence of the great 
depression of the cheese trade which took place at the close of the wunter, or 
very early in the spring. 

Numbers who had been offered 60s. and over for their dairies in the autumn, 
sold ultimately at 85s. and under; and unless in better times they had laid by 
in store, they ^not possibly grapple with present difficulties. As all my 
form is down in grass, and nearly all drained and well-boned, I had after 
a good bite of grass, though rather heavily stocked with sheep and 
foediag-cattle: still tibe cattle did not thrive so well as usual. The losses 
amongst sheep, chiefly ttough the rot, have been more numerous than usual, 
though not so heavy as in some other comities. Out of the grazing jfiook of 
165 I have kept sixty-nine through a portion of the winter, and only three 
appeared to be affect^, and two of these only in a very slight degree. The 
reminder I am now disposing of to a neighbouring butcher at lOd. per lb.; 
and he says they answer his purpose better than heavy weights at 9d, Stocks 
of cattle in general are very much out of condition, and an unusual number 
are now casting thrir calves, and I scarcely ever remember barren cows and 
^ks being so numerous. Within the last few weeks cattle for the ddry 
lOTe rapidly' advanced in value,' No doubt the great rise which has recently 
taken place in the value of cheese^ and prospects having thus improved, is the 
chief caui^ of this advance iu the price of live-stock. 

The stiffiest portions^ of my farm, which all lies upon clay, have at times,, 
thfough the heavy rain, siistained a little damage by the trampling of the 
cattle. I have, however, reaped the advantage of draining and having it in 
a gocri state of fertility. There is a great scarcity of grass on large tracts of 
elay-tod, which is mostly undrained in this part of Cheshire, but a good 
sup^y on light and rich soils. The late depression should teach agriculturists^ 
to liTO m tim^ of sunshine and prosperity within their means, land guard 
agwnet a lavish expenditure. It should incite them to he skifol and energetic, 
at a h^ stete of cultivation, and, if possible, making their faitus 
piwatme more than their predecessors got. 

Joseph Aston, 


NOTTINOHiJ£.-^iroZ?ato. 


of 1878 maae evident two thinjrs. 
food, they were healthy and did weU; 

^en n^ectedjn these matters, they suffered conadsrahly. ParHonlarly was 

On many grsss-CC 

“7 dairy OTw^ some one, twd, or threescore ewes are 
^ wmtajed hardlj^. Amoi^ these there was generaUy great mortality; half 

^ on^ferms4^thoynVl^ 

^ did, well, I used hay-Xff <k? Hi., ai 

half-pond of decorticated cotton-cake, and half-pound malt-oulms per head 
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per day. Tlie ewes ran on sound grass-land, and were very healthy, and 
forty-nine ewes produced ninety-one lambs. Good fat lambs were scarce, and 
sheep have not done so well as in drier seasons. I am happy to add lhat my 
owes and hoggetts have been kept on dry grass-land, and, receiving the above 
liberal allowance of dry food, have kept sound. But the sheep-rot has made 
dreadful havoc amor^ many flocks. I hear of one case where but twenty 
remain of a flock of 800. Cattle and horses have generally been healthy. 
Cows have milked well, but unless they had meal, or, better, decorticated 
cotton-cake, there was but little cream in the milk. Grass has been too 
washy to produce butter or beefl 

(2.) Tillage and Orc^s .—Winter beans were a complete failure; many were 
ploughed up, and thousand-headed cabbage or other green crop planted in 
April; and some fields left would have been better ploughed up, for they have- 
done no goodL^ On most strong land wheats were too thin; November of 1878 
was so wet that much of the seed rotted in the ground. Farmyard-manure, 
applied at seed-time, has done no good whatever to wheat; but portable 
manures, especially soot, have answered well. Where only dung was used for 
wheat or barley on the cold clays the crop was a failure—acres did not yield 
the seed again, though the land had been drained, and each drain could be 
accurately traced by the extra height of the grain growing just over it. On 
wheat-land, after beans, clover or vetches, slugs have been dreadfully abundant,, 
and have done much damage in the spring. For me they cleared off 18 acres 
of young clover. I sowed in early mornings and late evenings 4 bushels of 
hot lime per acre, and then re-sowed clover, and thus secured a plant. I 
would advise the sowing of 3 or 4 cwt. of salt per acre, especially after clover, 
peas, beans or vetches. 

As to autumn cultivationAs a preparation for root-crops, it is my opinion 
that on strong land it is indispensable. We cannot depend upon having 
a plant of maugolds unless the seed is sown on the frost furrow. Our best 
plan is to cultivate (generally by steam) as soon as the, harvest is finished: 
work out and clear on the weeds, getting the land plonked—manuring first, if. 
we can—but getting it ploughed before winter. Thei^ when it gets dry in 
the spring, apply broadcast the portable manure, working it well with drag, 
and harrows, and drill on the fla^ not too deep. By using these means we 
had a good plant; but more sun was wanted for rapifi growth. * 

Of all farming opemtions here summer fallows were’ the worst. We could 
not let them alone; the weeds would go to seed; yet all work was wasted 
time. They were ploughed two or three times, but this has not done a scrap 
of good, for they were just as foul in August as at Christmas time. Forjmauy 
a summer fallow there must be paid three years’ rent, rates and labour hill, 
before there is any return. 

W. P. J. Allsebbook. 


Debbvshibe. — Ashbourne, 

The winter of 1878-9 was exceptionally severe in the Peak of Derbyshire. 
The land was frost-bound, and the snow lay on it for many months; and it- 
was followed by a spring that was one only in name. Hence it followed that 
the ^ge forage crops of *78 were in the great bulk of cases entirely consume^, 
and in many instances bad to be supplemented by varioiis kinds of feeding 
stuffs, causing thereby a lai^e and unexpected outlay, for which the prevailing 
low prices of farm-produce offered no corresponding return., 

The live-stock of the form; as a rule, were very healthy through tbe winter, 
as they usually are in hard weather if only they are well attended toj but 
when spring-time came round they seemed to relax in condition, becoming 
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soft and flaccid. This led in many instances to in-calf cows casting their 
■calves too early/and ewes their lambs. In the lambing season the weather 
varied rapidly and frequently between extremes of hot and cold, causing much 
fatality among ewes. Parturient fever was rife, and many ewes in good condi¬ 
tion, so far as quantity of flesh goes, sickened and died very suddenly, when 
the weather became suddenly warm after a spell of cold. It is probable that 
«heep wei-e not so easily and quickly infected with liver-rot in the winter of 
1878-’9 as they were in the following summer and autumn. It is to the 
astonishing spring and summer seasons of 1879 that we must attribute the 
disastrous malady from which sheep in many districts have been suffering. 
On the carboniferous limestone hills of Derbyshire, however, there are but 
isolated oases of rot, except among such sheep as were laid out to winter in 
•other districts; these are now failing with rot, and it is to be feared they will 
communicate it to the sound portions of the flocks to which they belong. 
In the Ashbourne district great numbers of sheep are dying, and many others 
are doomed, while even cattle are succumbing to the same parasitic disease. 
One limoatone-land farmer of my acquaintance, who last autumn sent out 
fifty hoggetts to be wintered on a low-lying farm on another[geologioal forma¬ 
tion, has already lost more than half of them, and expects the remainder vfill 
die^ and bis experience is that of one among scores. The present state of 
thin gs means wholesale ruin to many farmers. 

J. P. SHEimOK* 


Debbvshibis. — Hartingfon, 

, 1. have generally found after a severe winter that sheep. 

If they have had plenty of suitable food, have been strong and healthy, and 
have brought a good crop of lambs. During tbe winter of 1878-9 the sheep 
were kept well, but at the lambing season, the beginning of April (though 
we had lost none of any consequence), Ihey were exceedingly poor, and short 
of milk. I do not know how to account for their being so poor, unless it was 
the unusual severity of the winter. The fall of lambs was under the average 
botl^ in numbers and quality. Among some of my neighbour the loss from 
scour and weakness has been very great. The ewes were generally , as strong 
and healthy as could be expected, considering the lateness and wetness of 
the spring and the scarcity of food. Many, within a few miles round, were 
starved to death through the excessive wet and cold after tliey were shorn* 
tarn not aware that the prolonged winter and the wet spring have had any 
specially injurious effect upon the health of tbe horses and cattle. They have 
had none in my own case, and I have heard no special complaints from my 
neighbours. We have to oe thankful that in this neighbourhood the flocks 
have escaped the liver-rot which has caused such ravages elsewhere. 

2 . Tillage and Oats are the only cereal grown about here; and 

these turned out better than was for a long time expected. The first sown, 
about tbe beginning of April, especially on the leys—land that has for 
several years been laid down to grass—came up very poor and thin / those 
which were sown about three weeks after came up better. For a long time 
we expected to have to cut them green, but those who waited had the satis- 
ftetion to find them get fairly ripe; and the latest corn turned out best, for 
the weather was fine from the middle of October till towards the end d 
ij^OTmaber, thereby giving us a chance of getting the corn in. 

^ crops of grass were fair, but hay-harvest will not soon be forgotten*- 
it extended from the middle of July to about the end of 
^fcaSr mrperifiuoed one .hay-harvest 'like that d 1879, will 
simihtr to. it.' A,deal of the jbay k worse 
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than straw* Even hay that seemed to he got in well, has very little “ nature ” 
in it, and does the cattle scarcely any good. 

The turnips, what few were sown early, had for the most part to he sown 
over again; but those which had not to be sown over again, wei’e by far a 
better crop than the late sown ones, for the late sown ones could not grow on 
^account of the wet and cold. In the worst season previous to 1879, we 
4,lways managed to secure enough of turnips to give to the sheep while they 
were lambing, but this season we have failed to do even that. 

As to my own^experience in general, during the* year 1879, I never knew 
anything like it. “ We foddered the cows with hay till either the 6th or 6th 
of June, and then we began again to fodder them with hay in August, for 
they had trodden the pasture into a mire. During the latter half of May, 
-and the former half of June, they gave little more than half their usual 
quantity of milk, and throughout the season the yield of milk fell much 
.short of the average. 

What with high rents, high rates, high wages, and disastrous seasons, on 
the one hand, and the low prices of everything but beef and mutton, of which 
we have not now much to sell, on the other, I never knew the farmers of this 
-county so thoroughly pinched as they are now. For the first time since I 
have been a farmer they are beginning to talk of throwing up their farms. 
But if they did, such is Ihe insane competition for land in this part^ the farms 
would at present be eagerly taken up; if not by lond Jlde farmers, by trades¬ 
men who have saved a bit of money. 

John Nadbn. 


Staffobosbiee .—Croxden Ahley^ Uttosceter. 

L Livestock .—^My small flock of eighty Shropshires were wintered on 
grass-land, and supplied during the hard weather, and aftearwards through the 
lamhing season, with plenty of good hay in tacks and J lb. of decorticated 
•cotton-cake ea^ daily. Few roots were given until after lambing. The 
ewes wintered well, and the total loss of ewes was three, two of wMch had 
three dead lambs each. The fall of lambs was larges, and although the loss 
during the season was, in consequence of inclement weather, greater than 
usual, the number of lambs wean^ con^derably exceeded one and a half 
-ewe. Over thirty ewe-hoggetts also reared one lamb each. In consequence of 
the scarcity of spring food, extra food had to be given to the ewes until the 
middle of May; and even with this expensive extra keep, the constant min 
and cold winds retarded the growth of the lambs. The y^vling wether- 
hoggetts, which I generally fatten at thirteen to fifteen months old, throve 
well during the hard weather on sound sheltered meadows, having a few roots 
fresh firom the pit, with hay and mixed cake and corn, 1 lb. each, daily. One 
hundred were wintered and have been all, except fifteen, sold fat, the lowest 
price being 65s. each out of the wool. 

Bather less than usual of foot-rot, a very troublesome complaint in this 
land, has afiected my sheep. Except for the g^ter cost than usual of cake 
and com consumed, in consequence of the severity of the season, I can find no 
fault with the general result of my flock. In many cases, however, in this 
district the result has been far different. Some of my next ne^hbours have 
r .suffered heavy losses from the liver-rot, acquired probably during the very 
wet season in the middle of last com harvest, by .keeping sheep thickly on 
wet land. A large percentage of the sheep of tois district were inore or less. 
tainted at the early part of the winter, and the severity of tibe season doubtless 
•caused many to succumb sooner lhan they would have done in a mild winter. 
Cattle did not, where well fed,-thrive amiss during, the hard weather^ thoa^ 
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it told Tipori a few adimals of bad constitution. Prom the heavy fall of snow, 
which lay very long upon the land, cattle were far more than usual in thia 
district dependent upon dry fodder for their subsistence; and the hay-crop of 
1878, one of the heaviest ever known in this district, barely sufficed to 
maintain the cattle through the long severe winter and cold last spring. I 
had my roots all secured before the hard weather fully set in, except 2 acres- 
of cabbages which were carted out to cattle and yearling sheep in the snow 
in the early winter, and, although frozen, were consumed without difBculty. 
I attribute one or two cases of abortion in the cows to this use of frosts 
cabbage. Cattle have not, however, thriven so well as usual during the grazing 
season. They were cold and uncomfortable, and the ^ass was washy and 
deficient in quality as well as in quantity. The experience of managers of 
dairy factories who take exact measurement is that they had 25 per cent, less 
milk during the season from the same number of cows;’ and this was 
generally confirmed by private dairymen. Pastures, even when usually sound, 
were much trodden and damaged by heavy stock. In the valley of the Dove, 
where large numbers of cattle are fattened in the grass season, there was 
general complaint of the had growth of the cattle, very many beasts having 
been worth Httle more than when turned out. 

2. TiUcbge Opfsratiom .—^My root-land was sown with wheat just previous- 
to the hard frost; the seed lay in the ground nearly four months. On the 
drier land it eventually came well. On the strongest land the deluge of rain 
in March rotted much of the seed, and it came up thin. Spring com went 
in well, the strong land working freely from the frosf. The root-land worked 
very well, having been ploughed in October and November. My mangolds 
were all sown in April, but the cold weather hindered their start. The 
difficulty of keeping down chickweed and other condition weeds was very 
great- Swedes were a good plant, but in low places were much checked by 
the excessive wet. 

Cabbages, of which most farmers in this district grow some, planting in 
May for antumn-consumption by cattle, were generally very por. Many 
plants were destroyed or injured by the winter; and on all heavy land the 
excess of rain damaged, if it did not utterly spoil them. Though cabbages do 
not in ordinary seasons do well on dry soils, they suffer on all tenacious soils 
at least as much as any root ffom excessive wet. 

Drainage, even where deep enoigh and with drains at moderate distances 
apart, has, proved only a prtial and inefficient remedy on clay soils for the 
damige produced by excessive wet. 

Autumn cultivation in this comparatively late district is not always possible 
or desirable. Where the land is clean and tolenibly free from annuals it is 
better'ploughed deeply, without stirring the surface, early in the autumn, and 
then left untouched until the work of sowing roots is commenced in April or 
May, leaving the winter’s frost to pulverise the soil. Fn a fine early season 
much good may, however, he done by working and cleaning in the autumn 
any dirty land. 

As to bare ffillow^ the season was most difficult for cleaning them. I do 
not have them. ,I think any land requiring them regularly ought to be laid 
away to grass. 

W, T. Oaerikgtoit. 


STAXFOEDSHmB.-— Par;?!. 

,1. As regards sheep, the losses have been fearful, and t.big has 

ni^ been confined to one district or class of farm. Men who never had a 
sheep before have lost scores. Two or three oases occur to me: one 
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of 100 tbeaves and 40 hoggetts; another of 150, all the breeding flock; 
another of forty, and so on. None of these, except the hoggetts, were bought 
sheep, and they were kept on the ordinary pastures. All flocks had serious 
losses at lambing, principally from low fever, caused, I think, by want of 
nitrogenous food. I have little doubt but that my own loss of fourteen 
theaves was caused by this, not from want of food; but I think more blood- 
food was needed, uuring the last month of pregnancy, when the foetus 
seems to develop rapidly, was the eritical period, that died, or were ill, 
were young ^eep with twins. 

Shropshire sheep are very prolific, and we induce this habit by feeding them 
on rathp stimulating herbage at tupping time, so that we ought to be doubly 
careful in unpropitious weather, particularly if very cold and wet. Where it 
can be had, a good run of grass, with a few turnips—and, during the last 
month or so of pregnancy, a pound of oats, peas or cake, or a mixture of them, 
given with a little clover-chaff or bran—^is a good fiesh-forming diet. For 
similar reasons lambs needed young pastures and trough-meat during the 
spring and summer. 

2. TUlage Operationn ,—^As to the effect of the winter and spring on crop¬ 
ping, it may be broadly stated that the strong and cold soils suffered severely. 
Wheat was thin on the ground, and very backward. The earliest sown on 
such soils fared the best, from getting fairly rooted before the frost set in. 
Land of uneven surface, even where drained, lost plant in the hollows from 
the snow being drifted into them, and alternately thawed and frozen. The 
old rules remain; sow difldoult working land early, on fairly rounded 
stetches; out water grips, draw furrows, and do not harrow down too fine. 

Barley, in consequence of the long frost, went in well, but was the worst 
crpp of the season. Winter beans were a failure; they had many enemies 
biide the frost. The great loss of roots from exposure ought to teach every 
one that it is poor economy to neglect taking every care of such an expensive 
and valuable crop. We had to plough up our winter tares. Under an 
ordinary rainfall succeeding the long and severe frost, fallows, X have no 
doubt, would have worked admirably; hut what we hoped would prove our 
blessing was our bane. The disintegrated soil admitted the water ,so freely 
and fuUy, and the quantity of rainfiw excess and' the temperature 

below par, any attempt at ploughing or scuming the land simply puddled or 
plastered it; cleaning was out of the question, and a great breadth of roots 
was sown in a very unsatisfactory manner. Hoeing was simply transplanting 
weeds. All crops (seeds especially) have been much benefited by ammoniacai 
top-dressings; and an amount which, under a forcing season, would have been 
dangerous to the crop, has this year been absorb^ healthily and, 1 think, 
economically. 

G. A. Mav. 


Sheopshibe, —Church Stretton, 

L As to the livestock* The drop of lambs was usually in this district 
below the average, with very great losses during and after the lambing season, 
and the loss among the ewes was almost unprecedented. Owing to the wet 
autumn and severe winter^ thousands of sheep have died from the rot or fluke 
in the liver; but on my own &rm I have been wonderfully fortunate, as my 
loss has been nominal, although the drop of lambs was not large: 415 lambs, 
after the lambing season was well over, from 331 ewes, 21 of which were 
barren. Feeding-sheep did well on swedes, where they were well looked after; 
but in many places there were great losses from the roots being left exposed 
in the fields; and these did the sheep little or ho good, if they did not even 
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go quite rotten. I had a quantity covered up before the frost, which kept 
well until the second week in May, and finished off the hoggs by shearing 
time. The wool was not, as a rule, of such good quality as usual, owing, 1 
suppose, to the great amount of cold and wet. Sheep, and especially lambs, 
did nadly all summer; even when fed with cake they did not improve as they 
ought to have done, although they were all healthy and well, except that foot- 
rot was prevalent, and needed constant attention. The lambs scoured a 
good deal, but recovered under the influence of constant change of pasture,, 
cake, and rock-salt to lick when they pleased. I am a great believer in salt* 
—^all animals are fond of it. Cattle did better than could have been expected, 
and I had no disease among mine, nor many mishaps. They calved better 
than they had for years, and I had no case of casting calf, which I have been 
sadly troubled with for years. They were fed and treated exactly the same 
as usual. » 

Horses did well, but there was a great mortality among brood-mares at 
foaling time, and many colts were lost. There were great complaints of marcs 
not standing to the horse, and mares were very late, as a rule, before coming 
in use. 

2. As to the crops of the farm. All my wheat, called Bed-straw White ” 

(1 grow no other; it can be sown autumn or sprin|, and is a mixed red^nd- 
white variety of first-class quality), stood the winter well, except on the 
wet places, and where the drains failed to act. What was sown after vetches, 
eaten with sheep last summer, seemed to be the best. Most of my winter or 
autumn-sown vetches entirely periled, and had to be re-sown in the spring 
and nearly all the roots left exposed rotted. On my farm some yellow bullock- 
turnips, late sown, bad kept well, and were useful in the lambing time; these 
were exposed to all the frost. The wheat sown late lay in the ground during 
the long frost, and afterwards came up well without any damage. I suppose 
it had not germinated when the frost set in. I have learnt by experience 
that in this district wheat cannot be sown too early. The last week in Sep¬ 
tember and the first two weeks in October are, in my opinion, the best times 
for sowing. It is of no use attempting here to do much in cleaning fallows 
in the autumn, the weather nearly always stopping it. The best couree is 
to Ijlough well and deeply, and watch your opportunity to clean as early as 
j)ossible in the spring. iSdge up the turnip and mangold land, even if rough 
and dirty. Let it lie for a time, then harrow and split the rows, and the land 
can be deaned with little trouble by picking the ridges and dham-barrowing, 
&C., repeating the operation as often as necessary. It was almost imposdblo 
to get root-crops really clean last summer, however long w® continued at 
ibe^ with soume, boe, and band. 

JoHH Hxniu 

Augti^ 19fA, 1879. 


Courts Itoss. 

1, As to the. Zm-stoefe. Haver was the benefit of tborougb draining, or 
the advantage of having naturally diy sods, more apparent than during the 
past twelve months; and particularly has this been the case for sheep. On 
wet lands many whole flocks have fellen victims to liver-rot, and severe losses 
have been sustained in flocks where that disease was previously unknown* 
The difBcxilty of retaining the health of our flocks upon dry soils h^ been 
grmt, and the mutton which has been made has been owing to a severe 

* See Eeport on Wheats, by John Morton,in the first volume of the 
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outlay for feediug-si;uffs, "botli com and oil-cako. Where a liberal supply 
of dry food has been given, the ewes did fairly well, and produced a good lot of 
healthy lambs. - The prevalence of foot-rot, or rather lameness from the blood- 
poisoning of foot-and-mouth disease, which prevailed so generally throughout 
the county in 1872 and 1874, has been most perplexing to both shepherd 
and master. Although the herds have been generally healthy, yet from- the 
nature of the grass, and the continued rain upon the animals, it has been 
req^uisite to resort to artificial feeding to make beef with advantage. 

2. As to the <f the fa^rm. The beneficial effect of thorough draining, 
or of naturally dry soils, is as apparent here as in the flocks. The wheat 
stood the severity of the winter, the subsequent wet spring, and the cold wet 
summer, better than any other cereal. But upon a very extensive portion of 
the poor, cold, wet soils of the county the wheat has scarcely paid for seed 
and labour. Particularly is this the case after clover, peas, beans, and vetches, 
as, from the continued wet seasons of the past two years, the slug, in addition 
to the perishing influence of the cold wet, has been most destructive; and 
the thin weak plant remaining was sadly choked with weeds which it was. 
impossible to eradicate. It was quite the exception to. see a field of winter 
beans, so completely were they destroyed. The effects of the late spring were 
hut too apparent on the barley and oat-crops, with the exception of some 
early-plant^ barley npon the dry and highly-cultivated land. Severe losses 
were sustained from the action of the frost npon the uncovered swedes and 
turnips; and as the frost of 1879 commenced unusually early, it was the ex¬ 
ception to see many covered, consequently the feeding-sheep and cattle were 
early forced into the market, and for a few weeks caused depression in price. 
Fortunately the abundant hay and fodder crops of 1878 enabled farmem 
generally to keep their store stock through the very protracted winter,* bnt in 
very many cases the whole was consumed. The fruit, too, was very deficient, 
although one of the healthiest and most abundant blossoms ever seen. In fact, 
the general, prospect in this county is one of the worst I have ever known. 
The continuance of drenching rain upon the manure in uncovered fold-yaads. 
renders the purchasing of artificial feeding-stuffs disheartening, as also tbe 
attempts to cultivate undrained land. Covered fold-yards and drained lands, 
are, I think, two of the most important requirements of the day. . 

T. BnoxHAK. 


WoBCESTEESHiEB .—Lower Olapton^ Stratfordron-Awm. 

1, The IijVe-s#oc7«.—The drop of lambs was an average one. They remained 
in a healthy state, owing to some vetches and rape (mixed) having been 
planted on the 3rd of March to feed them upon, which has produced an ahun- 
daneo of keep. Six pecks of vetches (winter), and 8 lbs, of rape was sown to 
the acre. X think this is the most useful food for lambs, and it should he 
planted in succession, to feed them at ni^t, turning them on the clovers in 
the day. The cattle have not done so well, on account of the excessive 
q^uantity of rain. 

2. (7rops.--The wheat remained, in the gronud without, showing green 
from the first week in November until the latter end of February* The winter 
destroyed a portion of the grains, but still it wonderfully thickened, and on 
my farm looked very even. I only 'plmt two kinds of wheat here, viz. Beedy 
Red and the Sqnare Head—pone after naked fallows. Barley comes after 
fallows, and has suffered more than anything else on my fann. It will not be 
anything like what it should be, for the land is highly farmed and all drained, 
and the seed was well put in. I had a good plant of clover, but, the weather 
has been unfavourable for harvest-work. Winter beans were almost a failure 
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in this district; but I was lucky with mine, and got a very good orop. They 
■were planted fi'om the 16th to the 26th of October, all dibbled* They did 
■not appear out of the ground until the first week in March. 

The effect of the late spring and the drenching rains of the summer will 
be long remembered by the poor farmers. No fallows were profitable: a great 
■deal could not be made fit for planting; and a great deal of land is going out 
of cultivation. With regard to land drainage, I consider a great deal of 
mischief has been done by cross-draining on heavy clay-land. The proper way, 
in my opinion, is to let the water go where it has been accustomed to travel. 
A great deal of land has been thrown out of its old ridge and furrow by the 
use of steam cultivation; and my opinion is, nothing will beat ploughing by 
horses, and keeping your land in ridge and farrow. Where the soil is the 
same as mine, the drains should be 3 feet deep at the furrows. Keep your 
master-drains well attended to, and there will be good results. It is the custom 
of many as soon as harvest is over to smash up the land, for the sake of 
getting rid of the annual weeds and being forward with the work; but my 
experience tells, me ■that a good fiock of ewes will clear all the annual weeds 
away and prepare it for the plough, when land is free from couch and docks. 
A great many sheep have been rotted in this district the last two years. 

Hekby Stxlqou. 


Bebkshiee. — Coohliam^ Maidenhead. 

Wheat could not he so^wn late in the autumn of 1878, or early in the spring 
of 187^ on account of the rain and frost; and the prospect as to future prices 
appeared so unsatisfactory that few were tempted to risk late spring sowing, 
consequently the acreage of wheat was exceptionally small. The ch^acter of 
the season, so imsuitable for the maturing of this crop, produced its natural 
result, and we had on this small acreage a had yield of inferior quality, 
much of it stacked so hastily as to unfit it for immediate threshing. Probably 
3i quarters to the acre will be found on some of the better lau£i, but much 
will yield considerably less than this. 

Barley and oats suffered less than the wheat; hut there are no Ml crops 
of either, and in many cases the crop is miserably deficient in yield and 
quality, and a large proportion was carried badly, the late season having 
induced too great baste, considering the large undergrowth of clover or rubbish. 
The settlement of many ricks and the steam arising from some told their talc. 

The hay-crop, both clover and meadow, although late, was good, in bulk; 
but the continuous rain, or rather the very short intervals wimout rain, ren¬ 
dered it ahnost impossible , to get it together in good order. 

Boot-crops need sunshine as well as rain, and suffered severely from the 
want of it. A few fair pieces of mangold-wurzel were seen, hut the swedes 
were small and poor in the extreme; their growth appeared to have been 
stunted, and they looked starved, even on the best lands in good condition. 
Bape was a good deal gro^vm as a forlorn hope, but it was scanty and bad, and 
altogether the prospect for sheep keep was far worse than I ever knew it. 
Potatoes were almost a failure, although there were a few exceptions where 
tbe coarser sorts had been grown on fresh and dry ground. 

The ground generally got very foul—not only the stubbles but even the 
fellows—as it has been impossible to clean land. 

The late harvest added to this difSculty. Harvest began about September let, 
fflad was not finished till nearly the middle of October. 

It must he understood that the remarks I have made as to yield of the com- 
cropsapply to the loams and lighter lands in this district The state of the 
^day-^ds and iow-lying-Thames lands has been lamentable, I have heard 
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of good clay farms on wMch the yield of <M kinds of com is put at less than 
one quarter per acre. Meadows uear the Thames were in many instances 
floods to such an extent that portions of the crop which had been cut were 
•carried away or completely spoiled, while other portions, varying from 2 or 3 
*to 50 or 60 acres on a single farm were left uncut. 

The fruit-crop has proved a very bad one. Altogether the season has been 
most disastrous to the English farmer; a result due, I believe, to the special 
•character of the weather we have experienced, viz. excessive rain and the 
^absence of sunshine. 

• W. Bulsteobe. 


Buckinghamshiee.— Wodlston, near BletcMey. 

For over forty years my regular practice has been to winter my ewe flock 
by a run in the grass-field in the daytime, and folding them in the yard at 
night, feeding them in cribs with bean-straw. They had always done well, 
giving a good healthy lot of lambs. In the autumn of 1878 my ewes were 
unusually strong; and I treated them in every respect as I had done in former 
years. They remained healthy and strong throughout the winter, yet they 
gave me a poor fall of lambs—20 per cent, either dead, or so weak that they 
•could not live, and 80 per cent, that did live were unusually weak, and did not 
•do well till I had weaned them. The weakness of the lambs must have been 
•caused by the cold winter; but why it should have been so I cannot under- 
•stand, for the ewes came out strong at lambing time, with a full supply of 
milk about them. My tegs that 1 put i^on swedes, cake, com, and hay for 
the winter suffered by cold the mos^ for I lost some 10 per cent, of them by 
inflammation of the lungs. I lost by the same cause only 1 per cent, of my 
ewe-tegs that are kept for stores; they lay all through the winter in the. grass- 
fields, receiving i pint maize daily, and some hay when the ground was 
covered by snow. All that was the matter with my sheep throng the winter 
was inflammation of the lungs, and the curious fact is that the ewe-tegs that 
were left in the field to take care of themselves suffered the least. 

I have no fallow, my land being now all seeded down for per3;nanent pasture. 

WHiLiAac Smith. 


Noeth Kobfolk.— iVbr^ WalsTum^ 

1. Liv6*8tock.---0viv farm contains between five and six hundred acres arable. 
We farm under no particular course, but grow from one-fourth to one-fifth of 
cur land with roots, part mangold and part swedes. No sheep are bred, and 
but few kept, “the soil being more adapted for cattle-feeding, carrying about 
200 head ratween the autumn and spnng, fattened for the London and local 
markets. Our experience of the two past seasons has been anything but 
pleasant or profitable. Our cattle retained their health through the winter; 
but, although fed extravagantly high through winter, they fattened very slowly. 
This we attributed to the inclemenoy of the weather and the want of more 
shelter, our yards being too large in proportion to the sheds,-causing a further 
ik)ss in straw for bedding, and a still: greater one in the destruction of manure, 
the continued rains and enow washing away its more fertilising ingredients. 
We are now building more shedding, indeed coverij^ in the greater portion of 
the yards, to prevent a repetition of this loss, which we believe, during the 
past three seasons, has more than equalled the cost of the buildings now in 

&. Oropa.--'We had a good crop com in 1678, and secured the greater 

VQIi. XVI.—S. 8. B 
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portion of tlie wheat in good condition; but our barley was injured by the* 
excessive rains that followed, to the extent of. from 10s* to 20s. per quarter. 
The wheat that was left was much sprouted, and damaged from 3s. to 8s, per 
quarter. Some of this loss might have been avoided by an earlier commence¬ 
ment of harvest, and by more care in setting up the wheat after the reaper, the 
sheaves requiring to be set up straight and firm, and not too many in a shook; 
ten are sufficient, or even fewer, if placed in a circular foinn to represent a cone. 
After the completion of the harvest of 1878 we had a brief interval of fine 
weather, which enabled us to do a little in the way of autumn tillage; but a 
rainy season again set in, continuing more or less till the month of December, 
when snow and frost visited us. We succeeded in getting about three-fourths 
of the autumn-wheat sown, and with much diflaculty got the mangold off the 
ground and secured. This crop was good; the swedes scarcely an average. 
There was no chance to secure or store any of the latter; numbers of acres 
entirely destroyed by the frost, were cut up in the spring and ploughed into 
the land for barley, resulting in a laid crop- This manuring proved more- 
potent than a fair dressing of niti-ate of soda and superphosphate. 

Wheats on wet and undiained land were thinly planted, and altogether a. 
very indiiffetent crop; and even upon dry sound soils, both spring and autumn- 
sown, bull^ and apparently good, proved a disappointment, the ears being 
more blighted and defective than we had* ever seen them, and the yield 
generally had. What otherwise could be expected from the extraordinary wet 
season &ey experienced ? Barley on the strong and wet lands was a miserable 
failure; hut on well-farmed porous soils not to he complained of. The same* 
may be said of oats. Winter beans were in this district entirely destroyed by 
the frost. ‘The land was well-manured in the early spring and resown with 
spri^ beans and peas. The former promised a fine crop; the latter a very 
indirorent one. 

Both mangold and swedes were a good plant, at least upon all light or 
mixed soils, but filthy in the extreme. It was impossible to destroy the weeds, 
especially the chickweed, which grows as fast as it is cut. Potatoes, both 
early and late and of all kinds, were universally diseased. 

I have farmed for a period of forty years and never remember a season so* 
fraught with disaster, nor one likely to be attended with such serious con¬ 
sequences to the English fanner, 

W, OUBITT. 


Hampshibb,— jNbr^7i5roo/c, Micheldever, 

The drox) of lambs was an average one, but there was a large number of 
deaths among the young ewes. Horses and cattle kept in good health, and 
the pigs in very good health. After clover the wheat looked very thin in the 
early spring, but improved greatly afterwards. On tiie mangold ground the 
wheat appeared to be little afieoted by the eold winter, but it did not continue 
to do so well afterwards. After turnips, fed off by the sheep, the wheat always 
promised fairly, Eivett wheat after wheat look^ bad all along; it was sown 
late and was hardly up when the frost began. The varieties grown are 
lOxed Eed-and-White, Bromwich, Oolden Drop, Square Head, Club Bed, and 
Rivett, With exception of the Eivett, as noticed above, no particular sort 
appears to have suffered more than another. My imprestion from observaftion. 
is, that the late frosts and snows and cold weather did more damage to the 
wheat than the severe wither of the, winter. 

The winter frosts made a splendid s^-bed for the barley and* and the 
dry weather of March (when the rainfall here was only "84 in.) was very 
useful for eleaning the, wd«, The soil here beix^ light, on ohalh, there is no 
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draining required, and were it not that the hay-crop was damaged seriously, 
prospects would have been good, as wheat, oats, and barley did feirly well. I 
was during the spricg a good deal on some heavy land in Essex, drained 
4 feet deep, and examined some of the drains; the land was soaked with 
water, and the crop ruined. The pipes were about a quarter full of clay, but 
I could see no evidence of their Mng stopped up entirely, yet there was 
almost no water running out of the main outfalls. The conclusion I came to 
was that the frost had pulverised the clay, and the rainfall of April, May and 
June had beaten it down and almost puddled it, rendering it impervious, and 
preventing the water getting down to the 4-feet drains. A depth of 3 feet 
would, I think, have given a better chance. On this heavy land all the crops 
were bad; but the damage chiefly resulted from the excessive rain of the 
summer months and the low temperature during that period. 

James A. Oaibd. 


Hampshire. — Ghalcomhe^ Winchester. 

1. lAve-stoch .—^Hampshire is one of the largest sheep-breeding counties in 
En^and, and the Hampshire Downs, which attain enormous weights and are 
especially remarkable for early maturity, are almost exclusively kept. Their 
flesh is nearly if not quite equal to the Southdown. I have had them 100 lbs. 
weight at .9 months, and I have sold 100 to the butcher at that age at 80s. 
per head. The lambing season begins early in February, and at that time 
there was last year abundance of hay and a fair quantity of roots, but the hay 
was bad and the roots became affected by the frost. Cake was ^nerally used 
after lambing with the doubles and young ewes, but, notwilhstanding, the 
flocks fell away in condition., and the breed of lambs was worse than I ever 
knew, and more ewes died. The flocks of the county were worth less in the 
sprinz as couples than the ewes alone would have made in the previous autumn. 
They nad more than lost their winter’s keep. The cold and late spring caused 
a working out of the hay, and green food was slow in comiog; till in my the 
rain came on and thereafter ccmdnued, so that the roots were got in with di& 
culty and could not be hoed, consequently many acres have been |doughed up, 
or fed off prematurely with the weeds. 

Few cattle are kept in this cotmty, as there is little pasture beside water- 
meadows, which are usually kept for sheep, with the exception of farms near 
any railway station which supplies milk to London; and as the cows are kept 
in a very artificial way, the severe winter had no especial effect upon them. 
A few Irish steers are bought to eat stiwand cake, but, owing to the extreme 
cold and the fall in the value of cattle, they were not a success last year. 

The autumn of 1878 was not un^vourable for sowing and general cleaning 
and cultivation, and steam-tackle was freely resorted to. I have two double 
sets of Fowler’s tackle; but there are also many sets let out at a moderate 
rate. The wheat was put in well, but so cold was the weather that mudh. of 
it never made an appearance for foxa months and then, especially the Bivett, 
looked very sickly and thin. On the light lands the frost thinned it, and on 
the heavy the wet had the same effect. The crop looked worst on the latter 
description of land, and altogether was a bad one. The spring com was well 
planted, and the oats looked well and were the crop of me seasom Barley 
was fairly good on well-fermed light land, but useless on heavy, wet and cold 
ground. Fine weather was sorely needed for everything; flrs^ to save the 
hay; then for deaning roots; and lastly, but not least, for all varieties of com. 

J. Strattoh. 
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Sussex,— Ghiclmter. 

1. Homed stock, where fed on hay, thrived well, even with a 
smaller amount of roots than usual, the hay having been harvested in prime 
condition in 1878; but those fed on straw, with the usual amount of roots, did 
badly, straw of that year’s growth being very inferior. We were very free 
from disease amongst stock. Sheep did well, with very few losses; but the 
drop of lambs varied a great deal. The forward ewes, lambing about Christmas 
and January, did very well, with a capital fall of lambs for early fatting. The 
flock which lambed from middle of February to middle of March did very 
badly, losing a great many ewes, with a very short fall of lambs. I breed 
from my ewe-tegs at twelve months old. They lambed from middle of March 
till middle of April, and did well. The forward ewes were Hampshire Downs, 
in-lamb when I bought them (end of August). I allowed them as many roots 
as they liked to eat, with about 1 lb. of hay apiece daily. The flock (South- 
downs) were allow^ very few swedes, as much out chaff (half bay and half 
oat-straw) as they would eat, and about J lb. of best linseed-cake daily from 
the beginning of January. The ewe-tegs had as many white turnips as tiie}’’ 
would, eat, 1 lb. of hay per day, but no cake before they lambed. The forward 
ewes were kept on a medium soil, light brick-earth, and lambed there. The 
flock we kept on a strong brick-earth, and lambed there. The ewe-tegs we 
kept in the pame field as the dock until they began lambing, then they were 
sent to the homestead where the forward ewes were keeping, and lambed in 
the same fold. The ewes and lambs did not do well during the summer* 
suffering a good deal from foot-rot and the great amount of moisture in their 
food; hut they kept healthy till they were weaned. 

2. -I do not generally begin wheat sowing before October 20tb. We 
h^ a very wet time to put it in, and some land which would have been sown 
with wheat had to stand over for spring-sowing. After the wheat was sown 
it lay in the ground longer than I ever knew it before; and when it did come 
up it was with a very weak shoot, which could not make way against the 
hard weather we had. Wheat after rape or fallow-crop answered best, then 
after fed lea, and the red-clover lea was worse than any other. In the gftTrn? 
field you could see to a foot where the red clover grew. Much of it was a 
failure altogether, and had to be ploughed up or re-sown. Bed wheats appear 
to have stood this trying time much better than white, promising a large 
return. In my^ neighbourhood we have a wheat peculiar to this district, 
called "Old-fashioned Red and White-strawed,” being a mixed wheat; the red 
having white chaff, similar to Red Nursery, with a bolder berry. This sort 
was one of the worst this year, after Talavera and Fluff, which, however, arc 
very little sown here. I have sown a considerable quantity of Biddle’s 
Imperial* for several years; it answers well on our fed leas, having a stiff 
straw. Being very heavy in the bushel, millers are very fond of it after 
bupng it a few limes. It was introduced here a few years since by 
F. Fad'mck, Ssq., of Thomey, who had the seed from Herefordshire, whence we 
get a change of seed now. It grows very much more white after being grown 
here a few years. I did not sow any wheat in the spring, but I hear it is 
better than the autumn-sown. Owing to the wet weather, barley and oats 
were not sown so soon as usual by a month, not beginning before the 8th of 
M^Gh ; but it was a very good seed-bed for our land, ;&e hard frosts having 
puivensea the land wonderfully. They came up, and tuomised well. ' 

preparing for the root-&ops, it was quite im- 
posfflble if not done in the autumn of the previous yeiar. I was fortunate in 
having my worst pieces done at that time, for any that was not attended to 

* ^ p. 109 in the * JouraaV voL x. 8, s. 
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then could not he done in the spring or summer, especially where the land 
was not drained. I have been long enough in my farm to get my ditches and 
water-courses well out, and to drain most of the land to a depth of 4 icet 
6 inches. It has also been drained with the old turf or wedge drains some 
years ago; these we cut asunder and fill up with broken chalk down to the 
deeper tile^drains. This plan carries the water off very quickly, and I begin 
to think almost too quickly, for I am afraid the water takes some of the 
properties of the manure down with it, the benefit of which is lost to the land. 
This evil, however, we must not mind so much as stagnant water, which is 
injurious in any year, and more in a year like the present. Mangolds did not 
like their circumstances at all, and not more than a fourth of the ground sown 
remained with a crop of mangolds on it. Swedes and turnips did better and 
grew away well; but the continued wet prevented their being sown so soon 
as usual by nearly a mouth. The weeds started and raced with the young 
plants. Labour being plentiful, we could check this by hoeing, but it did not 
kill them. I am speaking only of my own farm and of crops grown on the 
level land below Chichester. I hear they were very bad on the hills and in 
sandy land. I think I should have stated that where roots were sown after 
once ploughing in summer they looked best; in other years we could get 
nothing worth speaking of without two or three ploughings. 

0. J, Drewitt. 


Dorsetshire.— Waterston^ DorclmUr, 

, 1. -The winter of 1878-79 was the most trying for sheep I 

ever experienced. My stock consists of 950 flock ewes and about 400 hoggetts; 
the latter were kept on roots and hay (swedes from November to May) and 
did fairly well; the roots were pulled beforehand, but not cut for them. The 
ewes were well kept, and fed as carefully as possible on turnips and bay, 
with a run on old pasture part of the day, till the end of January. If the 
turnip land was wet, they were not allowed to lie on it* About a week 
before they commenced lambing they were given some old hay on grass; and 
a yard was prepared to put them in by night, should the weather he rough. The 
first part of the lambing time it was very cold, but drythe lambs came 
strong, and the ewes were healthy. We generally lose some ewes at this 
period from straining. When the snow came, with cold rain and wet and 
mud under foot, we found a change; lambs were bom apparently healthy, 
but died when two or three days old* Ewes did not get over their difficulties 
so well. A plentiful supply of straw was at hand, hut the latter part of 
the lambing was not nearly so good as the beginning. There was a large pro¬ 
portion of twins, or the crop of lambs would have been very deficient; as it 
was, we were 150 short, and lost 4 ^r cent, of ewes. The sheep did badly 
all the spring. They were well snpplied with swedes, hay and grass, and had 
the run of the young clovers, and the mothem of the wether lambs had oats 
for a time, but never did so well as usual. When put in the water-meadows 
in April, both ewes and lambs scoured very considerably. We lost lambs 
continually. 

I believe the swedes, although not rotten, were of inferior quality, from' the 
effects of the severe frosts; and all green food, turnip-tops, clovers and grass, 
from lack of sun and the low temperature which prevailed all the spring, 
were not so wholesome or nutritious as is generally the case. Fortunately 
the previous year*s hay was both good and plentiful, ^d the sheep were supplied 
with it for nearly seven months. My sheep stock had most attention, caused 
me more anxiety, and I think suffered more from the past untoward season 
than anything else. Many ewes pined away and died in the spring from the 
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effects of tliis winter. Some of my neighbours were equally unfortunate. I 
believe farms exposed to the north and north-east suffered most. 

My dairy of sixty cows lived, in yards on straw, with cake, and a few 
roots, or a run out by day on some rough pasture, and did well and calved 
all right. 

Horses had an easy time of it. Some days during the hard weather they 
were not out; but two or three were nearly constantly employed carting 
roots to the i^eltered spots and leeward hedges for the sheep. 

2. As to the croups of the farm, • My system of cropping is the seven-field; 
viz. 1. Wheat; 2. Barley; 3. Boots, preceded by Italian rye-grass, rye, winter 
barley, trifolium or vetches in succession; 4, Boots, rape, or kale; 5. Corn, 
chiefly wheat with clover seeds; 6. Glover, mown for hay; 7. Glover, 

^ Wheat was all sown in October and November, but it made little growth 
all the winter; in fact, much of the wheat-land looked like a bare fallow. 
The plant was always thin, but I do not think much was killed by frost. 
On very light chalk-land it was sown after the presscr, and consequently was 
well buried. In March, which was fortunately a dry month, it was rolled, 
well harrowed,* and rolled again; and ultimately looked far better than I 
ever ,<expecte^ The surffice filled up, except in some spots, and the ears were 
a size. 

Barley, chiefly after wheat-stubble (which was smashed up after harvest, 
and well worked and cleaned in the spring) was well put in, except on strong 
land, which should have had an extra ploughing if fine weather could have 
been insured. Even that was well pulverised by the frost and had a good 
surface; but the quantity of rain in June (nearly 6 inches) was a great 
injury to the barley, making it look very yellow; and the flag became struck 
wi^ rust and blighted. 

Oats were generally good; the wet season has suited them. 

Clover afforded a fair cut, though fed late, All hay was more or less 
damaged. 

We now come to the all important root-crop. I sow about 200 acres of 
the various kinds, for feeding in succession; and my system gives nearly half 
this quantity after a previous root-crop. This enables me to get tib.e land in 
order without much trouble, and. to fell mangold, rape, or kale, as soon as 
barley sowing is completed. My land this year was therefore prepared, and 
the bulk of the crop got in before the heavy rains of June and the hegiiming 
of this month; and consequently I had a capital plant of all kinds, each 
made vigorous growth; and a good part of the hoeing was done. The early 
part of the season the fallows worked exceedingly well, thanks to the firoat; 
and none of my crops suffered from turnip-fly or wire-worm, 

I will only add that I have a great variety of soils; some very light, on 
gravel and sand, some strong clay with large flints; but the greater portion 
of my farm is a chalky loam, not very deep, with chalk subsoil; and being 
naturally dry, I was not impeded in my work by the wet spring to any great 
extent. 

^ Bichabd Gbnge. 

succession of local reports, each of which possesses some 
special interest, is more likely to he studied than a formal essay 
would be, in which the general result extracted from them might 
he presented to the reader. These reports have therefore been 
given separately; and there only remains the task of pointing 
ont a few of the more important lessons which they seem to 
teach. In the first place, it must be acknowledged that even the 
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picture of misfortune, gloomy as it is, in which they concur, 
<does not sufficiently represent the disastrous truth of the past 
agricultural year. Great as the losses have been, and general 
onough to override and overwhelm such attempts at resistance or 
recovery as might, under a less severe infliction, have presented 
us with useful and instructive results, the picture given of them 
in the above reports is insulBBcient in almost every aspect. They 
were for the most part written immediately before harvest; and 
^though most of them have been since submitted to the writers, 
^nd have received their corrections up to a more recent date, 
there is, nevertheless, a great deal of disastrous experience which 
has since been realised. The character of the corn-harvest has 
been ascertained beyond a doubt by the threshing-machine. 
And the true dimensions of the unprecedented prevalence of the 
liver-rot in sheep have become more accurately known. Both 
of these experiences are a true consequence of the weather 
during the period covered by Mr. G. J. Symons’ Meteorological 
Report in the outset of this paper. The weather of the subse- 

2 uent months, unusually severe though it has been, has been 
Iso imusually dry; but it has been as little able to remedy the 
mischief done by the previous wet season on the health of our 
flocks as it could be to remedy the evil done to the wheat-crop 
■already harvested. The sheep-rot, the germs of which had had 
4such scope given them by the wet weather Of the season described 
by Mr. Symons, had only begun to display itself when these 
reports originally came in. Since that time the disaster has 
assumed really national proportions. Even in dry and arable 
counties, such as Norfolk a3id Sussex, which have certain marshy 
and grass-land districts, instances of the destruction of whole 
flocks are reported; and the county, and agricultural papers 
have been full of cases of the kind in the midland and western 
counties, where grass-land is more general. Examples, quoted 
by the ‘ Bradford Observer,’ from the correspondence of a local 
firm of wool-merchants, are given of the enormous losses of sheep- 
, farmers in the counties of Northampton, Warwick, Worcester, 
Oxford, Stafford, Gloucester, Somerset, and Devonshire ; and it 
cannot be doubted that the next annual Agricultural Statistics 
’ published by the Board of Trade will show a marked diminu- 
^ tion of the sheep-stock throughout the country in consequence. 

' In low-lying districts, and on badly-drained pasture-lands, the 
losses have been ruinous. 

The experience of the corn-harvest is perhaps reported with 
sufficient truth in the correspondence given above. It was accu¬ 
rately anticipated, both from the appearance of th^ crops in the 
ripening ear, and from the knowledge that a wet and cold May 
and June rendered it certain that the actual yield must fall 
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below the promise of the harvest-field. Accordingly, of the 
returns to the * Agricaltural Gazette,’ given in the midst of har¬ 
vest-time, more than three-fourths of the reports of the wheat- 
crop, and three-fifths of those of the barley-crop, stated it to 
be below an average. The oat-crop, indeed, was the only fair 
corn-crop of the year. Mr. Lawes’ account of his experience at 
Rothamsted gave an even more disastrous picture of the corn 
produce of the country ; and in the * Times ’ of March ‘3, Mr. 
T. C. Scott has pointed out that the quantity of home-grown 
wheat reported as delivered at market during the first six months 
since last harvest has been only 3,276,000 quarters as compared 
with 5,873,000 quarters during the corresponding period of 
1878-9. “ The quality indeed of the home-produce has been 

so exceptionally inferior, that much of it has been given to live¬ 
stock, and has not therefore appeared in those returns” this year.. 
To.appreeiate with accuracy the position of the English farmer 
generally, however, we must, to losses in the flock and to 
dimmished receipts in the corn-market, add the very dirty con¬ 
dition of much of the arable land; and, above all, the great loss 
of capital due to a succession of bad seasons. It is certain that 
fallows never were fouler than they were last autumn; and flock 
and stock and farm capital were never lower than the seasons 
described by Mr. Symons have left them. No wonder that one 
of my correspondents in Lancashire adds to his report,~ 
“ Farmers have at length been taught when valuing the rent they 
can afford to give, to take into their consideration what effect 
a succession of bad seasons may have upon the occupation,” 

A large number of reports have reached me from many Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch counties for which I have not been able to find 
room. They tell the same story as those already quoted* Mr, 
W. Smith, of West Drums, Forfarshire, after relating his experi¬ 
ence, says;— 

"This is a gloomy enoiigli picture, but I am very sure it is not overdrawn.. 
I have farmed a pretty large extent of arable and pasture land since 1836,. 
and I have a registry of farm operations ever since 1 put my hand to the 
work. I have recorded no such season as the present in all that time. The 
lessons such seasons teach are really few. We cannot contend with 
Nature in such a mood. Had the calamity been confined to one year it 
might havjB been got over, but after a succession of bad seasons this one will, 
in my opinion, he the ruin of thousands of even our compamtively well-to-do 
men. It is believed that nothing has been known like it since 1816, which ^ 
our fathers spoke of as next to 1799 and 1800, as being the most fatal year- 
in farming on record.” 

This inability to furnish lessons is a consequence of the overv 
degree of the general failure. Ajij^yiag to Mr. C. 
of Evesham, for iustanoe, for any experience he might 
have, in which drained and nndrained land could this year be 
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contrasted, he replies, “ I cannot help you. The wet, cold season 
has told on all land—clay (drained and undrained), gravel, 
sand, and chalk—alike. Strange to say, some dry lands seem 
to have suffered more, especially in quality of both wheat and 
barley, than heavy clays. Grass-land farmers are not much 
better off. Feeding, dairying, and young cattle have all done 
badly. Sheep almost everywhere are more or less affected by 
the rot.^^ If any lessons at all can be gathered, they are, as 
regards the winter and early spring months, in the words of a 
Lanarkshire correspondent (1), early and comfortable housing 
of all cattle on the farm; and (2) early securing and storing 
all green crops before winter against loss, however promising 
the season may appear to be. The advantages of covered yards 
for stock, and of energy and activity at harvest-time whether of 
corn or roots, are undoubtedly among the experiences of the 
period we have passed through. And, as to land drainage, 
whether an overwhelming and continuous downfall of rain has 
or has not made clay-land—drained and undrained alike— 
equally unmanageable and unproductive during 1879, we are 
not likely any the more to lose our confidence in it as a neces¬ 
sary first step to good and economical management, whether of 
soil or manure, in all ordinary seasons. 

The two principal lessons of the year appear to me to be 
represented best of all in the letters from Mr. C. Randell, .o-f 
Evesham, and Mr. G. Brown, of Watten; and they point 
to liberty of action, as affording at once the opportunity and 
the stimulus of the tenant-farmer in all cases of unusual difficulty, 
whether due to weather or to markets or disease. Mr. Randell 
in particular advocates liberty for the cultivator to choose what 
crops he shall grow and how he shall dispose of them; aiid 
Mr. Brown gives an admirable example of what activity and 
resolution may accomplish in the circumstance of a most 
difficult harvest-time. 

1 cannot do better, in conclusion, than recommend any one 
who may have followed these pages hitherto, to turn back to 
the beginning and read once more the communications from 
Mr. Randell and Mr. Brbwn, which head the long series of in¬ 
structive and valuable report of which this paper for the most 
part consists.* 

- ^ 

* It is hardly fair to the hay- and com-dryiag machine of JJIr. W. A. Gibhs, of 
Gillwell Park, Ohingford, Essex, which jie has been for many years urging on 
the attention of the farmer, that this reference to its efficacy, as one of the lessons 
of the season, should be placed only as a footnote to a page. It wiU, however, 
perhaps be more likely to catch tire eye by its separate position here. And it is 
desirable that it should not be passed over. A model was exhibited at 
Kilbum, and the machine itself was shown in operation not far from the Show- 
yard. There is now ample testimony to its efficiency, and, though I caainot yet 
speak from personal experience, there seems to me no reason now to doubt that 
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XIV.— Oiservatiom on the Disease of the Coio^ commonly known 
as Dropping after Calving. By Jamess Beabt Simonds, 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College. 

XJnbee various names^ such as Drop, Dropping after calving, 
Milk fever, Puerperal fever, Adynamic fever, Parturient apo¬ 
plexy, &c., a fatal disease attaching the cow shortly after or 
even occasionally before or at the time of parturition has long 
been recognised. 

In days gone by the pathology of the malady was very im¬ 
perfectly understood, and consequently the most conflicting 
opinions thereon were promulgated by writers on cattle patho¬ 
logy, as well as by practitioners of veterinary medicine. Even 
in the present day it cannot be said that a uniformity of opinion 
prevails, many persons still clinging to the views which were 
first advanced by the late Mr. Youatt, in his work on * Cattle, 
their Breeds, Management, and Diseases’ (18S4), viz. that 
this disease is primarily inflammation of the womb or of the 
peritoneum, but that it afterwards assumes an intensity of 
character truly specific.” With more correct views, however, 
other,authors and practitioners now regard the disease as non- 
injlammatory^ and as being dependent on functional derange¬ 
ment of the brain and nervous system. 

The Name. —abandon all other names to give preference 
to Parturient apoplexy^ notwithstanding that some of them may 
convey to the mind the existence of well-marked symptoms of 
the disease, such as Dropping after calving* The term MiOi 
fever I also hold to be inappropriate; but by no means so 
^ much so as Puerperal fever^ which strictly means Child-bed 
fever,” and consequently ought never to have been used in con¬ 
nection with parturition of the cow. Like dropping after calving, 
Adynamic fexer^ —loss of power associated with fever—^points to 
the inability of the animal to,rise; but beyond this we learn 


at a cost not mueb esceeeding tliat of ordiimy haymaking in average weather, the 
last stages of the process can, In a difficult season, be accomplished artificially with 
economy and success. Spch a testimony as that of Mr. Eoadick, of Quintain Hill, 
Waltham Abbey, certainly deserves attention: Nineteen loads of damaged hay, 
which would otherwise have been useless, were rendered fit for stacking at the 
rate of 2i loads per hour. I realized 602. or 702. by tb© day and a-half use of the 
hay dryer” Mr. Ainsworth, of Smithells Hall, Bolton, also writes; “I have 
saved a Dutch bamful of hay during rain and without any roof over the 
jnaehine.’^ We are none of us disposed to make permanent costly preparation 
again^ what is only on exceptional disaster; but on the home and central ^rms 
of an bstate, and on large farms anywhere, and among the plant of those contract 
men whose services for threshing, steam-ploughing, drilling, &c., are in most 
di^Wota to be hared, it seems no longer doubtful that Mr. Gibbs's hay and com 
teer Jtoild find a place. 

^ lu anoth^ p^ of this Essay I shall speak of Adynamic fever in connection 
with an.aniihat’s incapability to rise when pregnant. 
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nothing by the addition of the term either of the symptoms or 
nature of the malady. 

It was not until 1836 that an effectual effort was made to 
get rid even of the name of Puerperal fever, then so generally 
applied, and also of the disease being of an inflammatory nature. 
In that year an animated discussion took place in the Veterinary 
Medical Association, when the late Mr. Youatt stated that his 
opinion of the nature of the disease had undergone a change, 
and that he took strong objections to the name of Puerperal 
fever. Many of the speakers nevertheless defended both the 
name and the inflammatory theory, while others considered the 
digestive organs as being chiefly implicated. Some spoke of 
the secretion of milk being arrested, but only one or two drew 
attention to the evident derangement of the nervous system. The 
most definite opinion, however, of the nervous system being 
chiefly involved, was at that time expressed by the late Mr. 
Friend, of Walsall, who, in a communication to the ‘ Veteri¬ 
narian/ wrote as follows: “I consider the disease to be one 
originating in the organic motor nerves.” The dim light which 
was thus shed on the pathology of the malady was, however, 
only discerned by a few practitioners, and for three or four years 
longer the pages of the * Veterinarian ’ continued to be occupied 
with conflicting opinions, both on the propriety of the name and 
the pathology of the malady. Progress, however, was made; 
and in 1840 the writer of the present paper went beyond many 
members of the profession who even regarded the nervous 
system as principally involved, and expressly stated that such 
derangement depended entirely on an apoplectic wndilim of the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Experience has shown the correctness of this view of the 
pathology of the disease, and hence the appropriateness of 
the name, Parturient apophayn 

Sttsoeptibility. —^No animal of the farm except the cow is 
the subject of the malady, although all are liable to be attacked 
with inflammatory and other diseases at the period of parturi¬ 
tion. Even’ with cows, all are not equally predisposed to par¬ 
turient apoplexy, young being less so than aged. Heifers 
producing their frst calf when about two years and a half old 
may be regarded as altogether insusceptible, and the same may 
be said with reference to their second calving, as a rule. Succeed¬ 
ing labours, however, are attended with greater danger even up 
to the time that the cow may be rightly designated an old one. 

Potent for evil as advanced age undoubtedly is, it cannot, never¬ 
theless, be affirmed that the oldest animals will he attacked, for 
daily experience proves that many a middle-aged cow will fall a 
victiuot to the disease, although there are older animals in the 
same herd. The capability of a cow to yield a large quantity 
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of milk exercises considerable predisposing influence, and bad 
milkers are therefore, as a rule, found to be far less susceptible to 
the disease. As the mammary glands may be said to be at their 
fullest development, if not immediately at their greatest activity, 
at the third calving, so it would appear that adultism becomes 
more dangerous when combined with the power to produce a 
full lacteal secretion at the time of parturition. 

Besides this combination, susceptibility is greatly increased 
by breed; well-bred Yorkshire cows and English-^hred Jersey 
cows being most susceptible, thriving Suffolk and Ayrshire and 
Dutch cows following in the rear. Well-bred animals have, as 
is well known, an hereditary predisposition to early maturity, 
and even plethora. * And although it cannot be said that good 
milkers” are plethoric animals, still an innate tendency, depend¬ 
ing on breed, to accumulate flesh, materially adds to their sus¬ 
ceptibility to be attacked with the disease. Generous feeding, 
more especially if associated with this hereditary predisposition, 
and a capability of yielding a full quantity of milk, will neces¬ 
sarily increase this liability. It has often been observed that 
cows of this description, whicH in the latter period of utero- 
gestation have ceased to give milk, and are generously fed, and 
perhaps allowed to remain at pasture in the summer when the 
rest of the herd are driven home for milking, have their suscep¬ 
tibility even thereby increased. These several things explain, 
in part, the well-established fact of the disease being prevalent 
in some districts and rarely seen in others. 

Some persons have sought an explanation of this localisation 
of parturient apoplexy simply in the character of the soil, the 
rich quality of the food, and the generous feeding of the animals. 
It is true that on sandy and poor soils the malady is rare; but 
its prevalence in other districts does not exclusively depend on 
an opposite condition of the soil, nor on the good management 
or richness of the grazing land, nor on the high feeding of the 
cows; nor, may I add, is it due to the large number of animals 
which are kept within a limited area* In many dairy districts, 
where these conditions exist, but where well-bred and good milk¬ 
ing cows are sparsely distributed, very few cases of parturient 
apoplexy are seen. I am practically familiar with many such 
districts, as with others where the malady is exceedingly rife. 

In speaking of the causes which favour predisposition, the 
influence of the weather must not be lost sight of. In the 
height of summer, although fewer cows may calve within a 
given area, more cases will occur than in the spring, when the 
larger number of calves are born. It is also noteworthy that in 
some years the disease is comparatively rare, while in others it 
is very prevalent. 

In considering the predisposing causes of the attack, attention 
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may also be directed to the conformation of bovine animals, 
their liability to great excitation at the time of parturition, 
and their idiosyncrasy or natural tendency to brain disturb¬ 
ance especially when suffering from diseases which implicate 
the functions of the stomachs, and none the less also of the 
uterus and other organs. Compared with simple-stomached 
herbivora, and with many other ruminants, bovine animals are 
short-necked, and are provided with a more capacious venous 
system, for the return of the blood from the brain. This latter 
anatomical peculiarity probably depends on the greater length of 
time which they naturally occupy in grazing, and the necessary 
pendent position of the head during the whole of such time. 

The shortness of the neck may, however, exert an influence also 
in the production of that excited condition of the brain which 
is often observed both in cows and heifers immediately after 
parturition in the defence of their young. Their ordinary docile 
habit is not unfrequently changed to such an extent as to amount 
to parturient delirium, rendering it dangerous to approach them, 
and not unfrequently leading to their killing their offspring. 

Conformation and advanced age in cows, as in the human 
subject, are powerful agents in the production of apoplectic 
attacks. Susceptibility is also increased by a previous attack. 
Cows which recover from the disease are exceedingly liable to 
become victims to ii at the next calving. Exceptions are, how¬ 
ever, now and then met with; but the danger is so great that 
no risk of the kind should be run. 

In the preceding observations 1 have endeavoured to explain 
most of the causes which increase the susceptibility of an animal 
to be attacked, and 1 here add that among such causes is that of 
the period of utero-gestation being fully completed. The malady 
does not attend, or very rarely, on abortion or premature labour, 
nor even on protracted labour, especially if manual assistance 
has been necessary to efiect delivery. 

Inflammation of the uterus, with which dropping has so long 
been confounded, follows commonly enough on first births, and 
in young and also impoverished animals and had milkers^ as well 
as on cases of abortion^ premature labours^ and mechanicaUy^sisted 
deliveries. These, indeed, are fruitful sources of inflammation 
of the uterus, but not of apoplectic attacks. 

Another marked difference between the two affections is the 
time which elapses subsequent to delivery and the occurrence of 
ill-health. Inflammation of the uterus rarely shows itself before 
the fourth or fifth day after parturition, and is always preceded 
by febrile excitement and its concomitants, whereas, as has been 
stated, the susceptibility to parturient apoplexy has either greatly 
diminished or entirely passed away, by the expiration of the third, 
or fourth day at the furthest, after delivery. Coma also does not 
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necessarily belong to inflammation; but it is the leading dia¬ 
gnostic symptom of dropping/^ 

Again, in inflammation of the uterus, death rarely follows in 
less than four to five days; while in dropping, forty-eight hours, 
with very few exceptions, is the extreme period of duration. 
Cows which, as “ in-calvers,” are sent from market to market, 
undergoing exertion thereby, are rendered less liable to dropping, 
blit not to inflammation. Lastly, I may repeat that every 
variety of animal is liable to inflammation of the uterus, but 
the cow only to parturient apoplexy. 

Pathologt. —From what has been advanced, it will be seen 
that I regard “ dropping after calving ” as true apoplexy, due 
to the act of parturition. In what way the apoplectic attack 
may be caused is not so easy to determine. Some persons have 
spoken of its production by the “ throwing back into the system of 
the access of blood which had been sent to the foetus ” in utero* 
Strictly speaking, no such throwing back takes place; the foetus 
having its own independent set of blood-vessels. It is quite true, 
however, that by the contraction of the walls of the uterus after 
delivery its vessels are closed against the passage of the blood to 
a very great extent, and consequently for a time repletion of |l 11 
the other vessels of the body may be said to exist. Doubtless 
the rapidity with which balance of the circulation is obtained 
will be in proportion to the activity of the several secretory 
organs, and perhaps by none more so than by the mammary 
glands. A free secretion of milk, especially charged as it now 
is with colostrum^ gives earlier and more complete relief to the 
vessels than would be alforded by any other secretion—^milk 
and blood being so closely allied in composition* It is, how¬ 
ever, to be remembered that this secretion often precedes partu-^ 
ritioB, and continues until arrested by the apoplectic attack i and 
not only so, hut until coma succeeds, and that during this time 
aU the other secreting glands are apparently in a state of activity. 
Simple repletion of the blood-vessels, under such circumstances,, 
would be early removed, and doubtless fairly completed by the 
third or fourth day, not until which Ume^ howeter, will the attack 
in many instances be found to occur. 

With reference to the relationship existing between the 
nervous system and the secretion of milk, it may be affirmed 
that no secretion is so much under the influence, of nerve force. 
It is not improbahle that science may hereafter establish a close 
connection between an attack of parturient apoplexy and the 
capability of the mammary glands not merely to secrete but to 
freely effect the formation of the granulated cells of colostrum^ 
with which the frst milk is so largely charged. By their free pro¬ 
duction, it may certainly be affirmed that fatty matter is effectively 
and in a mpid manner eliminated from the blood, thus reducing 
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plethora of the vessels and changing the character of the fluid, 
and probably its action thereby over the entire nervous system. 

The influence of nerve force upon the amount of the lacteal 
secretion is doubtless best seen in the human subject, as is that 
of the character of the secretion itself. Dr. Carpenter, in his 
‘ Manual of Physiology,^ says, ‘‘ Under the influence of grief or 
anxiety the secretion of milk is either checked altogether, or it is 
diminished in amount and deteriorated in quality. The secre¬ 
tion is usually checked altogether by terror, and under the influ¬ 
ence of violent passion it may be so changed in its characters as 
to produce the most injurious and even fatal consequences to 
the infant.” 

I. quote this passage chiefly to show the probability of an 
alteration in the power of the mammary glands in secreting 
the first or colostric milk, as having an important and direct 
influence over the nervous system, or indirectly upon it through 
the quality of the blood; this in turn depending upon the 
amount of fatty matter the circulating fluid contains, or, in 
other words, on the quantity of colostrum which is secreted 
immediately before or after parturition. It is not difficult to 
understand how, under such circumstances, the blood and the 
nervous system can act and re-act abnormally on each other. 

. So closely attendant on parturition is an attack of the disease, 
that in a few instances the cow has fallen even before the birth 
of the calf had been completed. Parturient apoplexy, however, 
as a rule, occurs shortly after calving, and may happen at any 
tinie, as before stated, between the birth of the calf and the close 
of the fourth day. Why the liability should cease so soon 
is not easy to determine. It may possibly, as h^ been hinted 
at, depend on the excitability of the nervous system being now 
removed by the mammary glands having eliminated with the 
lacteal secretion a large proportion of the fatty matter of the blood 
in the cells of colostrum. In support of this view is the well- 
known fact that by this time the milk has to a great extent lost 
the characters of a colostric secretion. 

Doubtless this theory of the pathology of the disease is open 
to objection, and so, as it appears to me, is. that which fixes 
primarily the dii^ordered nerve force on the ganglionic nerves 
of the uterus. It has been supposed that some marked but 
undefined inipress is made on these nerves by parturition, 
which is quickly conveyed to the cerebro-spinal and cerebral 
systems. .If this be so, it is not difficult to account for the 
congested state of the vessels of the spinal cOrd and the brain, 
of which apoplexy essentially consists. The remarkable sudden¬ 
ness of the attack may also be said to favour the view of the 
nervous system being primarily and directly impressed. Thus 
a cow, in all respects in perfect health and exercising her 
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natural maternal interest towards her calf, will be observed to 
suddenly stagger, fall, and soon to pass into a comatose condi¬ 
tion, which ends too often in speedy death. 

Indications and Progbess of the Attack. —Apart from 
the very exceptional cases alluded to in which the attack takes 
place even before parturition, I may here repeat that immediately 
after her delivery the cow is likely to be affected. The earlier 
the attack, the more serious does the case become as a rule. 

In some instances premonitory symptoms are to be observed; 
but not in the majority of cases. Indeed it will be found that 
not only has the cow calved without difficulty, and labour been 
completed by the expulsion of the foetal membranes; but that 
she has yielded a fair quantity of milk, partaken of her food 
with an appetite, has ruminated, digested, and assimilated it, and 
voided the faeculent matter in its natural condition, and given 
every other indication of unimpaired health. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, she is observed to cease feeding, to stagger or assume a 
fixed position, seemingly conscious that if she attempts to move 
she will fall. The eyes becomes glassy and amaurotic, and 
with a bewildered stare she recognises her calf for an instant, 
moans or bellows, staggers and falls. With mouth half open, 
tongue protruding, breathing laboured and countenance ex¬ 
pressive of intense suffering, she will sometimes make two or 
three ineffectual attempts to rise. As a rule, however, she 
remains down and either throws herself on her side, or lies on 
the»belly with the . head carried backwards towards the flank, 
and resting on the floor. The body becomes clammy, the ex¬ 
tremities cold, and the evacuations of fseces and urine cease. 
The pupilary openings of the eyes are dilated, and the vessels 
of eyelids engorged with blood, tears not unfrequently trickling 
down the face. Perfect unconsciousness quickly succeeds, or, in 
medical language, she becomes comatose, and one by one the 
special senses are lost as well as all voluntary movements. 

Coma has been rightly defined to he “ that condition in which 
the functions of animal life are suspended, with the exception of 
the mixed function of respiration; while the functions of organic 
life, and especially of the circulation, continue in action. There 
is neither thought, nor the power of voluntary motion nor sensa¬ 
tion.”* Thus it will be observed that in the stricken cow the 
eyes are insensible to the stimulus of light, the limbs to feeling, 
the ears to sound, and the nostrils to the sense of smell. The 
taste also and the power of deglutition are gone, the breathing 
is difficult and stertorous, and the pulse indistinct, wavering and 
irregular. Besides the loss of swallowing, the implication of 
the digestive organs in the morbid process is shown by the 

* Dr. Thomas Watson^s lestnros on the prinmples and practice of phy^o. 
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ingesta in the rumen passing into a state of fermentation, pro¬ 
ducing that distension of the viscus, termed tympanitis. This 
condition of the organ is accompanied with frequent eructa¬ 
tions, and what is most remarkable in connection with these is 
the passing of ingesta from the rumen into the oesophagus, its 
ascent up the tube to the mouth and its descent therefrom into 
the windpipe, and ultimately into the ramifications of the 
bronchial tubes. In such cases death depends not directly on 
the apoplectic state of the brain and spinal marrow, but upon 
siiflFocation—asphyxia. 

The tympanitic state of the rumen, apart from the eructations, 
adds greatly to the animal’s suflFering, by impeding the breath*- 
ing, and thereby adding to the difficulty of the circulation. 
Exacerbations of suffering are well marked throughout, and are 
accompanied with spasmodic twitchings, and often with painful 
convulsions. The cow no longer rests on the belly, but struggles 
to get on her side, in doing which the head falls heavily on the 
floor, and generally in a line with the body. No effort on 
the part of those in attendance can prevent these spasms. Con¬ 
vulsion succeeds convulsion, only to cease with death. Such, in 
brief, are the symptoms which mark the existence and progress 
of parturient apoplexy* 

The duration of the disease varies, and, as can be readily 
understood, the recoveries are very few. The majority of the 
animals are found to sink in twenty to twenty-four hours from 
the attack. Life is rarely prolonged more than forty-eight 
hours; indeed it often ceases within four to six hours in cases 
which are accompanied with convulsions from the beginning. 

In some instances the disease assumes a less serious type, and 
the cow is found to retain consciousness for a short time after 
dropping, to be followed, however, by coma, usually within the 
first twelve hours; all the leading phenomena of the malady 
following in due course. Such cases are none the less fatal on 
this account; but in the still rarer instances in which the animal 
does not exhibit a withdrawal of consciousness the reco¬ 

very is pretty certain. It would appear that, in such cases as 
these, the vessels of the spinal marrow only are in an apoplectic 
condition, those of the brain being congested, but not to engorge¬ 
ment. 

Occasionally, however, even in cases in which complete coma 
is present for twenty-four hours or upwards, the animal has 
been found to rally. Throughout the attack the cow has lain 
quiet, convulsions have had hardly any eadstence, and spas¬ 
modic twitchings of muscles have been only slightly marked. 
Returning consciousness is the most favourable indication of 
recovery, especially if associated with a temporary recognition 
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of the calf, a desire to partake of water or other fluid, a passing 
away of the tympanitic state of the belly, and a return of the 
functions of the bowels. In these cases the warmth comes back 
to the extremities, the pulse becomes distinct and regular, and 
the breathing unaccompanied with stertor. The animal soon 
rises under such favourable conditions, and the secretions— 
manifestly that of the milk—as well as the excretions are 
speedily resumed. 

Not the least remarkable thing is the rapidity with which a 
favourable change takes place. We have often left animals, de¬ 
spairing almost entirely of their restoration, and have returned 
within three or four hours and.found them standing with 
scarcely an unfavourable symptom present. The only explanation 
which can be given of these cases is that the congested state of 
the blood-vessels of the brain and spinal marrow had quickly 
yielded, and a free circulation of the blood been re-established. 

Post-Moetem Appeabakoes. —It may be correctly affirmed 
that had veterinary surgeons earlier followed up their observations 
on the symptoms and progress of parturient apoplexy by search* 
ing post-mortem examinations, its true pathology would sooner 
have been recognised. In bygone days it was too much the 
custom for opinions to be drawn of the nature of almost all 
internal maladies, simply from the lesions which were to be 
detected either in the abdomen or chest. In this way we 
account for the long-existing opinion that parturient apoplexy 
of the cow was of the same nature as puerperal fever of the 
human female, viz., that essentially it consisted of inflammation 
of the uterus and peritoneum. Rarely, however, will it be 
observed that even the uterus itself presents conditions which 
would not have been noticed had the cow suffered no illness of 
any kind, but been slaughtered within the period of calving 
ffiat ihe attack usually comes on* Now and then a blush of 
redness will be seen on its peritoneal surface, limited in extent, 
and due merely to a hypersemic condition of its vessels. In no 
case have we met with diffused inflammation of the peritoneum, 
nor of the coata of any of the abdominal viscera. 

The liver sometimes gives evidence of congestion, and the 
mucous membrane of the fourth stomach, and also of the intes¬ 
tinal canal, will not unfrequently present here and there a slight 
inflammatory blush, which owes its origin in most cases to the 
large doses of cathartic and other medicinal agents which had 
been administered. Now and then also the omasum—^third 
stomach—-will be found to contain an unusual amount of in¬ 
gests, which is rather hard and dry; a state of things simply 
due to coma having impaired its function and led consequently 
to^retention of its contents. 
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The viscera of the chest are more frequently involved in morbid 
action; but the pleura cannot be said to give evidence of true in¬ 
flammation except under peculiar circumstances. The heart, and 
also the vessels of the lungs, are generally distended with dark- 
coloured blood, as the result of mere passive congestion. 

A most remarkable lesion is not unfrequently met with in the 
windpipe and bronchial tubes, even to their smallest ramifica¬ 
tions, produced by the presence of ingesta which had found its 
way from the rumen—the first stomach—^into the air-passages. 
In the spasmodic eructations which accompany the comatose 
stage of the disease, portions of the contents of the rumen—as 
has been stated in the description of the symptoms—are forced 
into the oesophagus, and, ascending into the fauces, pass with 
the tidal air directly into the windpipe. Nothing can more dis¬ 
tinctly show the amount of coma which is present than this; 
for the passage of the ingesta from the fauces through the glottal 
opening and larynx is unaccompanied with cough or any imme¬ 
diate distress on the part of the animaL In such instances 
death results from asphyxia, and it may be added that not only 
ingesta, but even some of the medicine which had incautiously 
been given—without the appliance of the stomach-pump to 
secure its conveyance into the rumen—will not unfrequently 
be found within the bronchial tubes. 

As will be surmised from the foregoing observations, the special 
lesions of parturient apoplexy will be found in the brain and 
spinal cord. The vessels of both the cerebrum and cerebellum 
are turgid with blood, and not unfrequently blood extravasations 
are met with between the membranes of the brain, within its 
ventricles or on its surface. A similar state of the vessels 
will be found in the spinal cord, especially in its cervical por¬ 
tion. Here both the turgescence of the vessels and the extrava¬ 
sation of blood are often far greater than in the brain itself. 
The sheath of the cord participates in the morbid action, and 
in some instances its vessels, even from the atlas to the lumbar 
Vertebrm, will be found engorged with blood. In one remark¬ 
able case examined several years since we found the spinal 
sheath throughout its full length in such a hypersemic condition 
that it appeared as if it had been dipped in a deep red dye. In 
this case also softening of the cord itself existed in the lumbar 
region. The animal was attacked twenty-two hours after 
parturition, and survived only about thirty-six hours- ,, She was 
prostrate for a longer time before coma became complete than 
is generally observed in the disease. 

In connection with the lesions of the brain and spinal cord 
mention may be made of a remarkable case which happened to 
a cow of our own. The animal survived the attack for the long 
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space of 120 hours; and although the coma yielded somewhat 
during the time, she never became fully conscious, nor rose from 
the recumbent position. On making a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion the upper portion of the sheath of the spinal cord, from 
its origin to the extent of several inches, was found deeply 
stained of a red colour, and a considerable amount of gelatinous 
exudation of serum existed between the cord and its sheath. 

Nothing can more satisfactorily prove the true nature of 
dropping after calving than lesions such as these. 

Treatment. —^It cannot be expected in a disease like par¬ 
turient apoplexy that curative measures would prove effica¬ 
cious except in very rare instances. Some practitioners centre 
all their hopes of cure on being able by a free use of cathartic 
agents to excite the bowels to increased action. Others rely on 
unloading the surcharged blood-vessels by blood-lettings; and 
others again, by the use of stimulants, to rouse suspended nerve 
force that the blood may thus be driven through the congested 
and disabled vessels, and the balance of the circulation re-esta¬ 
blished. Besides these means we meet with practitioners who, 
regarding ^the disease as milk-fever, direct their efforts mainly 
to restoring the lacteal secretion by frequent drawing at the 
teats. The value of these measures may be said to consist 
rather in their combination than in their individuality; and it 
may therefore be said that none of them should be neglected. 
With reference to the withdrawal of blood, it may be stated that 
its advantages will depend on the stage of the disease when the 
animal is first seen. Should the cow be still standing, although 
supporting the position with the greatest difficulty, or even 
should she be down, but not yet in a comatose condition^ a 
copious blood-letting should be adopted. If blood be abstracted, 
it should flow until the pulse wavers from its loss; but if coma 
should have set in, no justification can be found for blood-letting.. 
We have often known the abstraction of blood in this stage to 
speedily bring about a fatal termination. 

As with the withdrawal of blood, so with the exhibition of 
cathartic medicine, it should be early adopted. A compound 
formed of sulphate of magnesia, powdered croton, compound tine* 
tare of aloes, and a smaU entity of calomel, will be found to be 
as good as any. The dose should be a powerful one, consisting 
of three-fourths to a pound of the sulphate of magnesia, twenty 
to thirty grains of croton-seed, four to six ounces of compound- 
tincture of aloes, and a drachm of calomel; for if an impress- 
can be made on the nerves of organic life by arousing the 
half-suspended peristaltic action of the intestines, great good 
will be done. We hold, indeed, that benefit results more from 
quickening the peristaltic movements than by the mere evacu- 
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lation of faeces. Still it must be borne in mind that the admi¬ 
nistration of repeated doses of drastic purgatives is not to be 
commended, for it frequently happens that, should a favourable 
change in the symptoms take place, a copious and continuous 
diarrhoea will set in, which will prove fatal to the semi-conva¬ 
lescent animal, being the result of inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomachs and intestines induced by the medi¬ 
cine. If any adjunct to the cathartic first administered be 
required, it should consist of enemas often repeated; a stimu¬ 
lating one occasionally, but mainly composed of a bland fluid 
like soap and water. 

We take no objection to drawing at the teats, if not too per- 
severingly had recourse to, for such a proceeding does, in our 
opinion, more harm than good, by disquieting the animal by so 
frequently altering her position to get at the mammary glands. 
Milking can only remove the fluid from the reservoirs of the 
glands which had been secreted prior to the attack; and after¬ 
wards it can go but little way towards restoring the secretion of 
the mammm when coma has set in. 

As adjuncts to these means, as well as to others yet to be 
named, the animal should be thickly clothed, and every effort 
made to promote warmth of the surface. For this purpose we 
have known warm flat-irons^ as used in the laundry, gently passed 
over, the body from time to time, to be attended with advantage. 
The legs should also be rubbed with a stimulating liniment, 
such as turpentine and oil in equal quantities, and wrapped in 
warm flannel-bandages. Sinapisms should likewise be applied 
to the abdomen. The spine may be rubbed with a stimulating 
liniment, particularly over the region of the back and loins; 
but the head should be kept cool by the application of cloths 
dipped in cold water. To this extent and to no further should 
the so-called antiphlogistic plan of treatment be adopted. Con¬ 
trasted with the phlogistic, which consists of the exhibition of 
stimulating agents even from the commencement of the attack, 
experience has shown that it is less successful. 

We may here state that it is of the first importance, nay, 
imperatiyely necessary, that whatever is given either as medi¬ 
cine or as a dietetic agent, it should be administered by the 
stomach-pump. Before coma sets in, the power of deglutition 
is impaired, and afterwards it is lost, and even when conscious¬ 
ness is returning it is barely restored. Fluids poured into the 
mouth will under such circumstances often pass into the wind¬ 
pipe instead of the stomach. Again and again, in making post^ 
mortem examinations, have we found medicine, gruel, &c., in 
the bronchial tubes, and we repeat that many an animal has 
been sacrificed—^fatal as may be the disease—^to a want of 
precaution in the administration of remedial agents. 
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With reference to the exhibition of stimulants it must be- 
borne in mind that one of the earliest symptoms after the animal 
falls is the rapid fermentation of the ingesta in the rumen, pro¬ 
ducing that distended state of the abdomen before alluded to* 
This condition of the rumen adds greatly to the animals suf¬ 
ferings, being accompanied with painful eructations. The 
gaseous matter evolved from the fermenting ingesta practically 
consists of carbonic anhydride, to neutralise which ammonia is 
required. Aromatic spirit of ammonia, in one-ounce to two- 
ounce doses, with a somewhat larger quantity of tincture of 
ginger, should be given, and repeated according to circum¬ 
stances. The tympany may also be relieved, and indeed should 
be, by occasionally passing the tube of the stomach-pump into* 
the rumen, thus mechanically effecting the removal of the 
ga^ous matter. This procedure will not unfrequently be bene- 
ficial in another and no less important way, for by it ingesta 
will be detected in the oesophagus, which by moderate pressure^ 
as in cases of choking, can be thrust back into the rumen, 
affording considerable relief to the animal. 

The list of stimulating tinctures and mixtures which are 
admissible is great, and for the most part they may be advan¬ 
tageously mixed with ordinary spirits, such as brandy, whisky,, 
gin, wine, &€. Good, wine is to be preferred to spirit, espe¬ 
cially in those cases where agents of this kind have frequently 
to be administered. Its effects are more lasting than those of 
spirit; besides which,much less irritation of the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the stomachs and bowels will attend its repeated exhi¬ 
bition. The agent, however, of the stimulating class which in 
our hands has proved the most useful is the oil of turpentine. 
It may be given conjoined with the ethers, nitric or sulphuric, 
in doses of an ounce and a half evefy three to four hours for the 
first sixteen or eighteen hours, should coma continue so long. 

Tlnoughout the whole attack the cow must be well propped 
up with bundles of straw, and kept lying as much as possible 
on the belly. She should also be occasionally moved over from 
one side to the other. This is of more importance than may at 
first appear, for by it slight tympany will often be removed; 
but what is even of greater importance is that stagnation of 
blood in the parts of the body most pressed upon is therelby 
prevented. A want of turning has led in several instances to 
gangrene of the hind-quarters, and ultimately to death therefrom,, 
of animals which had recovered from the comatose condition, 
had risen and had entered upon the convalescent stage. 

From the preceding remarks it will be inferred that medicinal 
agents Trill have been .employed to their full extent while the 
condition of the animal demanded their use. On . a favourable 
change taking place, and especially if the cow should rise,. 
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recognise her calf and present indications of recovery, no more 
medicine should be given; but every care and attention be 
paid to the animal by good nursing and a careful selection of 
easily digested food, 

Peeventivjb Measuees. —The great fatality of the disease, 
notwithstanding the best directed efforts of cure, gives an in¬ 
creased value to the means of prevention, as on them reliance 
has to be placed for diminishing the number of attacks. The 
basis on which prevention rests is that of bringing the pregnant 
animal into as healthy and natural a condition as possible, by 
the adoption of hygienic and dietetic principles. Cows of a full 
habit of body or plethoric tendency are, as we have seen, the 
most predisposed to the disease. To lessen this, restricted diet, 
selection of food containing less nutritive matter, but good in 
quality and easy of digestion, daily walking exercise, clean 
lairage, the occupancy of well-ventilated buildings, and the 
keeping of the secretory and excretory organs active by the ex¬ 
hibition of medicinal agents, may be said to be among the 
most effective of these means. 

The value of prophylactics, great as it may be, is sometimes 
diminished by causes over which we seem to have little or no 
control. This position may be illustrated by the following 
patticulars. For five years, 1838-42, we had under our care 
a very valuable herd of English-bred Jersey cows—twenty-five 
in number—among which parturient apoplexy had prevailed to 
a most serious extent, the annual losses by death averaging 
not less than 20 per cent. The animals, which were the pro¬ 
perty of a nobleman, were well cared for, and never allow^ to 
leave the park in which the ducal mansion was situated; Being 
a so-called self-supporting herd, the annual losses were filled 
up by the bringing in of the in-calf heifers. We had full 
authority to use any means thought right for the purpose of 
preventing the occurrence of the disease, and did not fail to 
make good use of the privilege. Hygienic principles were 
adopted throughout the whole period of utero-gestation, and 
these were added to by the exhibition of aperient and other 
medicinal agents both immediately before and after parturition. 
In selected cases bleeding was had recourse to, and, when the 
state of the mammary glands permitted or required, milking 
before calving was also adopted. From the time of the birth 
of the calf till the expiration of the third day a cowman was 
kept night and day watching the animal, ready to take ad¬ 
vantage of the slightest appearance of ill-health by the exhi¬ 
bition of medicine with which he was furnished. As may be 
supposed, many attacks were avoided and more lives were 
spared; but it. was a remarkable circumstance that, during the 
five years alluded to, the mortality was never reduced below 
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two a year, or 8 per cent, of the whole herd The saving of 
12 per cent, was doubtless a great gain; but it might have 
been supposed that the disease would have been entirely anni¬ 
hilated % the precautions which were taken. 

Statements of the effective prevention of the disease by simply 
administering aperient medicine within a few days of calving, 
placing the animal on a restricted and less nutritious diet, and 
giving a second dose of aperient medicine directly after par¬ 
turition, are frequently sounded in our ears. Many persons 
speak as if it were an absolute certainty that the cow would 
have dropped had not such measures been adopted. It is right 
to take precautions with every herd; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that thousands of cows in high condition annually produce 
their calves, even in districts where the disease is common, 
towards whom no measures of prevention are adopted, and 
that they pass through labour unscathed. Put these boasted, 
means to the crucial test, as in such herds as we have named, 
and they will unquestionably fail. 

It may be asked, are we then to conclude that parturient 
apoplexy is as diflScult to prevent as to cure ? Certainly not; 
the lives of more cows may, we believe, be saved, by the 
exhibition of sedative medicine immediately on the comple¬ 
tion of parturition, conjoined, of course, with the adoption of 
dietetic and hygienic principles, than by the use of aperients. 
We quote an instance in point. A dairy of fine Jersey cows, 
the property of a gentleman, which were always grazed in a 
park, suffered annually from the malady to a serious extent. 
Thus, in 1868, out of a herd of sixteen, two died; in 1869, 
three; in 1870, three, and in 1871, three. 

We Were then consulted; and suggested that the cows^in the 
latter period of gestation should be supplied with less food, by 
being kept in the spring and summer for a few hours in the 
sheds, be rej^arly exercised, milked if the state of the mammary 
glands permitted prior to calving, take salines occasionally, such 
as nitrate and bi-carbonate of potash with the hypersulphite of 
soda in moderate quantities, viz., from two to three drachms 
of the nitrate and four to six of the other preparations; and 
that immediately on the completion of labour a full dose of tincture 
of opium—an ounce and half to two ounces—mixed with an 
^uai quantity of spirits of nitric ether should be administered. 
The result was even more satisfactory than could have been 
hoped for, no animal having died since 1871 in the herd from 
parturient apoplexy. 

It is not to be expected that in all cases a result like this 
will be attained; but we have no hesitation in saying that 
the ^iystem of administering a sedative agent has. answered our 
full ^pectation, and succeeded far better than any other. 
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We may add to these remarks one other prophylactic measure, 
but which would scarcely be carried out to the full extent unless, 
as was the case in the nobleman’s herd, failures continued to occur 
which it was determined to prevent if possible. The measure 
alluded to is never to run the risk of a fourth, calving, but to 
fatten or sell all the cows in turn after producing their third calf. 

We may thus summarise prevention: part with all the old 
cows; milk late in utero-gestation, and resume it if possible 
immediately before delivery; enforce daily walking exercise, 
although the animals may be at pasture; adopt means to lessen 
the continued supply of rich food; avoid over-repletion of the 
stomachs after calving; bleed before parturition in cases of ple¬ 
thora; give aperient medicine and follow with salines; keep 
the animals as free from excitement as possible after delivery, 
and early administer a full dose of tincture of opium. Other 
sedatives, such as chloral hydrate, might be combined with the 
opium, and perhaps with advantage; but of such a combination 
we have had no experience. 


ADDENDUM. 


Adyijamio Fevee. 

We append a few remarks on cases in whifeh a pregnant cow 
drops prior to parturition^ for by many persons an attack of 
this kind is viewed as being essenti^ly of the same nature 
as parturient apoplexy. A close investigation of the circum¬ 
stances under which the attack occurs, the symptoms by which 
it is accompanied, and its general result, will show that the 
aflFection is altogether of a different nature. The recumbent 
cow, being incapable of rising .until after parturition, has led to 
the belief that the loss of power was due to that form of paralysis 
termed paraplegia. We do not deny that paraplegia may exist 
in some cases of dropping before cahing f but these are quite 
exceptional and of a somewhat different nature. It will be found 
that in Jhie affection we are considering, paraplegia cannot be 
present, as both sensation and voluntary motion exist in the 
hind extremities; that no impairment of the functions of the 
bowels nor of the urinary bladder is present; that on the com¬ 
pletion of the period of utero-gestation, labour-pains come on, 
and are as powerful and as regular as in an animal which had not 
dropped, and that the leading symptom, viz,, the incapability to 
rise, is speedily removed when parturition has been effected. 

If the term adynamic fever be at all applicable to a prostrate 
cow when pregnant, it would be in these cases. The animal 
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assumes the recumbent position at varying times before calving; 
but never until the latter period of gestation, when the weight 
of the foetus and the gravid uterus, which for many weeks had 
gone on increasing, had arrived at a stage which the animal is 
unable to sustain. This may happen even a month before calving, 
and although at the commencement of the attack indications of 
febrile action are present, they are not accompanied with coma, 
nor with any of the ordinary symptoms of parturient apoplexy. 
Usually within three or four days the febrile symptoms pass off, 
and the animal is simply the subject of adynamy. She lies, feeds 
well, ruminates, passes the urine and faeces naturally, breathes 
freely, has no decrease of external temperature, nor any in¬ 
creased pulsatory action of the heart and arteries. 

It is not difficult to understand that the muscles of the 
lumbar region in particular, having to support so great a weight 
as that of a nearly perfected foetus, which, when fully developed, 
we have known to weigh at birth as much as 112 lbs., tire under 
the strain, and lose to some extent their tonicity, as well as 
their active power of natural contraction. We refer these cases 
mainly to such a cause; and it is easy to understand why cows 
should be affected with adynamy, and mares not, if a glance 
only be taken of the great length and weakness of the loins of 
the cow compared with the mare, besides which the spine has 
to carry the weight of the capacious rumen filled with ingesta, 
together with that of the other stomachs, bowels, liver and 
abdominal viscera, in addition to the gravid uterus. 

Allusion has been made to cases ^in which paralysis to a 
certain extent does exist; and it is easy to understand why 
such a complication should exist, by looking to the primary 
cause and consequent diminished power of the lumbar muscles. 
Impaired tonicity alone would necessarily be associated with 
weakened nerve force, and may be also with passive congestion, 
to a certain extent, of the lumbar portion of the spinal cord. 
Adynamy in these cases is accompanied with indications of 
febrile action, such as disturbed breathing, increased circula¬ 
tion, loathing of food, suspension of rumination, constipation 
of bowels, diminished external temperature, and the other usual 
concomitants of pyrexia. The recumbent position is, however, 
often sufficient to lessen the severity of the symptoms; but when 
not, they usually yield to the exhibition of saline aperients, fol¬ 
lowed by mild febrifuges, warm clothing of the body, stimulating 
the loinsj and well nprsing the patient. 

Treatment of a similar kind, but not carried to the same 
extent so far as the exhibition of medicine is concerned, may 
be demanded in those cases in which congestion of the vessels 
of Jhe sjjinal is mt a necessary complication. Attention to 
Js thing here, and above all it should he 
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remembered that under no circumstances must the animal be 
allowed to lie for many hours together on the same side, but 
be moved over from right to left and vice'versa day by day, that 
pressure upon the prominent parts of the body, and the now 
enlarged mammary glands, may not be continuous. 


XV .—Report on Experiments on Anthrax conducted at the Brown 

Institution^ Felruary 18 to June 30, 1878. By Dr. BuBD02ir 

SjijSrDEESON, F.R.S., formerly Superintendent of the Brown 

Institution. 

In February, 1878, a very serious outbreak of splenic fever 
(anthrax) occurred on Mr. Mason’s farm at Rigsby, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, upwards of fifty animals dying in the course of a few 
days on one farm. 

It had at that time already been determined to undertake the 
inquiry respecting the nature, causes, and prevention of anthrax, 
and of the diseases allied to it, of which the first fruits have 
now been presented by Dr. Greenfield. The opportunity 
afforded by the calamity at Rigsby was therefore seized upon 
by Mr. Duguid, who was at that time Veterinary Surgeon of 
the Brown Institution, and had visited the farm as Veterinary 
Inspector of this Society, of at once beginning the proposed 
investigation. The records of the experiments, which were 
made during the succeeding months of 1878, are embodied in the 
following report. Their value consists in the evidence they 
afford of two important facts relating to i^lenic disease. One 
of these facts is that when the disease is transmitted by inocu¬ 
lation from cattle to small rodents, such as guinea-pigs, and 
then irom them back again to cattle, the character of the disease 
so transmitted is much milder than that of the original dis¬ 
ease acquired in the ordinary way. The rodents die, but the 
bovine animals inoculated with ikeir blood or with the pulp 
of their diseased spleens recover. The question whether this 
fact, like the analogous one of the mitigation of human small¬ 
pox 'by transmission, can be directly applied to a practical pur¬ 
pose, I leave to be determined by future inquiry. Its present 
interest lies in its bearing on the nature of the process of 
infection in anthrax. 

I attach more practical importance to the second fact which 
our experiments brought to light, namely, that the poison of 
anthrax can be very readily communicated by various materials 
Used as food for cattle, and particularly by brewers’ “ grains.” 
When the warm infusion of this material is once infected” 
by the addition of a trace of anthrax poison derived from the 
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body of a diseased animal, the poison so introduced multiplies 
and grows indefinitely, so that the whole quantity becomes 
poisonous; and if a drop of this infected liquid is added to a 
new quantity of infusion, this in its turn acquires similar pro¬ 
perties, as may be readily proved by introducing it into the 
bodies of small animals, such as rabbits or guinea-pigs. In 
experiments of this kind the “ grains ” serve the purpose of a 
nursery or cultivating-ground in which the poison or virus 
may, as it were, be sown and propagated. We therefore call 
them “ cultivation experiments.’’ Any liquid or material which 
serves as a suitable soil for the growth and development of the 
virus may be called a cultivation liquid.” There can be no 
doubt that when disease suddenly breaks out in a previously 
healthy locality^ as it did at Rigsby, the meaning of the occur¬ 
rence is that the cattle were in some unknown way brought into 
contact with an infected “cultivating” material—a soil into 
which the seed of anthrax had been dropped, how we know 
not—which was suitable for its development. What this soil 
was in the case of the Rigsby outbreak cannot be stated. We 
have reason to be sure that it was not the water which the 
animals drank, and have no ground for concluding that the 
particular “ grains ” on which they were fed were infected. 

With reference to the origin of the outbreak of anthrax it is 
to be borne in mind that the anthrax virus exists in two dis¬ 
tinct forms—one in which it is latent, and may remain for 
years inactive, although capable of being called into activity 
by suitable conditions ; the other, in which it grows and multi¬ 
plies, as it does in the body of the infected animal. It is known 
that, in general, infected liquids, such as the blood or tissues of 
diseased animals, are dangerous only when fresh, losing their 
specific properties as soon as decomposition begins. But when 
the material has arrived at a certain stage of maturity, it 
acqimes the power, if preserved from destructive influences, of 
retmning its virulence for years. I possess a specimen of blood 
which was taken six years ago from a bovine animal, and was 
found, when recently tried, to be still virulent.* 

I. lifoctrLATioir OF Shalii Animals with Antheax Blood. 

^ Eeh. 18th .—^The fresh blood from the spleen of a heifer that 
died of splenic fever at Rigsby on the night of the 17th was 


* the anihiax poison w in one state perishable, in another permanent and 
resisting, is fairly understood by scientific men. The reader who is curious on 
information in Frbf, TyhdaE*s ‘ Fragments of Science ^ (voL ii. 
21 k), or in my lectures on * Infection/ delivered at the University of Liohdon in 
rc'ported in the * British Medical Journal^ for January and Febmaiy, 
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used to inoculate a guinea-pig, which died on the second day 
after the inoculation, and presented all the post-mortem appear¬ 
ances of anthrax. Bacilli* were found in the blood from all parts 
of the body; but they were most abundant in the spleen, which 
appeared swollen and tense. 

From this animal fresh inoculations of others were made, and 
the first series of the cultivation-experiments attested. 

Of the animals inoculated, two guinea-pigs died—one at the 
end of forty hours; the other was found dead some hours later; 
and in both bacilli were present in the blood. 

In conducting a series of these inoculations from guinea-pig 
to guinea-pig it was found that they always succumbed to the 
efiects of the poison (when active) in from thirty-six to seventy 
hours; and in only one instance did the animal survive more 
than three days. But in several instances the inoculation failed 
when the animal from which the inoculation material was taken 
had been dead some time, and decomposition had set in. This 
was probably the case in two instances, in which blood taken 
from cattle that died of splenic fever produced no effect on 
guinea-pigs inoculated with it. Some blood obtained from the 
spleen of a bullock that died of splenic fever at Rigsby, on 
March 6th, was introduced into the subcutaneous cellular tissue 
of a guinea-pig on the evening of March 8th, and only a slight 
local effect was produced \ that the bullock from which the blood 
was taken died of splenic fever was proved by the presence of 
bacilli in the blood when examined on the 7th, and the spleen 
was much enlarged, weighing 14J lbs. On April 8th blood 
from a heifer that died of splenic fever on the 6th was used to 
inoculate a guinea-pig, and produced no result. Similar failures 
occurred with blood from guinea-pigs that had died of anthrax 
when decomposition had set in before the material was collected. 

The fresh anthrax blood, when spread on a thin layer in a 
watch-glass and dried quickly at a temperature not exceeding 
40° C., retained its activity for weeks; and some of the blood 
obtained from Rigsby on February 18th, thus treated, was suc¬ 
cessfully used for inoculations in May. The dried blood from 
some of the guinea-pigs was also used successfully after having 
been kept in a dry state for several days. 

11. iNOOtTLATION OF CATTLE. 

At the time of the first outbreak of splenic fever on Mr.'-Mason’s 
farm, there were no small bovine animals at the Brown Institution 

* Baeittus anthracis is the name given to the living microscopical organism 
^rhioh is always found in the blood and diseased parts of animals affected with 
anthrax. 
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available for these experiments, and therefore the inoculation of 
cattle with the original anthrax blood could not be tried. 

On March 25th the spleen of a guinea-pig that died from 
inoculation with anthrax blood was triturated in a mortar with 
a small quantity of ^ per cent, saline solution, and the resulting 
liquid, containing large numbers of bacilli, was filtered and used 
to inoculate a calf about six months old. About three drops of 
the fluid was introduced into the cellular tissue in front of the 
shoulder, hear the course of the jugular vein. On the following 
day a small nodule was felt at the seat of puncture, but no 
general symptoms were visible. On the 27th, the second day 
after inoculation, the temperature had risen from 102® Fahr. to 
103°’6.. The animal refused its food, and showed well-marked 
twitching or shivering of the superficial muscles. The tempera¬ 
ture still further rose and reached its maximum, 105®’2. On 
the third day the calf was in a very weak and prostrate con¬ 
dition; when moved it appeared stiff and unable to walk, 
staggered on its hind legs, and seemed about to fall. These 
symptoms were accompanied in the later part of the day by 
diarrhoea, and the animal seemed dying. 

On the fourth day the temperature had fallen considerably, 
the animal was more lively and fed a little; the diarrhoea still 
continued. 

March 30t &.—^The fifth day after the inoculation the animal 
was quite well; temperature normal. 

As a check-experiment in this case some of the material with 
which the calf was inoculated was used to inoculate a guinea- 
pig, which died in about forty-eight hours. 

May 1th.—A yearling heifer'was inoculated with blood from 
a guinea-pig that died as the result of inoculation with dried 
anthrax blood obtained February 18th. In this case the blood 
was diluted with its own volume of saline solution, and five 
drops of this mixture were injected directly into the posterior 
auricular vein. 

On the following day the animal was ill and refused its food. 
The temperature had risen from 101®-8 Fahr. to 103°*2, there 
was twitching of the muscles and* constipation. 

The temperature in this case reached its maximum, 106°* Fahr., 
on the evening of the second day, and from the prostrate con¬ 
dition of the animal it was expected to die during the night, 
instead of which the temperature declined to 104*2°. The con¬ 
stipation was followed by diarrhoea, and the animal begto to take 
food. On the fourth day the temperature was nearly normal, 
and the animal fairly welL 

At the same time another yearling heifer .was inoculated by 
the introduction of some of the same solution into the cellular 
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tissue; and in this case the symptoms produced were of the 
same nature, but were less severe, and developed more slowly. 
The maximum temperature, 105°'2, was not reached till the 
evening of the third day. 

May 16^A.—The six-months-old calf inoculated March 25th, 
and the two yearlings inoculated May 7th, were again used for 
inoculation with blood from a guinea-pig that died as the result 
of inoculation with anthrax cultivated to the third generation 
in grains^ infusion. 

In the case of the calf, three drops of blood mixed with some 
saline solution were injected into the posterior auricular vein, 
and in the two others it was introduced into the cellular tissue. 

In the calf the symptoms were very severe; the maximum 
temperature, 106®*2, was reached on the morning of the third 
day, and no material decline was noted until the evening of the 
fourth day. During this time the animal refused food, but 
showed considerable thirst; was in an extremely prostrate con¬ 
dition, and suffered from diarrhoea. In the other two animals 
the symptoms were less severe, developed more slowly, and 
declined earlier. 

June Idth .—^The same three animals were again inoculated 
with anthrax cultivated to the third generation in grains’ 
infusion. 

In two, the same symptoms were produced as when they were 
inoculated with the anthrax blood; but in the third animal, 
from some unexplained cause, no general symptoms followed 
the inoculation, but a small abscess formed at the seat of 
puncture. 


III. Anthbax CuTiTivATioir Expeeiments, 

In the very serious outbreak of anthrax on Mr. Mason’s farm 
at Rigsby, near Alford, Lincolnshire, the affected cattle had been 
fed on grains brought from a neighbouring brewery ; and as this 
was the only difference between the feeding of the affected and 
unaffected animals on the farm, it was at first supposed that the 
grains had produced the disease. Four cattle were fed for several 
days at the Brown Institution with some of the grains sent up 
by Mr, Mason for that purpose, but none of them showed any 
signs of being in the least affected. 

The fluid expressed from the grains was used to inoculate 
some guinea-pigs in the subcutaneous cellular tissue, but the 
only result was local swelling and the formation of small 
abscesses at the seat of puncture. Although these experiments 
gave negative results, it was considered advisable to try w:hether 
the anthrax bacillus could live in such a medium as grains, 
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and whether, by inoculation, the grains might be made the 
means of conveying the poison. For this purpose a small 
quantity (about 1 lb.) of the grains was thoroughly mixed with 
one pint of distilled water and allowed to stand for two hours. 
The liquid thus obtained was filtered and then boiled in a flask, 
the neck of which was plugged with cotton wool while cooling. 

The cultivation was conducted in glass tubes about two 
inches in length, capable of holding about 1 c.c., the ends of 
which were drawn out to capillary points. They were filled by 
breaking off one end under the surface of the liquid. When 
filled, they were at once inoculated by passing in a droplet of 
anthrax blood by means of a fine capillary tube, or by introducing 
a particle of dried anthrax blood on the point of a fine needle. 
The end was then sealed up, and the tubes were kept for periods 
varying from two to five days, at a temperature of 36® C, In 
ail these cultivation-experiments a tube containing only the 
cultivating fluid was placed in the incubator* with the inoculated 
tubes. 

In the first experiment, at the end of sixty hours, fluid from 
one of these inoculated tubes was used to inoculate two guinea- 
pigs, both of which died in less than forty-eight hours; and 
after death the spleen was seen to be large and tense, and the 
blood was full of bacilli. 

As a check-experiment, the grains’ infusion to which no anthrax 
blood had been added was injected under the skin of another 
guinea-pig, the result being only local swelling and the forma¬ 
tion of a small abscess. 

A portion of the active cultivated liquid with which the two 
guinea-pigs were inoculated was added to some freshly-prepared 
grains’ infusion, and the same precautions taken as in the former 
cultivation, and at the end of three days this second generation 
of bacilli was found active. 

These cultivations were repeated and carried to the third 
generation from the original inoculation with the anthrax blood, 
and, when injected into the cellular tissue oV an animal, they 
caused death in about the same time as if anthrax blood had been 
injected, and after death bacilli were found in the blood of all 
parts of the body, but most abundantly in the spleen. 

Freshly-prejpared hay infusion was also used as a cultivating 
medium, and it was found that the anthrax bacillus could be 
cultivated in that fluid to the third generation and retain all its 
virulence, as was proved by animals inoculated with it dying, with 

* The incubator is a chamber in -which a temperatore a little below bloodheat 
is maintained. ^ Aqueous humour is the liquid contained in the anterior chamber 
df the eje* It is suitable as a soil for the coltivation of the yims, because 

it closely resemble in character the liquid part of the blood. 
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all the post-mortem appearances of anthrax, in from forty to sixty 
hours. 

While the cultivation of the bacillus was being conducted in 
the grains and hay infusions, some pond-water, containing a 
considerable amount of organic matter and lime-salts, was tried 
as a cultivating fluid, but failed. The pond-water was treated 
in exactly the same manner as the other cultivating fluids, and 
inoculated with anthrax blood which was known to be active ; 
but at the end of two days, when examined, it was found to 
contain a variety of organisms, and proved inactive when in¬ 
jected into the cellular tissue of a guinea-pig. 

A number of cultivations were conducted in fresh aqueous- 
humour, for the purpose of keeping up a supply of infecting 
material. This was found a less troublesome and expensive 
method than the inoculation of a series of guinea-pigs. 

In all these cultivation-experiments a portion of the culti¬ 
vating fluid was sealed up in a tube without the addition of any 
anthrax blood, and kept along with the inoculated tubes, and 
when they were used for the inoculations one animal was also 
inoculated with the cultivating fluid alone, and in ho case did 
it produce more than a slight local effect. 

In the course of these experiments several failures had to be 
recorded, where the liquid supposed to contain the active anthrax 
poison failed to produce any effect in the inoculated animals ; 
but in all such failures it was found that there were other organ¬ 
isms present, and these were also found in the tube used for the 
check-experiment, proving that there had been some contamina¬ 
tion of the whole liqtiid during preparation. 


XVI .—Report on an Inquiry into the Nature^ Causes^ and Pre¬ 
vention of Splenic Fever, Quarter-Evil and Allied Diseases, 
made at the Brown Institution. By W. S. Greeotieli), 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor-Superintendent of the Brown 
Institution. 

The investigations which form the subject of this Report have 
been carried on during the past year in continuation of those 
made in the previous year by Professor Burdon Sanderson and 
Mr. Duguid. I have, however, extended the scope of the in¬ 
quiry, and have taken up, in addition to splenic fever, the 
^sease of cattle known as quarter-evil, and the diseases of 
horses known as Cape horse-sickness and Loodiana fever. 
Both in the' experimental and clinical work I have been 
VOL. XVI.—S. S. T 
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most aUy assisted by Mr. George Banbam^ M.R.C.V.S., Vete¬ 
rinary Surgeon to tbe Brown Institution. 

It is necessary to state that the investigation is still in 
progress, many subjects awaiting further opportunities of 
obtaining material for examination and experiment; and a 
doubtful opinion must therefore be expressed on many points, 
which we hope will be cleared up by future observation. 

Anthbax and Aktheaooid Diseases. 

In addition to the disease of cattle most commonly known to 
English agriculturists and stockowners as splenic apoplexy or 
‘anthrax, there are a considerable number of forms of disease 
which aiFect either catde, sheep, or horses, and more rarely other 
animals, bolh in this country and in other parts of the world, 
to which the common term anthrcumd^^ allied to or resembling 
anthrax, is applied. Widely diffused as are these diseases, and 
enormous as is the mortality caused by their attac^ we know 
as yet but litile either of their causes or their relation to each 
other. It was felt that in an inquiry having for its chief 
object the determination of the causes and prevention of splenic 
fever, it would be very important to ascertain, as far as possible, 
the nature of these other forms of anthrax, and the conditions 
under which they occur, as they might very probably give some 
due to the causes of i^lenic fever. 

In England the disease known as Quarter-Ill, Quarter-Evil, 
Black Quarter, and under many other names, is the one concern¬ 
ing the nature and causes of which the greatest doubt exists. 

In France and Germany, and on the Continent generally, the 
various forms thus separated in England are usually dassed 
together; in France, going under the name of Charlon^ Mol de 
rate^ or Sang de rate; in Gennany, as MRzhrand^ KarhunJtel 
kranMeit and AMhrax. The different forms are sometimes 
more u^isely defined, as I shall show later. 

In Russia, the Siberian Plague’^ is the name under which 
the common disease is known, the name having probably arisen 
from the supposed resemblance of the disease when communi¬ 
cated to man to the true or Levantine Plague. This Siberian 
plague is very widely spread, reaching throughout Siberia, o<> 
coning at scattered spots in Russia, and southwards as far as the 
Caspian. 

In India there are two or three diseases which appear to be 
closely allied to splenic fever. In the Punjab there is the disease 
of horses known as Loodiana fever. Elsewhere a similar disease 
is highly fatal to elephants and camels. The Hara Murree, or 
Pali Plague, and the Bharsati disease are two other perhaps 
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^allied epidemic diseases, conceiming the nature of which but 
little is known. 

In South Africa attention has recently been directed to the 
very fatal disease of horses, known amongst the Boers as throat- 
sickness, Dikkip, or black tongue. Although presenting many 
analogies with some of the localised forms of anthrax, it appears 
to be distinct, inasmuch as true anthrax when affecting horses 
in the same or other regions is said to present different symptoms. 
And, as I hope to show, although there are very close analogies 
in the fungoid organism which is apparently the cause of the 
disease, there are also certain well-marked distinctions. In 
the present Report I propose to limit myself almost exclusively 
to the subject of the experimental investigations which have 
been made during the past year at the Brown Institution, re¬ 
ferring to other points only so far as may be necessary for the 
purpose of explanation. In a future Report I hope to deal with 
the more recent observations on the nature and mode of propa¬ 
gation of anthrax, and the more minute description of the 
morbid anatomy of the several diseases which have formed the 
subject of investigation. 

Amongst the many points relating to anthrax which have 
received attention, the most important is that of the experimental 
inoculation of bovine animals with virus modified by trans¬ 
mission through the guinea-pig. Some preliminary experi¬ 
ments made by Mr. Duguid at the request of my predecessor 
Dr. Burden Sanderson appeared to show, first, that when 
anthrax is communicated by inoculation to bovine animals 
through rodents, the animals so infected, although exhibiting 
severe symptoms, recover; and, secondly, that such animals are 
less liable to future infection by the same process tham others. 
These experiments I have repeated, varying the method 
employed; and although in some respects the results are such 
as to modify the conclusions suggested by the experiments of 
Dr. Sanderson, they are nevertheless in striking confirmation 
of the general result, and afford grounds for hope that the con¬ 
tinuance of the experiments may serve to establish a prophylactic 
for the disease. Hitherto I have had no opportunity of sub¬ 
mitting an animal thus inoculated to the crucial test of 
subsequent exposure to contagion or inoculation from an 
original case of the disease in a bovine animal; but I have done 
so from a sheep which died of the artificial disease, with a 
favourable result. 

I have also been engaged in studying the microscopic anatomy 
of the disease in various animals, with a view to discover the 
mode of diffusion of the poison, and its method of action in the 

T 2 
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system, and as some of these investigations afford practical sug¬ 
gestions, I propose to refer to them briefly in the present Report. 

Inoculation of Bovine Animals with the Poison of Anthrax trans¬ 
mitted through Guinea-pigs. 

It is now a generally recognised fact that the contagium or 
virus of splenic apoplexy (anthrax) is a low vegetable organism, 
the so-called Bacillus anthfaeis. This organism is found in 
enormous (quantities in the blood and certain of the tissues of 
animals dying of the disease. It has been shown by repeated 
experiment that it may be artificially cultivated outside the 
living body, under conditioxis suitable to its growth and pro¬ 
pagation ; that it nevertheless retains its virulent property, which 
may be transmitted from generation to generation, so that a far 
distant progeny of the bacillus first grown from the blood of the 
living animal, if introduced into the system of another living 
animal, gives rise to all the phenomena of the disease. 

Moreover, the disease is readily communicable to a large 
number of known animals, rodents being especially susceptible, 
guinea^-pigs and mice being amongst the most easily inocmated. 

In transmitting,the disease through rodents to bovine animals, 
two distinct methods may be employed; the one of direct in¬ 
oculation, the other of inoculation with the cultivated virus. 

The direct method, that employed by Mr. Duguid in his 
experiments, consists in inoculating the bovine animal with the 
blood or spleen of a guinea-pig which has died of the disease 
produced either by inoculating from a cow, or from one of a 
series of which the first was inoculated from a cow. That is, if 
guinea-pig A is inoculated from a cow, B from A, C from B, 
D from C, and then a cow direct from D, it would be an ex¬ 
ample of direct inoculation. Or it might be inoculated direct 
from A or B or C. Dried blood, if properly secured, retains in 
parts its infective power for a considerable time, so that this 
process of transmission may have been carried over some 
months. 

The ‘‘cultivation^^ or indirect method proceeds on the basis 
of the fact already indicated, that the poison (the Bacillus 
ardhroms) may be artificially grown in a cultivating fluid in 
successive generations, and that the last generation may then 
be inoculated and produce the symptoms and fatal result of the 
disease. 

Seeing that the object of my experiments was to inoculate 
bovine animals with a virus moclified by its transmission 
through the guinea-pig,, it may appear that it would be de- 
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sirable, in order to have the full effect of such modification, 
either to inoculate directly from the guinea-pig or from a culti¬ 
vation not far removed from it. But there would be many 
practical advantages, if it were found that, having once trans¬ 
mitted the virus through one guinea-pig or a series of them, its 
modified property were subsequently maintained in the artificial 
cultivations. I have therefore kept this in view, and have 
tested the efiect of successive generations of the artificially pre¬ 
pared poison. 

It would have been a great advantage if I had been able to 
test, side by side with these cultivations derived from the 
guinea-pig, other cultivations derived direct from a bovine 
animal. But in every case cultivations from the latter have 
failed, owing to the commencement of decomposition in the 
material sent to us. 

The method of artificial or fractional cultivation is now 
well-known. The bacillus is capable of growth in many 
nutrient fluids, amongst others aqueous humour, hay-infusion, 
serum, urine, and also in many other natural and artificial 
fluids. The necessary conditions suitable for its cultivation are 
supply of nourishment and of air, a proper temperature, and the 
exclusion of sources of putrefaction in the form of germs of other 
bacteria. 

Of the various nutrient fluids, I have employed almost ex¬ 
clusively either aqueous humour or hay-infusion. The fonner 
may be readily procured from the eye of a recently killed 
animal, such as a sheep or ox. 

Of the two methods of cultivation most commonly employed, 
cultivation in cells and in hermetically sealed tubes, I have 
employed chiefly the latter for my present purpose, as affording 
a better supply, which can be more easily preserved, and more 
readily used for inoculation. 

The method of cultivation is very simple. A piece of glass- 
tubing about J-inch in diameter is drawn out at both ends to a 
fine capillary tube, and sealed at the ends. The central chamber 
thus formed, about an inch in length, is half-filled with the 
cultivating fluid, after opening the tube; the lower end is then 
re-sealed; a capillary tube, containing a minute quantity of the 
blood, or only rubbed on the spleen of the animal which has 
died of anthrax, is passed down into the chamber till it touches 
the cultivating fluid; it is then rapidly withdrawn and the 
tube sealed up. The cultivating tube is then placed in an 
incubator, which is kept at a uniform temperature of about 
35® C., and left there for twenty-*four to forty-eight hours, at the 
end of which time an opalescent mass consisting of the growing 
bacillus has been formed. From this a minute quantity is 
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removed with a capillary tube, and a fresh tube of cultivating^ 
fluid is inoculated and placed in the incubator. And a similar 
procedure may be repeated for an almost indefinite period, if 
proper precautions be taken. The bacillus thus grown may be 
preserved in capillary tubes in certain stages of its existence for 
a very long time. I may now describe what these stages are, 
for modern research has shown that this organism passes 
through several distinct phases of existence, in all, however, 
preserving its power of germination under suitable conditions, 
as well as its infective property. 

As seen'in the blood and tissues of animals dying of anthrax, 
the BaoiUus antkracis is usually a short protoplasmic rod, 
measuring from one to four times the diameter of a human red- 
blood-corpuscle in length. These rods, in many cases, swarm 
in immense numbers in the blood, so that they may appear even 
to exceed the blood-corpuscles themselves in number, and by 
their presence they interfere with the normal coalescence of the 
blood-corpuscles and prevent normal coagulation of the blood* 
But it is not in every case of anthrax that the Bacilli present 
this appearance or are found in such numbers. Not uncom¬ 
monly they may be found in much smaller quantity; and in 
some, cases examined only four or five hours after death, the rods 
may be very much longer than those just described. This may 
possibly be due to growth after death of the animal. On minute 
inspection, the longer rods are. usually found to be in process of 
division into two or more short rods of nearly uniform length. 

Mg. 1 .—BacHhiS anthram^ 




1. Sods of BacWm anthraeis as seen jn the blood. 3. Forfioss of rods xmder caldvatioxi. 
a Groups of spores. 1 and 2 magnified about 500 diameters. 3 about tOO diameters. 


"The rods, which appear homogeneous and uniform, and blunt 
at the ends, increase in number by a process of elongation and 
transverse fission in the ordinary process of the disease within 
the' body. If one of the rods which is in course of division bo 
, watclied, it will be seen that having reached a certain length, a 
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clear space appears in the middle between the two highly refractile 
segments. This clear space does not as yet indicate a complete 
separation, for a delicate outline can be seen uniting the two 
rods, which, later become entirely separate. This outline is 
the delicate sheath which surrounds the rods, but is not readily 
seen during the simple rod stage. 

When the organism is cultivated in the manner already 
described, changes occur which usually follow a certain course. 
Similar changes may also take place in the carcass of the dead 
animal, especially if the temperature is favourable. 

The short rod elongates rapidly into a long filament, com¬ 
posed of a homogeneous protoplasm enclosed in a very delicate 
hyaline sheath, and this filament may grow to a great length, 
curving in all directions and forming loops or spirals. These 
long filaments are often united in parallel bundles, or cross 
obliquely in a very characteristic manner. 

As this elongation proceeds, changes take place within the 
substance of the rod which may assume one of two forms. The 
more common is as follows: The central protoplasmic mass of 
the rod becomes somewhat granular in appearance, and the 
protoplasm appears broken at certain points, clear specks, as 
seen in the lower straight tod of 2, Fig. 1, sometimes appearing 
at regular intervals. Then the protoplasm shrinks, leaving clear 
spaces, with ovoid or oblong highly refractile bodies arranged 
at regular intervals, as at 3, Fig. % or more irregularly or in 
pairs, as at 4, Fig. 2, and 7, Fig. 3. These oblong or ovoid 
bodies are the now well-known spores. 

Fig. 2 .—Stages of Bacillus anihracis Oultimtion. 



One of two things may happen: the spores may remain in 
situ in the remains of the filament, which persists only as an 
almost invisible shred of the external hyaline capsule, or they 
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may escape from the filament by a lateral opening. Or, lastly, 
the filaments may break up into a number of fragments, each 
containing one or two spores, as at 4, Fig. 2, 

Fig. 3 .—Further Stages of Bacillus anthrads under Cultivation, 



7. Part of convoluted jBlaments in wlddh i^res liave formed, and di^sion is commendng in parts, 
from cultivation of JSaciUus anthrads, 8. Similar process in another Badtbas not connected wiUi 
antbw. $. Portions of filament from 7 more highly magnified. 

The spores thus formed are capable of long dormancy, for 
months or years, and may then, given favourable conditions, 
grow again into rods and reproduce the disease. It is the 
formation of these spores, and their capacity for resisting 
changes of temperature and other adverse conditions, which 
makes the contagion of anthrax so persistent and so difi&cult 
to destroy. 

In some cases these spores, when kept under conditions which 
are only favourable to very slow germination, undergo a process 
of division by transverse fission, each spore first dividing across 
its length, and then each of these halves divide again transversely, 
so that each formed a group of four minute bodies, or sporules (as 
Ewart calls them); as seen at 6, Fig. 2, and still better at 
3, Fig. 5- 

The other course of change wMch may occur in the filaments 
is that seen at 1 and 2, Fig. 2, and at the bent filament in 
2, Fig. 1. The filament appears somewhat swollen;—in it (as 
in 1, Fig. 1) are seen a number of minute bright dots, which as 
a rule are towards the sides of the sheath, sometimes only here 
and there, but occasionally crowding the filament with bright 
oily-Iooking dots. In some cases the filaments break up into 
shorter pieces, as at 2, Fig. 2, whilst in this condition. It 
is probable that this may be regarded as merely a stage in 
spore formation, which here commences laterally instead of 
centrally. 

The more minute changes which take place in the course of 
growth and spore formation, will be better seen in Fig. 4, which 
is t^en &om cultivations olBetdllus anthrads, magnified 1500 
dianieter^^ 
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Fig. 4 .—BaciRus antJiracis magnified 1500 diameters. 
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1. A ^orfc rod (8 ii long) in wMch the protoplasmic contents have divided previous to fis^on of the 
rod. 2. A dear rod containing only spores. 3. A jointed jSUauent composed of three s^ments, in 
one of which flsdon is commencing, in another a spore has formed, wh^t another is ^pty. 
4. Part of filament composed of short homogeneous rods united by a narrower sheath. 5,6, t. Pixts 
of long filaments showing various arrangements of the protoplasm and spores. 8. From another 
; filament in whidi sxtore formation is proeee^ng more regularly. Commencing fisdon is seen at 
some parts of the filament, d. Fart of filament completely filled with regularly arranged qK>res. 
10. From another cultivation showing sporule germinating into a diort rod. 

(It must be stated that the space between the sheath and the 
protoplasmic contents did not exist in the original drawing, 
and that in the other rods it has been necessarily somewhat 
exaggerated in the woodcut.) 

I have thought it well thus briefly to describe the changes 
usually observed, in order to render clear the frequent references 
to these various conditions in describing the experiments. 

Details of Experiments on Inoculation of Bonine Animals vnth 

Anthrax poison (Bacillus anthracis) transmitted through 

Rodents. 

Case L — A. steer, in good health and condition, was kept 
under observation for three weeks, in order to ascertain its 
normal temperature. It was then inoculated with a small quan¬ 
tity of fluid -which had been obtained by cultivation of .the 
Bacillus anthracis in aqueous humour, and which swarmed with 
rods and spores of bacillus. The fluid thus used was the second 
generation of the cultivation of spleen of a guinea-pig which 
died of anthrax. This guinea-pig was the third of a series, 
through which the disease Was transmitted from the cow by 
inoculation. I have already described the method followed in 
these experiments. 

For about twenty-four hours no symptoms were observed, 
there was only very slight swelling at the seat of inoculation. 
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On the morning of the second day, 2 .^., about forty hours after 
the inoculation, the temperature (in the rectum) was found to 
be 104° Fahr., the normal temperature having been 100° to 
101° Fahr. The animal was drowsy and stupid and fed badly, 
but no rigour was observed, nor any special symptoms. On the 
evening of the same day, the temperature was 102-4° Fahr., but 
on the following day it rose to 106^4° Fahr., and continued to 
vary between 105° and 107° for three days, during which time 
the animal was seriously ill, and at times seemed hardly likely 
to recover. On the eighth day, however, the temperature fell to 
104°, and on the ninth to 101°, after which the animal speedily 
recovered and continued perfectly well. 

I was unable to discover any BaciUi in a drop of the blood 
examined, but I do not attach much importance to this fact as 
any proof that they were not present, for I have often failed to 
find them in the blood of the general circulation in smaller 
animals at a period before death, when they must have existed 
in the blood in some organs. 

The animal, having completely recovered, was again inoculated 
a second time some weeks from the first inoculation. Daring 
the interval after subsidence of the fever produced by the first 
inoculation, the temperature was at no time higher than 101*4°, 
ranging between 100°^ and 101°; 

This second inoculation was made directly with the fresh 
spleen of a guinea-pig which had died of anthrax, simply 
rubbed down with saline solution to make it more fluid. One 
gramme of this -fluid was injected with a hypodermic syringe 
into the right side about the elbow. The fluid swarmed with 
rods. 

In the evening the temperature was 102°. Next day the tem¬ 
perature was 102*4° morning, and 102*6° evening, and the animal 
showed some indisposition and took food badly. On the third 
day there was complete recovery of appetite, and the temperature 
became normal. The subsequent temperatures will be seen by 
reference to the appended table. (See page 284.) 

The third Inoc^lion was made a week after the second. 
The animal had completely recovered in every respect, and 
it was desirable to test the power of resistance acquired by 
the previous inoculations, and to compare the result with a 
simultaneous inoculation of another animal with the same 
material. 

In this third inoculation the poison was obtained from a guinea- 
pig which had died of anthrax derived from the horse; The 
spleen having been removed shortly after death, was ^rubbed 
with saline solution, and one-half of the fluid injected into 
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the steer, the other half into the cow (Expt. No, 2), No result 
whatever followed in the case of the steer, with the exception 
that on the evening of the following day the temperature was 
102°. But the appetite was unaffected; the slight local swelling 
produced by the inoculation speedily subsided. 

Fourth inoculation, — A. period of three weeks having elapsed 
after the third inoculation, during which the animal was in 
good health, a folirth inoculation was made. A guinea-pig, 
inoculated with blood from the guinea-pig used for a previous 
experiment, which had been dried and kept in a sealed tube 
for some weeks, died of anthrax. The spleen was consider¬ 
ably enlarged (an unusual occurrence in the guinea-pig), and 
very soft, and the fluid exuding from the cut surface swarmed 
with Bacilli, The whole spleen was rubbed down with about a 
drachm of water, and nearly the whole of the fluid with the 
particles of the spleen in suspension was injected by means of a 
hypodermic syringe beneath the skin of the shoulder. The 
result of this inoculation, so far as general symptoms are con¬ 
cerned, was absolutely nil, not the slightest rise of temperature 
or failure of appetite being produced, and the animal subse¬ 
quently remaining in perfect health. 

Fifth inoculation, —Fourteen days having elapsed since ihe 
previous inoculation, during which the temperature of the ani¬ 
mal had continued absolutely normal, on no occasion exceeding 
101° Fahr., another inoculation was made,, the material on this 
occasion being derived from a sheep, which died of anthrax (see 
Case IV.). The bloody fluid which flowed from the cut surfaces 
of the lung was collected, and about one drachm injected beneath 
the skin of the right shoulder. The fluid injected contained a 
large number of very long bacillus rods, '^d caused the usual 
symptoms of anthrax in a guinea-pig inoculated at the same 
time. 

On the day following the inoculation, the part was consider¬ 
ably swollen, the animal was rather dull, and did not take food 
so well as usual, but there were no other symptoms. There was 
some rise of temperature—103'4° in the morning, 103" 6° mid-day, 
and 104° evening. Next day there was still some slight loss of 
appetite, but the temperature was normal, and subsequently the 
animal continued in perfect health. A slight swelling remained 
at the seat of inoculation, which subsequently changed into a 
small abscess. This was opened, and discharged a small quantity 
of ichorous pus. 

This animal is still being kept, awaiting the opportunity of 
making the crucial experiment of direct inoculation from a case 
of anthrax in the cow. 
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Case L 
Expebxment I* 



1 

100- 


101* 


2 

100-8 


101-4 


3 

100-4 

*• 

100-8 


4: 

100-4 


102- 

Second inocnlation. 

5 

102-4 


102-6 


6 

100-4 


100- 


7 

101* 


101-4 


8 

100-6 




9 

100-2 


101- 


iO 

100-4 


101- 


11 

101- 

• • 

101-2 


■ 12 

100-8 


100-4 


13 

100-4 

,, 

101- 

Third inooulation. 

14 

101-2 

101- 

101- 


13 

101- 

101- 

101- 


16 

101- 

101- 

101- 


17 

101- 

101- 

102- 



Expebqcen? IY. 


1 

100-4 


101- 


2 

101- 


101- 


3 

101-2 


101-6 


4 

101- 

«• 



3 

101- 

• f 

101-4 

/Fourth inocnlaiiGn, with spleen of 
\ guinea-pig. 

6 

101- 

101-2 

101-4 

7 

101-2 


101- 


8 

100-4 


101- 


9 

100- ; 
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Experiment V. 


Bay of 
Obs^a- 
tion. 

Bectal Tempearatnre. 

BsaujEtKS. 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

1 



101* 


2 


.. 

101* 

Fifth iBOonlation, direct from aheep^. 

8 


103'4 

104* 

4 

101- 

100*8 

101*4 


5 

101-6 


101*6 


6 

101-2 


101*6 


7 

8 

100*4 

100*4 

• • 

101* 



Case IL —^The material used for these experiments was derived 
from a case of anthrax in a horse, the poison having been trans¬ 
mitted successively through two guinea-pigs. The preparation 
of the material has already been described (part having been, 
used for Inoculation 3 in Case I.). 

The other part of the fluid was injected subcutaneously in an 
old emaciated cow, which, as was discovered subsequently, was 
in-calf. 

On the day of inoculation no symptoms occurred. On the 
following day the temperature rose to 102*4® morning, 103*° 
evening. On the third day the morning temperature was lOS’S®*, 
evening 102*4®, but there was no loss of appetite, nor were any 
other symptoms noticed. On the morning of the fourth day 
the animal was found dead. 


Case H. 


Day of 
Observa¬ 
tion. 

Temperature inBectnm. 

Morning. 

Noon, 

Evening. 

1 

101-4 

io'i-4 

101-6 



Obioenlation). 


2 

102*4 

102* 

lOS* 

8 

103*6 

102* 

102-4 

4 

Found dead. 




Post-mortem, (6 to 9 hours after death). Body emaciated; A 
bloody mucous discharge flowed from nostrils and anus. 

Stomach full and healthy. Intestines congested, with bloody 
extravasation here and there. Spleen somewhat enlarged, 
weighing 2 lbs. 14 oz., presents haemorrhagic spots in the capsule. 
On section, tissue higUy vascular, somewhat soft but not diffluent. 
Liver and kidneys apparently healthy. 
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Heart: munerous small ecchymoses and petechiee beneath 
the endocardium, especially that of the left ventricle, and also in 
the musculi papillares. Some also more deeply in the muscular 
tissue, and one or two beneath the pericardium. 

Lungs appeared healthy and pale. 

On microscopical examination, the blood was found to con¬ 
tain very large numbers of rods of BojciUus anthracisy and the 
tissue both of the spleen and the other organs also swarmed with 
them. The sanious discharge from the nostrils also contained 
them in great abundance. 

The foetal calf, of about four months, appeared healthy. All 
its organs were carefully examined for Bacilli^ but none were 
discovered. 

It will be observed that this experiment differed from the 
6rst cs^e in being inoculated direct from the guinea-pig instead 
of with cultivated fluid, in the original source of the material, 
viz. the horse, and in the fact that the animal was old and 
emaciated and in-oalf. The latter points appear to me to be of 
more importance than the former, as the animal in Expt. I. 
was inoculated in the same way and with the same material 
without any symptom being induced. 

Case IIL —A calf 6 months old was inoculated with the fourth 
cultivation of anthrax BtmUuSf derived from the guinea-pig. No 
symptoms whatever were produced. The temperature had been 
somewhat irregular previous to the inoculation, owing to an 
attack of diarrhoea. On the ninth day from the first inocula¬ 
tion, the animal appearing perfectly well, it was again inocu¬ 
lated with the first cultivation direct from the spleen, which had 
been kept sealed up for a fortnight, and swarmed with spores 
of Bacillus cmthracis. To test the virulence of the material, a 
mouse was inoculated at the same time with a very minute 
quantity, and was found dead the next day, about 20 hours from 
the time of inoculation. The spleen of the mouse was found to 
be crowded with rods of the usual character. 

On the day following inoculation the part was somewhat 
swollen, but there was no perceptible rise of temperature until 
the second day, when it rose to 106'^ morning, and 106*4° even¬ 
ing. ^ For the ensuing four days the elevation of temperature 
persisted, with variations from 105*4® to 106*4°, there was con¬ 
tinued swelling of the shoulder, which extended, and, together 
with this, loss of appetite. On the seyenth day, the morning 
temperature was 103*8°, but as the swelling persisted and 
showed no sign of subsiding, an incision was made into it, 
and fomentations applied. The subcutaneous connective tissue 
was found Jto be infiltrated with colourless, somewhat gela¬ 
tinous, serous exudation. On microscopic exmnination no 
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Bacilli or Bacteria were found eitlier in this serous fluid or in 
the blood. 

The animal speedily improved, the swelling subsided, and com¬ 
plete recovery occurred, A sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
for further inoculations to be made. 


Case HE.— Oale Six Months OirU, 
Expbeiment I. 


Day of 
Observar 
tion. 

Temperatare in Bectum. 

Beuabes. 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

1 

o 

o 

io%- 

rFirst inoctilation, with 4th genera* 
1 tion of onltivated material. 

2 

104- 

• • 

103-6 



3 

104- 

104-6 

105- 



4 

103-6 

•• 

104-2 



5 

104- 


103*4 



6 

103- 


103-8 

< 


7 

103- 

«• 

103-8 



8 

102- 


103- 



9 

103* 

■ • 

103- 

rSecond inocnlation, with Orst 
\ ration. 

gene- 

10 

103’ 


103-2 



n 

106’ 

105-6 

106-4 



12 

105-4 

106-4 

105-8 



13 

105-4 

105-6 

105-8 



14 

•106-4 

106-2. 

105-8 



15 

106-2 


106-4 



16 

103-8 

103 8 

104- 



17 

103-4 

103- 

, 102- 

(Local sw^O^ng subsiding, 
i well. 

Bats 

18 

102-4 

102- 

102- 


19 

101* 

101-2 

101-4 

Quite well. 



Inoculation of Sheep, with cultivated BaciUus ardhrcuAs, in the 
form of Spores. 

Some doubts having naturally arisen as to whether the culti¬ 
vated material used in the preceding experiments could be re¬ 
garded as representing the anthrax poison in a virulent form, 
and an opportunity arising for inoculation of a sheep, I thought 
it desirable to test the material upon this animal. And as the 
disease is liable to be communicated to sheep, and in some 
countries frequently forms a fatal epidemic amongst them, the 
question whether ffie poison was modified in its action upon 
them by transmission through rodents appeared important. 
The following experiment was therefore performed:— 

Case IV.^A young sheep was inoculated with a small quan¬ 
tity of the cultivation of the fourth generation, which had been 
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kept sealed up in the incubator for a week* The characters of 
the organisms found in the duid at the time of inoculation are 
seen in the annexed drawing. There were, in fact, hardly any 
rods, only spores in various stages of subdivision. 

[plg, 5,_ Drawings of Elenients seen in Fluid with which the She^ was 

inoculated. 



M 0 


ao 


LandlL drawn'With Ko. 10 imm. Haxtnack, Ko. 3 oc. 1. Stages of dWsxon to 
ctoa-like groups of 4 apomles. II. Rows of spores, some to process of division. III. Wit! 
power-spores dividtog and divided. 


2. Sar- 


No symptoms whatever were observed, beyond a slight 
lowering of temperature, as seen in the list of temperatures. 
(The normal temperature of the sheep averages 103° Fahr.) 
The animal fed well, and did not appear to sufier in any way, 
until the evening of the fifth day (96 hours after inoculation), 
when the temperature was 107® No special symptoms, how¬ 
ever, were observed. Next morning the sheep was found dead* 

Examination of the lody about twelve hours after death. —^Well- 
marked rigor mortis. No trace of decomposition. No local 
swelling observed. Skin generally free from exudation or 
ecchymosis. 

Pleurae healthy. Lungs pretty fully distended. Some small 
patches of collapse in upper part of right lung. Throughout the 
whole of both lungs, both on the surface and on section, are very 
abundant dark red spots, which have the appearance of uniformly 
disseminated ecchymoses. They are of nearly uniform size, 
about that of a mustard-seed. There is no appearance of 
pneumonic consolidation around or between them. Bronchi 
and trachea contain frothy blood-stained mucus; mucous mem¬ 
brane generally a|>pears somewhat injected. 

Pericardium healthy. Heart: ventricles normally contracted. 
Some small ecchymoses around the base of the left ventricle, in 
the subserous tissue. Endocardium somewhat deeply blood¬ 
stained. Ecchymoses in the muscular wall of the left ventricle, 
especially in and around the musculi papUlares. Valves 
healthy. Blood in the heart imperfectly coagulated. 
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Liver small but natural. 

Spleen somewhat enlarged and soft; on section, however, not 
pulpy, though readily broken down. 

Kidneys somewhat swollen and soft, but otherwise of natural 
appearance. 

Stomach and intestines natural. 

Brain and cord appear perfectly healthy. 

On microscopic examination the blood was found to contain 
very long rods in comparatively small proportion, z.e., though 
several were seen in each field, there was no crowding of them 
together as is often the case. But the rods were of enormous 
length, many reaching almost the entire width of the field, 
measuring from *05 to '175 of a millimetre in length, or nearly 
twenty times the usual length, having, in fact, an appearance 
often found in the bacilli under cultivation, but rarely in the 
body. 

In the bronchial and tracheal mucus, and in the bloody fluid 
exuding from the lungs, similar elongated Bacilli were found. 

In the spleen, repeated examination by myself and Mr. 
Banham, both of the splenic tissue and of the bloody fluid 
exuding from it, entirely failed to discover any Badllu Only 
a few ordinary micrococci were observed, not a single Bacillus 
in any of the specimens examined. 

Microscopic examination of the lungs after hardening in 
chromic acid, showed that these scattered spots were actual 
haemorrhages. In addition were seen the usual appearances; 
BaxdlK in the capillaries and terminal arteries of the pulmonary 
system, and also in the interlobular connective tissue. 


Day of 
Inocula¬ 
tion. 

Tempaxatnzes. 

Homing. 

E^ning. 


o 

o 

1 


104 

2 

i6i-6 

103* 

S 

102* 

102*4 

4 

102*6 

1 103-2 

6 

103* 

107- 

6 

Found dead. 

1 

! 


I have already described the result of the inoculation of a steer 
(which had been previously inoculated with cultivated virus 
from a guinea-pig) with blood from this case. The results pro¬ 
duced on the sheep are a striking proof of the virulence of the 
material after successive cultivations. 

To summarise the results of these experiments:— 

VOL. XVI.—S. S. 


u 
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A yearling steer, inoculated with cultivated Bacillus of the 
guinea-pig, after forty hours had a rise of temperature with 
local swelling, followed by high fever, lasting about six days, 
this then subsiding and leaving the animal well. 

A second inoculation direct from the guinea-pig was practi¬ 
cally without effect. A third with similar material, which killed 
a cow inoculated with it, was likewise without effect, A fourth, 
with similar but still more active material, was likewise devoid 
of effect. And lastly, direct inoculation from a sheep was 
followed by very slight fever, which passed off without any 
result beyond a small local abscess. This was the only instance 
in which such an abscess was found* 

A cow, old, emaciated, and in-calf, was inoculated direct from 
the guinea-pig, and rapidly died of anthrax, having had but 
little rise of temperature or other symptoms. 

A csilf, six months old, inoculated with cultivated BacUlus 
fluid, suffered from intense fever, lasting five days, with con¬ 
siderable local swelling, but the temperature then fell, and the 
animal recovered. The course of the temperature was closely 
analogous to that in the fir^ case* 

It is scarcely safe at present to attempt to draw any very 
general conclusions from the experiments which have been per¬ 
formed, but I think enough has been done to show the great 
importance of the inquiry, and the possibility, if not probability,, 
that by this or some analogous method a means may be dis¬ 
covered of controlling or preventing this widely prevalent and 
highly fatal disease. 

It must be evident to any one who considers the matter that 
there are many points which must be determined by experiments 
of a much more extensive character than any I am able to* 
carry out at the Brown Institution. If, as I hope, it should 
prove on further experiment that the earlier results are con¬ 
firmed, and that the inoculation of bovine animals with tho 
BaciEus anthrads cultivated artificially after transmission through 
guinea-pigs or some other animal serves to render bovine animals 
totally or partially insusceptible to the disease when transmitted 
by the usual channels, one great step will have been taken. 
But there will yet remain the questions: Is the mortality from 
inoculation by this method a high one, or do even a small per¬ 
centage of animals die? What are the conditions under which 
inoculation may be best performed, and does age exercise an 
important influence in the fatality ? And, lastly, for how long 
a period is protection from attack conferred ? 

To settle these points, the inoculation of a large number of 
animals will be necessary, and their subsequent exposure to 
sources of contagion at favourable periods. 
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For tlie present I propose to continue these experiments in 
the same direction as those which have already been made, vary¬ 
ing the conditions in such a way as to determine, if possible, 
the readiest method of inoculation, and that affording the best 
results in conferring protection* If the results hitherto obtained 
should be confirmed, and if I am able to guarantee definite 
effects from material cultivated in the manner which I have 
described, it will be easy to preserve the virus for an almost 
indefinite period, and to send it to any one who is willing to 
extend the sphere of observation by making inoculations and 
watching the results. 

OUTBEEAKS OF AnTHEAX. 

There has been but little information as to outbreaks of the 
disease (splenic apoplexy); and in no case have I had any 
opportunity of gaining fresh light upon the etiology of the 
disease. The facts brought to my notice are embodied in the 
following reports of Mr. Banham ; they concern two outbreaks, 
from which the material for the experiments was derived. 

Outbreak mar Bomford^ Essex, —This occurred in October, 
amongst a herd of twenty-five cows and two bulls. The cows 
were turned perfectly healthy into a grass field, the subsoil of 
which is :clay. At the lower end of the field is a stream, which 
carries the, sewage from a village about a mile distant. The 
cows received no other food, they cannot therefore be said to 
have been highly fed. 

In the first outbreak seven cows died. The two bulls, which 
had been kept in a shed and never been out at all, also died. 
The only possible communication between the cows and the 
bulls were—(1) The cows passed the doors of the place in which 
the bulls were kept. (2) The men who fed the cows often came 
into the bulls’ stables. 

The cows were brought up. into the homestead, and then 
allowed to remain for two months, when the owner thought they 
might be fairly turned out again. But soon after they had been 
in the grass-field again, two others died. After that they were 
brought to the farm again, and remained there without any 
further loss. 

The second outbreak occurred at the end of December, at 
Alford in Lincolnshire. On Dec. 19, 1879, there were twenty- 
two cows tied up in a shed, and they appeared to be perfectly 
well when fed at 3 P.M- It may be mentioned that they were fed 
on barley, chaff, and straw, tares, hay, mangolds, and linseed- 
cake. At 3.30 one of the cows seemed stupid, and staggered 
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about. The attendant was sent for, and found the animal rest¬ 
less, temperature 109° Fahr., pulse could not be taken. The 
cow died at 5 P.M. The carcass was removed into a yard 
where the horses were kept at night, and a post-mortem exami¬ 
nation was made there. The most characteristic lesions of 
splenic apoplexy were found. All the parts with which the 
cow had been in contact were ordered to be thoroughly cleansed 
and disinfected. Notwithstanding these precautions, on Dec, 23 
a horse, which had been worked the previous] day, was found 
dead. On Dec. 25 another was taken ill, and when the attend¬ 
ant arrived he found it unable to rise, and a frothy hsemorrhagic 
discharge flowing from the nostrils. Blood was also running 
from the anus. The visible mucous membranes and tongue 
were highly congested and studded with haBmorrhagic spots. 
Death occurred fifteen minutes after his arrival. 

In connection with this outbreak, I may mention that in the 
neighbourhood of Alford the disease appears to be endemic, 
previous cases having been reported to us. 

On a farm in the neighbourhood, the owner lost fifty cattle 
in February 1878. On June 5, 1879, a yearling steer from 
the same yard as that in which the previous outbreak had 
occurred was found dead. A post-mortem examination showed 
in the abdomen a quantity of black blood; the spleen weighed 
8lbs. and was greatly congested; the gastro-intestinal tract 
contained bloody fluid throughout, and the mucous membrane 
showed numerous ecchymoses. 

Another case occurred in the same neighbourhood, though at 
some distance from the above, on June 6, in a heifer grazing 
in the marsh. No previous case was known to have occurred 
on this farm for twenty-five years before. The symptoms 
and post-mortem appearances resembled those in the previous 
case. 

JMsiribuiion of BacillL —One of the most striking points in 
the morbid anatomy of anthrax is the enormous number of 
BaciUtf and the way in which they crowd the blood and tissues. 
One might indeed imagine, from the way in which the blood 
sometimes swarms with them, that they would be found nearly 
equally in all the organs. This, however, so far as my obser¬ 
vations go, is not the case. Nor are they especially abundant 
in the spleen in many of the cases which I have examined; in 
some, the sheep in Case IV.; none are found. 

In the heart they are often found in very great abundance, 
crowding the vessels# appearing alongside the vessels in the 
intermuscular spaces, but not in very great number; and form¬ 
ing here and there masses which completely plug the small 
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vessels and lead to extravasation of blood, which of course also 
contains Bacilli. 

In the lungs they are well seen, owing to arrangement of the 
capillaries in the alveolar walls; but they more rarely lead to 
infarction. 

They do not usually appear in any great number in the 
pleura. 

The liver is sometimes very free from them; when found, 
they are especially seen in the hepatic veins and their intra¬ 
lobular tributaries. 

The kidneys usually contain them in very large numbers, 
chiefly in the glomeruli and their afferent and efferent arterioles, 
and in the parts of the vessels in immediate continuity with 
them. Many of the afferent arterioles are almost completely 
plugged by masses of them; in the glomeruli themselves, 
especially near the surface of the organ, they lie in parallel 
bundles, in such a way that the capillaries appear to be striated; 
and sometimes they form a mass which may occupy a consider¬ 
able portion of the glomerulus. I have in some of these masses 
seen the formation of spores: a fact, I believe, of great im¬ 
portance. Rupture of the glomerulus may occur, and the 
Bacilli^ usually accompanied by some blood, escape into the con¬ 
voluted tubes, where they may grow to a considerable length. 
Koch states that they do not pass beyond this position, and 
that he has never seen them in any part of the straight tubes. 
It must, however, be remembered that he is speaking only of 
rabbits and mice. 

There are many considerations which lead me to believe that 
either Bacilli or spores must, in the majority of cases, pass into 
the urine and be voided with it; and that this may serve as 
one of the most important carriers of contagion. I shall there¬ 
fore consider it a little more in detail. First, with regard to 
the glomeruli. It is quite possible that after rupture of the 
capillary network has occurred, and a quantity of blood has been 
extravasated, very few of the Bacilli may traverse the tortuous 
channel and reach the bladder; but what we know of the 
passage of blood in the urine, under analogous conditions, leads 
me to believe that some small quantity must pass. Again, I 
have frequently observed that individual Bacilli can pass 
through the capillary wall, and even through ihe walls of large 
vessels. Some may therefore pass into the urine whilst the 
network is as yet unruptured. 

Again, we know that the urine is an excellent nutrient fluid 
for Bacilli^ and that they can go on to the formation of spores. 
Once escaped, therefore, into the urinary tract, one or two 
Bacilli may serve to contaminate the whole of the urine. 
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Apart from the glomeruli, the relations of the vascular supply 
of the pyramids may explain a more direct mode of entry of 
BacUli by rupture of the capillaries, or, of course, they may 
escape into the bladder; but the importance of the other method 
is, I think, especially in the possibility of the acquisition of a 
more stable form and of spore formation. 

Anthrax has been communicated by Feser and others by 
means of inoculation with the urine of animals suflFeiing from the 
disease. When we consider the very numerous ways in which 
the poison thus excreted may, having acquired a stable form, 
become dried on fodder or hay, or spre^ on the ground in 
manure, and subsequently be introduced by various channels 
into the system, especially of animals which, like cows and 
sheep, are apt to have their food more or less mingled with 
excreta, we need seek for no more ready mode of preservation 
and conveyance of the contagion. This fact, if it leads to more 
rigorous sanitary precautions (such as the thorough destruction 
of all litter, &c.) suggested by these observation.^ may prove 
of great value in limiting and controlling the disease. 

The widespread distribution of the Bacilli in the capillaries 
of all the organs which are concerned in the most important 
functions of animal life, is suggestive of other modes by which 
thOT may cause death than by their direct action on the blood. 

Unquestionably, they must interfere with oxygenation, by 
taking jBrom tbe red corpuscles their needful amount of oxygen 
and appropriating it to their own growth; but their mere 
mechanical efiTect must also be considered, impeding, as it 
must, the action of the heart, the circulation and air absorption 
in the lungs, the excretory functions of the intestines and 
kidneys, and so on of nearly all the organs. And in coiroboxa- 
tion of this view are the often observed facts of preservation 
of intelligence and some power of action till very shortly before 
death, of the lowered temperature which often precedes death, 
and of the absence of the ordinary symptoms of septic poison- 
ing, properly so-called: the defective coagulation depending on 
the mechanical presence of Bacilli, So far as I have seen, there 
may be but slight changes in the blood taken from a large 
vessel, whilst the capillaries of the organ are crowded with 
bacilli, and the phenomena associated with early decomposition 
are much less frequent than in many forms of blood-poisoning. 

Quabter-Etel, Black Quarter, or Black Lec. 

The disease commonly known by these names is usually 
regarded as one of the forms of anthrax. It is widely spread 
throughout this country; and different names are used to de- 
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signate it in different counties. Quarter-Ill, Joint-Ill, Quarter- 
Felon, Speed, Hasty, Puck, or Pook, Schewl, and Inflammatory 
Fever, all appear to be merely local appellations for the same 
disease. A similar affection is described as Erysipelas car- 
luneuhmm (Armitage), Emphysema infectioswm (Bellinger); and 
in Germany it would appear to be classed as only a variety 
of anthrax, as “Milzbrand Karbunkel,” or ^^Milzbrand Em- 
physem,” and Rauschbrand.” In France the corresponding 
form is called CEdeme charbonneuse,” or “ CEdeme malin.’^ 
But I cannot positively assert that any of these names indicate 
a disease identical with Quarter Evil. 

Although the disease is well-known to most stock-owners, and 
in many parts of the country occurs with great regularity at 
certain periods of the year in some pastures, it is desirable that 
1 should mention the principal common featured of the disease 
under consideration, in order that no confusion may arise. 
This is the more necessary, as most authors do not separate this 
disease from anthrax, but consider it is only one manifestation 
of that disease. I shall point out that there are certain differ¬ 
ences from anthrax, in the conditions of its occurrence, its mode 
of apparent spread, and its pathological appearances, which are 
sufficiently marked to suggest a provisional separation from 
anthrax. 

Formany of the facts with regard to this disease I am indebted 
to my colleague, Mr^ Banham, who has seen a good deal of it in 
Cambridgeshire. 

The animals usually aflfected are cattle under two years of age. 
Young sheep are occasionally victims to it. 

It occurs chiefly at certain periods of the year, especially the 
spring and early summer, though not by any means necessarily 
limited to that time, cases sometimes occurring in October, and 
its chief prevalence is amongst young cattle recently put out to 
graze. In some districts there are certain pastures, even certain 
fields or paddocks, in which cases occur regularly year after 
year, whilst in other fields cases never break out. So far as the 
information received extends, these pastures are commonly low- 
lying lands, with defective drainage, clay and calcareous soils 
being especially favourable to its development. 

Whatever the cause of the disease, it would appear, if infec¬ 
tious at all, to be so only to a very slight degree. In some 
places cases occur sporadically year after year, only one or two 
animals dying, and the others remaining perfectly healthy, re¬ 
moval from the field to another being the only precaution 
TCquired. Sometimes a number of animals succumb, but it 
rarely extends beyond one farm or one lot of stock. 

The first symptom observed is that the animal isolates itself 
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from the herd, lies down, shivers, refuses its food, appears dull 
and listless, and there may or may not be symptoms of fever. 
The pulse is irregular, feeble, and rapid, 80 to 120 per minute; 
if fever is present, the mouth is hot and dry, the conjunctiva 
reddened, and sometimes spotted with petechiee. Some small 
swellings appear, either on the loins, back, neck, head, brisket, 
or on one or more of the limbs (usually on the shoulder or 
quarter). These swellings are at first hot and painful; they 
rapidly increase in size, and then become cold and painless, and 
form diffused emphysematous swellings, occupying an extensive 
surface, which, when tapped with the fingers, produce a peculiar 
crepitating sound, and if cut into, dark frothy bloody fluid 
exudes. Large surfaces are frequently found in this mortified 
state without being preceded by smaller carbuncular swellings. 
Lameness is of course, in these cases, a prominent symptom. 
The animal usually lies in this condition for from six to eight 
hours, then becomes stupid and unconscious, and finally dies in 
a comatose state. 

The course and duration of the disease vary; cases have been 
known to live from three to seven days, and it is stated by Roll 
that the swellings sometimes break at one or more points, dis¬ 
charging a gangrenous, ichorous, or tenacious bloody fluid ; and 
it is said that the animal may recover, but Mr. Banham says 
that these cases are rare, if they ever occur, in England, Most 
commonly the disease runs a quick course, and kills the animal 
in from twelve to fifteen hours. 

The usual post-mortem appearances are: Rigor mortis only 
slightly developed, the carcass greatly swollen, owing to the 
subcutaneous emphysema, and also, in some cases, to tympa¬ 
nitis. The blood extravasations are usually confined to one 
quarter, hut they may he found in any part of the body. The 
blood is usually dark-coloured, fluid, and imperfectly coagulated, 
and, according to some authors, it has a peculiar odour. Decom- 
posilion sets in very rapidly, and the blood soon swarms with 
Wcteria. 

The lungs are said to be congested, the bronchi often filled 
with frothy mucus. The spleen is usually of normal size and 
consistence, the liver of healthy appearance, the intestines some¬ 
times containing ecchymosed spots, but usually healthy. 

But the most striking changes are found in the affected limb 
or quarter. The integuments are distended by the swelling of 
the subcutaneous tissue. On cutting through the skin, a large 
quantity of blackish, almost tarry, frothy fluid, filled with 
bubbles of gas, is found in this position. The swelling and 
gangrenous condition are not limited to the subcutaneous tissue, 
but extend deeply through the intermuscular planes separating 
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the muscles. The muscles themselves are of blackish-red colour, 
mottled with points of ecchymosis, and there is a similar oedema 
of the connective tissue between the bundles of muscular fibres, 
which separates the individual bundles, in a manner analogous 
to that in which the exudation in the lung in pleuro-pneumonia 
of cattle separates the pulmonary lobules. 

The diseased quarter is said to be very deadly to pigs and 
dogs, and it occasionally happens that men who dress the car- 
cassj if scratched, die very rapidly with a peculiar form of blood- 
poitoning; yet it is stated to be a common practice to cut off 
and bury the affected quarter, and to cook and eat the rest, 
without any known ill-effects. 

By some authors * the disease is divided into two forms, the 
one affecting the quarter, the other chiefly involving the intes¬ 
tines. In the latter form the chief symptoms are the passage of 
bloody faeces with tenesmus, occasionally, also, the urine being 
bloody ; great tympanitic distension of the abdomen, and rapid 
prostration. The mucous membrane of the intestines is greatly 
swollen and intensely congested, or almost gangrenous; they 
contain soft bloody faeces. This is most marked in the large 
intestine. The mesenteric glands are greatly swollen, con¬ 
gested, and softened, and contain haemorrhagic spots. There 
may be bloody exudation in the peritoneum. 

This form of the disease appears to be somewhat allied to the 
so-called Mycosis intestinalzs. 

It may be well here to point out certain features in which the 
disease usually differs from splenic apoplexy. 

1. Its limitation to certain localities and certain periods of the 
year, and the apparent absence of direct contagion in most cases. 

2. The gangrenous emphysematous nature of the swellings, 
which is not usual even with local forms of anthrax. 

3. The general course and long duration of the disease in 
some cases. 

4. The presence of coma and convulsions for some time 
before death. 

5. The absence of swelling of the spleen. 

6* So far as most observations go, the absence of the charac¬ 
teristic anthrax Bacillus firom the blood. 

And, as I shall further show, the disease may be exactly 
reproduced in rodents by inoculation from various parts of the 
body, without the discoverable presence of anthrax Bacillus in 
the blood or organs of the inoculated animals. 

On the other hand, in no inoculation have I succeeded in 

^ A fall account of these diseases is given bj F. Hable in the * Oestexreichische 
Tierteljahreschrift fiir Wissen. Yetennaikonde/ Bd. li, H. 1, which has been, 
translated by Mr, Banham. 
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producing anthrax, even in animals very highly susceptible of 
infection by its poison in very minute doses, such, for instance, 
as mice and guinea-pigs. 

There has been great difficulty in procuring any material from 
this disease for investigation and experiment, only two outbreaks 
having been reported early enough to allow of a personal, in¬ 
spection. In two or three ‘ cases specimens of blood from the 
affected quarter, or from the jugular vein, and of other fluids, 
have been forwarded, but in every case the material had not 
been properly secured from sources of decomposition, and proved 
inert on inoculation, showing that in this, as in many other 
diseases, the specific virus is destroyed by decomposition of the 
fluid containing it. 

The most satisfactory case was one in which Mr. Banham 
was able to make a post-mortem examination and to secure spe¬ 
cimens of the various fluids and tissues of the body at a suffi¬ 
ciently early period after death for examination. 

In October 1879 an outbreak of Black Quarter occurred in 
the parish of Madingley, a village about three miles from Cam¬ 
bridge, in a herd of ten or twelve young animals, four of which 
succumbed to the disease. The usual prophylactic treatment, 
viz. change of pasture and food, with the administration of 
saline purgatives followed by vegetable tonics, was adopted, 
and the other animals remained perfectly healthy. 

Mr. Banham states that most of the land in this district has 
a loamy upper soil, with a clayey subsoil, and in* consequence 
the water remains on the land for a considerable time, making 
it very " clung ” and hard to work, what is commonly called 

heavy ” land. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Page Wallis, of Cambridge, 
Mr, Banham was enabled to make a post-mortem examination 
of the last of the animals which died during the outbreak, 
twenty hours after death, and I examined the tissues and fluids 
about five and a half hours later. 

Mr. Banham’s report of the post-mortem examination is as 
follows:— 

** The carcass was extremely emphysematous, the subcutaneous 
tissue more or less distended with gas, and infiltrated with 
reddish gelatinous fluid, this condition being, however, much 
more marked on the right shoulder and hind quarter, the left 
side of the body being less affected. On removal of the skin, 
the muscles beneath the places most affected with emphysematous 
swelling were of a dark colour, and infiltrated with frothy, gela¬ 
tinous, dark-coloured fluid. The muscles most affected were 
th^se surrounding the left humerus, both tibiae, and the right 
lifter region and shoulder. . 
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“ Abdomen tympanitic, and, when opened, a quantity of red- 
coloured fluid escaped from the cavity. The stomach and 
intestines appeared healthy. The spleen was slightly enlarged 
and softened. Liver normal to the naked eye. Kidneys of 
natural size and colour. 

Pleurae contained an unusual amount of fluid, serous mem¬ 
brane smooth and glistening. Lungs fairly healthy, except at 
the lower third of the left lung, which appeared airless, or nearly 
so, firm, of dark-red colour and sank in water (probably 
collapse). Heart and pericardium healthy. Blood in ventricles 
of heart had coagulated to a firm clot. Similar coagulation had 
taken place in the large veins.” 

Blood from the heart and jugular vein and spleen, serum from 
the heart and from the affected quarter, were preserved in capil¬ 
lary tubes hermetically sealed, and examined by myself about 
five hours later, with the following results: 

The serum from the affected parts contained only a very few 
rods,^ and some few spores similar to those found in other parts. 
The serum from the blood of the heart contained very few red 
corpuscles, but in it were seen scattered spores and pieces of 
filaments attached to them. These spores were nearly 1*4 fc in 
length, and about *6 or *7 ^ in diameter, hence they were much 
larger than ordinary bacteria.* The filaments attached to some 
also resembled pieces of the ordinary anthrax bacillus rods, they 
were of very delicate outline. 

The spleen was found to contain a very large number of 
oblong spores, some free, others with pieces of, the filaments 
attached to them. 

From these fluids animals were inoculated with the following 
results. 

Experiment L —guinea-pig, inoculated at 12 P.M, Oct. 9, 
with fluid from the spleen, was found nextevening, twenty hours 
after the inoculation, to be apparently paralysed in the bind 
limbs, with extremely low tempe^rature. There was swelling 
and emphysema of the walls of the abdomen, and of the 
tissues of the inoculated limb. It was killed at 9 P.M., and 
the tissues and fluids at once examined. 

The skin of the thigh and of the adjacent abdominal wall 
was found to separate very readily; the whole of the subjacent 
, tissues being of blackish, almost gangrenous, appearance. The 


* It must hers be mentioned that BactlU may be found in blood and tissues 
after death, which are not anthrax Bacilli. The proof of their anthraeoid nature 
is found only in their effect when inoculated in another animal This point is 
too complicated for discussion here. For some facts I may refer to a work of 
Br. Timofliy Lewis, in * Microscopic Organisms found in .the Blood of Man and 
Animals,’ p. 4L Calcutta, 1879, ' 
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muscles of the thigh and abdomen were also swollen, of very 
black colour, and contained numerous ecchymoses. The spleen 
appeared perfectly healthy, and not apparently enlarged. 

On examining the ^erurn from the swollen connective tissue 
of the thigh, it was found to contain ordinary bacteria and micro¬ 
cocci, the bacteria in very active movement. Serous fluid, which 
was somewhat blood-stained, obtained from the centre of affected 
muscles, also contained a few moving bacteria of the common 
form. The blood from the heart appeared to be perfectly 
healthy, and contained neither bacteria nor micrococci of the 
ordinary form. That from the spleen swarmed with bacteria 
and micrococci, a few of the rods being quiescent, but even 
these having the form of ordinary decomposition bacteria. The 
lungs appeared perfectly natural. I could not collect any fluid 
in the serous cavities. 

In this case, then, there were none of the usual characters of 
anthrax, and neither bacillus rods nor spores were to be dis¬ 
covered in the spleen or tissues; but there are. two not©-' 
worthy points, viz., that the emphysematous swelling of the 
inoculated limb and of the abdominal wall, the almost ^gangre¬ 
nous state of the tissues and the black condition of the muscles 
were present, reproducing in this respect the clinical features of 
the original disease. At the same time there was evidence that 
decomposition had already commenced during life, in the fact 
that the splenic tissue swarmed with bacteria. I have never 
found this before in an animal killed and examined at once. 
In the other inoculations I was unable to examine the tissues 
immediately after death. 

JSxperiment JL —A guinea-pig, inoculated in the leg with 
serum from the afiected quarter at the same time as the pre¬ 
ceding, was found dead at 8'30 A.M* on October 11. I was 
unable to examine the body till 5 P.H. The whole of the 
quarter where the inoculation was made was greatly swollen, the 
hair and epidermis were detached with great ease, even by a 
slight touch. In the subcutaneous tissue of this limb and over 
a great part of the abdominal wall was a quantity of deeply 
blood-stained exudation. The muscles ot the thigh were 
swollen and black, containing small spots of ecchymosis. The 
other hind limb was not affected. All the viscera and the 
serous cavities were apparently perfectly healthy, and the spleen 
was free from enlargement. 

The blood-stained serum from the subcutaneous tissue con¬ 
tained many red blood-corpuscles, a few ordinary moving rod- 
^aped bacteria and some micrococci, no still rods or spores. 
The peritoneal serum contained no bacteria at all, nor did the 
blood &ozn the heart. In the spleen were found only ordinary 
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moving bacteria. In the pleural serum were a few longer 
moving rods, some measuring from 8 to 12 /a in length, 
showing signs of incipient division, but not containing spores. 

Experiment IIL —^Another guinea-pig was inoculated at the 
same time with blood from the heart, which, it will be re¬ 
membered, contained spores resembling anthrax spores, and* 
was also found dead thirty-three hours after the inoculation, 
having had a temperature ten hours after of 106°, and in the 
evening, twenty-two hours after inoculation, of 100‘4°. The 
appearances, both naked-eye and microscopical, were precisely 
similar to those in the preceding: no Bacilli nor definite spores 
were found. 

Experiment IV. —A rabbit, inoculated in the leg with fluid 
from the spleen, presented on the following day a very marked 
swelling of the whole of the inoculated limb, much resembling 
that in the guinea-pigs. The temperature was 104° for the next 
two days, morning and evening; on the third day it was 103° 
to 103*4°, on the fourth, 102*8°. The swelling gradually 
declined and the animal recovered. These experiments were 
not continued further, for at the time they appeared to me to 
indicate that the material employed must have been too much 
decomposed to be of value. But on reconsideration I am 
incline to think that this may have been an error. 

In all four of thpse experiments the sequel was different, both 
from that of the inoculation of ordinary septic material, and 
from that containing anthrax Bacilli, In all there were the 
peculiar emphysematous swelling and the black condition of 
the muscles, with ecchymoses scattered through them, which 
are characteristic of and give the special feature to the disease 
known as black-quarter. In no other experiments with animal 
fluids have I seen anything at all similar produced. Moreover, 
it was produced alike with the blood from the heart, juice 
express^ from the spleen, and the serous exudate from the 
affected quarter. 

I would especially notice the fact that the spores found in the 
spleen gave no signs of growth; that they were, in fact, not re¬ 
produced in the slightest degree in the animals inoculated. Now 
what has commonly been observed is that if material containing 
a quantity of anthrax spores is inoculated, anthrax being 

developed more rapidly in the body than other Bacilli^ produce 
the symptoms of splenic apoplexy. Here we have evidj^tly to 
deal with a poison equally rapid and fatal in its action in 
some cases, producing decomposition actually during life, but 
apparently hindering the development of Bacillus an^rads^ if 
that organism is really present. 

Some other experiments, previously made, show that the. 
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blood of quarter-evil loses its peculiar properties when decom¬ 
position has become at all advanced, indeed that, as has been 
shown to occur in many cases, such blood may be inoculated in 
rodents without causing any deleterious effects at the time, 
though in some cases later effects are developed. 

Some blood taken six hours after death from the jugular vein 
of a cow which died of black-quarter on June 24 was received 
by me on June 28. The blood had been placed in a small 
stoppered bottle, completely filled and well secured; neverthe¬ 
less when received it was highly offensive. It contained only a 
few common rod-shaped and other forms of bacteria. About four 
minims of the blood were injected under the skin of the thigh 
of a guinea-pig. It was gradually absorbed, the animal showing 
no symptons whatever. About one drop was similarly injected 
beneath the skin of the back of a mouse, and no results were 
produced. 

Another outbreak, which occurred near Cambridge, has given 
further opportunities for investigation of this disease. Two 
cases being reported on February 24,1880, Mr. Banham went 
down to Cambridge to examine them and procure material. 

He found that a post-mortem examination had already been 
made^ and only the aflFected quarters reserved for his inspection. 
Nothing-abnormal was found in the internal organs. In both 
cases the affected quarter presented in the mo?t striking manner 
the usual characters, which have already been described, the 
subcutaneous and intermuscular connective tissue being in¬ 
filtrated with blood-stained serum, and the muscles of bla^ish- 
purple colour mottled with spots of hzemorrhage. 

Blood and serous exudation from these parts were secured in 
capillary tubes about twenty-four hours after death, the weather 
being cold and almost frosty in the interval. On examining 
these fluids about thirty-two hours after death I found no sign of 
decomposition. In the blood and the blood-stained serum which 
flowed from the quarter, the only striking fact was the entire 
absence of coagulation, the blood-coipusoles remaining entirely 
isolated. I was unable, with the highest power which I had at 
hand (^^th oil-immersion of Zeiss), on prolonged examination 
to detect any bacteria of any form whatever, even micrococci 
being absent in the fireshly-opened tubes containing only blood. 
No traces of Bacilli or their remains were discovered. It is the 
more remarkable that bacteria should have been absent, as it is 
not uncommon for the blood and tissues of the affected parts to 
be found in a state of decomposition directly after death, some- 
^times even during life as we have already seen, 

inoculation experiments were made with the blood and serum 
firmh.the affected quarter, as in the preceding case. 
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Experiment L — h. rabbit was inoculated’in the thigh with 
a drop of the serous fluid which had been collected. No 
symptoms or local results, folio wed. 

Experiment IL—A rabbit was inoculated with 2 minims of 
bloody fluid (chiefly blood) from the affected quarter. No 
symptoms, either local or general, ensued. 

Experiment IIL —guinea-pig was similarly inoculated with 
the blood. No effect was produced. 

At first sight these experiments seem to contradict the results 
obtained with the previous case. But I must point out a 
striking difference in the method employed, or rather in the 
matenal used. In the former case most of the results were 
obtained by inoculation with either the spleen or the blood 
from the general circulation, inoculation with which gave rise 
to the local phenomena of the disease. Moreover, all the fluids 
used contained bacteria of some form. In the present case 
only the local serum and blood were employed, the other fluids 
not being obtainable, and no bacteria could be discovered in 
the fluids inoculated. It would, therefore, appear probable that 
the specific virus does not reside in the local lesion, or is present 
in a far less active form there than elsewhere. And this again 
would appear to suggest that the affection of the quarter or 
limb is secondary to and not the cause of the general msease, 

I do not desire to speculate further on this subject, which 
can only be solved by further experiment- Two conclusions 
alone appear to me to be warranted. First, a scientific one, 
that the disease must be different from anthrax, which is so 
readily communicable to lower animals, especially rodents^ that 
if this were a form of anthrax, some of our exj^riments must 
have produced that disease, instead of reproducing either the 
identical quarter-evil or no effect whatever. Second, a practical 
conclusion, that the danger of infection is as great or greater 
from the unaffected parts of the body as from the obviously 
affected and gangrenous quarter. The practice of burying or 
burning the obviously diseased part only, and taking no steps 
to destroy or disinfect the rest of the carcass, is therefore clearly • 
fraught with danger to other animals. 

I reserve for a future occasion the description of the micro¬ 
scopical examination of sections of the hardened organs of 
animals dying of the original disease, and as a result of inocula¬ 
tion from it. I may, however, state that the principal results* 
of this examination Were to establish the identity of the inocula- 
lated with the original disease, and to confirm the conclusions 
drawn from the naked-eye appearances, but beyond this they 
have not affordfed any clue to the pathology of the disease. 

In connection with the experiments on this disease it is right 
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that I should mention the following observation, made in their 
course. That flagellated protozoa may exist in the blood of 
healthy animals is now well known from the observations of 
Rattig, Wedl, Lewis, and others. But I am not aware of any 
similar recorded observation, and it may be found to have a 
pathological bearing at some future date. 

An apparently healthy white mouse was inoculated in the 
tail with some blood from the diseased quarter, and as it pre¬ 
sented no symptom beyond some swelling of the tail, it was 
supposed to have escaped all mischief. However, the swelling 
did not subside, but became gangrenous, and towards the middle 
of the second week it began to emaciate and the belly swelled ; 
finally, it died on the fourteenth day after the inoculation. 

Examination five hours after Death, —On opening the abdomen 
there was found to be considerable opalescent exudation in the 
peritoneum; the abdominal wall was also swollen and infiltrated. 
The tail, where inoculated, was considerably swollen. The 
other organs were fairly healthy. Before, however, I examined 
the organs, 1 took, as usual, some of the exudation in capillary 
tubes, and also some serum from the pleura and pericardium, 
and examined these microscopically. 

I naturally anticipated that I should have found the ordinary 
chairacters of semi-purulent serous eflusion in the peritoneal 
fluid, but my astonishment was great when I found the fluid to 
be swarming with minute organisms swimming actively about 
in every direction, moving apparently by means of two long 
cilia or flagella. 

These organisms I may now describe more fully. They were 
ovoid, rounded, or more commonly, when in motion, pyriform 
or balloon-shaped; very translucent, of delicate hyaline struc¬ 
ture, sharply defined. At the posterior extremity were two long 
fine lashes, moving with a wavy motion, much Hke that of cilia, 
and apparently serving to propel the organism forwards. In 
each could be seen a central clear space running lengthwise, 
wider at its central part, and apparently contracting and expand¬ 
ing. At the anterior extremity a more refractile part could be 
seen, apparently forming a sort of oral aperture. Their proto¬ 
plasm was highly contractile, and they changed shape, elon¬ 
gating and contracting very readily. In size they were, when 
at rest and round, about from 2 to 4*5 p in diameter; when 
elongated, some reached 6 in length, and 1*5 to 2 in width. 
I was able to observe their movements for more than half ah 
hour, but it was not until they were quiescent that the other 
cilia could be seen, and they were not well seen until stained. 
A more thorough study of their character was possible after 
staining with methylaniline violet, and mounting in glycerine 
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jelly. It was then found that they had each at least six lashes, 
sometimes apparently eight, two of these being at the caudal 
extremity, and the remaining four attached to the anterior 
extremity, and, so far as I coidd see, around the oral aperturct 
These cilia or flagella were extremely delicate, so as hardly to 
be visible without staining. In length they were from 5 to 
8 ft, or nearly twice as long as the length of the body. After 
staining, the body of some presented numerous fine granules, 
perhaps due to coagulation of the protoplasm; in each one the 
anterior extremity stained more deeply, and in some formed 
a distinct ring. In all the central space came out very 
clearly. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the anterior cilia 
were not visible during life, owing to their very active move¬ 
ment; that the posterior, which seemed to propel the body, 
were really serving rather as rudders to steer it. 

I supposed at first that these might be parasites which had 
escaped from the intestine, bladder, or elsewhere, and I there¬ 
fore examined very carefully the contents of these viscera 
throughout their whole extent, and also the blood, &c., but 
failed to find any trace of similar organisms in any of these; 
whilst all the specimens from the peritoneal exudation swarmed 
with them, and contained no other organised constituents of 
importance. 

What is their nature and significance I must leave for future 
observation to discover. 

Otheb Anthraooid Disbajses. 

Amongst the diseases of the class of blood-poisonings which 
appear to be allied to anthrax are two which especially affect 
horses, and are known respectively as Cape Horse-sickness and 
Loodiana fever. At present it is uncertain whether these are 
identical, and also whether they are or are not produced by the 
same poison as anthrax. 

The former disease, Cape Horse-sickness,” is one to which 
attention has been specially directed of late by the Zulu war. 
It appears to be endemic (or enzootic) in certain regions, 
notably of Natal and Zululand, occurring chiefly in low-lying 
lands and in valleys, though cases sometimes occur at high 
altitudes- The disease usually prevails at particular seasons 
of the year, especially in moist hot weather, or when rain 
occurs rfter heat, disappearing almost entirely both in hot 
dry weather and also in the cold season. Almost universal 
popular belief and recent experience attribute the attacks to 
•eating the wet grass under such conditions, and it has been 
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observed tbat cases are especially prevalent when horses are 
allowed to graze on, or are tethered out, in wet grass. 

The onset is usually sudden, with dulness, loss of appetite, 
rise of temperature, injection of the conjunctivae, accelerated 
breathing, cough, and other symptoms, resembling those of 
inflammation of the lungs. There is evidence of considerable 
exudation in the bronchi, and in some cases a large quantity of 
mucus is discharged from the mouth and nostrils. The tempe¬ 
rature is usually considerably elevated, reaching 105° to 108° 
Fahr. In one form of the disease there is great swelling of the 
tongue and of the cellular tissue of the throat, causing death by 
suffocation. 

The disease is usually fatal, sometimes in a few hours, more 
rarely in two or three days, and cases of recovery are on 
record. 

The post-mortem examination shows usually rapid decom¬ 
position. There is often a quantity of straw-coloured fluid in 
the pleura; the lungs are engorged, and along the margin and 
in patches beneath the pleura is a large* quantity of yellow 
lymph. On section of the lungs, blood and serum flow freely 
from the cut surfeces, and frothy yellow mucus froih the 
bronchL 

Ecchymoses are invariably found beneath the endocardium of 
the left ventricle, the heart is soft and flabbj; and there may be 
serous effiision in the pericardium. 

The following account of a case of this disease, for which I 
am indebted to Mr. R. Moore, M.R.C.V.S., gives a good illus¬ 
tration of the symptoms and post-mortem appearances which are 
usually observed. Material was sent to me for examination:— 

^*The horse had been doing very little work, and was in 
good condition. He was noticed to be dull in his. work the 
day before he was taken ill. He was first noticed to be ill at 
3 o’clock P.M., and was seen by me at 6 o’clock the same 
evening, when he was presenting the following symptoms: 
Temperature at the mouth very high; pulse imperceptible; 
visible mucous membranes highly congested and of a livid 
hue, especially round the gums; breathing very laborious; 
extremities and surface of body cold i crepitation in all parts of 
both lungs on auscultation. At 9 P.M. the characteristic dis¬ 
charge of froth issued freely from the nostrils, and he expired 
about 10 P.M. 

Fost-mortem Examination .—^Body in good condition j flesh 
dark in colour. 

Ch^sU —liurge accumulations of lymph in patehes in the 
areolar tissue on the surface of the lungs and pericardium. 
Both lung^ large in appearance, but not of a very dark colour. 
When cut, they presented great capillary congestion, which 
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pervaded every inch of the lungs. The bronchial tubes, both 
large and small, were very much congested, and from them 
issued the froth. No part of the lungs heavier than water. 
Pleura slightly afiFected. 

Heart .—Deposit of lymph in pericardium. Endocardium 
of right ventricle congested and livid, almost black. 

Liver and Spleen of normal size, but darker in colour than 
usual. 

Kidneys .—The left kidney very much congested, the right 
one healthy. 

Intestines .—^There were patches of inflammation over all 
the bowels and mesentery. 

The Blood very dark and fluid.” 

The condition of the lungs here described is, as I shall hope 
to show, of considerable interest in relation to some experi¬ 
ments which I made with the disease upon animals. The lung 
affection is evidently a marked and constant feature of the 
disease, and the principal conditions are subpleural exudation 
and a sort of bronchial catarrh. These I have been able to 
reproduce by inoculation of the disease in guinea-pigs and 
mice, with characters apparently alnjiost identical with those 
seen in the original disease. Moreover, these lesions were in 
both situations attended with the presence of bacilli in the 
af^ted parts in the initial stages of the morbid process, disap¬ 
pearing as it reached its maximum. 

Of the original disease I have only had the opportunity of 
examining one specimen, a, piece of the affected lung. This 
was not in a condition for examination for bacteria. The 
principal change was evidently an inflammation, slight in 
degree, which followed the lines of the bronchi, but in many 
places was evidently outside them. Some of the bronchi, espe¬ 
cially those of medium size, showed signs of catarrh, but there 
were a large number of which the mucous membrane appeared 
absolutely healthy. 

But in a large number of sections there were very marked 
changes around the vessels supplying the walls of the bronchi. 
Some of these were completely plugged by masses of leuco¬ 
cytes, and around them for some IMe distance were the 
ordinary appearances of inflammation. There were here and 
there patches of exudation, extending to close beneath the 
bronchial mucous membrane. 

The epithelial lining was in many of these perfectly healthy 
in appearance, but here and there the sub-mucous tissue con¬ 
siderably swollen and infiltrated. But the absence of bronchial 
catarrh was in most parts very striking; only rarely was there 
any exudation in the air-cells. The pleura was thickened in 
scattered patches, apparently by exudation into its substance^ 
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which was partly in€ammatory, partly haemorrhagic but no 
superficial emision was observed. 

Let me anticipate what I shall have to say with regard to the 
results in rodents, for the sake of drawing a parallel between the 
condition here described and that found in them. In two mice, 
the one inoculated from the other, the first having been in¬ 
oculated from a guinea-pig, I found these changes. In the first, 
marked pulmonary congestion with slight subpleural exudation. 
In this lung I found commencing inflammation of the sub¬ 
pleural tissue with slight haemorrhagic exudation on the surface. 
Both in patches of the lung tissue, and in these deeper pleural 
layers and in the exudate I found here and there abundant 
bacilli, agreeing both with those cultivated from the peritoneal 
exudation and those seen in the other animals. These were 
only found locally at the spots of commencing inflammation, and 
not elsewhere^ except scattered in the lung. 

In the second animal there was no pleural exudation. I 
found, however, that in some of the larger bronchi, those near 
the root of the lung, there was incipient catarrh; that this was 
not general, but limited to some parts of the circumference of 
the tube examined, and that side by side with affected bronchi 
were others absolutely healthy. 

Then I found that these affected paits correi^nded with 
vessels which were the seat of commencing inflammation, and 
that around them in the tissues between them and the bronchi 
were long bacilli, corresponding exactly with those seen in 
the peritoneum, and in the lung and pleura of mouse No. 1 . 
These bacilli one could trace passing through the walls of the 
vessels, and some were also seen in the blood within the ves¬ 
sels. As the inflammation began, they seemed to disappear, 
indicating the probability that inflammation is attended by their 
destruction. 

Similar bacilli were also found in the blood-vessels of the 
kidney, but I have as yet failed to find them in other 
organs. 

I may now describe these experiments. Some blood, which 
had been preserved in carefully filled capillary tubes, and some 
mucus from the nostrils were the materials used. The blood 
when examined was found to contain some spore-like bodies, a 
few remsdns of short rods, and also a few micrococci. A 
guinea-pig which was inoculated with the blood died in 
seventeen hours. When examined, four hours after death, there 
was very slight inflammation and serous exudation at the seat 
of inoculation, the heart was filled with coagula, the organs 
generally appeared natural. The blood contained numerous 
rods amd al^ free spores 5 that taken from the heart containing 
the greatest abundance, more than the splenic blood. 
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Anotlier guinea-pig, inoculated at the same time as the first, 
did not die till twelve hours later; it presented similar ap¬ 
pearances, but there was more exudation at the points of 
inoculation. 

Some blood-stained serum from the heart of guinea-pig No. 1 
was kept in capillary tubes at normal temperatures for four 
weeks, and it was then used to inoculate two mice, with very 
minute quantities. One of these died in twelve hours, and was 
examined after nine hours. There was no local inflammation 
in the tail where it had been inoculated, and no inflammation 
of the peritoneum. The spleen was large and rather soft, the 
other viscera healthy, except slight injection of the pleura. 
Blood taken from the right ventricle was found to contain very 
numerous long rods, many of them measuring 80 fi in length, 
some containing spores. 

Another mouse was inoculated in the tail with a minute 
quantity of serum collected in the peritoneum of the previous 
one, and, like it, died in twelve hours. When examined, three 
and a-half hours after death, some inflammation was found 
extending along the surface of the abdomen, and some slightly 
turbid exudation in the peritoneum; the latter containing a 
large number of long rods like those in the previous case. 

On comparing together specimens of blood from these ani¬ 
mals and some from cases of undoubted anthrax, a very close 
similarity is discovered. The chief differences are that the 
bacilli in most cases of true anthrax are much more abundant; 
and that the bacilli in Cape fever were more slender- But I 
find a considerable difference in this respect in bacilli in 
anthrax; in specimens from some animals they are decidedly 
smaller than in others. In other respects, their varying length, 
junction of two segments at an acute angle, or formation of 
long rods made up of nearly equal segments, they are very similar 
in appearance. 

In the viscera I did not find any important changes beyond 
those already mentioned in speaking of the lungs. 

It is indeed a most striking feature of all these forms of 
blood-poisoning that the changes in the organs are so slight in 
degree or may be quite undiscoverable. 

There is one other point of distinction from anthrax which I 
must note, viz.^ that the growth of the bacilli in cultivating 
fluids is much less voluminous than that usual with, anthrax 
bacillus, although in its main features it is very similar. 

I was able to cultivate the organisms found in the blood, spleen, 
and peritoneal serum of the guinea-pig for several generations ; 
and also those from the peritoneum and pleura of the mice 
subsequently inoculated. The various stages were as follows: 
they were repeated again and again in successive cultivations, 
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so that the various stages could be watched side by side in crops 
of difiFerent ages. 

The rods first formed were long and slender, measuring some¬ 
times (as in the mouse examined three hours after death) as 
much as 15 p to 90 in length, and about *6 p in thickness. 

They were usually quite motionless, but some of them moved 
very slowly along with a slightly wavy motion. 

These rods, when cultivated, grew rapidly to an enormous 
length, some extending almost the entire width of the field 
(about 200 /a). In these longer ones there were sometimes, at 
an early period, indications of subdivision into shorter rods, 
from 10 to 30 in length; but they often produced the twisted 
rope-like forms before any subdivision. Once or twice a 
moving stage was observed in rods about 15 to 25 p in length; 
but this was uncommon. 

In these elongated rods the formation of spores proceeds in 
the usual manner, though, on account of their smaller size^ the 
steps could not be so readily watched as in the ordinary anthrstY 
bacilli. 


TThese spores were jnetty regularly arranged in a definite 
order in the rods, sometimes in couples, i.e. the alternate spaces 
narrower. 

^ In the rods which had undergone partial division before the 
formation of spores, these were frequently more closely set 
together; and the filaments broke down more rapidly into a 
m^s spores, some of which had escaped from the filament, 
others had been formed by its division. 

Althongh these observations are not sufiBdently extensive to 
wan^t any definite^ and final conclusions, they seem to me 
to inmate that the disease, althongh allied to anthrax, may yet 
he dis^g^hed from it by the predominant affection of the 
luni^ by the relatively small number of bacilli which are found 
to the blood and organs, as well as by the siae of the bacilli 
themselves. 

fa toe anthrax the growth of badlK is enormous, their dis- 
tnbufaon ^ner^ .throughout the body, and in many of the 
the blood-vessels are often found to be plugged by masses 


fa the Cape Horse-fever they are produced in relatively small 
numbem, and ^$play a preference for certain sites, circulating 
to the Wo^ and wandering out of the vessels at certain points, 
awe they appear to set up inflammatory changes, and lead 
to chaia^nstic results which form the anatomy of the disease. 

aa^n uc^ chya^nstic m most cases is the swdling of the 
wiMh m due to the peculiar relations to the blood. At 
w $ame time it must be allowed that cases of anthrax do occur 
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in which the morbid process does not specially affect the spleen, 
an example of this is seen in the sheep inoculated with anthrax. 

I am not yet in a position to say whether these two diseases 
are identicsJ, viz., anthrax and Cape fever, or whether the 
bacilli are the same in both; my own belief is that they are 
not identical, but are two members of one group* 

With regard to Loodiana fever, which appears to be very 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the Cape horse-sickness. 
I can say but little. There appears to be usually more swelling 
of the throat, with infiltration of the intermuscular planes, than 
in the common form of Cape fever. 


XVIL— Annual Report of the Consulting Chemist for 1879. 

By Db. Augustus Voelokeb, F.R.S. 

SiHCE the opening of the Society's Laboratory, at 12 Hanover 
Square, last March, 843 samples were received for analysis up 
to the 1st of December, 1879 ; and between the 1st of December, 

1878, and March 1879, 175 analyses were made by me for 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society in my laboratory 
at 11, Salisbury Square, making a total of 1018 analyses for that 
year between the 1st of December, 1878, and 1st of December, 

1879. This number exceeds, that of the analyses made for 
members of the Society in the preceding year hg 294, and in 
that terminating 1st December, 1877, by 376. The' tabulated 
summary appended to this Report shows that the largest number 
of analyses were made of samples of dissolved bonei^ superphos¬ 
phate and compound artificisd manures, the majority of which 
were found of good quality. Next to artificial manures in the 
list stand linseed- and other feeding-cakes, 257 cakes having 
passed through my hands, besides 36 samples of feeding-meals. 

Nearly twice as many samples of bone-dust as in the pre¬ 
ceding year were sent for analysis. Some of these were 
adulterated samples, and others samples sold under a wrong 
denomination. 

Leaving unnoticed cases of gross adulteration, the particulars 
of which will be found in the Quarterly Reports of the Chemical 
Committee, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on the analytical 
work in the Society’s laboratory during the last twelve months. 

CoMPOsmoisr op‘ GuiJSiro. 

None of the 84 samples of guano analysed by me during the 
past season were purposely adulterated, and the majority were 
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found to be well worth the price at which the guano was sold. 
In not a few instances, however, the quality of the guano did 
not correspond with its market-price, and in some cases the 
composition of the bulk-sample delivered to the purchaser did 
not agree with that represented by the analysis of the ofiScial 
sample of the cargo from which the ^ano was alleged to 
have been supplied to the purchaser. It is to be feared that un¬ 
scrupulous retail manure-dealers buy in the wholesale market 
inferior guano at the fair ofBcial rates at which such guanos 
are sold by the Peruvian Government agents, and retail it to 
farmers at prices at which the best Peruvian guano can be 
bought. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that the characters and com¬ 
position of the difiFerent guano-deposits in South Peru vary greatly 
with the particular locality from which they are shipped to Eng¬ 
land ; and as the present importations into England of Peruvian 
guano come from the south of Peru, their agricultural and com¬ 
mercial value necessarily varies considerably. Thus, cargoes 
from the deposits at Pabfilon de Pica are richer in ammonia and 
more valuable than those from the Huanillos deposits, and these 
again have a much higher value than the guano from the deposits 
at Lobos de Afuera and Lobos de Tierra. A dealer in manures, 
as a rule, takes good care to protect his interests, and he is in a 
position to ascertain, with comparative little trouble or expense, 
whether or not a guano which he intends to buy is really part 
of the particular cargo from which the official sample Was 
drawn, and according to which its price has been fixed by the 
Peruvian Government agents; but in most cases the purchaser of 
a ton or two of guano has no means of ascertaining whether the 
guano delivered by a local manure-dealer is part of the cargo 
which it is represented to be in the official analysis. The 
general guarantee that guano is genuine Peruvian, as pointed 
out in a former Report, at the present time has lost its signifi¬ 
cance and is liable to mislead farmers. 

It is much to be regretted that all Peruvian guano is not sold 
of a fairly uniform quality at one uniform price, for, as stated 
already, the buyer of guano, especially if he be a small farmer 
requiring but a single ton or less, is exposed to the risk of being 
supplied by local dealers with an inferior guano, for which he 
wall have to pay the top price of the best cargoes. 

In illustration of these remarks the following three analyses 
made during the past season for members of the Society may 
be quoted:— 

No. 1, it will be seen, contains fully 2 per cent, more ammouia, 
more soluble phoi^horic acid, and less moisture than the guano 
maiked No^ 2, and is worth altout 2/. more per ton than the latter. 
Neveriheless, No. 1 was bonght at Liverpool at 12/. 5s. a ton. 
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whereas 13Z. 10s. per ton was asked for No. 2, that is IZ. 5s. more 
than for the superior guano. Again, it will be seen that No. 3 
contained a little more ammonia, 6^ per cent, more phosphates, 
and much less water than No. 2, and jet it was sold at 10s. 
less per ton than No. 2. 


OoMPOsmoK OP These Samples op PEBirmH Gitaho. 



Ho.l. 

isro.2. 

rro.a 

Moistoie . .. .. .. 

13 18 

19*75 

9*87 

^Organic matter and ammoniacal ssdts .. 

36*19 

29*38 

30*17 

Phosphate of lime .. .. 

t Alhaline salts, &c. 

15*19 

19*85 

23*19 

17*58 

26*33 

22*95 

Insoluble siHceons matter . 

17*86 

4*69 

13*82 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

"’‘Containing nitrogen .. . 

8*05 

6 16 

6*44 

Equal to ammonia .. .. .. .. 

9*77 

7*48 

7*82 

^Containing phosphoric add 

3‘96 

2*43 

3*89 

Equal to tribasio phosphate of lime.. 
Total percentage of phosphoric acid 

8*65 

10*92 

5*31 

11-52 

8*48 

14*51 

Equal to tribasic phosphate of hme.. 

23*84 

25*16 

31*67 


I need hardlj say that 13Z. 10s. is an extravagant price for 
Peruvian guano which contained only per cent, of ammonia, 
and that 13Z. is also too much for a guano of the composition 
of the sample No. 3. 

A guano of the composition of sample No. 1, and costing 
in Liveipool 12Z. 5s. per ton, probably would have to be sold 
retail in the country at 18Z. to 13Z. 10s., including carriage; but 
as the inferior guano No. 2 was sold at 13Z. 10s. at Shtfnal at 
the same time when Peruvian guano worth 2Z. more per ton 
was sold at Liverpool at 12Z. 5s. per ton, it appears to be 
probable that either the dealer took an unfair advantage of the 
fact that 13Z. to 13Z. 10s. was the retail price of high class 
Peruvian guano at the.time, or that the inferior guano was sold 
on the basis of an analysis representing the composition of a 
high-class Peruvian guano. 

There is another point in connection with the sale of Peruvian 
guano to which I desire to call attention. The importations from 
the guano deposits in South Peru frequently contain more or less 
considerable quantities of stones, for which the Government 
agents allow a full deduction to the wholesale dealers; it is 
therefore only fair that they should make the same allowance 
for stones in retailing the guano. Unless the farmer makes this 
just demand of the dealer for a reduction in the price of guano 
corresponding to the weight of stones in it, I fear he will not 
unfrequently pay for stones the same price which he gives for 
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oTiano. The weight of stones in guano may be considerable, 
ts will appear from a letter which I received a short time ago 
from a gentleman, informing me that the weight of stones in 
4z tons of guano bought by him amounted to 6 cwts, and 2 lbs* 

AbTIFIOIAlL Manxjees akd Supebphosphates. 

As usual, a number of inferior artificial manures were received 
for analysis during the past season, some of which were not only 
sold under wrong or misleading names, but also at far too high a 
price. Thus, a sample of manure which was sold under the 
name of turnip-manure at 7s. a ton, on analysis was found to 
have the following composition:— 


Moisture .. .. 21*^ 

Water of combination *.10*73 

Monobasic phosphate of lime .. ..12*78 

(Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime) /20*02') 
rendered soluble by acid) .. J ^ 

Insoluble phosphates .. .. 9 “58 

Suiphateof lime, &c. .. 39*65 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 5*96 


' 100*00 

In point of fact this turnip-manure was nothing more or less 
than a badly made mineral superphosphate, of a quality which 
can be readily bought in most places at 4J, a ton, or at consider¬ 
ably less money in localities favourably situated as regards the 
supply of superphosphate. The demand of 77. 75, for a mineral 
superphosphate which would be dear at 47. a ton, is quite incon¬ 
sistent with fair dealings. 

In proof of the assertion that this turnip-manure, or rather 
mineral superphosphate, would have been dear at 47., I quote the 
results of the analysis of three samples of artificial manures for 
roots which a member sent me last June. The three manures 
had the following composition:’— 

STo.!. Eo.2. Ko.3. 

22.85 18*58 14*7(> 

8*41 11*05 9*80 

20-68 18*07 6-41 

(32*37) (28*29) (10*04) 
6-94 5*18 8*97 

39*54 40*84 55*34 

1*58 6*28 5*28 

loo-oo 100*00 iS oo 


Moisture. 

Organic matter and water of combustion .. .. 

Monobasic phosphate of lizue. 

(Equal to ttibasio phosphates rendered sohihle) 

In^luble pb^hates ... .. 

Bul|ohate^Iime, &C. .. .« .. . 

Insoliihle sihceous matter .. .. .. 
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£ B, d. 

The cost of No. 1 was .. .. - .,546 per ton 

„ No. 2 „ .4 12 6 „ and 

„ 3 ..4 15 0 „ 

Both No. 1 and No. 2, it will be seen, are good mineral super¬ 
phosphates. In No, 1, 32 per cent, of soluble phosphate cost 
5Z. 4s. 6rf,, or 104s. 6i?., which makes the price for the unit per 
cent, of soluble phosphate 3s. 3d. 

In the superphosphate No. 2, 28 per cent, of soluble cost 
4Z. 12s. 6d., or 92s. 6d., or the unit per cent. 3s. 3|d. 

The more expensive of the two superphosphates thus was 
really the cheaper of the two, for, making no allowance for any 
of the other constituents of the two samples, the unit per cent, of 
soluble phosphate in No. 1 was obtained at |d. less than it cost 
in No. 2. Both manures were cheap at the price at which they 
were sold. On the same basis of valuation the turnip-manure, 
which was sold at 7Z. 7s., would be worth only 3Z. 5s., or less 
than one-half the price at which it was actually sold. The 
sample marked No. 3, costing 4Z. 15s. a ton, was sold as a 
bone-phosphate, but it contained no bone, and was a poor 
superphosphate made from bone-ash, with the addition of much 
gypsum, and, I need hardly say, was not worth 4Z. 15s. a ton. 
Indeed 1 ton of the sample No. 2, costing 4Z. 12s. 6d., is worth 
rather more than 2 tons of the so-called bone-phosphate No. 3, 
costing 9Z. 10s. 

The name dissolved bones, I regret to say, still continues to 
be applied to mixtures of mineral superphosphates and small 
proportions of bone. 

Thus a sample of so-caUed dissolved bone, the selling price 
of which was 6Z. 10s. a ton, had the following composition:— 

Moisture .. .. .. .. 11*85 

♦Organic matter and water of combinataon .. .. 20" 61 

Monobasic phosphate of lime.. *. . 6 "59 

(Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime) qq, 
rendered soluble by acid) •• .. P ' 

Insoluble phosphates . 5 "94 

Sulphate of lime, &o. .. .. 47*62 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 7*39 


100*00 

♦ OontaiBing nitrogen .« *• .. .. .. *65 

Equal to ammonia .. .. .. *79 

The manure contained only 8 per cent, of bone, and thus 
should not hare been sold under the name of dissolved bone; 
nor should 6Z. 10s. have been asked for it, for it would not have 
been cheap at 3Z. 10^. a ton. 
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I will only give one more instance of a manure which was 
found on analysis to he worth scarcely one-half the price at which 
it was sold. The following is the composition of a mangold- 
manure, cost 7Z. per ton 


Moisture.. .. .. •• .. 17'45 

^Organic matter and water of combination .. .. 26’39 

Monobasic phosphate of lime .. . 4*93 

(Equal to tribasic phosphate ren-) / 7 . 7 q\ 
dered soluble by acid) .. .. f 

Insoluble phosphates . .. .. 6‘64 

Sulphate of lime, &c. .. ..27*90 

Insoluble siliceous matter . .. .. 16*69 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. .. *55 

Equal to ammonia .. .. *67 


The price charged for this manure, Ih a ton, is quite out of 
proportion to its real value, which scarcely amounted to hi. 10s. 
a ton. The gentleman for whom I made this analysis wrote to 
me as follows; I am very pleased I sent you the mangold- 
manure for analysis ; it tells me of the great importance attached 
to the same, and ten times repays for the fee charged.’^ 

CoMPOsmoK OP Soot. 

Soot, as is well known, is a manure which is principally used 
as a top-dressing for cereal crops. Its fertilising properties 
depend entirely upon the sulphate of ammonia which different 
samples contain in very variable proportions, as will be seen 


by the subjoined analyses:— 

m. 1 . TSo, 2 . 

Moisture .. .. 3*68 .. .. 6*11 

♦Organic (carbonaceous) matter and 


Oxidesof iron and alumina .. .. 4*39 .... 4*05 

Carbtmateoflime.10*91 -.6*99 

Insoluble siliceous matter .. 40*85 12*40 

100*00 100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. .. 2*35 .... 3-63 

Equal to ammonia .. .. 2*85 .... 4^40 

Equal to sulphate of ammonia 11*08 .... 17*11 

In a third sample of soot I found:— 

. .. .. 5*04 

Equal to ammonia.. 6*12 

Equal to sulphate of ammonia .» .. .. 23*76 
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The sender of sample No. 1 informed me that he paid 555. 
for it, bat that the sweep grumbled hard at so low a price, as he 
called it. This s^ot, however, was poor in ammonia, and 
apparently mixed with a good deal of fine coal-ashes, and 
instead of being cheap, was scarcely worth 2Z. a ton as a manure. 
The second sample was genuine soot, of fair average quality, 
and worth one-half more per ton than the sample No. 1, and 
not dear at 3Z. per ton; whilst the third sample contained an 
unusually high percentage of sulphate of ammonia, and was 
very cheap at a ton. 


Bats’ Guano. 

The following is the composition of an unusually rich sample 
of bats’ dung:— 


Moisture. 11*42 

* Organic matter and salts of ammonia. 73*58 

Phosphate of lime. 8*47 

tAlkaline salts .. .. 5*88 

Insoluble siliceous matter . *65 


100*00 

* Containing nitro^n .. 8*92 

Equal to ammonia. 10*83 

t Containing soluble pho^horic acid .. 1*14 

Equal to phosphate of mne .* .. .. .* 2*49 

Total phoB]phoric acid .. •• .. .. 5*02 

Equal to tribasiepbo^hate of lime .. .. 10*96 


This bats’ guano contained luUy as much nitrogen as the best 
samples of Peruvian guano; and as it was sold in Liverpool at 
8Z., it was evidently a very cheap and valuable fertiliser. 


Rice-meal. 

In dressing rice for the market, a cheap and useful feeding- 
stujGF is produced, which is sold under the name of rice-meal. 

It consists of ground broken rice, and the external layers of the 
grain of rice, and has a white, or generally pale-yellowish colour. 
Commercial samples vary to some extent in colour, some being 
whiter than others, and still more so in composition, as will be 
seen by tbe following analyses of samples recently sent to me 
by members of the Royal Agricultural Society :— 

Good rice-meal is sold at present at from IO 5 . to 5Z. a ton, 
and at that price I consider good samples cheap. 

Rice^meal, it will be seen, contains as much ready-formed fat 
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as first-class linseed-cake, and rather less indigestible fibre* 
On the other hand, linseed-cake contains fully twice as much 
of albuminoids as rice-meal. 


CoMPOsmoiT OF Five Samples op Eioe-meal. 



iro,i. 

Ko.2. 

No. 8. 

No.4. 

No. 5. 

Mbisiure 


m.nA 


9*65 

11*66 

14-06 

60*57 

6.86 

8*20 

9*85 

14*61 

13-12 

45*60 

8.31 

8*61 

Oil .. 

JLit; oO 
tA*'7Q 


Ill* 00 

^Albimmioxis compounds (flesh- 

foiming matters). 

Staxoh and digestible fibre 
Woody fibre (cellulose) .. .. 

t^Gneial matter (ash) .. .. 

11‘12 

48'62 

6-83 

8*35 

XV VV 

30.87 

60*48 

7*40 

7*75 

10 *00 

13*18 

53*05 

5*66 

7*10 


100-00 

100.00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen 
t Induding silica .. .. 

1*78 

2*60 

1- 74 

2- 10 

2*11 

1*06 

1 

2*25 

2*05 

2-10 

1 1*80 

1 


Judging from its composition, rice-meal is better adapted 
^ yoimg stock, and is a most useful 

for muking-cows, in conjunction with bean-meal or decor- 
ticated-cotton, or rape-cake, or other food rich in nitrogenous 
matters. 

will be seen, contained 14i per cent, of 
oil, wmch m more than occurs in most samples of first-class 
pim tose^-c^e. Fearing an error might have crept into the 
oil determination, I repeated the analysis, and obtained closely 
agreeing results in both analyses. 

Occasionally rice-meal of a very inferior character is sold in 

the market. On analysis of such a meal I obtained the follow¬ 
ing!' resnlta • — 


Compositian of verg inferior Bice-meaL 
Mdstare .. .. 

Oil. ; ; . 

fcagestible woody fibre (cefl^se) „ 
tJS&neial matteis (ash) .. „ .. " 


8-95 

4-06 

4-44 

40-82 

27-93 

13-80 


f InclTidiQg silica 


100-00 

•71 

11-70 


The meal, it ai»pears, cosasted principally of the harA, in- 
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nutritious, outer husks of rice, or rice-shells, which have hardly 
any nutritive value, for they consist mainly of indigestible 
woody fibre, coated with fine silica. This explains the large 
amount of silica in the ash of the rice-meal, and its poverty in 
flesh-forming matters and digestible non-nitrogenous compounds. 
The meal was sent to me for analysis because it produced a bad 
effect upon young stock, and was supposed to contain some 
poisonous constituents. However, I found it free from any 
decidedly prejudicial ingredient, but of course had to pronounce 
it to be quite unfit for supporting the health and good condition 
of young stock. 

Whilst speaking of feeding-meals, I would call attention to 
linseed-meal. When buying linseed-meal it should be remem¬ 
bered that linseed-cake reduced to powder, and not linseed 
crushed to meal, as might be expected, constitutes linseed* 
meal. A sample of linseed-meal recently examined by me 
was sold at Liverpool at lOZ. 5s, per ton, at a time when 
pure linseed-cake could be bought in the same city at 9Z- 9s. 
a ton. 

Another sample, sold as crushed linseed at 8Z. 10s. per ton, 
had the following composition:— 


Mdsttue .« .. 12*60 

Oil. 3*50 

♦Albuininoiis compomds (fiesh-formmg matters) .. 31’98 
Mucilage and digestible sbre .. .. .. 36'72 

Indigestible woody fibre (ceiinlose) .. 9*80 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. .. 5*45 

...n.j. 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen .. .« ' .. . 5*11 


Crushed linseed contains from 30 to 38 per cent, of oil, and 
good linseed-cake from 10 to 12 per cent., whereas the sample 
of crushed linseed analysed by me contained only 3J per cent. 
It is evident, therefore, that the meal in question was not crushed 
linseed, nor even ordinary linseed-cake reduced to powder; for 
it is impossible to deprive linseed by pressure so thoroughly of 
its oil as to leave only 3^ per cent, in the press-cake, and it 
appears that the meal was not crushed linseed, nor ordinary 
linseed-cake reduced to meal, but crushed linseed, from which 
nearly the whole of the oil had been extracted by chemical 
means, probably by bisulphide of carbon. 

It has been frequently noticed by farmers that horses and 
cattle prefer foul stagnant pond-water, visibly impregnated with 
the drainage from dunghills or farmyards, to clear pure water. 
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and the prevalent notion of farmers is that such foul water will 
do no hai^T^ to stock. Leavings zt undecided whether cattle and 
horses are really fond of water spiced with liquid manure, 
or whether they prefer it to pure clear spring or pump-water, 
because for the greater part of the year pond-water is warmer 
than cold spring or pump-water, I must think that yellow- 
coloured foetid pond-water, more or less impregnated with liquid 
manure or yard-drainage, cannot be conducive to the health of 
farm-stock. In confirmation of this view, I may relate a case 
in point which has lately been brought under my notice. A 
member of the Society sent me a sample of water for analysis, 
requesting an opinion whether it was fit for carthorses to drink. 
My correspondent informed me that the water came from a pit 
which received the drains of all his yards, and that in the course 
of two years during which he had occupied the farm he had lost 
two valuable carthorses from colic, whilst others suffered from 
the same affection, but recovered under medical treatment. The 
veterinary surgeon who was called in stated that the water had 
been noted for years for griping horses. 

The water had a deep-yellow colour and a bad smell. On 
evaporation to dryness, it left per imperial gallon— 


grains. 

Organic matter .. .. ..62 *6 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) . 50 *7 

Ifitric add as nitrates .. .. 3*8 

It further contained per gallon:— 

grains. 

Actual (saline) ammonia . .. .. 1*255 

Organic (albuminoid) ammonia.. *680 


In my judgment, water so largely impregnated with organic 
matter and drainage products is decidedly injurious to horses, 
and ought not to be used for drinking purposes. 

The * Journal ^ of the Society for 1879 contains the following 
contributions of mine:— 

1* Report on the Field and Feeding Experiments at Woburn. 

2. Annual Report for 1878. 

I have completed a laboratoxy investigation relating to dairy 
matters, the results of which I hope to embody in several Papers 
in a future number of the Societ/s ‘ Journal,’ for which I have 
prepared a detailed report of the Woburn Experiments in 
1879. 

In the course of the year I paid fourteen visits to the experi¬ 
mental field and Crawley mill-farm. 
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Analyses made for Members of the Royal Agricultwral Society from 
Ist December^ 1878 to Ist December^ 1879. 


G-uanos . 84 

Dissolved bones, superpbospbates, and compound! 

artificial manures.J 

Bone-dust .. .. 81 

Nitrate of soda. 65 

Sulphate of ammonia . IX 

Kainite and potasb-salts. 13 

Soot. 3 

Sulphate of magnesia . 2 

Eefuse manures . 28 

Eeeding-caJses. 257 

Feeding-meals. 36 

Vegetable productions . 5 

Milks and butter . 10 

Waters . 52 

Soils. 25 

Limestones and other minerals . 13 

Soaps, oil, and beer. 5 

Examinations for poison. 6 


Total .. .. 1018 


XVIIL— Annual Report of the Consulting Botanist for 1879. 
By W. Cabbtjthbes, RR.S. 

DttbinG the past year my attention has been specially, by various 
members of the Society, drawn to the vitality of seeds for per¬ 
manent pasture, A large number of samples have been care¬ 
fully analysed and examined with this general result—that the 
samples of grasses in the market are generally free from injurious 
weeds, but that some species appear to be regularly harvested 
before the grain is perfected, the almost empty glumes in these 
cases being, of course, of no value for sowing. 

Several cases of injuries due to the prevalence of ergot have 
been brought under my notice. This parasitic fungus has been 
specially abundant during the past year in pasture-lands, owing, 
no doubt, to the favouring conditions of the weather. This 
parasite has been very inj urious to the stock on the property in 
Australia of a member of the Society. I have investigated the 
conditions under which it appeared there, and have supplied 
information as to dealing with the pest that I anticipate wiU 
lead at least to an alleviation of the injury. 

With the help of my colleague who assists me in inquiries 
relating to animal injuries, I have prepared reports for the 
Government on the best means of coping with the locusts, 
VOL- XVI,—^S. S. T 
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wldch have proved very destructive to vegetation in Cyprus, 
from the practical carrying out of which I expect satisfactory 
results. 

Insect plagues affecting the hops, and locusts and grass¬ 
hoppers, which have been injurious to vegetation in Australia, 
have engaged our attention, and reports on these insects have 
been supplied to members. 

The number of applications for information has greatly in¬ 
creased during the past year. 

The Seeds and Plant Diseases Committee have considered the 
question of encouraging the production of improved varieties 
of wheat, and the Council having accepted the proposals, and 
offered prizes for seed-wheat, the samples sent in for competi¬ 
tion have been distributed for experimental cultivation. 


XIX. —Quarterly Reports of the Chemicdl Committee. 

JuirT, 1879. 

1. A sample of manure was sent from the neighbourhood of 
Croydon, which on analysis furnished the following results:— 


Moisture .. .. 20‘60 

^Organic njatter. 14’19 

Phosphate of lime. 2*05 

Oxide of iron and alumina . 9*36 

Carbonate of lime .26*68 

Alkaline salts .. 2*61 

(including 1*08 of nitrate of soda) .. .. 

Ihsoluhle siliceous matter (sand).24*51 


100*00 

* Oontainmg nitrogen .. .. -35 

Equal to ammonia . *48 


It will be seen that this manure contained only 2 per cent, of 
phosphate of lime, 1 per cent, of nitrate of soda, and scarcely 
\ per cent, of ammonia; the rest of the constituents have no 
intrinsic fertilising value, and the manure was scarcely con¬ 
centrated enough to repay the cost of carriage to any consider¬ 
able distance. In reply to the usual inquiries the purchaser 
wrote as follows:— 

• « Croydon, April 2nd, 1879. 

Sib,—I am in receipt of your &vour together with your analysis of 
Ihe sample of manure I sent to you, which appears from that to be almost 
worthless. 

**It is called Blood Manure, and is made by a person who is somewhat an 
amateur at it, and horn his lepesentations as to results in former years, I 
waa , induced to try it, but hot liking the appearance of it, I thought I would 
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get an analysis of it from you. The price of it is 11 . per ton. Before dis¬ 
closing who it is, I wish to let him see what you have sent me, as I do not 
wish to expose him if he settles fslirly, otherwise I shall ask you to give as 
much publicity to it as possible. 

“ Yours MthfuUy, with thanks, 

«« ♦ « 

“ A. YoEiiOKEE, Esq.” 

2. A sample of nitrate of soda sent from Shropslure had the 
following composition’ 


Moisture. 3*49 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) .. .. 23*25 

Other impurities . 1*01 

Pure nitrate of soda.72*25 


100*00 

Supposing good commercial nitrate of soda guaranteed to 
contain 95 per cent, of pure nitrate to cost 14l. a ton, this 
sample—which contained 23^ per cent, of common salt—^would 
be worth only lOZ. 13s. per ton. 

Instead of the required information, the purchaser sent the 
following note:— 

‘‘May Hth. 1879. 

“ SiE,—The agent I had the nitrate iBcom came here, and we took a sample* 
which we sealed up, and he took it to the analyst for the Shropshire Chamber 
of Agri^mlture, and sent me his analysis, which I enclose. He has sown four 
tons of it on his farm. The only difference that I know of in the samples 
was that what I sent yon was all fine ; and the other was more in Itunps. 
Would that account for the difference in the qvaabitf of salt ? 

Ia.m, Sir, yours trfy, 

t(* HI * 


The following is a copy of the analysis referred to:— 


Moisture.. . 2*40 

Chloride of sodium .. .. .. 1*58 

Hitrate of soda. ..96*02 


100-00 

An excellent sample. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the vendor took a more 
lumpy sample for analysis than the one which the purchaser 
sent to the Society’s Laboratory. If common salt had been 
mixed with the nitrate of soda, the salt would not amalgamate 
with the lumps of genuine and good commercial nitrate of soda, 
but become mixed with the finer portions, and hence a good 
sample might he drawn whilst another sample taken from the 
finer portion of the contents of the same hag might prove to be 
adulterated with common salt. 

In reply to repeated applications for fuller information and 

Y 2 
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invoice, the purchaser declined to accede to the request in the 
following letter:— 

“ Sib, —should have returned the form at once if I had intended to fill it 
up; but I object to having my name published in the ‘Journal,’ as I have 
seen other farmers’ in connection with samples sent to be analysed. According 
to your way of taking a sample, the one I sent is not a fair one, as it was taken 
from the top of two bags, and mixed together; but nitrate of soda, I should 
think, ought to be genuine whether taken from the top or middle of a hag. 

“ Of course I go by your analysis, and it depends on how I am met by the 
agent as to whether I deal with him again in any way. 

“I am, Sir, yours truly, 

“ Dr. Toelcker.” “ * * * * 

4. A sample of nitrate of soda sent by Mr. J. L. Baker^ 
Hargrave, near Kimbolton, bought at Liverpool, at 13/. a ton> 
on analysis had the following composition:— 


Moisture.. .. „ .. 4*40 

Chloride of sodium.35'00 

Other impurities . *55 

Pure nitrate of soda.60*06 


100*00 

In comparison with good nitrate of soda, guaranteed to 
contain 95 per cent of pure nitrate of soda, and selling at 13/. 
a ton, the sample sent by Mr. Baker containing only 60 per 
cent, of pure nitrate and as much as 35 per cent, of common 
salt, was worth 81 4s. 2d. per ton. 

Four tons of the nitrate of soda were bought by Mr. J. L. 
Baker from a neighbouring farmer and manure agent, whose 
name he declined to give, and who stated that he purchased the 
nitrate in question of another dealer, and that he sold it to 
Mr. Baker at about 5s. per ton profit. The vendors, on being 
communicated with, repUed as follows:— 

“ Anerley, May 30th, 1879. 

“DeabSib, —^We have uot sold Baker any nitrate of soda, nor warranted 
any 95 per cent. What we supply may or may not contain 95 or more than 
that. We never sell by analysis, because what security is there that the 
analysis would represent what we sent? 

" When goods are sent by analysis a sample is taken at i/ie time of sale in 
presence of both buyp and seller or their agents, and there and then sealed up 
and sent to a chemist which both parties approve, otherwise persons would 
often attempt to defraud, as they have done before, 

“Dr. Voelcker’s remarks are stapid. He says, suppose the nitrate of soda 
to be worth 13?., the price was and is 14?. 10s., and then the valuation, 

. 2d., is absurd, there could be none so low. We have nothing to do 

with the case; but if we were you, we should tell Baker that you did not 
guaran^ 95, and if yon did, the analysis was not done at the time of sale* 
and under the circumstances before mentioned. 

‘‘Youis truly, 

•‘HAXJESiJSJUOO,” 


(S^ued) 
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Ultimately Mr* Baker agreed to a compromise with the agent 
from whom he bought it, to pay for the nitrate on the basis of 
Dr. Voelcker’s valuation. 

5. Two samples of Black Sea rape cake, warranted to be 
pure rape, on analysis were found to consist not only of crushed 
rape seed, but mainly of the dirt and small weed seeds which 
are sifted out of oily seeds in cleaning them for the market. 
The cakes sent for analysis contained nearly 10 per cent, of 
sand, and less nitrogen than good and genuine manure rape cake. 

Attention is directed to these cases chiefly because the 
application to the land of such rape cakes may do much mis¬ 
chief in sowing a plentiful crop of weeds unless especial care be 
taken to destroy the germinating power of the numerous small 
weed seeds of which the bulk of these cakes consists. 

6. The following case has no reference to adulteration, but 
is given as a striking illustration of the advantage which a 
farmer may derive from buying manures of well-known character 
and definite composition, and mixing them together in certain 
proportions, in preference to buying similar mixtures in the 
form of compound artificial manures. 

A member of the Society sent two samples of artificial 
manures which had the following composition:— 



Ko. 1. 

Ko.2. 

Moisture . 

8-71 

11-61 

’^‘Organic matter and salts of ammonia 

24-49 

29-73 

Monobasic phosphate of lime . 

8-08 

11-09 

Equal to trihasic (hone phosphate) phos-| 
phateoflime .. .) 

■ (12-66) 

(17-62) 

Insoluble phosphates. 

1615 

17*63 

tSulphate of lime and alkaline salts .. 

4(«6 

25-26 

Insoluble siliceous matter.. 

1-91 

4-79 


100-00 

100-00 

♦Containing nitrogen.. 

4-91 

4-02 

Equal to ammonia. 

5-96 

4*88 

fluclndiag nitrate of soda 

14-61 

1.20 


The sample marked No. 1 was made on the farm by mixing 
together sulphate of ammonia, concentrated superphosphate, 
bone-meal, and nitrate of soda, in the following proportions and 
costs:— £ s. d 

One ton sulphate of ammonia, at per ton .. .. 17 10 0 

One ton nitrate of soda, at per ton.13 11 

Two tons of superphosphate, containing 35 percent.) q « 

of soluble phosphate, at IBs.., 

Two tons of fine bone-meal (bdled), expected to] 
contain 2i per cent of ammonia, and 60*65 per - 14 11 8 
cent of phosj^tO of lime, at 6s. lOd. per ton, 


£55 2 11 
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or 9Z. 3^. lOd. per ton, carriage paid to stations 3 and 3J miles 
distant from the farm. 

The compound manure marked No. 2 was sold at 13Z. per 
ton cash, or 14Z. per ton payable in November. 

It will be seen that the manure marked No. 1 contained, in 
round numbers, 5 per cent, less soluble phosphate of lime, and 
1J per cent, less insoluble phosphate of lime than the purchased 
compound manure No. 2, sold at 13/. a ton. On the other hand, 
the latter contained 1 per cent, less ammonia, and 13 per cent, 
less nitrate of soda, than the manure which was produced on 
the farm at a cost of 9/. 3s. lOd. The value of the excess of the 
phosphates in No. 2 amounts to about 18s., and the value of the 
excess of ammonia and nitrate of soda in No. 2 compared with 
No. 1 amounts to about 37s. per ton; consequently the mixture 
of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, bone-meal, and nitrate 
of soda, although costing only 9/. 3s. lOd., was really worth 19s. 
more per ton than the more expensive purchased compound 
manure. Instead of buying a ready-made mixed manure, the 
saving of 4Z. 15s. per ton was effected by mixing the named 
ingredients together, which leaves a very wide margin for the 
expense and trouble of compounding the manure on the farm. 

, The following extracts jQrom a letter received by Dr. Voelcker 
from the memter who sent the samples will be read with 
interest:— 

“Deab Snt,—I am favoured with your note enclosing the results of the 
analysis of the two samples of manures sent you. I am more than satisfied 
with the result of No. 1, my own mixture, although I never had any doubt 
of its being up to the mark, and well worth the money. 

“I note what you say, ‘that it is rather a joke to ask 13/. per ton for a 
manure like No. 2the seller of the manure represents it to he better and 
cheaper than any other manure in the market, and charges 13/. per ton cash, 
or lil. per ton payable in November. He holds a land agent's situation, and 
makes use of his position in selling to his employer, and also to his employer's 
poor tenants, what you are now well aware horn the analysis is a fair good 
manure at an exorbitant price. It is really too had that those who ought to 
the first to assist and enlighten poor struggling tenants in these depressed 
times i^ould be the first to make use of their position to impose upon them— 
litde wonder some farmers go to the wall with such treatment. I know many 
large and intelligent fitrmers who have no difSculty in purchasing cheap in 
quantities and mixing for themselves, but small tenants are not generally so 
well informed, nor are they in a ^sition to purchase to advantage, 

“ I have no wish to interfere, with respectable manure merchSits, and such, 
I am pleased to say I have had no difficulty in finding them. If manure 
dealers as a dass were led to know that those doling with titem had know-^ 
ledge enou^ not to be imposed upon, such impositions as charging from 21. to 
SL per ton over the true vdue of manure would soon be put an end to, and 
those of resj^ctability would then, as now, be pleased to deal for cash even 
at small profits. I am always pleased to read your reports, and more pleased 
have your letters. 

**1 am, dear Sir, yours Mthfully, 

<{3» * :|i 
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The Committee cannot help calling attention, as they have 
done before, to the numerous cases, of which several in the 
above report are examples, of the want of ordinary firmness and 
moral courage shown by those who, after putting the Society’s 
consulting chemist and others to great trouble in correspondence, 
and in ihe investigation of the cases they bring forward, decline 
at the last to furnish the means of making them public, and of 
thereby enabling the Society to expose, as they desire, the 
nefarious dealings of which too many instances still come before 
them. 

Decembee, 1879. 

1. A sample of nitrate of soda was sent on June 9th, 1879, by 
Mr. R, B. Stafford, of Bedford, which he had purchased of Mr. 
J. Brightman, Lower Staughton, St. Neots, who informed Mr. 
Stafford that he obtained the nitrate from Messrs. Hale and Co., 
of Colchester House, Anerley. 

On analysis this material yielded the following results:— 


Moisture .. .. 3*65 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) .. .. 56*50 

Other impurities . 1*50 

Pure mtrate of soda ..38*35 


100*00 

The nitrate was bought at 13Z. 12^. 6d. per ton, and, according 
to the purchaser’s statement, was verbally guaranteed to contain 
92 per cent, of pure nitrate. It will be seen that the sample 
sent by Mr. Stafford was adulterated with more than half its 
weight of common salt, and, according to the price to be paid on 
the face of the guarantee, it was wor& only 5/. 8s. 6d. x>er ton. 

Reports of previous cases of samples of nitrate of soda stated to 
have been'supplied by Messrs. Hale and Co. have already appeared 
in the Quarterly Reports of the Committee. In these it will be 
seen that Messrs. Hale and Co. repudiate all responsibility for 
anything done or said by or to their agents, never sell by analysis, 
and treat Dr. Yoelcker’s remarks with derision. 

2. Another sample of nitrate of soda was sent on July 8th by 
Mr. George Church, of Bedford, who purchased it from the same 
vendor, namely, Mr. J. Brightman, of Lower Staughton, St. 
Neots, the price paid being 14Z. per ton, with a verbal guarantee 
of 95 per cent, of pure nitrate. This sample, on analysis, gave 
the following results;— 


Moisture. 3*30 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) .. ., 41*50 

Other impurities . 1*25 

Pure nitrate of soda^ . 53*95 


100*00 
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In reply to tHe usual inquiries and request for the invoice, 
Mr. Church stated that “ there being a contra-account between 
seller and self. I credited my account with the delivery and paid 
the difference.” 

According to this analysis, and the price to be paid for good 
commercial nitrate, the sample sent by Mr. Church is not worth 
more than 8J. per ton. 

3. On the 20th of August, 1879, a sample of nitrate of soda 
was sent by Mr, F. Monckton, The Cage Farm, Tonbridge, who 
stated that he had received it direct from London. This sample 
yielded, on repeated analyses, the following results:— 


Moisture .. . 5’01 

Chloride of sodium.26*87 

Other impurities . *35 

Pure nitrate of soda .67*77 


100*00 

According to the statement of the purchaser this nitrate was 
bought with a guarantee of 95 per cent, pure nitrate, at 15Z. 15s. 
per ton, delivered at Tonbridge, through a most respectable firm 
in this neighbourhood, but received direct from London, by 
South-Eastern Bailway, from the importers. 

' Mr, Monckton subsequently wrote:— 

" I hare had transactions for years with the firm for cake, &c., and par- 
iicularly wish their name kept from publication. It was at their suggestion 
I sent the soda to Dr. Toelcker: it was guaranteed 95 pure to them. I may 
add, I think it was a positive injury, as I applied the lot in question to 
stimulate hops, but having so much salt in it, and the weather following the 
application hsa^ wet and cold, the hops I believe would have been much 
better without 

The purchaser, having complained to his vendors, received the 
following letter from the importers;— 

^^Dkab Sib,— We understand from Messrs. - that you were the receiver 

of one ton nitrate of soda forwarded by us to Tonbri^e Station on their 
account on the 16th .August last; also that you have had this nitrate 
analysed by Dr. Tcwlcker, whose analysis shows a refraction of nearly 
25 per cent. The writer of this was from home when the complaint reached 

us, but upon his return we wrote Messrs.-fully upon the subject, and at 

their request we can only repeat to you the substance of our communication 
to them. We never in our experience knew of nitrate of soda as imported 
showing a refraction of anything’'like 25 per cent. This, coupled with the 
feet that the test of Messrs. Husou Bros., analysts for the cargo, only shows 
a refraction of 5*50, induces us to believe, either that some mistake has taken 
place in your sampling or in Dr. Yoelcker’s analysis. 

“The nitrate which you received was delivered by the St. Catherine’s 
Dock Company from side to a public carman’s vans, by which it was 
conveyed to the railway station. AH this we can incontestably prove, and. 
we axe pexfectly satisfred that nothing but nitrate os imparted was sent 
toyoiu ^ 

“ As menticned to Mr. --■, we are willing to go persoiially and see the 
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article complained and sample it in conjunction with you, and if it is 
still in your possession, we leave you to fix a day for this purpose. ^ 

« We addressed a letter to Br. Voelcker yesterday in regard to his analysis, 
informing him of the result of Huson Bros.’ test, and asking him to look over 
his analysis. 

“We enclose his reply, from which you will observe that he makes it a 
rule to correspond only with the smder of the sample. Kindly return his 
letter to us. 

* * »» 

In answer to further inquiries. Dr. Voelcker received the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Mr. Monckton:— 

“ The Cage, Tonbridge, Sept. 20,1879. 

“ Bear Sir,—I should have written before, but was anxious to afford you 
as much information as I could. The sample I sent you was taken from two 
bags only, as the rest were in the field, and nearly all used. I have portions 
of two bags that were left after the men had finished sowing, and from which 

Mr.-of the importer’s firm, who came to my farm on Tuesday last, 

carried away samples to be analysed. I enclose the analysis, which I 
received this morning, and at the same time an account from the firm I 
ordered the soda from, deducting 19s. 9d. from the amount first charged, 
16Z. 11s. 2d. for 1 ton 1 cwt. 7 lbs. 

“ Tours obediently, 

“ Br. A. Yoekker.” “ Frederick Monckton." 

“ Certificate of Refraction.. 

“London Commercial Sale Booms, Mincing Lane, E.C., and Ko. 1, Highbury 
Park, Horth, N. 

London, September 17th, 1879, 

“We hereby certify that we have examined the Befraction of the under¬ 
mentioned Hitrate of Soda, and that the following is the result, viz.:— 

“ Per * Tonbridge.’ 12 lbs. per cwt. Befraction. 

“ E, F. Teschemaoheb Asb J. Bbnham Smith. 


Insoluble and moisture ..4-25 

Sulphates.. ., .. '10 

Muriates.. .. 7*65 


12*00 

“ Sample received, 16-9*79,” 

This case is not without difficulty, and shows that some tam¬ 
pering with the cargo must have taken place ; but the Committee 
are unable to trace where this was done, and they publish the 
case to show that it is safer to buy by guarantee, and have all 
samples analysed. 

4. Mr. J. C. Wallis, Home Farm, Didlington, Brandon, 
Norfolk, steward to W. A. T. Amhurst,*Esq., wrote on June the 
25th as follows:— 

“Hon. Sir,— I have a lot of manure I should like to have a sample of 
analysed on behalf of W. A. T, Amhurst, Esq., Bidlington Hall (a member 
of the E,A.S.E,). May I request you to write me what your charts will be, 
and whether I may send it or not? It is sold at 51. per ton, as a mixture of rape- 
cake, blood, and l^nes, for tuimps. Will you give me an idea as to Its value ? 
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The following is the analysis of this substance;— 


Moisture.27*08 

Organic matter .20*32 

Phosphate of lime. 2*49 

Oxide of iron and alumina . 1 • 60 

Carbonate of lime, &c.15*58 

Alkaline ssdts.. .. .* 1*72 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 31*31 


100*00 

Nitrogeu . *74 

Equal to ammonia .. .. .. *89 


In sending this analysis to Mr. Wallis, Dr. Voelcker stated 
that he would think twice about it before he decided to buy such 
stuff, if it were offered to him, at IZ. Is. a ton. 

The following communication was received from Mr. Wallis, 
in answer to the usual inquiries:— 

** Deae She,— thank you very much for analysis received. I am sorry to 
say it is pretty much as I expected. I had hoped it would turn out better. 
I only purchased a small quantity from the maker. I have written him, 
enclosing copy of your analy^, and stating that I do not intend paying 
more than your venation unless compelled, and claiming damages; I will 
let you know the result, I am not the only one bitten.” 

Subsequently Mr. Wallis wrote as follows:— 

SxB,—-The maker has receipted his bill for the n&anure you analysed 
for me, vdthout payment. I had some trouble with him.” 

The maker’s name is not published, simply because Mr, 
Wallis threatened to have it published unless the bill was 
receipted without payment. It was a Norwich production. 

5. A sample of bone-dust, bought as pure ground bones, 
at 8Z. a ton, was sent by Mr, George Kodger, Arden House, 
Altrincham. On analysis it yielded the following results:— 


Moisture.. .. .. 22*45 

♦Organic matter .13*98 

Phosphate of lime.. .. .. 13*75 

Caustic lime. 8*35 

Carbonate of lime, &c. 27*11 

Insoluble riliceous matter (sand and earth) 19 * 36 


100*00 

' *Contaming nitrogen .. . 1*02 


Equal to *Ammon|a.’ .. 1*24 

This sample, it will be seen, Was very damp and much 
adulterated with lime-rubbish, old mortar, sand, and brick-dust, 
and, in comparison with pure bone-dust lulling at 8Z. a ton, was 
steely womi 2Z, a ton.. No particulars as regards the vendors 
eeuld be obtained. 
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6. A sample of artificial manure sent on May ISth by Mr^ 
James Thompson, of Anlaby, Hull, was bought at 6?. 2s. 6rf. on 
the following analysis:— 

Analysis of Manure Ordered. 


Hoisture.. .. 11*3 

* Organic matter and Tvater of combination, -. 21*1 

Monocaleic phosphates .. .. .. .. 9*5 

Equal to bone earth made soluble .. (15 per cent.) 

^Nitrate of soda and potash .15*5 

insoluble phosphates. 4*2 

Sulphates of potash and magnesia. 10*4 

Sulphate of lime .. 24*0 

Insoluble matter . 3*0 


100*0 

♦Containing nitrogen equal to 6*3 per cent, sulphate of ammonia. 

An examination of the sample sent yielded the following 
results:— 

Analysis of Manure Received. 

Moisture .. .. 16*38 

•Organic matter and water of coihbination ., 25*60 

Monobasic phosphate of lime .. . 7*12 

. Equal to triba^c phosphate of lime 

phosphates) rendered soluble .. .. ..j'* ' 

Insoluble j^osphates .. .. .. .♦ ,, 9*78 

Sulphate of lime, alkaline salts and magnesia 26*45 

Insoluble siliceous matter .14*67 


, . 100-00 

♦ Containing nitro^u.. ... 2*05 

Equal to ammonia .. .. •- 2-49 

An examination of the preceding analyses ‘will show that 
6Z. 2s. Qd. is a fair price for a manure having the composition 
indicated in the analysis upon which the manure was purchased, 
while the sample analysed by Dr. Voelcker was not worth so 
much by at least IZ. 15s. per ton. In answer to inquiries, Mr. 
Thompson stated that his order of 8 tons of this manure was 
executed on May the 9th in HuUL 

Mr. Thompson subsequently wrote to the Secretary as fol¬ 
lows:— 

«* AuIaby, January ?&, 1880. 

“Dbae Sjb, —In answer to your letter of Jan. *5th, I beg to inform you that 
the correspondence was given up at the time the account was paid. With 
regard to the payment, the price I paid for the manure was the price 
Dr. Yoelcker stated it to be worth. I may say that when the matter came 
to he looked into, it was found that a wrong mantue was sent to me from 

the works by mistake; and although Mr.-personally superintended the 

putting up of my lot, yet he did not suwrintend the delivery of it. When 
the mistake was found out, it was too late to he Remedied, as the greater 
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prt of ae manure ^ then in the ground. This being so, it was agreed 
aat I shOTld pay ae once put upon it by Dr. Toeloker, and so end ae 
^tter. M I tehero this to have been purely a mistake, I must beg that if 
traction appears m toe‘Journal of toe Eoyal Agricultural 
Simie^ of Englmd, no names may be mentioned. In proof of it being mv 
canad opimon that toe i^ure sent to me was a mistake, I mav sav that it 
P“roI»ase my turnip manure for this season ^m the 

“ E. M. Jenkins, Esq., “ ^S^TsoMPsoir 

12, Hmiover Square, London, W.” 

7. The following was referred to Dr. Voelcker by Mr 
Sandaj, of Wenslej House, Bedale, Yorkshire^ 

Mil]i.-SvhsHtute for Rearing Calves and Pigs. 

A cream-Mloured meal, sold at 35s. per cwt, as a milk-substi- 
tate for rearing calves rad pigs, and dLribed in the handbills 
“ consisting of “highly nutritious and flesh- 
w™® o?^?r“ r **'®,““* perfect soluble food in the 
SS’:- following compo- 

;; .. 

Woody fibre (cellulose).. '* 

Mineral matter (ash) . ;; 

^ 100*00 
Containing nitrogen ^. .^g 

appeared to have been kept in a rather damp place 
for It coiits^^ more moisture than ought to be present in meal’ 

®‘”‘=^-P™t>aW7^P0tat«Mtarch-- 
shghtly yellomsh. It was very poor in nitrogenous or 
flesh-foi^g matters in which milk a4Lds, and w^ TZZ 

I he following is a copy of the handbill^ ® 

“MILK SUBSTITUTE, 

rOB BEABISO CALVES AHD MBS, 

Manu&ctured only by 
SPOUKOES AKD SONS, GAUSIBBOEO’. 
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“As the substitute does not go sour and derange the stomach, the calf 
will not be so susceptible of scouring, but will, as a consequence, be more 
healthy.’* 

The following is selected from a number of similar testi¬ 
monials ;— 

“Grove Cottage, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, 
August 7th, 1878. 

“ I am so well satisfied with your milk-substitute, should be glad if you 
will forward to me one of your 35s. bags to Lenton Station. I shall be glad 
to recommend it to my Mends, feeling persuaded it is a most useful and 
economical substitute for milk, and am only sorry I did not hear of it 
earlier.” 

“Dibections for Use. —One measure of the powder to be mixed with 
cold water to the consistency of cream, then add three quarts of boiling 
water, stirring briskly all the time. 

“ Sold by agents throughout the Kingdom, in bags at 4s. 9d., 9s. 3df., and 
18s. each, or 35s. per cwt. 

“ Agent—S. Pare, Pharmaceutical Chemist, Nottingham,” 


ADDITIONS TO TEE LIBBABT IN 1879. 

L—PEEIODIOALS PEESENTED TO THE SOOIETTS 
LEBRAET. 

Fresented by the resyecHve Societies and FJditors, 


A.—Engush, American, and Coloihazi Pebiodioals. 
Agricultural Economist. Vol, X 1879. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Middletown, Conn., Beport of Work of the, 

-Gazette. 1879. 

-Almanack. 1880. 

American Agriculturist. Vol. XXXVIIL 1879. 

Athenasum. 1879. 

Bath and West of England Society, Journal of the. Yol. XI. 1879. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 1879. 

Bristol Mercury. 1879. 

British Dairy Fanners’ Association, Journal of the, 1878. 

CarolinE^ Handbook of North. 1879. 

Chamber of Agriculture Journal. Vol. XX. 1879. 

Coates’s Herd Book. VoLXXV, 1879. 

Country Gentlenjan’s Magazine. 1879. 

Dairyman. Yol. HI 1879. 

Economist. Vol. XXXYII. 1879. 

Essex Standard. Yol. XLXX 1879. 

Farm Journal. 1879. 
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Fanner. Vols. XXXII. and XXXIII. 1879. 

Fanner’s Herald. Vol. XXVIII. 1879. 

Field. Vols. LEI. and LIV. 1879. 

Galloway Herd Book. Vols. I. and U. 1878-9. 

Geological Society, Jonmal of the. VoL XXXV. 1879. 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Transactions of the. Vol. XL 
1879. 


Indian Agriculturist. Vol. IV. 1879. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Proceedings of the. 1878-9. 

-of Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of the. 1879. 

•-of Surveyors, Transactions of the. Vol. X. 1879. 

Investor’s Monthly Manual. Vol. IX. 1879. 

Irish Farmer’s Gazette. Vol. XXXVni. 1879. 

Ironmonger. 1879. 

Journal of Forestry. 1879. 


Kansas, First Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture. 1877-78. 

Live-Stock Journal. Vols. IX. and X. 1879. 

Longhorn Herd Book. Vol. I. 


Madras Presidency. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Government 
Farms, 1878. 

Maine, Agriculture o£ 1877-8. 

-- Board of Agriculture. 1877-8. 

Mark Lane Express and Agricultural Journal. Vol. XLVIE. 1879. 
Massachussetts, Agriculture of, 1877-8. 

Meteorolcgical Society, Quarterly Journal of the. VoLV. 1879. 

Midland Aunties’Herali VoLXLIlL 1879. 


Xatuie. Vols. XIX, and XX 1879. 

Newcastle Courant. 1879. _ 

North Briti^ Agriculturist. Vol. XXXL 


Ohio. 

year 1877, 


1879. 


for the 


Prairie Farmer. 1879. 


Royal Geographical Society, Journal of the. 1879. 

-——;;—;;-Proceedings of the. 1879. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. Vol. VIII. Parts V. and VI 1879 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. Vol. XXXIE. * 1879. * 

Smithsoidan Institution. Contributions to Knowledge, Vols, XIII.-XV. 
1879* 

Sodfity of Arts, Journal of the. VoL XXVTI. 1879. 

Statistical Society, Journal of the. YoLXLIL Parts L-IV. 1879. 
Tasmania, Statistics of the Colony of. 1878. 

Veterinarian, The. VoL IJI. 1879. 


List op Fobbigst PEEionioAns. 

Berlin. Landwirthschaftliohe Jahrbucher. Band VIE. 1879 
-Landwirthsehaftliche Verwaltung. 1875,1876* 1877 ' 
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Heidelberg. VerbaiidltmgendesFatuibistorisoli-MediciniscbeiiVerems. 1878- 
1879. 

Lima. Bevista de Agriculfciira. 1877. 

Lisbon. Jomal de Sciencias Matbematicas pbysicas e ITatoraes. 1879* 

-, 0 Agricultor do Horte de PortugaL Yol. IL 5 Hos. 1879. 

Montevideo. Boletin OMal de la Oomision Genlxal de Agricultara del 
Uruguay. 2 Monthly Farts for 1878; 6 Monthly Parts for 1879. 
Munich. 2eitschnft des Landwirthschaftlidien Yereins in Bayern. 1878. 
Paris. Annales Agronomiques. Tome quatribme. Faso. 1-4 1879. 

-. Eevue des Industries Ofaimiqnes et Agricoles. 12 Nos. 1879. 

-Eevue ^ricole, Industrielle, LitMraire et ^tistique. 1879. 

—. Journal d’Agriculture Pratique. 1879. 

-. Journal de TAgriculture. 1879. 

-Societd des Agriculteurs de France. Tomes IX. and X. 1878 and 

1879. 

Eome. Annali di Agricoltura. 7 Parts. 1879. 

-BoUettino di Natizie Agrarie. 12 Nos. 1879. 

Yalencia. Eevista Mensual de la Sodedad de Agricultura. Yol. XY. No.'J. 
April, 1878. 


n.— BOOKS PEESEISrTED TO THE SOOIETFS LIBEAET. 

Mimes of Donors in Italics. 

A. English, Ambioan, anb Colonial Books and Pamphlets. 

AtvsaUr, Frof. W. 0. (New York). Eesumd of Progress in Agricultural 
Science in 1878. 

Bogota' Ccmm (and James Bj(J>ertson). Eeport on Continental Butter 

M^ng. 

Befnsoriy Oharhs. Saidapet Experimental Farm. 

Bruce^ James. Scotch Live Stwk. 

Buckman^ Frof. J. Umbellate Plants, with notes on the Growth of the 
Parsnip, Carrot, &c. 

Cowie, James. Farm Buildings, Past, and Present. 

-. A Sketch of Seasons, Crops, and Prices from Early Times. 

Gibson^ J. Agriculture in Wales. 

Eagm^ Dr. S. A. Destruction of Obnoxious Insects. 

EiM(^^ Joseph. A Letter on the Com Laws. 

Jones, W. Bence. Notes on the Dairies at the EEhnm Show, 1879. 

Lawes and Gilbert. Agricultural, Botanical, and Chemical Eesnlts of 
il^periments on the Mixed Herbage of Permanent Meadow, conducted 
for more than 20 years in snccession on the same land. 

Latham, Baldwin. Sanitary Engineering. 

Mueller, Baron Ferd. von. The Organic Constituents of Plants and Yege- 
table Substances. 

Murray, Gilbert, Agricultural Depression: its Causes and Eemedies. 

-i Notes on Dairy Farming. 

EesUt, A. Anthony, F.O.S. Soils. 

Banee, Charles F. De. The Secondary Eocks of England, as a Source of 
Water Snpply. 

BUey, C. V. The Locust or Grasshopper Plague. 

Shirriff, Samuel D. Address on Labour. 

Sturtevant, Dr. E, Lewis. The Dairy Cow. Chemical Corn Growing. 

Ckm Intercultuial Tillage. Milk: Physiological and Miscel- 
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laneons. Milk: its Typal Eelations. Seed Breeding. The Law of 
Inheritance. Plant Food and Agricnlture. Physiological Considerations 
concerning Feeding for Butter and Cheese. 

Tanner, Frof, Jack’s Education; or, How he learnt Farming. 

__. Variations in the Composition of Oats. 

Waring, George E,, Jun. Fiske Fund Prize Essay on the Causation of 
T^hoid Fever. Escremental Diseases; their Causation and their 
Prevention by Hygienic Means. Irvington Sanitary Survey, 

Wight, John, The Treasury and Homestead, 

B. FoEBiGNr Books aot Pamphlets. 

Bombay. Hotes on the Agriculturists of the District of Aurungabad. 

Paris. Congi-es International de rAgriculture:— 

Godfrey, J., Economie rurale du Danemark. 1878. 

Laveleye, fimile de. L’Agriculture Beige. 1878. 

Martinet, J. B. H. L’Agricultoe an Perou. 1878. 

Merice, E, L’Agricultore de PEcosse et de Tlrlande. 1878. 
Ss^ler, H. L*.%iculture en Itahe.. 1878. 

Trihonnais, F. E. de la. L’Agriculture de I’Angleterre. 1878. 
Tadette, A. de la. L’Agriculture la Guadeloupe. 1878. 

(The above worM were published and presented by the ^Bodite 
des Agricidteurs de France,^) 

Paris. Manuel de la Porcherie. L, Leouzon, 1879. 

Borne. Museo Agrario in Eoma, Oatalogo, 1879. (Fresmted hy the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,) 

Kotizie e Studi sulla Agricoltura (1877). 1879. (Fresented hy the 
Italian Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,') 

—La Laineltaliane alia Esposizione di Parigi nel 1878. 1878, (Pre- 
sented hy the Director of Agnotdture^ 
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XX.— On the Home Produce^ Imports^ Consumption^ and Price 

of Wheats over 28 (or 27) Harvest^Years^ 1852-3 to 1879-80. 
By J. B. Lawes, LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., aud J. H. Gilbert, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 

In our paper On the Home Produce, Imports and Consump¬ 
tion of Wheat,” published in this ^ Journal’ in 1868, we gave 
records and estimates on the subject for sixteen harvest-years, 
1852-3 to 1867-8 inclusive i and in 1863, and each year since, 
an estimate for the then current year has been published in the 
^ Times,’ and elsewhere, soon after harvest. We propose, on the 
present occasion, to pass in review the estimates formerly given, 
and to complete the record from the commencement up to the 
present time; namely, for twenty-eight (or twenty-seven) years, 
1852-3 to 1879-80 inclusive. In our former paper we gave the 
records and estimates for each division of the United Kingdom 
separately,' and for the whole collectively; but it is proposed 
now to confine the illustrations to the United Kingdom as a 
whole- 

The main elements of the question are the following:— 

1. The area under wheat. 

2. The average yield of wheat per acre. 

3. The aggregate home produce, and the amount of it available 
for consumption. 

4. The imports. 

5. The population. 

6. The average consumption of wheat per head of the popula¬ 
tion per annum. 

The data then at command, and the results arrived at, were 
fully considered in the paper above mentioned, and we must 
refer to it for detailed information on most of the points in 
question, but the main facts may be briefly summarised here. 

VOL. xvr.—s. s. z 
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The Area under Wheat —^For the period from 1852 to 1865 
iDcIusive, we bad to rely on estimates alone in fixing the area 
under the crop in England and Wales. For Scotland, we had 
Returns collected by the Highland Society for the years 1854, 
1855, 1856, and 1857 ; but for the two years prior to 1854, and 
for the years subsequent to 1857, down to 1865 inclusive, we had 
to rely on estimates merely. For Ireland, Returns were available 
for each of the sixteen years included in the inquiry. Thanks 
to the exertions of Mr. Caird, we have for 1866, and for each 
year since, an official record of the area under the crop, in each 
division of the United ^Kingdom, and in the whole collectively, 
in the ‘ Agricultural Returns ’ now annually published about the 
time of harvest. One element of uncertainty in any estimates of 
the home produce of wheat is, therefore, fortunately removed. 

The Average Yield of Wheat per The only Returns or 

official estimates at command relating to this subject, were for 
Scotland for four years, and for Ireland for each year within the 
period of our inquiry; whilst, for England and Wales, com¬ 
prising from 85 to 90 per cent, of the total area under the crop, 
there was, and there is, no official information whatever. For 
this large proportion of the United l^ngdom it was therefore, 
after very foil consideration of the data, and of the results to 
which they led, decided to adopt the average produce per acre 
each year, on certain selected, and very differently manured 
plots, in the permanent experimental wheat-field at Rothamsted, 
as the basis of estimates of the average produce per acre from 
year to year; and, each year since, the same data have been 
relied upon in forming an estimate of the average produce over 
the United Kingdom as a whole. But, having regard to the 
character of the soil at Rothamsted, to the characters of the indi¬ 
vidual seasons, and to the consideration whether the season was 
more favourable for heavy or for light land, and so on, the 
estimate actually adopted for the country at large has, in some 
seasons, and more especially in. bad seasons, differed somewhat 
from the actual average indicated on the selected plots in the 
experimental field. Lastly, in all cases, the actual number of 
bushels is reduced by calculation, so as to represent bushels of 
the standard weight of 61 lbs. per bushel. 

It is proposed, on the present occasion, briefly to examine into 
the validity of the data thus taken as a basis for estimating the 
average yield per acre of the country each year, and also into the 
trustworthiness of the results arrived at, as tested by subsequent 
.knowledge, and by their accordance, or otherwise, with the con¬ 
tusions arrived at in regard to other elements of the question. 

. Aggregode Home Produce, and the Amount of it availahh 
for Csmmiption ,—^It will be obvious that, if we know the area 
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under the crop, and have a trustworthy estimate of the average 
yield per acre, the aggregate home produce is ascertained by a 
very simple calculation. In determining the amount of the 
totrf produce available for consumption, allowance has to be 
made for the amount annuaEy returned to the land as seed. For 
reasons formerly given, we have assumed bushels per acre 
to be so returned to the land, and we do not propose to make 
any alteration in that estimate. 

27ie Imports .—From the commencement of the period to which 
our inquiry relates we have, for the United Kingdom collectively. 
Returns, either of the net imports of wheat and wheat-flour, or 
of the imports and exports from which the net imports can be 
calculated. For the separate divisions of the country the Returns 
have not been so complete. But, as we are confining attention 
to the United Kingdom as a whole, this is immaterial for our 
present purpose. In the case of the United Kingdom, the. 
records for the individual weeks or months are available; and 
from these the net imports have been calculated, not for the 
calendar years, but for the harvest years^ that is, from Sep¬ 
tember 1 of one year, to August 31 of the next. 

The Population .—^As the Registrar-General publishes an 
estimate of the population at the middle of the calendar year, 
for every year between one Census and another, it is easy to 
calculate, with sufficient accuracy for our purpose, the average 
number of consumers over each harvest-year. The middle of 
the oalaidar year being the end of June, and the middle of the 
harvest-year the end of February, the plan .adopted has been to 
add to the number. recorded for the preceding midsummer, 
two-thirds of the difference between tbht Sigaxe and the number 
given for tbe next midsummer^ thus bringing the estimate up to 
the end of February. Of course, this can only be done after the 
second record is published, and the plan was not available in 
estimating the population of the current harvest-year soon after 
harvest each year; but the necessary corrections have now been 
made. The figures show some irregularity of increase imme¬ 
diately after the Census years, and at some other periods, 
presumably from a new factor being then adopted for the cah> 
culatioa of the annual increase of the population. 

The Averaye Conmnption of Wheat per head of the Pcptdaiim 
per Annum .—^Previously to the publication of our former paper 
on this subject, a higher figure had been generally assumed than 
we were then W to adopt. For England and Wales, we founded 
an estimate of the average consumption per head of the popula¬ 
tion, on the calculation of eighty-six different dietaries, arranged 
in jWteen divisions, according to sex, age, activity of .mode of 
life, and other circamstances; and the result so obtained was 
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compared with that arrived at on the basis of the population, and 
of the amounts of the available home produce, and of the net 
imports of wheat, each year. For Scotland, and for Ireland, 
it was only possible to found an estimate on the basis of popu¬ 
lation, and on the amounts of the home and foreign supplies. 
On these bases we estimated the average consumption of wheat, 
in the United Kingdom collectively, to be 5 J bushels per head 
of the population per annum, during the later years to which 
our inquiry related; and we have adopted that figure from 
that date up to the present time. This estimate, whether 
correct or not, has from that time been very generally adopted 
by other writers on the subject also. Its correctness, and its 
continued applicability, we propose to consider on the present 
occasion. 

Thus, with regard to the area under the crop, the imports, and 
the population, we adopt, without modification, the same data or 
estimates as previously ; but the basis of the estimates, and the 
results arrived at, in regard to the average produce of wheat per 
acre over tli^e United Kingdom each year, and the estimates of 
the consumption per head of the population, we propose to 
submit to examination, and to correction or otherwise, as the 
case may be.. 

As already said, the estimate of the average yield of wheat per 
acre over the United Kingdom is, each year, founded on the 
average produce obtained on certain selected plots in the field 
at Rothamsted, which has now grown the crop for thirty-six 
years in succession—without manure, with farmyard-manure, 
and with various artificial manures. There has been no change 
in the treatment of the unmanured plot, or of the dunged plot, 
since the commencement of the experiments in 1843~4. There 
were, however, some changes in the manures applied to the 
various artificially manured plots during the first eight years, 
&om 1844 to 1851 inclusive. But, for the period of twenty-eight 
years, from 1852 up to the present time, two of the selected 
artificially-manured plots have respectively received exactly the 
same manure each year, and the third has done so for twenty- 
five years, as described below. The selected plots were— 

Plot 3. Umnanured every year, experiment commencing 

Plot 2. 14 tons farmyard-manure every year, commencing 
1843-4. 

Plot 7. Mixed mineral manure, and 400 lbs. ammonia-salts, 
each year, twenty-eight years, 1851-2, and since. 

, ,S*lol 8., Mixed mineral manurei^ and 600 lbs. ammonia-salts 
eadi tl^enty-mght years, 1851-2, and since. 
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Plot 9. Mixed mineral manure, and 550 lbs. nitrate of soda, 
each year, twenty-five years, 1854-5, and since. 

In forming the estimate of the average produce per acre of 
the country at large, the plan adopted has been to take the 
mean produce of the unmanured plot, of the farmyard-manure 
plot, and of the three artificially manured plots reckoned as one, 
and to reduce the result so obtained to bushels of the standard 
weight of 61 lbs. per bushel. As will be shown further on, 
experience has proved that this mode of estimate leaves but little 
to be desired as a means of computation of the average yield of 
the country over a number of years; but it has not been found to 
be equally applicable for each individual year. Careful compa¬ 
rison leads to the conclusion that the so-calculated average pro¬ 
duce per acre on the selected plots gives somewhat too high a 
result for the country at large in seasons of great abundance, 
and too low a result in unfavourable seasons. Accordingly, as 
above referred to, in some seasons, instead of the actual average 
indicated by the experimental plots, a higher or a lower figure 
has been adopted; and, especially in the case of some of the 
recent bad seasons, a higher one has been taken. 

Independently of any such admitted differences between the 
so directly calculated, and the actually adopted, estimates for 
individual years, the question arises—whether the average result 
indicated by the several selected plots remains as applicable aisi 
heretofore ? or whether the produce of some is annually declining, 
or that of others annually increasing, irrespectively of the in¬ 
fluence of season, so as to vitiate the continued applicability 
of such results for the purposes of such an estimate ? 

Tlie UnTmnured Plot —^There can be no doubt that the produce* 
on this plot is gradually declining firom exhaustion; and, inde¬ 
pendently of the evidence of dinunishing produce, analyses of 
the soil, at different periods, show that there is a gradual dimi¬ 
nution in the amount of nitrogen in it. Owing, however, to^ 
the great fluctuations in the amount of produce firom year to 
year, dependent on the season, it is by no means easy to estimate 
the rate of decline due to exhaustion of the soil, as distinguished 
from that due to the seasons. In the first place, it is difficult to 
say what figure should be adopted as the standard produce of 
the plot, by which to compare the yield from year to year. The 
whole field was manured with farmyard-dung in 1839, and then 
grew turnips, barley, peas, wheat, and oats, before the commence¬ 
ment of the experiments in 1843-4. The plot then grew eight 
crops of wheat, to 1850-1, without manure, before the commence¬ 
ment of the period to which our present estimates refer. No doubt 
the land would suffer more or less exhaustion during those first 
eight years; but, as serving to counteract the tendency to decline 
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in yield from tliat cause, it happened that, taken together, those 
eight seasons were of considerably more than average produc¬ 
tiveness ; so that, perhaps, we may assume the average produce 
of those eight years fairly to represent the standard produce of 
the unmanured land independently of material exhaustion. 
That produce was equal to 17 bushels, at the standard weight of 
61 lbs. per bushel. If now we calculate what should be the 
produce in each of the subsequent twenty-eight years, on the 
assumption that it fluctuated from the standard exactly in the 
proportion of the fluctuation from year to year of the adopted 
average yield of the country at large, and compare the result so 
obtained with the actual yield of the plot each year, we find 
that the latter shows an average annual deficiency over the 
twenty-eight years of 4| bushels. According to this mode of 
calculation, therefore, thus represents the decline of produce on 
flie unmanured plot,, irrespectively of season; and it may be ob¬ 
served that, supposing it to be uniform over the whole period, it 
would correspond to a rate of diminution, due to exhaustion, of 
between one-quarter and one-tbird of a bushel from year to year. 
It remains to be seen whether, with a return of good seasons, the 
decline will be, as marked; and also whether, in time, a point 
will be reached at which the produce will remain constant^ 
excepting so far as it is influenced by the fluctuations of the 
seasons. 

Farmymd-manwre Plot *—^If the unmanured plot is 
declining in yield and fertility, there can be no doubt that 
the farmyard-manure plot is increasing in fertility. Analysis 
at different periods shows that the surface soil has become more 
than twice as rich in nitrogen as the unmanured land. In fact, 
as we have shown on several occasions, a large amount of the 
constituents of farmyard-manure accumulates within the soil, 
and they are taken up very slowly by crop& It is, indeed, 
remarkable that, notwithstanding this great accumulation within 
flie soil, the crops.on the dunged plot never show over-luxuri¬ 
ance. During the last few years there has even been , a con¬ 
siderable decline in produce, due to unfavourable seasons, which 
have greatly encouraged the growth of weeds, and especially of 
grass ; whilst, owing to the wetness of the seasons, it has been 
quite impossible e&ctually to clean the land, and what has 
been doi^ to that end has not been accomplished without injury 
to the crop. . . , 

as in the case of the unmanured plot, we were to adopt the 
gyage of the first eight years, from 1844 to 1851, to represent 
ftfeefemferd.tyield of the fannyard-manure plot, irrespectively of 

arrived at would lie 28^ Itushels. 

oarfeinly a snrprisingiy low produce to be obtained by 
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the annual application of 14 tons of farmyard-manure per acre, 
for eight years in succession, and in seasons which, taken toge¬ 
ther, were of more than average productiveness. But if we 
adopt this as the standard produce of the plot; then calculate 
what should be the produce in each of the subsequent twenty- 
eight years, provided it fluctuated from year to year exactly in 
the same degree as the average produce of the country at large; 
and then take the difference between this calculate produce 
fluctuating by season alone, and that actually obtained each 
year, we ascertain the increase or decrease due to accumulation 
by manure. On this mode of calculation we get an average 
annual increase due to accumulation of 5^ bushels. If, on the 
other hand, instead of the average produce of the first eight 
years, we take the average of the whole thirty-six years of the 
application of the dung, we get, instead of 28| bushelsj 324 
bushels, as the standard with which to compare the annual 
produce. Adopting this figure, and following the same line of 
calculation as before to exclude the influence of season, we have 
an average annual excess, due to accumulation, of only bushel. 
There can be no doubt that, were it not for the adverse influence 
of the recent wet seasons, the estimated excess vrould be more 
than bushels adopting the first standard, and more than 
bushel adopting the second. Probably the truth lies between 
these two figures: and, if so, it would appear that^ up to the 
present time at any rate, the gradually diminishing produce on 
the unmanured plot, due to exhaustion, and the gradually in¬ 
creasing produce on the dunged plot, due to accumulation, 
approximately balance one another. ‘ 

The Artificialbf’-Tnanured Plots .—‘Though obviously ope^ to 
objection, in default of any better alternative, we adopt for 
these plots the average produce of the twenty-eight (or twenty- 
five) years to represent the standard yield, irrespectively of 
exhaustion or accumulation. Doing this, and excluding the 
influence of season by the same line of calculation as before, 
there is no evidence of material increase, or of material decrease, 
on either of the plots receiving ammonia-salts, other than that 
due to season. The first fourteen of the twenty-eight years 
included a number of seasons of unusually high productiveness, 
and the last fourteen a number of unusual deficiency., The 
calculations shdw, accordingly, an excess over the. assumed 
standard produce.during the first half of the period, and a closely 
corresponding deficiency over the second half, in both the cases 
where ammonia-salts were used. Where the nitrate of soda was 
employed, there was, on the other hand, a somewhat greater 
deficiency over the first period than there was an excess over 
the second, indicating for the total period a slight deficiency. 
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Finally, taking tke average of the unmanured plot, of the 
farmyard-manure plot, and of the three artificially manured 
plots reckoned as one, as is annually done for the purpose of 
our estimate; then correcting the result for each year as 
before, for the fluctuations of season; and comparing the 
results so obtained with the actual averages, the actual results 
show a veiy^ slight excess over the first half of the period, 
including more than an average of good seasons, and a some¬ 
what greater, but still small, deficiency over the second period, 
including more than the average of bad seasons. The average 
of the whole indicates, therefore, no gain by accumulation, but, 
if anything, a slight loss. 

Comparing the direct average of the experimental plots with 
that actually adopted as the average for the United Kingdom 
each year, the experimental plots indicate for the whole twenty- 
eight years about three-quarters of a bushel less per acre per 
annum than the actually adopted estimates founded upon them. 

Taking the average of the twenty-eight years' adopted esti¬ 
mate of produce per acre as 100, the first column of the follow¬ 
ing Table shows the deviation from this general average for the 
whole period, over the first eight, the second eight, the third 
eight, and the last four, years of the twenty-eight; and the 
second column shows the deviation, from the same standard, of 
the average produce per acre on the selected plots:— 

Table I.— Showing the Djbviation over each separate Period from 
the adopted Avebage of the whole Pebiod taken as 100. 



Actually 

adopted 

Ayerages. 

Averages 
of Plots, 

3,2, and 
it 8, and 0. 

First 8 years, 1852-59 .. .« 

lOS 

101 

Second 8 years, 1860-67 

104 


Third 8 years, 1868^75 

98 

99 

bast 4 years, 1876-79 .. 

89 

71 

Total Pezlod 28 years.. 

100 

. 98 


So far as the annually adopted estimates are correct, the 
figures in the first column indicate the actual fluctuations in 
the average produce per acre of the country at large due to the 
dharacters of the seasons over each period compared with the 
o&ers, and with the total period. 

The first period of eight years included two of considerably 
over avera^, another over average, three rather under, and two 
much under average. The result was, however, upon the 
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whole slightly over the average of the twenty-eight years. The 
adopted average produce showed 3 per cent, over the average 
of the twenty-eight years, and 2 percent, over the actual average 
on the selected plots—a higher figure than the actual average 
having been adopted in the case of the two years of very low 
produce. 

Within the second period of eight years, there were two of 
the highest yield over the twenty-eight years, two more some¬ 
what over average, two under, and two much under average. 
In this period highly productive seasons prevailed; the adopted 
average is 4 per cent, over the average of the twenty-eight years, 
and the actud average on the selected plots is 6 per cent, over, 
or 2 per cent, higher than the adopted average. 

In the third period of eight years there was only one of really 
high produce, two more were over average, one was under, and 
four were considerably under average; the mean of the whole 
being under average. The adopted average for the period shows 
2 per cent, under the average of the twenty-eight years, whilst 
the average of the experimental plots shows 1 per cent, under 
the average. 

The last four years included only one over average, two under, 
and one (1879) very abnormally under average. Over this 
period, the adopted average amounted to only 89 per cent, of 
that for the twenty-eight years; and, with the unusual prevalence 
of bad seasons, the experimental plots showed only 71 percent^ 
or much lower than the adopted average. 

Thus, it appears that, in fairly average seasons, the mean 
produce of the experimental plots fairly represents the average 
produce; that in seasons of unusual abundance the experimental 
plots indicate too high a figure; and that in seasons of great 
deficiency they give too low a figure. Upon the whole, it is 
concluded that we have no better basis for estimating the 
average yield of the country each year than that of the average 
produce of the same selected plots as heretofore relied upon; 
but that, as heretofore, some judgment must be exercised each 
year, according to the characters of the season, in deciding 
whether to adopt the actual figure indicated by the experimental 
plots, or in which direction, and in what degree, it should be 
modified. It will, moreover, have to be considered from time 
to time, whether any reduction of area that may take place is in 
greater degree due to the elimination of districts where the soil, 
or the climate, or the combination of the two, is the less, or the 
more, favourable for the crop; for it is obvious that, other things 
being equal, the average produce per acre of the remaining area 
will increase or diminish accordingly. 
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The nest point is to test, as far as the means exist to that 
end, the correctness of the estimates of the aggregate home 
produce, and of the consumption per head per annum, as given 
in our former paper for the first sixteen years, and as annually 
published as forecasts since that period. 

In our annual estimates we have adopted a figure for the 
average produce per acre over the United Kingdom, calcu¬ 
lated the aggregate produce, deducted from this the amount 
required for seed, and then estimated how much would be 
required, from stocks and imports, to make up the total require¬ 
ment for consumption, this being reckoned at a fixed rate per 
head of the population. Now, however, we have the actual 
record of the imports each year, as a fixed element of the inquiry ; 
and, adopting the same returns or estimates as to area and popu¬ 
lation as heretofore, the question now is—not what will be the 
imports, but how far the estimates of home produce have been 
correct? and how far these estimated amounts, minus the 
quantities required for seed, and plus the actual imports, give 
a total corresponding with the estimated requirement for con¬ 
sumption ? 

The following Table shows the averages, for the first eight, 
for the second eight, for the third eight, for the succeeding three, 
and for the total period of twenty-seven years, of— 

1. The aggregate home produce of wheat, deduced by calcu¬ 
lating the amount required for consumption (at the rate of 
5*1 bushels per head per annum during the first eight years, and 
of 5'5 bushels in each subsequent year, as up to this time 
assumed), deducting from this the imports, and adding 2^ bushels 
per acre for seed. 

2. The aggregate home produce calculated according to the 
annual estimates of the average produce per acre, as previously 
published.. 

3. The difierence between the estimate of total home produce 
founded on consumption and imports, and that founded on the 
annually adopted estimates of average produce per acre. 

4. The average produce per acre, calculated from the aggregate 
home produce founded on the estimated requirements for con¬ 
sumption, and the imports. 

5. The average produce per acre, according to the annually 
adopted estimates. 

6. The difierence between the average produce per acre calcu¬ 
lated from the aggregate home produce deduced from consump- 
tih® and imports, and the annually adopted estimates of average 
preduce per acre. 
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TiBiiB n.~CoMPABi]!T(5 tie ESTIMATES of HoME Pboduce founded on re¬ 
quirements for Consumption and Imports, with those founded on the 
annually adopted Estimates of Average Produce per Acre, over the 
United Kingdom. 



Aggregate Home Produce. 

Average Produce per Acre. 


Dednced from 
calculated 
requirements 
for Consumptioii 
and Imports. 

According to 
Annually 
adopted 
Estimates of 
Average Produce 
per Acre. 

Annually 

Estimated, 

+ or - 
calculated 
according to re¬ 
quirements, &c. 

According 
to Con¬ 
sumption 
and 

Imports. 

According 
' to 
Annually 
adopted 
Estimates. 

Annual 
Estimate 
+ or — 
GtdculateiL 

Averages for— 
8 Years, \ 
1852-59 J 

Qoarters. 

14,390,956 

Quarters. 

14,310,779 

Quarters. 

- 80,177 

Bu^els. 

28i 

Bushels. 

28 

Bu^els. 

8 Years, \ 
1860-67 / 

13,312,217 

13,309,247 

- 2,970 

28f 

283 


8 Years, \ 
1868-75 / 

12,174,772 

12.699,155 

+ 524.383 

2^ 

261 

+ n 

3 Years, V 
1876-78 I 

1 

10,303,500 

11,166,910 

+ 773,410 


27i 

+ If 

27 Years, \ 
1852-’78 

12,970,521 

13,181,636 


B 

B 

+ Of 


Leaving out of view for the present any consideration of tire 
inevitable discrepancies which must appear between the results 
of these two modes of estimate for individual years, it is obvious 
that, whether we compare the aggregate home produce founded 
on the requirements for consumption and on imports, with that 
founded on the annually adopted estimates of produce per acre, 
or compare the estimated average produce per acre itself arrived 
at in the two different ways, there is, taking the average of the 
twenty-seven years, comparatively little difference between the 
results thus variously arrived at. The annually adopted estimates 
of produce per acre over the United Kingdom give, however, 
the higher result. 

It is obvious that, to bring out stiE more close conformity of 
result from the two modes of estimate, we must either raise 
the estimate of requirement for consumption per head, or lower 
that of the average produce per acre over the United Kingdom 
for some of the years. Unfortunately, we have little else than 
judgment to aid us in deciding between these two alternatives. 
If, however, we compare the average result by the two methods 
for shorter periods—for the first, for the second, for the third 
eight years, and for the last three years, of the twenty-seven, for 
example—^it is seen that the results of the two estimates agree 
very closely indeed for the first two periods of eight years each; 
but that, for the third and fourth periods, those founded on the 
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requirements for consumption and the imports are considerably 
lower than the average of the annually adopted estimates for 
those periods. The fact is that, for each of the first two periods, 
the estimated consumption was itself finally founded on the 
estimated home produce and the imports of the periods ; so that, 
although there will be discrepancy in the results arrived at in 
the two ways for individual years, there could not be material 
disagreement over the whole of either of those periods. For 
each of the last two periods, however, the estimate of consump¬ 
tion per head has been annually adopted independently, as fore¬ 
casts, and the discrepancy between the results of the two modes 
of estimate for those periods has, therefore, a real significance. 

Independently of the question of whether or not any cor¬ 
rection in the estimates for individual years should be made, the 
foregoing results would lead to the conclusion that the actual 
consumption per head, taken together with the amount consumed 
by stock, has been greater over the last two periods than has been 
annually assumed. If now we assume the requirement per head 
to have been 5*6 bushels over the third eight years, and 5*65 
bushels over the last three years, instead of, as previously, 
5*5 bushels over those eleven years, this would bring the two 
estimates into very much closer agreement. We should then 
have the average produce per acre per annum, over the United 
Kingdom, for the respective periods as follows:— 

Table HI, 

Average Produce per Arare. 

According to According to 
increased Annually 
Consumption, adopted 
and Imports. Estimates. 




It will be observed that, even witb the estimates of the average 
consumption per head raised as above supposed, the average 
produce per acre founded on the annual estimates is slightly 
l^her ovOT the last two periods than that founded on consump¬ 
tion and imports. It must be borne in mind that the quantity 
of wheat consumed by farm-stock is an unknown and varying 
elcteat; and the estimate of the consumption per head 
of the population must be fixed include the average consump- 



ige 8 years, 1852r-3—1859-60 .. 
ige 8 years, 1860-1—1867-8 .. 
ige 8 years, 1868-9—1875-6 .. 

fcge 3 years, 1876-7—1878-9 .. 

Lverage 27 years, 1852-3—1878-9 
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tion in other ways, or the annual estimates of produce per acre, 
and of the aggregate home produce founded upon them, should 
exceed those founded on consumption and imports. It may be 
remarked that an increase of one-tenth of a bushel in the con¬ 
sumption per head per annum would, if derived from home 
produce, represent an increase of one bushel per acre per annum 
over the United Kingdom, assuming a population of 33,000,000, 
and an area under the crop of 3,300,000 acres; figures which 
closely represented the actual facts a very few years ago. It is 
obvious that, with an increasing population, and a diminishing 
area under wheat, such an assumed increase in consumption per 
head would correspond to more than a bushel per acre. 

Table IV. (over-leaf) shows the amount of home produce 
required for consumption within each harvest-year, as calculated 
by deducting the imports from the estimated total requirement 
for consumption, adopting the increased estimates of consump¬ 
tion per head, as above assumed, for the last eleven years ; and, 
for comparison with the result so obtained, there is given the 
amount of home produce available for consumption each year, 
according to the annual estimates of the average produce per 
acre, with 2^ bushels per acre deducted for seed. The difference 
between the two is shown in the last column. 

When it is borne in mind that the first estimate (Col. 4) 
rwresents the requirement alone each year, and the second 
(Col. 5) the amount available for consumption from the estimated 
actual crop each year, it will be obvious that agreement between 
the two estimates for individual years is not to be expected. 
The amounts carried over from one harvest year to another will, 
of course, vary exceedingly according to circumstances, the in¬ 
fluence of which cannot with any certainty be estimated. We 
have, for example, no reliable information as to the quantity of 
home-produced wheat held in the farmer’s hands, the quantity 
consumed by farm-stock, or otherwise used, or the quantity of 
foreign wheat held over in the granaries. Then, again, the 
actual length of the period to be provided for, dependent on the 
earliness or the lateness of consecutive harvests, has to be taken 
into account. 

Referring to the actual differences for individual years, as 
shown by the figures in the last column of the Table (IV.), 
it is obvious that, whilst there may be, and frequently is, an 
excess of wheat available over that required for consumption 
within the harvest-year, there cannot be an actual deficiency. 
Without attempting to account for each individual difference, it 
may be observed that the deficiencies which the figures indicate 
in some of the earlier years would doubtless be compensated, at 
any rate in part, if the balance were brought forward from the 
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Table IV. 


Harvest 
Tears; 
Septemlser 2, 
to August 31. 

Total 

required for 
Consumption; 
atS'l bush. 

1st 8 7ears> 
at 5'5 bush. 
2nd'8 TearSj 
at 5*6 bubh. 

3rd 8 Years, 
at 5 *65 bush, 
last 4 Years, 
per head per 
Annum. 

Imports. 

Difference ; 
reqtiired from 
Home Produce 
within each 
Harvest Tear, ‘ 

Home Produce 
available for 
Consumption 
acdbrding to 

A-nnna.1 

Estimates of 
Average Produce 
per Acre 
(2^ bushels per 
Acre deducted 
for Seed). 

Available 

Home Produce 
according to 
Annual 
Estimates 
+ or — 
calculated 
requirement 
within each 
Harvest Year. 

1852- 3 

1853- 4; 

1854- 5 

1855- 6 

1856- 7 

1857- B 

1858- 9 

1859- 60 

1860- 1 
1861-2 

1862- 3 

1863- 4 

1864- 5 

1865- 6 

1866- 7 

1867- 8 

1868- 9 

1869- 70 

1870- 1 

1871- 2 

1872- 3 
1873^ 

1874- 5 

1875- 6 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 

1878- 9 

1879- 80 

Quarters. 

17,538,354 

17.607,749 

17,701,710 

17,816.807 

17,932,364 

18,065,662 

28,183,671 

18,306,247 

19,874,968 

20,025,576 

20,165,540 

20,287,694 

20,419,321 

20,547,130 

20,684,813 

20,830,600 

21,368,178 

21,532,105 

21,909,347 

22,224,385 

22,428,445 

22.622,952 

22,840,258 

23,082,333 

23,537,495 

23,826,133 

24,058,216 

(24,334,025: 

Quarters: 

5,902,000 

6,092,000 

2.983,000 

3,265,000 

4,112,584 

1 5,795,687 
4,566,670 
4,516,332 
10,023,968 
9,099,455 
9,206,086 
6,991,270 
, 5,500,705 
7,313,026 
7,633,033 
9,015,543 
8,243,889 
10.000.004 
8,841,090 
9,316,600 
12,291,463 
11,583,645 
11,739,710 
13,948,644 
12,158,006 
14,511,181 
14,431,971 

) 

Quarters. 
11,686,354 
11,515,749 
14,718,710 
14,551,807 
13,819,780 
12.259,975 ! 
13,628,001 
13,789,915 
9,851,000 
10,926,121 
10,960,454 
13,296,324 
14,918,616 
13,234,104 
13.051,780 
11,815,067 
13,124,789 
11,532,101 
13,068,257 
12,907,785 
10,136,982 
11,039,307 
11,100.548 
9,133,689 
11,379,489 
9,314,952 
9,626,245 

Quarters. 
10,433,464 
9.337,546 
16,427,742 
12,776,300 
13.007,453 
16,143,916 
15,147,874 
12,004,575 
9,956,012 1 
11,175.183 
12,882,069 
16,881,807 
15,179,783 
12,950,305 
10,458,645 
8,545,890 
16,626,060 
12,301,205 
13,089,893 
10,382,493 
10,438,729 
9,290,343 
12,898,085 
9,033,000 
8,857,015 
10,089,073 
11,698,672 
(6,047.840) 

Quarters. 

- 1,202,890 

- 2,178,203 
-f 1,709,032 

- 1,775,507 

- 812,327 
+ 3,883,940 
4*'1,519,873 

- 1.785,340 

■f 105,012 
+ 249,062 

+ 1.921,615 
■f 3.585.483 
4* 261,167 

- 283,799 

- 2,593,135 

- 3,269,167 

4- 2,501,271 
+ 769,104 

4- 21,636 

- 2,525.292 

4* 301,747 

- 1,748,964 
4- 1,797,637 

- 100,689 

- 2,522,474 
•f 724,121 
+ 2,07^.427 


A.TE6AGIES. 


8 Years, } 
1852-’59 / 

17,892,820 

4,652,784 

i 

13,^,036 

13,159,859 


80,177 

8 TeazB, Y 
1860-’67 i 

20,354,443 

8,097,761 

12,256,682 

12,253,711 

- 

2,971 

8 Years, \ 
1868-75 / 

22,251,000 

10,748,568 

11,505,432 1 

11,632,476 

4- 

127,044 

3Yeais, \ 
1876-78/ 

23,807,281 

13,700,386 

10,106,895 

10,198,253 

4- 

9i;83S 

2!| Yeiass, \ 

20,570,665 

8,484,076 

12,086,589 

12,109,746 

4* 

23.157 
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immediately preceding years, the last three of which were 
seasons of more than average productiveness, and of lower than 
average price, conditions which imply abundance. Then as to 
some of the excesses. It may be mentioned in illustration that, 
in each of the four consecutive years 1862, 3, 4, and 5, there 
was more, and in two of them very much more, than the average 
produce over the country at large ; and it was estimated that, at 
the harvest of 1865, there still remained over from the extra¬ 
ordinary crop of 1863, and the abundant one of 1864, wheat 
equal to from one-third to one-half of an average crop; and that, 
even at the harvest of 1866, some of the crop of 1863 remained 
unthrashed. It may, indeed, be stated generally, that as a rule 
the excesses follow, as they should, seasons of high productive¬ 
ness, and the deficiencies seasons of low productiveness. 

Discrepancies between the two results for individual years are, 
in fact, inevitable; and the figures strikingly illustrate the 
difficulty of the subject, so far as individual years are con¬ 
cerned. But if the bases of the estimates are correct, the results 
of the two methods should agree when averaged over a sufficient 
number of years. An examination of the averages for the 
different periods, given at the foot of the table, will show that, 
with the increased estimates of consumption per head for the 
last two periods, the agreement between the differently obtained 
results is really very close. 

Finally, as to the questions—whether our previous estimates 
of the consumption of wheat per head of the population, over 
the first two periods of eight years each, are correct? and 
whether we are to conclude that there really has been an 
increased consumption per head in the subsequent years ? 

There can be no doubt that the average consumption per head 
has increased in the United Kingdom as a whole since the 
establishment of free trade in com i and there can he but little 
doubt that it has done so less rapidly during the later, than 
during the earlier, years since that change. This will be the 
case, at any rate, with the much larger proportion of the total 
population which is comprised within England and Wales; 
though the increased consumption has probably been developed 
later in Scotland, and perhaps in Ireland also. The amount 
consumed will obviously vary according to the prosperity or 
otherwise of the people, to the price of wheat itself, and to that 
of other articles of food also. With regard to the price of 
wheat, barring exceptional cases, there has been a general 
tendency to decline throughout the period to which our esti¬ 
mates refer. Independently of the influence of lower prices, and 
of the increased prosperity o£ the masses of the population, 
among the circumstances tending to increase the consumption 
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of wheat in recent years may be mentioned the increased price 
of nieat; whilst, among those tending to limit the rate of 
increase of consumption may be noted the fact that the propor¬ 
tion df the total wheat consumed which is derived from foreign 
sources is rapidly increasing, and the drier foreign wheats will 
undoubtedly yield a larger percentage of flour, and flour of better 
quality, than much of the home-grown grain. 

As already explained, the estimates of consumption per head 
over the first sixteen years, although controlled by the calcu¬ 
lation of numerous dietaries, were finally founded on the estimated 
amounts of home produce and the ascertained amounts of the 
imports; and they were calculated for the first half, and the 
second half of that period separately, in order to ascertain 
whether or not an increased rate of consumption were indicated. 
The result was that the so reckoned available supplies showed a 
consumption of about 5’1 bushels per head per annum over the 
first eight years, and of 5*5 bushels over the second eight years. 
Of course, even supposing that the estimates of the available 
supplies over the whole period were correct, and that there was 
a considerable increase in the rate of consumption during the 
period, it is not to be assumed that there was the sudden rise 
from the first to the second eight years, which taking the 
averages over those separate periods shows. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether the estimates of consumption per head over 
the earlier years, as deduced from the amounts estimated to be 
available from the home produce and the imports, may not be 
somewhat too low, due to an under-estimate of the area under 
the crop in those years. But, as no data exist upon which to 
base a trustworthy correction, the safer alternative seems to be 
simply to call attention to this probability. 

Then, again, a careful consideration of our annual estimates 
of produce per acre subsequent to the first sixteen years, leads to 
the conclusion that some are more probably too low than too 
high. For 1866 and 1867, for example, our own estimates are 
lower than those of some others; and that for 1867, at any rate, 
may we think probably be somewhat too low. But here, again, 
there is lack of sufficient evidence to justify an alteration. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to conclude that our esti¬ 
mates of consumption per head during the first period of eight 
years may be somewhat too low. We also conclude that our 
previously published estimates of consumption for the years 
subsequent to the first sixteen, are more prpbably too low, than 
^t oar estimates of average produce per acre, and of aggregate 
founded upon them, are too high. For the reasons 
' ^v^^ho^ever^ we adopt our previous estimates of average 
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Harvest 

Estimated Home Produce. 

Available for Gonsumptlon. 


Available for Consump¬ 
tion per Head. 

1 

j ■ 

Average 

Value of Wheat available for Consumption 
(At Average * Gazette ' Price). 

to be Consumed f ( At 
Average ‘ Gazette ' Price). 

Per Cent, of 
Total available. 

Harvc.st- 

Years, 
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! Price per 
Quarter. 
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Years, ■ 

September l, 
to August 31. 

Area under 
Crop. 

Average 
Yield per 
Acre. 

Total Home | 
Produce. i 

Home Produce 
less 2^ Busliols 
per Acre for 
Seed. 

I 

Imports less 
E.xports. 

' 

Total. 

(Middle ot 
Harvest-Years). 

From 

Home 

Prothiee: 

From 

Imports. 

Total. 

From Home 
Produce. 

From Imports. 

Total. 

Total. 

Per Head, 

From 

Home 

Produce 

From 

Imports 

September 1 
to August 31. 


Acres, , 

Bushels. 

Quarters. 

Qinrters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. | 

, 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

'■ £ 


s. 

d. 




1852-3 

4,058,731 

22^, 

11,574,982 ■ 

10,433,464 

5,902,000 

16,335,404 i 

27,511,144 

3*03 

1*71 

4*74 

44 

7 

*23,257,930 

13,156,542 

36,414,472 
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73 
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2 
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5 
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* Exclusive of the Mauds in the British Seas. 

t Consumption reckoned at 5* 1 bushels per h'ead per annum the first eight years, 5*5 the second eight, 5*6 the third eight, and 5*65 the next three years. 

j The‘‘averages ” are, in each case, the mere means of the figures in the columns for the respective periods. [To/aee Pui/e 352. 
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produce per acre each year without change. We also adopt 
our previous estimates of consumption per head for the first two 
periods of eight years each without change. But, for the third 
period of eight years we assume the consumption to have been 
at the rate of 5*6 bushels per head, and for the last three years 
at the rate of 5*65 bushels, instead of 5*5 bushels -over those 
eleven years, as previously reckoned. 

Accordingly, until further experience should indicate further, 
change to be necessary, we propose to adopt 51* bushels as the 
average consumption per head of the population per annum, 
over the United Kingdom. 

Table IV. p. 350, shows the estimated aggregate consump¬ 
tion of wheat in each year, and the amount of it derived from 
home and foreign sources respectively; and Table V., which 
follows (facing p. 352), brings to one view the particulars of the 
estimated home produce, of the imports, of the consumption per 
head, of the average * Gazette’ price per quarter, and of the 
cost of wheat (at the average ^Gazette’ price), in the.United 
Kingdom, in each of the 28 (or 27) harvest-years, from 1852-3 
up to the present time. 

Referring to the upper portion of the table for all details, and 
^^to the text for further information respecting some of them, the 
^ general tendency of the changes which have taken place within 
fhe period of our review is clearly indicated in the average 
results over the periods of 8, 8, 8, 3, and 27 years, given at the 
foot of* the table. 

According to the figures, the area under wheat was about 2()‘ 
per cent, less^over the last 3, than oyer the .first 8 years, of the 27. 

The average produce per acre over the United Kingdom was- 
considerably less' over the last two than dver the first two 
periods. It amoitr^^ to only 27f bushels over the whole 
27 years, as compare&with 2SJ bushels, which we had previously* 
assumed to represent the average produce per acre of the country 
at large. ' 

Owing to the reduced produce per acre in recent years, the- 
aggregate home produce has reduced in a somewhat greater 
degree than has the area under the crop. 

The annual imports averaged about thre#times as much over 
the last 3, as over the first 8, of the 27 years. 

The total consumption of wheat per annum has increased from 
an average of about 18 million quarters over the first 8 years, to 
nearly 24 million quarters over the last 3 years. ' ' ■ 

According to the figures, the average consumption per head 
per annum was only about’5*1 bushels over the first 8 years, but 
it amounted to 5'67 bushels over the last 3 years. 

The price of wheat per quarter has declined from an average 

TOL. XVI.— B. S. 2 A 
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of 57$. 8d. over the first 8 years (including the period of the 
Ciimean War) to 49s. over the last 3 years. 

The annual value of the home produce available for consump¬ 
tion has declined from an average of nearly 38,000,000/. over 
the first 8 years, to less than 25,000,000/. over the last 3 years. 

The annual value of the imported wheat has increased from an 
average of little more than 13,000,000/. over the first 8 years, to 
more than 33,000,0007. over the last 3 years. 

The annual value of the total wheat estimated to be consumed 
has ranged from under 40,000,000/. to more than 71,000,0007.; 
and it has increased from an average of about 51,500,0007. 
over the first 8 years, to more than 58,000,0007. over the last 
3 years. 

The average annual cost of wheat per head has somewhat 
reduced in the later periods; and it has been 36s. 2d. over the 
27 years. 

Over the whole period of 27 years, 40*4 per cent, of the wheat 
consumed has been derived from imports; and the amount sup¬ 
plied from foreign sources has increased from an average of 
26-5 per cent, of the total over the first 8 years, to 57*4 per cent, 
of the total consumed over the last three years, of the 27. 


XXI.— Utilisation of Waste Substances and JSconomical Manage-- 
mmt of Materials^ Mcuchines^ and Appliances on the Farm. 
By Robeet Scott Bubst, Consulting Farm Architect and 
i^gineer. 

Characteristics of the Sulgect. —glance at the title of this 
papjer will show the comprehensive character of the general 
subject with which it proposes to deal. That, however, em¬ 
braces a much wider range of topics than even the title fore¬ 
shadows, as it is proper to observe that this paper was drawn up 
more with the view to make it suggestive, than that its tenor 
should be rigidly precise and definite. 

In point of; fact it^is difficult, if indeed it be not here impos¬ 
sible, to limit the topics which the subject embraces. For that 
defined, as it may with rigid accuracy be so defined, as the 
science of economy,** fakes within its range almost everything 
material. To those who at first sight may object to thisr 
tmt status here claimed for it, perhaps the foUoivii^ by an 
authority, inay be suggestive ^ baring diemori. Rrieiring 
to th^ o|]^tions ^ pra^cal jhi 

of tec^bamal wotk in which the principles 





embraced, and there are but few which can be excluded from 
this category, the following is by my authority set down as 
axiomatic: Those experiments, or that work only, is perfect 
when no mehss refuse is left as the resultant of the process.” 
From,this is deduced, as a corollary or natural consequence, 
** All progress ” in any of the branches of technical or material 
work will resolve itself into the progress of ecommyr 

But refraining from insisting upon this high status for my 
subject, and taking a very much lower one, even then it will 
be admitted readily enough that it possesses no smaQ claim 
to the consideration of all interested in the material progress 
of the arts and sciences. And, with reference specially to that 
science in which the readers of this Journal are so deeply inte¬ 
rested, it is not easy to limit its utility, or to narrow the range of 
its application. Nor assuredly can there be a time better fitted 
for the application of its principles to the every-day practice 
of the estate or the farm than the present. Never before were 
these more likely to meet with ready acceptance and intelligent 
reception than now—^now, when agriculture is so depressed 
that every legitimate means, however humble, ought to be taken 
to lighten the load which the great majority of its followers are 
called upon to bear. 

In proposing to carry out any. new plan by which work is 
to be done more rapidly or economically, that plan has all the 
better chance of being readily adopted, should it demand few 
appliances or aids, more especially if those would otherwise 
have been of an expensive dtaracter. Now this is one of the 
great advantages possessed by the plans or methods „of opera¬ 
tion or procedure by which the numerous detail^ of, my subject 
are carried out. Practical as those details are, they can be 
secured at once without the employment of appliances more or 
less costly, and always diflScult, certainly not easy at all times, 
to he had. 

The very nature indeed of the various classes of the general 
aubject, or rather the terms in which they are stated, indicate that 
all unnecessaiy outlay is to be, avoided. The doing away with 

w^te” of every kind, whether that be of time or materials— 
the transforming into substances more gr less valuable those 
which are already waste,” or considered to he such—^the em*^ 
ployment of substances already valuable, but in such a wayi or 
in such ways, a$ to increase that value—^the distribution of 
substances of various kinds in daily use on the estate or the 
farm, in such a way that a lesser hulk or weight will give higher 
economical results—^the pointing out of new sources of power, 
and of materials useful in a variety of ways—such sources being 
present, on the estate or on the farm—the discussion of subjects 
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such as these, and the description of their details, point ob¬ 
viously in one direction, namely, that in the very attainment of 
the economy, expenditure is to be avoided as much as possible. 
The position may be illustrated and enforced by putting it, 
m ccmiraire^ somewhat absurdly thus—that to carry out a system 
of economy it is necessary to employ expensive appliances, 
and to adopt wasteful methods of working. As to which, 
nothing surely needs further to be said. 

Synopsis of subfects proposed to he treated of —^Where so many 
subjects lie before one for discussion and illustration, it is, I 
confess, somewhat difficult to decide upon those to be taken up 
first. And this more especially when all, or nearly all, are full 
of practically interesting details. But, upon due consideration, I 
take two great divisions under which the classes of subjects 
Dfill fall for discussion. Of these divisions the first is the 
eeommcal use and mamyement of moderials valuable in themselves. 
Of the various classes by which this important division can be 
illustrated, I select in the first instance the following. 

(1.) The economical use and management of fuel^ and of steam-- 
tnginefumaceSi Ik^ots, and general mechanism. 

The second division of the general subject concerns itself with 
the coS^ngf storing, and utilisation of sid)stan€es known as, or 
considered p be, ^ waste ” or useless. This other important divi¬ 
sion I propose to illustrate by the two following classes: 

(2.) The colketing, storing, and utilising the ‘‘ Waste ” mate^ 
rials, which on aU or nearly all estates and farms are allowed to 
lie liiiering about the yards, buildings, roads, ; and 

(3.) The collecting and storing ^ water obtained from neglected 
aid genially unknown sources on the estate and farm. 

These three subjects, as illustrated in the following paragraphs, 
are placed under this disadvantage, that from the very nature 
of this paper, as explained in the first paragraph, they are 
unfinish^. They are but sketches, so to say, the finished and 
detadied designs being the work which may or may not be 
taken in hand at some future and more favourable time. 
Nevertheless) in the present form of simply suggestive sketches 
it is hoped that much of a practically valuable character will be 
given; and in such a way that sundry cognate points of some 
importance, not always carefully considered, will be suggested 
to the reader. 

It may be objected to some of the details of nearly every 
system that they am comparatively trifling, and that all are 
too mmute to pay for the time and trouble which attending to 
them involves. But the same objection may be taken to almost 
ermtj kind of work, forgetful of the fact that the little things 
are essential to make up in point of fact the laiger details. It 



is but a truism to state this, yet the lesson it teaches is too apt 
to be overlooked. And it could very easily be proved that in 
very many classes of every-day work the complaints everywhere 
heard of work badly done, sometimes not done at all, though 
charged and paid for, arise from the neglect of minute details. 
And it may be very fairly presumed that the known mistakes of 
many workmen spring from the contempt, openly expressed, for 
what they call trifles. And the converse of this might as fairly 
be expected if our workmen were educated up in the great 
point in believing in the value of little things. Such practical 
experience as I have had with men and of work leads me to 
hold a very strong opinion on this point. This, at all events, 
may be premised,—that the attention to minute details will bring 
about results not altogether trifling in a paying point of view, 
and this is the point from which nowadays we have come to 
look at all things. Scientific industry is now, at all events, 
clearly on the side of the economy of attending to little things. 

(I.)The Economical Woeking of Steam BoiLEE-FtTBNACES, 
AND OF Steam-engines. 

In discussing what may be called the ethics of economy, the 
workman is not seldom blamed severely for being indifferent as 
to waste, whether that be of the time or tbe materials of his 
master. At the same time it is worthy of some consideration 
that in some departments he may not know in what or how to 
save. And one of the practical outcomings of this position will 
be found at the very threshold of this important department of 
Estate and Farm Economies in considering the 

Ordinary position of Engine-drivers in the Farm on first under¬ 
taking the duty ,—A young or middle-aged man, as the case may 
be, has the farm engine ** told off” to him as his duty, or as 
forming part of it, in cases where it is not constantly or, say, 
often working. All that he is asked to do is to ” fire up.” And 
perhaps by means of lots of coals, shovelled on any way, 
and the abundant use of the fire-irons, one or even two practical 
lessons, so called, may be given him, and possibly also a rough 
lesson as to what the steam-engine is, what works it, and how, 
with the materials at his command, he is to keep up this source 
of working power. This will probably be all in the way of 
education to his work which he will get even under what may 
be considered tbe most generally favourable; circumstances. 
And these lessons will generally end, if indeed they do not 
begin, with the simple decisive dictum, ** fire up.” But in what 

firing up ” consists of properly, whether it is a thing which. 
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may be done ** anybow^'^ or whicb is the right way or the 
wrong way to do the work in, the poor stoker too often is at a 
loss utterly to determine. Left to himself, then, he goes blun¬ 
dering on, wasting coals in abundance, for which no proper 
return or working value is obtained. Happy is his experience 
should he only stop at this side of waste, and avoid some fearful 
accident, which may imperil his own life and that of others, 
and waste much valuable property. 

Accidents arising from careless working of Bteam^ngine^ 
Furnaces and Boilers. —Nor need one wonder at the frequency 
with which accidents of this kind occur, nor at the intensity of 
the suffering and the greatness of the loss which they sometimes 
entaiL One has but to give a moment's intelligent glance 
at Sk steamrengine itifh its boiler to see what poweiful elements 
of destruction and disorganisation they contain within them¬ 
selves;—elements which may be brought into existence and 
let locfee at any unexpected moment to work their urild will, 
through no wilful neglect, but through sheer ignorance of the 
forces thus put into too often incompetent hands. 

of ordtinarg Farmdahourers to he quiekig taught to 
idhe encage of Bieawrmgines^ <md to work them economically and 
safely. —And yet, with all its ;|^wer, nothing is so easy of 
control as a steam-engine; and it is quite competent for ordi¬ 
nary farm-managers to impart such an amount of knowledge to 
even an uneducated labourer as will enable him to manage a 
steam-engine and its boiler not only safely but economically- 
Tfae most careful stoker and best engine-driver I have ever 
known had been but a farm day-labourer. 

With all our improvements in steam machineiy, there is^ yet 
a vast deal to do in the way of working it economically. It 
may be sent out by the maker in perfect order, and calcula^ to 
give the maximum of power with the minimum of fuel-consuuap- 
tioru But all the circumstances of working are changed from 
the period when the maker^s man in charge ” leaves his charge 
to the ordinary routine of farm-labour. 

Then the engine-driver or stoker finds his difficulties begin; 
and it will be well for him, well also for the future character 
of the work to be done, if at this stage the young or inexpe¬ 
rienced engine-driver has some one to give him now and then a 
look after, now and then a word of encouragement, which goes 
often very far in inciting a man to do his duty *welL Not 
j^ays, however, I regret to have to mmark, will it act power- 
foily for good. Next to this, or radier superior to it in efficacy, ia 
letdbig him know that be istmsted. This, couij^, 
a pievfoua teaching as to what his duties axe, and in 
wmimiiiad for wbd; be b 
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Value of good Stoking^ what it ensuree in economical and safe 
Sieam’-mgim driving or working, —When a celebrated practical 
engineer, on being asked a round of questions as to what con¬ 
stituted good engine-driving, gave to them all the same answer, 
‘^good stoking,’^ he was not far wrong—^from many points 
of view absolutely correct. And although in some senses 
paradoxical, like all sayings of the class, it conveyed a fairly 
correct answer to them all. Assuredly, good stoking ensures 
economical consumption of fuel, the maximum of steam ^ pro¬ 
duced at the minimum of cost. It ensures the regular steady 
supply of steam sufficient for the requirements of the steam- 
engine. It ensures the engine being worked at the speed best 
calculated for the work to be done, never “ racing’^ or running 
away through an excess of steam, or making every stroke with 
difficulty through lack of it. It therefore places within command 
the means of working the engine at a steady uniform rate; this 
tends to keep the various parts in better repair, and that for a 
longer time than would be the case with irregular or over^ 
driving. Good stoking may therefore be said to be something 
more than what it is popularly conceived to be. It is at all 
times worth aiming at, especially at times like the present, 
when it offers, should it offer nothing else, a saving of fuel. 
How it can be carried out in practice I shall endeavour in the 
next few paragraphs to explain; having, in what 1 give in 
these, chiefly in view the class to which the care of farm steam- 
engines is usually given. 

The qualitg or heating value^ and the mechanic^ condition^ of 
kinds of Coal:—two Yemenis in good Stoking*-^—Somet conceive that 
good stoking wholly depends upon the quality of coal; the 
higher that happens to be, the better the stoking. While the 
quality of the coal is, ho doubt, am imfKsrtant factor in the 
calculation, it is by far from teing the most important, or 
the only important one, as some claim it to be; for a good 
efficient stoker will raise better steam, and keep it more uniformly 
up to the required pressure, with inferior coal than will a 
poor Stoker supplied with coal of the best or of much better 
quality. In point of fact, the best quality of coal is not the 
most economical; it is apt to ** fly off” too quickly. Considered 
merely by itself, the best quality of coal is of course the best 
for steam-raising purposes. But there are circumstances which 
modify this value. The best quality of coal is not, as a 
rule, used for steam-engine purposes; and where exceptionally 
high results are obtained m the efficiency of one steam-engine 
as compared with another, it may he woi^h while to inquire 
what the quality of the fuel employed is. It will in such catos 
be often found that the so-called most efficient engine has been 
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driyen by coals of a quality and in quantity greatly superior to 
those used in the contrasted engine. Before results can be fairly 
compared, circumstances must be equal. Now, seeing that an 
essential element in good stoking is uniformity in firing, 
it is obvious that a great help to ensure this will be the uniform 
quality of the fuel itself. So that of the two it may be almost 
affirmed that it will be better to have the coal of uniform 
mechanical character, even if it be inferior in quality, than 
of varying character, though it be superior in quality. In 
practice, when the coal is of an uneven quality—Clumpy and 
small together—a good dareful stoker will almost invariably 
be found to sort the coals before using them. Hence in our 
largest factories, where machine firing is not adopted, the 
qu^ty, or rather the kind, of coals used has a close refer¬ 
ence to the mechanical uniformity of . the mass. Thus the class 
of coal known generally throughout the North of England as 
nuts ” is preferred by good stokers; so much so, that the term 
nuts is often taken to be synonymous with machine or 
engine coa}.^’ .This coal, as the name indicates, is made up of 
screened coal, so that the pieces are pretty uniformly of the same 
small to largish nuts." There is amongst this class 
St good deal of ** slack” or small, which is very useful in bank¬ 
ing-up,” and also in ** bridging, or backing up.” Some first- 
class stokers indeed prefer this slack ” or small ” of coal, as 
it enables them to secure most efficiently the “ uniform firing ” 
they know to be so essential to success. 

JUfgMnianee of mifciTm and regtdar Firing. Influence of the 
J&rm of Bmler and Furnace upon tAfs.—This uniform firing” 
prE^lcmizig, as it does, all ^‘forcing in firing,” the stoker is 
in this respect greatly dependent upon the boiler and its furnace 
whidk he has to work. In the Cornish pumping-engines, where 
the mo^ economical consumption of fuel in proportion to the 
ste^ raised is perhaps to be met with, there is not only^ abundant 
and wai^ space in the boiler, but ample furnace-bar and 
heating space in the furnace. Under these circumstances there 
is not the slightest ^cuse, as there is no necessity, for forcing the 
fire; and ind^ with this high class of steamrengine and boiler 
such a thing is nevp tolerat^. But in the case of the class of 
portable steam-engines and boilers now so largely used on farms, 
a large bulk, and by consequence that of the fire-spaces in fur¬ 
nace and boiler, cannot for obvious reasons be secured as in the 
case of stationary engines and boilers. Hence the great^t argu¬ 
ment which can be brought forward in favour of .stationary as 
against portable steam-engines and boilers is just thij^ ; that im 
the stationary class better proportioned steam, water, and fire- 
spaces cas^; be secured, and that these lead to steady unifam 
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firing, obviating the necessity of forced or over-firing, and gene¬ 
rally secure economical consumption and working throughout. 
No doubt in the portable engines most recently sent out the 
dimensions of the various spaces are so well proportioned that 
an extraordinary degree of ‘‘ejEciency ” is secured in the boiler- 
working. Still, there are throughout the country in daily 
use an enormous number of engines of this class which have 
been so long in use that they may be said to have outlived the 
period of improvement; and with this, or at least with many 
of this class, the poor stoker is almost compelled to be con¬ 
tinually ‘‘forcing his fire.” And any one at all acquainted 
with what furnaces are and what stoking is, no sooner opens 
the furnace door than he sees that forced firing is unavoidable 
under such circumstances of confined heating and water spaces. 
Indeed, one does not always require to look into the fur¬ 
nace; it is often enough for the expert to look at the boiler 
barrel, and to compare it with the power or dimensions of the 
engine. . 

Fortable and Fixed or Stationary Steam-engines and Boilers ,— 
Although by many overlooked in considering the elements 
which afiect the question of economical driving of engines, 
it is worthy of note that much of this is frequently depen¬ 
dent upon the kind or class of engine and boiler em¬ 
ployed. Practical engineers know the paints of distinction 
between fixed or stationaiy and the usual class of portable 
engines and boilers. These points are by many quite over¬ 
looked when the question of the kind of engine to be put down 
is being considered. This is scarcely to be wondered at, when 
we remember that the question—so long a vexed one in agri¬ 
cultural mechanics—of stationary and portable steam-engines has 
long been looked upon as settled, and that by a verdict wholly 
in favour of the portable—the stationary nowhere: But there is 
in this perhaps another instance how circumstances generally 
bring about, or tend to bring about, a reversal of the original 
decision. It is not here affirmed that this reversal is at all 
complete. Far from that. But stationary engines have not only 
held their own, maintaining the position they occupied when 
the controversy was decided, but they have of late years 
greatly increased in numbers. At all events this is more 
abundantly evident that circumstances are very materially 
altered in favour of the use of stationary or fixed engines, as 
compared with the period of settlement above alluded to* A 
vast deal more work is concentrated at the farmery or farm 
building requiring power to do it than was contemplated at 
the period I have referred to. Then everything apparently 
pointed to the fact that the work of the steam-engine lay outside 
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and beyond tbe range, if not near to the buildings. It is 
not necessary to point out the changes, not only in the work 
hitherto done in a certain way, but also the new direction in 
which work has to be done, which has led to this concentration 
at the buildings of work requiring power ” to do it with. But 
it is so, and it is likely to be on the increase, especially in 
the case of large farms and of estates. It is therefore, with 
many, open at least to doubt the wisdom of employing portable 
engines for such a class or for such classes of work; and this in 
view of the much higher mechanical effect, or, to put it in 
popular phrase, the more economical work got out of stationary 
than out of portable engines worked under the ordinary routine 
of fann labour* 

Some may be inclined to join issue with me here, and to dis¬ 
pute this. But the present is not the place to discuss the merits 
of a ques^on long ago, in point of fact, decided. It is sufficient 
for the purposes of this paper to rest satisfied that I am in the 
main putting this point correctly in the terms which I have 
mplojed, to which only I may add that, to those who are 
intimately acquainted with the essentials of accurate machine 
working, ocular proof of the correctness of my statement may be 
obtained in cases where there is a fixed or stationary engine and 
a portable engine working side hj side. In this conjunction, 
not difficult to be met with, the actual mechanical conditions of 
the two classes of engines—each being in its own class of the 
same rank or quality—can be seen. And I leave it to any 
skilled mechanic to say which of the two engines comes in its 
w<»rking the nearest to the perfect supply of all the mechanical 
neoesmtms of the case. It is not of course contended that sta^ 
engines are better than portable ones for all classes of 
a position, in the actual circumstances of general 
fam ind work, would simply be absurd. AH that is 
Ime i^ that, under circumstances greatly on the in¬ 

crease especially on large farms and almost always on large 
estates wb^ tibere is a sufficiency of zegular work done at a 
fixed wmkshop of the buildings—^and by the aid of 

fixed madliiiasy ci^b^^ steady and unSbrm working at what¬ 
ever speed dnvmi^ to, kmploj a steam-engine regularly and 
constantly, it will ieud*^l6 economy in working to put 

down^ a fixed engim aoad boilcsr* When the work at the 
buildings is fiuctuatiiig and brzegular, and a portable engine in 
stnj case is employed on the Isim, for 'which, again, them is miky 
iitigular work, it will thm el be the cheapest liray to 

use the portable engine ib tte wmks!^ ^ it fo required* , ^ 

could be said hem under ^dli$ head, did spam 
from which some practical hints as to the economic Usd and 
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careful treatment and management of farm-machinery in general 
might be obtained. 

Mechanical advantages of Stationary or fixed Steam-engine-^ 
loihrs .—The great advantage obtained by the use of a fixed or 
stationary boiler and furnace is, that there being so much the 
larger dimensions to work with, there is little chance of the 
heating-surfaces and boiler water-spaces being so confined, as 
must of necessity be the case even in the best of our portable 
engines. This is obvious enough on very slight consideration 
of the circumstances. For in a portable engine the reduction of 
weight and the securing of compactness in the whole are 
points of considerable importance. But, however well propor¬ 
tioned the heating-spaces of the most recently made portable 
engines are, there is a very large class in almost daily use in 
which the proportions are anything but well designed. Those 
engines, as we have said, are chiefly old, at least, if only com¬ 
paratively so, they have been made prior to the introduction of 
the most recent improvements in this class of engine. 

In one sense, therefore, it is true that the stoker, with the care 
of a boiler-furnace of this last class, can scarcely help himself, 
but must force his firing* StiU, for the evils and the conse¬ 
quent losses both of time and coal, there is fortunately a source 
of mitigation and relief. This lies in the system, more or less 
modified stccoiding to circumstances, of uniform steady firing. 
.This, for reasons which I have already briefly explained, is 
best carried out in the usually well-proportioned furnace of a 
stationary or fixed steam-engine-^ileri My further remarks, 
therefore, on the important subject now under discussion will be 
formed on the supposition that the fireman or stoker has a 
boiler-furnace of this description to manage. And in order to 
render what 1 have to give as free from technical difficulties 
as possible, I shall briefly describe the mechanical and con¬ 
structive arrangements of a boiler-furnace. This, of course, is 
not meant for, as it is not required by, professional readers, or 
for those who are au fait to the subject, but it may be useful to 
many readers, and may serve as the basis of brief instruction to 
those who may be disposed to impart some knowledge of the 
kind to those in their employment. Before, however, giving 
this, let me glance briefly at what constitutes bad stoking. 

WTmt bad or eardess Stoking practically is. — Of the two 
terms I hare more than once used, “regular” and “irregular” 
firing, the first obviouriy excludes all firing by what is gra¬ 
phically called “ fits and starts.” This is ever the style of finng 
adopted by inexperienced stokers. They throw on shovelful after 
shovelful of coals, generally with a total disregard of all uni¬ 
formity of size and disposition. The coals thus thrown on lie 
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pretty well up to the front, sometimes even well on to the 
“dead” or “dumb” plate, near the furnace-door; and they 
are allowed to lie there to burn as best they can, throwing 
out the while huge volumes of dense black smoke at the 
chimney-head. After an interval, longer or shorter, as it may 
happen to be, for every thing in this system is done by “fits 
and starts,” the fire-iron is snatched up, the furnace-doors 
thrown open, and the heap of coals, half-consumed, as the 
case may be, stirred violently up, one part shoved forward 
farther on to the furnace-bars, smoke being more or less 
abundantly thrown off as the amount of unconsumed coal is 
greater or less. With this irregularity in the time of firing, 
want of uniformity in the firing is almost certain to be the 
result. It is, indeed, almost in vain to expect that the coals 
will be uniformly distributed over the surface of the fire¬ 
grate with such a system as that just described; nor is it 
possible under it to prevent a very large proportion of the 
heating or available working constituents of the coal passing off 
by the chimney as unconsumed gas or fuel. This condition of 
the furnace may be likened to a gas retort, which is only heated 
in order to pass off the gaseous vapours uselessly into the 
flues, in place of conveying it to the regular apparatus, by 
which the crude gases or as they are popularly called, are 

converted into a transparent or colourless gas. Now, although 
a steam-engine boiler-furnace is not practically, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, a gas-making apparatus, still in one sense it 
may really be so called, inasmuch as it is possible to be and is 
often actually such. 

To fire or stoke the Furnace^ so as to prevent the formation of 
mbmes of black smoke^ and thus to secure the economical comSm^ 
tim of the Fuel and its Gases .—^There is perhaps no more crucial 
or trying test by which to judge of the efficiency or otherwise 
of the stoking of a boileivfuniace than to watch the “beha- 
vionr,” as engineers would say, of the chimney-flue. If this 
sends forth occasional volumes of densely black smoke, which 
continue for some time and then die away, to be succeeded after 
a “clear interval” by fresh volumes, then it may be safely 
predict^ that the stoking is bad, fitful, or irregular, anything 
but uniform, and ihesrefore wasteful. And without going close 
to the boiler for actual mspection, an expert can tell by simply 
watching the chimney for a time, the exact times of the firing- 
up, stoking, &c., gone through by the stoker. Now all this, and 
the consequent gi^t wastes can be prevented by good stoking; 
and this is within reach of any man of average intelligence. 
Every shovelful of coal thrown into the furnace contains, so 
much carbonaceous matter within such a volume of cCmbus- 
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tible gases. It rests mainly, I may say wholly, with the 
stoker whether this shall pass off into the atmospWe through 
the chimney in the form of black smoke, more or less dense, or 
whether, as the gases (or smoke) are produced, they are flashed 
into flame and intensely heated gases. In the former case a 
certain volume of cold vapour—^for it is this—containing a 
large bulk of unconsumed yet developed black combustible 
matter, is passed along the boiler-bottom and along the flues, 
giving out but comparatively little heat. In the latter case, 
where the smoke is consumed—^to use a popular phrase—^gases 
are formed, which, passing along the flues in a highly heated 
condition, give out much heat to the boiler and its contents. 
This advantage, and more than thisy can be secured by attend¬ 
ing to the stoking, and doing it well and carefully. 

The CoLLECTma, Stoeing-up, and the Utilisation op the 
Waste,oe so-oalled Waste Mateeials lying about 
THE Faem Buildings, and the yaoant spaces, Roads, 

ETC., IN THEIE VldNITY. 

Many persons who were in the habit of travelling much by 
railway twenty or thirty years ago—^must have been struck with 
one tl^g. This was, say in a long line of railway, the great 
number of heaps” of waste material, chiefly metal near 
the stations, and those at various parts along the line, were 
made up largely of contractors’^ plant. For years all this 
material lay untouched and apparently forgotten by the officials 
of the line. At last, under a new r^^me, those heaps were 
cleared off and sold—or otherwise disposed of. They, in the 
aggregate, represented a very considerable amount, and tbeir 
disposal further left clear very extensive plots of land which, 
when utilised, added considerably to the sums gained by the 
plan of getting rid of all this waste” or ‘‘useless” material. 

The lesson taught by this example is obvious enough. 
It certainly is worthy of being follow^, and this, not merely 
because it will afford an example of carefulness to the working 
men of the farm which I believe to be essential, but it wifi 
secure that degree of “order” which I deem little less $0. 
There is this further incentive for the example to be followed, 
that the material collected will be quite equal to the cost of the 
collection. This will be so in the worst, or rather th^ poorest of 
cases; but in some, indeed not a few, it will, I doubt not, be 
matter of some surprise that so much valuable material has been 
allowed to lie wasting away so long unobserved, at least uncared 
fort In nine cases out of ten the truth really is that few have 
any conception of what the material is which they see litter- 
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mg about their buildings, ; and it is not pf course possible 
that they should be able even to guess at its value till after 
the collection. 

Suck material is not all worthless rubbishf as is often stated^ 
but muck qf it is valuable for many useful purposes on the Estate or 
Farm—even the veritable rubbish is capable of being utilised .—^And 
it is at this stage that a mistake may possibly be made, as to 
which a word of caution may be useful. Looking at the col¬ 
lected materials, one is exceedingly apt to pronounce the whole 
as simply a “ heap of rubbish/^ and to doom it accordingly to 
summary destruction. Some surprise may be expressed the 
while, how so much of this kind of stuff could have been 
collected and kept up year after year. A closer investigation 
and a little more thought will, however, show that amidst much 
that is veritable rubbish there is also much that is more or less 
valuable, and worth putting carefully aside for practical use. 
i have known materials required in certain constructions to 
be sent for in the nearest town, and of course paid for at the 
market-inice, when the same materials, almost if not practically 
quite as good, have been lying littering about the Tarms in some 
ptaoe or another. After having collected what is called the “rub- 
bhh about the place 'found here, there, and everywhere, as on 
many an ilt’^regiilated, disorderly-kept farm, will be the case—^let 
it be, by one of the most careful men, looked quietly over; The 
best of the ** rubbish,’* of whatever kind, as bricks, timber, slates, 
fScc., should be carted out and laid aside, each in its respective 
place. If the accumulating period ” of rubbish deposits ^ has 
extended over several years, and more especially if during it 
some “building work,” as it is generally termed, has bemi 
going on, the aggregs^ of material will be very considatable in 
amount. And assuredly in not a few instances wiU. the 
proprietor or tenant he surprised to see how mu^ of it may 
be used in one odd job or another. It is not, of course, here 
maintained that on every farm the materials exist, for such a 
varied collection as hinti^ at above. But in nearly all, where 
“ order ” has been neglected for long, and things allowed to lie 
as they gather or get accumulated, when order is at last esta¬ 
blished, a much larger, more varied, and much more generally 
useful collection of material will be obtained than wHl by the 
great majority be thought it all likely to exist. Of course, the 
larger the place the more varied and extensive will be the work 
done on it, and, by consequence, the greater will be the accu¬ 
mulation of materials. “Order” being once established, the 
hldierto careless farmer will find it to be a good thing; better 
still if “order” be thereafter rigidly maintained, and the 
ma^eriah^ as they are left on the ground, taken at once to the 



place where they are kept, so as to be ready to hand when 
wanted. 

Building maieriah^ or materials iiseful in Building repairs^ 
afreqrientjeature in the rubhisk deposits ” of Estates and Farms ^— 
I have alluded to the fact that a prolific source of waste ” 
material arises from building work having been carried on at 
one time or at several times during the ‘‘ accumulating period 
of rubbish deposits.” Those who know the building trades weD, 
know the “ weakness,” some will call it the amiable weakness, 
of some of their members for leaving not only a goodly supply, 
in a few instances, of the materials which they use in their 
work, but also more than one of the appliances by which that 
work is done. Should repairing or other work, therefore, be 
pretty frequently carried on during the accumulating period, the 

stock” of this kind which will be “acquired” by the owners 
or occupiers will be considerable; but it will be, so far as 
they are concerned, most innocently “acquired”; the truth 
being that they will know nothing about its being left till 
“order” is established and the rubbish collected, and the 
existence of this “found material” made known. Even then, 
in fact, many will be driven to guess and fco wonder how “ came 
, such things there? ” What I have said will be to them a clue 
to the seeming mystery Or difSculty. But not the least advantage 
of “setting” and “one’s house in order” is that ttoe 
will be no inducement to throw materials aside/no matter of 
what kind, anywhere or in any fashion; but, on the contrary, 
every inducement to save what h woxih saving, or>>likely tobe 
at one lime or another ufioful* ^ 

A store or shed in vbhieh to keep, materials qf variom kmds^ 
us^ul in mrious classes of work on Ifte or .Fam.—Thi^ 
will soon be required, and wiE serve as a place in which to 
keep the most valuable materials of the wasteheap, and from 
which to distribute them as required for work being gone on 
with. This store for working or constructive materials will be 
most usefully placed in comiection with the implement shed 
and the workshop. And by way of keeping down the expenses 
of this department, the store may itself be a “shed,” pro¬ 
tection from the wea&er being what is only or chiefly necessary 
for the general run of constructive materials. For the .smaller 
and more valuable articles, as tools, nails, bolts, &c*, there 
should be a small lock-up closet, or a portion of the workshop 
'mm be set aside for this. 

Carrying out the principle of “ order” in everything, and in 
every department, all the materials should be so laid up in the 
“store” and “lock-up closet” that a hand can be put upon 
any one article.at once. This may appear to be “finical” 
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and “ pottering ” in the extreme. Practical men will not think 
so, for they know that the work of so arranging materials is 
only or mainly required at the beginning, and that once the 
system is established it involves the outlay of but little time 
to maintain it ej0Bciently. They know, further, that even if all 
this ^ere otherwise, and much time required to arrange the 
materials orderly, time would still be saved in the long run-. 
It is di£Scult indeed to over*^stimate the importance in cases of 
emergency of being able at once to find some'material, tool, or 
appliance—and emergencies of a kind involving the chances of 
loss of life, and generally of property, are likely to arise, and do 
often arise, in the daily routine of farm-^work. At all events, such 
arrangements as now indicated will economise time. • This no 
one will dispute, any more than it will be disputed that to save 
time is to save money. And saving of any and every kind is 
what the farmer and his staff should aim at. And how to save 
and what to save are the subjects of this paper, even its very 
raism d^Hre. And although, ^ing the departments separately, 
the value of what is saved may be but trifling, still, when all tibe 
departments are taken together, an aggregate amount will be 
arrived at by no means to be despised. Over and above which, 
the other advantages 1 have named as flowing out of the im« 
proved system of working should by right be placed to its 
credit; not the least valuable of which is the establishing of 
a system whi6h will maintain order throughout the farm. 

I have named a few of the odds and ends of materials which 
are to be found in greater or less profusion on many farms. 
Those will not always all be found, but there is one xp^Lteriai 
rarely absent, and that is wood or timber. This may either be 
almost wholly the home-grown timber of the estate, or it may 
be partly this, and partly such pieces or scantlings of foreign 
timber as may have been left over from the time when the farm- 
buildings were at first erected, or from some subsequently made 
repairs, alterations, or additions. But, however found, it may 
be perfectly set down as a rule having few exceptions that both 
in quantity and quality the waste timber “lying knocking 
about,’*—as the popular phrase somewhat paradoxically has it— 
is much more worthy of attention than is generally supposed. 

Saving and utilisinff the waste timber of our Estates and 
FarTnSn —In too many cases no attempt is made even to save or 
set aside the so-called “waste timber** lying at numerous places. 
So fax from utilising any of it, I have, as already named, 
known of instances where timber was required for repairs, 
where it had to be sent for, and of course paid for at the usual 
maiket-price, although all the while more than one piece of the 
waste timber was suitable for the purpose. There is of course a 
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considerable proportion of this waste timber wholly unfitted for 
use in construction. But there need be no waste actually per¬ 
petrated for all that. If for nothing else, even the very worst of 
it will be useful for firewood. And not merely in the farm- 
buildings, where steam-engines are employed, and cooking for 
live-stock carried on, is there a large demand for this, but also in 
the farm-houses and cottages. Yet again in this department have 
I known of instances where firewood—for the house, however, 
chiefly, if not wholly—^has actually been bought at and carted 
from the neighbouring town or village. And this where cartloads 
of it literally lay rotting and wasting away in the very vicinity; 
and of course adding to the general untidiness of the farm- 
buildings! On the other hand, I have known large stores of 
excellent firewood obtained by the trifling labour of some of the 
younger servant girls, who, when taking their little strolls about 
the place, carried with them baskets which almost invariably 
they got filled, and that, moreover, when one could, not easily 
or readily see materials lying littering about. Indeed, I have 
known also some of the “ wee*toddlin’ things” of the household 
help one to some purpose in this little industry, so fond were 
they all of “ sticking,” as it was called. But, failing this source 
of supply, a trifle by way of extra-wage given to the engine- 
driver, or some other of the more intelligent of the men about 
the place, will always secure a goodly supply of this article so 
necessary in all households and, under the usual system of work¬ 
ing, also on farm-buildings. It is only the labour which has to 
be paid for, the material is there; and however trifling may foe 
the amount which represents the saving thus effected, still it 
will go to swell the aggregate. More than this, it wSUi carry 
with it its lesson to those who might otherwise be wholly indif¬ 
ferent to saving of any kind. When a man finds that he actually 
adds a trifle, be it literally no more than this, to his weekly 
wages by using up what he has always looked upon as ** out- 
and-out waste, worth no one’s while to look at or after,” he will 
be more apt to look at it in a very difierent way from that in 
which he at one time indulged. 

The simplest way is of course to use it in repairs. This, 
however, is not always so easy in the case of home-grown 
timber. This is generally, we Inay say invariably, in the 
“round,” as it is technically called, and, unlike the squared 
and dressed-np pieces of foreign timber, is not so readily 
adapted to the work on hand, which, speaking, generally, is 
constructed of squared timber. A natty handy fellow can, 
however, soon get into the way of using round timber, and that, 
too, with the display of considerable taste when used in con¬ 
junction with squared timber. There are, moreover, many 
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pieces of work which can be done wholly by the use of round 
timber. I^me men have quite a clever knack of fixing upon 
the piece, both in size and shape—^the latter especially—^and to 
assign to it that precise position which gives not only the 
strongest but the neatest and most striking combination possible. 
Gates, fences, outbuildings of a simple kind, can all be made, 
if not in the best, certainly in by far the most picturesque way 
by the use of round timber. Even in general work, therefore, 
there is a wide field for the utilisation of the timber, including 
« round,” which on so many farms is greatly neglected, and in 
not a few allowed to go utterly to waste. 

The use of waste f or what is considered worthless^ Umber in the 
cmstruetim of sundry buildings of the Farm. —Herfe the widest 
field exists for the exercise of skill in planning and construction. 
It is hot by this meant that there is any real difficulty in 
canying^ out plans by which waste timber can be made service¬ 
able in the way above indicated. On the contn^, some of 
the methods open to use are so simple in detail, that even 
labcmrers wholly iaexperiencsed in construction will within a 
very brief apace be able to grasp and thoroughly understand 
what has to be done, and be able very quickly and efficiently to 
do it What is meant by the skill in design is simply the 
ready choice of round timber calculated to make the neatest 
d^gn. Some men, as above stated, have an extraordinary knack 
of patting together round timber to form almost any desired 
construction they may require, and this also of the strongest. 

It may of course be said that there is nothing to be gained by 
using timber only or principally for any of the buildings of the 
farm. It is more perishable than the ordinary building materials, 
is more liable to be burned, apd, taking everything into account, 
is not so very much cheaper, so as to offer any great inducement 
to use it. All this is very true, although circumstances will 
materially modify the conclusions here come to. StiU the point 
I am aiming at is not to show—although in some points it 
could be shown—^that timber-work in sundry buildings is 
cheaper or better than brick or stone; but that the timber 
being there, or being assumed to be there in abundance, and 
obtainable at the cheapest of rates, much being otherwise 
** waste,” or allowed to Income so, it will be the truest economy 
to use it. And beyond all doubt it can be so used that it will 
be almost fire-proof, and just in so far as it approaches this 
condition, so also it approaches the condition of being able to 
withstand ** wear and tear.” Used in conjunction with other 
HOatenals by methods presently to be noticed, timber, or rather 
^bimqpwte” stractures in which„ timber plays an important 
part, th^ agadnst those buQtwith the orc&aary 
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1)uildii}g msLtenals and in the ordinary waj. That way, I 
need scarcely observe, does not always secure the best and most 
lasting work, especially if done by some contractors who, if not 
looked pretty sharply after by those who know what good 
sound work is and how it ought to be done, do not always give 
their employers the best work. 

Of course on some farms the supply of “waste’’ timber— 
using the term “waste” in the sense I have all along in this 
paper employed it—^will be comparatively small, and only 
available therefore as a rule for repairs, or for constructing 
small objects, as gates and the like. When the supply collected 
from various parts is considerable, as in some cases it will be, 
it may be made available for the construction of the less im¬ 
portant structures, such as outlying stock-houses or shelter-sheds 
in pasture-fields and the like, or for one or other of the many 
kinds of small but useful buildings required from time to time 
on estates and farms, or which improved systems of working 
may demand. On estates where home-timber is grown to even 
but a small extent comparatively, there will be a source of 
supply of round timber useful in the construction of such-like 
buildings, &c., &c., a supply which, however, is too often 
made “waste” in the most wasteful of ways. Much of tihis 
apparently seems bound to be got rid of thus easily and quickly* 
I have not i^ldom been surj^sed at the reckless way in which 
the “lopping” or “thinnings” resulting from the cutting 
down of timber have thus been “ put out of the way,” as if, they 
really were things which it was a duty—and too apparently a 
pleasureable one—^to “ get rid of.” And yet for by far the largest 
proportion of such “ loppings ” or ** thinnmgs ” a use a>uld have 
been easily found, not merely in the way above indicated, but in 
other ways, the direction of which it only required but a very 
little thoughtful consideration, to discover or trace out. On 
this principle, that even the firagments or the waste of waste 
zxiaterials shoidd be gathered up so that nothing be lost, very 
little of such sources of supply n(^ or ought to be consigned 
ultimately to the doom of the utterly waste—consumption or 
burning. But when burning is to be done, why should that 
not be made to serve some useful purpose, in place of being 
wasted away in an open heap of burning materials of which 
the residue—^useful as a manure—^is not attempted to be s^ved 
even by cottagers in whose gardens it might be of some value. 
I have known not seldom the head gardener at the mansion 
driven to his wits’ end to find a supply of stakes for various 
departments of garden-work, such as pea-stakes, when in some 
parts of the estate or the home farm a bonfire—so to call it 
,^has been going on for days, consuming cartloads of wood 
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higtly useful to him. This, no doubt, is a very bad example 
of careless and reprehensible indifference to waste of the most 
wasteful kind. Yet it has been perpetrated before now, and 
may be perpetrated again. When done, no better evidence 
can be given of the want of care on the part of some one who 
has the control of a certain department, and of the utter lack of 
unity of puipose between the heads of the different departments, 
I may, indeed, say of the absence on the estate or farm of the 
principle of making the most of things and the avoidance of 
waste of all kinds—a principle which, known to be established 
in one department, is found soon to permeate through all the 
other departments, and by consequence leading, so to say, and 
influencing the action of all their heads,’’ so that they are sure 
to work in unison, having but one object in view, namely the 
interest of the estate. What then I have here classed as the 
waste timber of the estate can be largely increased in amount 
and value, if hxm. no other, certainly in not a few instances from 
this source now noticed. And where those are not sufiEicient 
for the purpose of erecting what may be called comparativelj 
large i^ructiires, the supply may be supplemented by such longer 
and latg^ pieces, as may be absent from the collected waste, 
from the stock of home*timber cut for sale or for use on the 
estate. For the majority of the structures required, no great 
supply of such extra timber will be necessary. This will be 
confined, as a rule, with few exceptions, to the vertical timbers 
or posts of the structure; the collective waste will generally 
provide a suiBSciency of the smaller pieces required. 

I have said that the best method of using waste timber in 
the erection of structures is the composite.” The main feature 
of this is the employment of non-comhustible materials made 
mto a species of concrete or hard-setting lime. Better still 
is the employment of a true concrete, faced with Portland 
^ment as the binding or setting material. Properly set together, 
it is surprising, even by the employment of the least valuable 
of ^the two materials here named, how strong and durable a 
building Can he obtained, and at a comparatively trifling cost; 
this more especially when the various materials, other than the 
timber, can be obtained on the estate or farm. I do not here 
wish it to be understood that I advocate the employment of 
timber in conjunction with other materials for the construc¬ 
tion of buildings of the farm, save those of the simplest and 
most unpretentious character. These may be confined chiefly 
to odd or extra and outlying buildings, as shelter-sheds, &c. 
It could, however, be very easily shown, as already hinted at, 
that even superior structures, such as cottages, could be erected 
on this jplan, which not only in point of pleasing appearance, 



but in that of efficient and lasting construction^ would hold 
their own against many of those brick-and-mortar erections 
which cannot be said to adorn some districts of the kingdom. 

Waste substances of Farm Buildings and Roads ; useful in the 
formation of Compost^heaps. —^The utilisation for manurial pur¬ 
poses of the waste substances collected on the farm itself, and 
also obtainable from other sources, is a subject which is of im¬ 
portance enough to demand a special section by itself. This 
will be found to possess practical features more numerous and 
more important than many at the first blush of the matter would 
be disposed to admit. I here simply refer to the subject to 
show that, if kept in view, it will be another inducement to have 
the fann-buildings and, indeed, the farm throughout kept in the 
most orderly fasMon. Those who know the value of “ order,” 
and the influence it exercises on the morale of those engaged 
in any work in which it is observed, have a difficulty to believe 
otherwise than that a disorderly farm cannot well be a carefully 
cultivated one. Taking even the most kindly and charitable 
view of the case, one will be compelled to believe that there will 
be loss somewhere; certainly there will be of time, and, in the 
case I have just referred to, there will be beyond doubt decided 
loss of material. For, even admitting that the materials which 
are allowed to litter about the buildings, roads, &c., of a dis¬ 
orderly farm are of no value in the way I have indicated in the 
pxecedihg paragraph, it will scarcely be denied that much of 
them may be, and, would be,, found useful in a high degree in 
the formation of the compost-heap. I fear, however, that it 
must be said that but too many of our farmem are not fully 
alive to the value of the cmipost^heap, as in their own pecuniary 
interests I believe they ought to be. Nor if they are ready to 
admit its value as a manurial help, do they seem aware that 
they have at command so large a supply of materials for its 
composition as they in reality have. But they require looking 
for, in some cases ‘‘ hunting up,” to use a graphic phrase, although? 
it may be taken as a rule that they lie ready enough to hand, 
but too ready in- one sense, as they are but eyesores to those 
who have the- love of order developed, if, indeed, they do not 
further appeal but too strongly to another of the senses, as 
suggestive of anything but the ‘‘ balmy gales of Araby the 
blest.” Worth looking for they are, and the trouble of collect¬ 
ing and storing them up will be abundantly repaid by the neat 
and trim look of the farm-buildings and their surroundings, 
even if no other benefit be obtainable. Nearly every kind of 
organic matter in a decaying condition, or which is capable 
of comparatively speedy decay, is useful for the formation of a 
compost-heap. Some substances are specially valuable; and if 
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the farm be situated near a town or large village, if a sharp 
look-out be maintained, it is surprising how extensive will the 
list be of materials, some of them of the highest manurial value, 
which may be obtained from this source. But the farm itself 
and its dependencies are perpetual providers of manurial sub¬ 
stances, and as many of these get ‘^littering” about, a regular 
system of collecting must be maintained to prevent this, and 
convert the ‘‘ waste ” into a useftil ” substance. 


The COLLECTIKG AM) STOBIHG of WaTEE OBTADirED FROM 

IJEaiiECTED OR UmSIHOWN SOURCES OF SUPPLY PRESENT OH 

THE Estate or the 

This, the third of my selected subjects, is one which possesses 
peculiar interest, hot merely on account of its purely economical 
features, but faec^nse some of these have their odgln in causes 
the existence of which is not even suspected hy the great ma- 
jmity of the people. The general sulgect is one of wide^«pread 
it concerns rural districts specially, having for them 
m alb^iether peculiar^ 

JfheidMritM crnnected with tJw wcdeT’-mpply of Sural dis^ 
iricts^^The concentrated populations of cities and towns are 
sure in the long run to have their necessities in the matter of 
water-supply attended to; and this, however badly they are 
supplied with this necessary of life, and however long they Snay 
have waited for it. But in the thinly peopled rural district^ 
although the units of the population obviously require this 
necessary equally with the units of town populations, they cannot 
put forward that aggregate of demand which ultimately compels 
attention* In the case of isolated houses they have to do as 
best they can. And even in the villages, where there is a greater 
aggregate of potential voices, there are examples everywhere of 
the truth of the saying that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business,” when that business is unfortunately not 
mana^ in a business-like way. 

JKsyZect of sources of water-supply in Surd districts. — The 
truth of this latter statement is perhaps in no department of 
social economies more singularly exemplified than in that con¬ 
nected with the wise and prudent collection, the careful dis¬ 
tribution and tbe economical use of water in rural districts. It 
is not that tbe sources which have been so long neglected are 
n^lected still; it is not that unknown sources which might be 
r^fiHSG^blj conjectured to exist, are not attempted to be placed 
wilhm, the region of the known. But what is, perhaps, the 
wluch at once puzzles and pains the scientific philan- 
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thropist, is that even the known, the obvious sources of supply 
patent to every one are not taken advantage of to their fullest 
extent, nay, in many cases, not taken advantage of at all. 

Causes of this neglect .—It is somewhat difficult to account 
for this apathetic indifference, as being so widely spread* One 
can understand how it might exist, and why it does exist, 
amongst a certain class; it is not so easy to understand why 
it should amongst classes so well educated as our landlords 
and farmers and the better or well-to-do classes in rural 
districts are. All the more puzzling when we consider how dis¬ 
tinguished they are for enterprise and energy in other depart¬ 
ments, some of those even not so important in their issues as 
this of wa.ter-supply is. Of its importance they need as a class 
no one to tell them. Examples enough, and painful withal, 
have they had of the suffering entailed both upon man and beast, 
and of the enormous losses in the aggregate brought upon them 
in consequence of a long-continued drought. I am inclined, 
however, to suspect that all this arises not so much from the 
apathetic indifference which no amount of suffering or loss will 
arouse to action, as from the influence of certain considerations 
which have greater weight with them than they care perhaps to 
acknowledge. The first is the. very commonplace one—^that is, 
commonplace from one point of view—^that the climate of this 
country is on the average more of a rainy than a dry one; and 
that the droughts, consequently exceptional, show their worst 
effects not universally, but only or chiefly, as a rule, in certain 
districts. The second reason, not so commonplace, and for the 
holding of which much more excuse can be made than for the 
first, is that this indifference to water-supply is only apparent, 
not real; that the supply would be gladly receiv^, nay, gladly 
looked after; but that a fear exists that the attainment would 
only be reached after a larger expenditure of money than even 
the actual getting of the supply would seem to justify. 

It is not necessary to say anything here as to the &st of these 
assumed causes for the existence of such apathy as we find to 
exist in rural districts on the subject of water-supply. Enough 
has been said in other places, and more will yet be said, to 
expose its fallacies, and show how dangerous it is to trust to its 
gumptions. It is simple folly 1;o trust to exceptional causes, 
not acting in the circumstances in which we ourselves axe 
placed. But the second reason carries with it matter of more 
reasonable import, and therefore deserves to be mote fully 
noticed and explained. And the best way to meet its difficulties, 
and to show how groundless to a great extent is its assumptions, 
is simply to explain the various details of the different classes 
into which the subject divides itself. These will bring 
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facts upon which figures may be based, proving that to avail 
ourselves of neglected sources of supply, and even of well-known 
yet generally unused sources, is not the expensive operation it 
appears to many to be. Possibly in more than one instance 
I might hereafter be able to show that the supply may be got 
under circumstances which will bring about a double advantage, 
with a single class of expenditure. 

Classification of sources of Water-supply ,—I have not space 
to classify the different sources of water-stipply, and the various 
qualities of the water obtained from them. Suffice it briefly to 
say that all potable waters—i.e. those fitted for the use of man and 
the domestic animals—come under one or other of three classes 
or divisions:—^first, rain-water, shed directly from the heavens 
on various surfaces; second, rivulets, brooks, or open running 
supplies; and third, springs concealed, requiring to be tapped for 
use, or open and ready, are more or less easUy to be availed 
of. Although the statement may be matter of surprise to Some, 
it is nevertheless true that under all three classes, with their 
numerous sub-classes, are to be found instances of ** neglected or 
overlooked sources of water-supply.” And this, even in eases 
wherc^ one would think it is impossible to overlook them, or 
when under the pressure of most urgent want. So trae is ii^ as 
Goethe has so weU observ^, that the eye only sees that which 
it brings with it the power to see. Hence it is true that the eye 
requires to be educa^ as well as the other faculties; hence 
also the truth of the statement that of all the habits valuable to 
the farmer, the habit of observation is the chief. And this will 
find, if not a very wide, at least a most practicaUy useful field 
in connection with water-supply, 

teoQ classes or kinds of Water. — Numerous as are the 
varieties of water obtainable from the three classes named, all 
come under one or other of two great divisions—^haxd and soft. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to enter into any discussion 
of ccntioverted points, or to give descriptions of the character¬ 
istics of waters differing from each other. Suffice it to say 
that of these two divisions, the opinion has hitherto been gene¬ 
rally held that soft water is the more valuable of the two. There 
is no view, however, taken of any point but what there are some 
ready to dispute its accuracy, and this of soft water is no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. Notwithstanding, however, the grave cha¬ 
racter of the charges—^so to call them—brought against soft 
water, and the apparently irrefutable facts or evidence brought 
forward in support of them, I confess to resting content with 
Ihiis-r-that there'has been, and is now, an almost universal con- 
of opinion in, favour of it. For washing and cookihg 
puipctes it beyond all dispute stands pre-eminently the first, 



and if it be not generally esteemed by man for drinking, and 
this chiefly, if not wholly, when it lacks that sharpness ” which 
the aerated waters of springs possess, it is assuredly not only 
the favourite of, but the most healthy drink for, our domestic 
animals. 

GeTieral glance at the neglected smrces of Wader-mpply m 
Estops and Farms ,—^Under the first of the three classes I have 
named—^the rain-water shed directly on various surfaces—^the 
source which will at once occur to the minds of most is that 
of the roofs of buildings. And in hazarding the statement that 
the great majority will deem this class exhausted when this 
source is named, I could not perhaps give a better or more 
striking evidence of the ignorance which so generally prevails on 
the subject of this paper. But although the roofs of buildings 
when judiciously availed of is a valuable source of water-supply 
of the purest and softest kind, it is far from being the only 
source at the command of the manager of the estate or of the 
farmer. A walk has but to be taken through the fields of the 
farm to find in more than one of them, perhaps in all, a hint which, 
if followed up, will give a source of supply. A further hint he 
may derive from a consideration of the peculiarities of the rain¬ 
fall. Both hints point to the taking systematic advantage of 
ground surfaces as ** catch-water areas.” Under general cir- 
oumstances, in conjunction with underground tanks, these will 
afford stores of water of the best quality; and it will be found 
by a little careful observation that these stores may also be 
placed in the situations most useful, as, for example, in pasture- 
fields for the use of cattle and sheep. This system of catch- 
water areas ” is capable of a great variety of modifications, the 
most useful of which, for the puxposes alike of the mansion, 
the farmhouse, the farm cottages, and the farm-buildings, I 
may hereafter in proper place describe and illustrate. There 
is, moreover, a good deal more to be said on the best known 
or the most frequently thought about systems of water-shed 
surfaces, namely, the “roof catch-water areas,” and to this I 
shall presently direct attention. 

Under the second class—^rivulet and river—I shall take occa¬ 
sion to point out what I do not hesitate to call the extraordinary 
sources of water-supply and of water-power which are at the 
disposal of the landed proprietors and the farmers in utilising 
the rivulets. These are present on nearly every farm, but those 
which are the most readily, most commonly, and most usefully 
availed of will be met with in those districts bordering on the 
hilly counties, and generally in what is known as undulating or 
rolling land. The works generally done in this class are in the 
popiil^ mind associated, if not with heavy, at least with con- 
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siderable expenditure, and also witli engineering difficulties of a 
kind not always easy to be overcome. 1 trust.I shall be able 
to point out a direction in which a large amount of useful work 
can be done without involving an expenditure or encountering 
constructive risks beyond the reach of what I may safely call the 
energetic yet prudent man. 

Coming to the third class, that of springs, I also hope to be able 
to point at directions in which sources of water-supply, hitherto 
neglected, and of water-power hitherto seldom used, and in 
perhaps more than one instance never thought of, may be made 
available. Of necessity my remarks under all the three classes 
must be brief, for to give full instructions on all the points of so 
many subjects would require the space of a cyclopaedia. But 
>enougii may be given to enable managers to carry the proposed 
pl^s out, and to suggest to them modes of working under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Boof surfaces as a source of Water-supply^ and as a method 
of securing constructive economy. —^Under this head in the first 
class a few sentences will be suggestive, and sufficient, it is 
hoped, to enable some useful plans to be carried out. Those 
who ]^ve much to do with building property know too well 
all which is involved in the phrase “keeping it wind and 
weather tightj^* as applied thereto. Time lost, temper tried in 
looking after workmen who do not always work, money spent, 
and yet after all the wind and weather in some cases keep 
working out their evil ways. 

It may with little hesitation be decided that the most power¬ 


ful agent in causing the decay of building materials is damp. 
Indeed it may be said that it is the cause, the only one existing, 
all the others being but offshoots firom it, brought into existence 
by it. If damp had no existence, buildings would be practically, 
if not absolutdy, imperishable. This we find in fact exemplifira 
in the rainless, or nearly so, regions, as Egypt, and certain dis¬ 
tricts of the v^t continent of South America where mud-walled 
hovels and cottages are found, although centuries old, as sound 
as the day the soil or mud was thrown together to form the 
shelter reqniEed. 

Properly speaking, it is not so much the damp which corrodes 
or bites them away, if the expression may be used, as the altema^ 
tipns of dampness and diyness to which walls, &c., are subjected. 
J^ .as to the action of the dajnp itsdLf, it is not the' moisture 
absorbed from the atmosphere by the materials which 
the m^pr portion of it, but the Bttasl 
'' '■ " . ah<w^' by ^ .Of these^ 
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or bricks, &c., and their numerous joints. The second cause 
is the rain which is suffered to drop from the eaves, in this 
case gutterless. These causes work singly or in conjunction in 
old and neglected buildings; and in biddings which although 
not old are still neglected, to the great loss of their proprietors; 
those in many, too many instances being the while singularly 
indifferent to them, and if not so, labouring apparently under 
the impression that there is no remedy for the eviL 

Of these two sources from which walls, &c., derive the moisture 
which bring about their rapid deterioration, the second is the 
most dangerous. Its action is peculiar and is not always 
considered. I wish to draw attention to this fertile source of 
waste,” a waste which in more senses than one deserves the 
epithet of wanton being added to it ^wanton, inasmuch as the 
second of the evils I have named can be easily prevented, and 
if not absolutely cheaply, relatively so. Indeed, in one sense the 
remedy will cost nothing, for the cost of putting up the gutters 
and the down-spouts will be repaid, and far more than repaid, by 
the abundant supply of rain-water of the softest and for the 
most part purest water which can be obtained. In other words, 
the rain-water thus collected 'ivill be so valuable that it will 
pay for its collection* And thus the advantages derived from 
guttering the eaves, and providing down-spouts or pipes to Idwl 
Sie water off at once to the receptacles or tanks provided for 
its reception and storing, will be got for nothing. And these 
advantages are more numerous and greater than man^y axe dis¬ 
posed to acknowledge at the first blush of what they call 
simple a trifle.” 

Some may maintain that the supply thus obtained from the 
roof-surfaces cannot possibly he much—^in fact some say it is 
not worth the trouble to collect the small volume obtainable. 
And to prove this they refer in a very general way to the rain¬ 
fall. And in truth it is only fair to admit that this is very 
deceptive; and the ideas formed of it are as numerous almost 
as are those who take the trouble to think about it at all* But 
the amount or volume of the rainfall is in point of fact 
enormously in excess of what even the most exaggerated, or 
sanguine of |K)pular estimates make it to he. I need not trouble 
the reader with figures, which are i|Oon forgotten, I simply state 
the following concrete fact, which may at least in a general Way 
be remembered. Assuming the daily consumption per head of 
the rural population in any given district to be very nearly 
double that at present estimated, and adding thereto the volume 
of water required by the live stock, and, further, that used by the 
steam-engines in the fold and the field alike, the proportion 
whidb the whole volume hears to that of the rainfall in the same 
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rural district is very small. So small is it, in point of fact, that 
if we can conceive of the whole volume required in the rural 
districts to be taken from it, the full volume of the wants of 
the district,” before it was absorbed by the earth, it would 
scarcely be appreciated, and assuredly would not in any way 
interfere with the requirements of the general water economy ” 
of the district or country. Mr. Bailey Denton, in fact, estimates— 
and his estimates are always characterised by judicious careful¬ 
ness—the amount required to be only one-seventyfourth of the 
rainfall. I have doubled the amount required, or estimated to 
be required, per head per day of the population, which is surely 
liberal enough. But when 1 say that the usual estimate is far 
in excess of that which experience shows to be actually used, 
one will perceive what small ground there is for holding the 
opinion that the rainfall of any district will fall short of all 
the demands made upon it, either by domestic requirements, 
or the general water economy of the country. But it may be 
said that these calculations, however convincing, refer to the 
general rainfall on the earth’s surface, but give no data for 
the c^e of roofs. Refraining again from giving figures, and 
giving in place a fact, from a pretty wide range of experience 
it appears to be a rule that in ihe case of a domestic structure, 
the proportion the roof-surface bears to the rainfall is amply 
suflScient to give a supply of water for the consumption of 
the family which the roof covers. And although the range of 
experience in the case of farm-buildings has been of necessity 
much narrower, still it would appear as if the same rule happily 
existed. The coincidence is more than curious, and ought not 
to be forgotten in thinking of utilising rainfall on roof-surfaces^ 
It is pleasing to know that the utilising of these is becoming 
daily more and more frequent; some of the plans adopted 
being characterised by an ingenuity of adaptation in existing 
circumstances not often met with in otlmr departments of 
economy. 

From what has now been given by way of opening up the 
general sulgect, the reader will be able to perceive how 
numerous are the points which it involves, how interesting their 
details, how practical may be thdbr outcome, and yet how, not¬ 
withstanding all this, much of which is widely known, there 
has been a profound indifference to the reason for which it 
has been difficult to account fon Recent experiences have, 
however, given some cine to this, and it is at least a most 
dbcuin^iice that practical and techxiical science 
takmg up and in brmgiiig such wonderful results out 
of Ae limitation of waste substances, again 
which the best can be made of all the 
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resources placed at man’s disposal. It has farther shown him 
how, of all that he has, nothing is useless, nothing is really 
" waste ”—that nothing ought to be wasted. It is to be hoped 
that the times of agricultural depression through which we have 
passed, and are stUl passing, will have the useful effect of in¬ 
ducing those who have hitherto neglected the general system of 
economical collection and distribution to pay some attention to 
it now and hereafter. The more deeply they go into its details, 
the more clearly will the conviction be forced upon them that 
there is in it—^unpromising and uninviting in some, perhaps in 
many of its aspects—a power for practical benefit, far beyond 
that which at first sight it promises to yield. Having made it 
throughout the course of many years a subject of close study, 
and such practice as professional circumstances permitted, I may 
perhaps be inclined to give it a greater prominence than it 
deserves. I, however, venture to say that I do not think so. 
Certain it is, that however I may have exaggerated the import¬ 
ance of some of its details, it is impossible that I can have over¬ 
estimated the value of its general principles. 


XXU .—The Manjogement of a Shorthorn Herd. By WlXLJAiu 

Housman. 

Of one who undertook to record things new and true, it was 
said that he indeed kept his engagement, but that the new 
were not true and the true not new., Relative to my subject, it 
is easy enough to provide any amount of matter that is true: to 
introduce the element of novelty is the difficulty. “ My wound 
is great, because it is so smallmy task heavy, because so 
light; the materials are all so near at hand that everybody is 
familiarly acquainted with them already. If it were informa¬ 
tion to be brought to light from depths hitherto unexplored, 
one would eagerly toil and moil to unearth it; but I confess it 
was with misgivings that I first received the suggestion to deal 
with such common property of the public as the subject of the 
management of a Shorthorn herd. ^ ^ ^ < 

The plan adopted has been to visit, in districts wide^ apart, 
a few of those farms where Shorthorns are kept, under different 
systems of agriculture and varying circumstances of soil and 
climate, and to show what has been done, and what is going on, 
in those districts. The observations might have been Usefully 
extended, perhaps, to some herds not included; but limits of 
time, and of the Journal’s space, forbade the extension which, 
I would have made very gladly, had it been possible. I hope 
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that the herds which I have taken for purposes of illustration 
may be found fairly to represent the several systems noticed. 

At the outset, I purposed to take either ihe management of 
the calf from birth to the end of its life in mature cowhood or 
bullhood; or the management of a herd from its formation, 
through the whole course of births, marriages, and deaths; but 
1 soon found that neither of these plans would do, as it is often 
necessary to know much of the circumstances of a herd and 
district before we can understand the wherefore of the mode of 
treatment; so in dealing with the facts noted I throw aside the 
fetters of the original scheme and proceed to give my notes in 
any order that seems most suitable to the pec^aiities of each 
case^ introducing occasionally a passing remark or two, and con¬ 
cluding with a review of the facts and some comments upon 
them: The reader may notice that I do not give any details of 
the training of animals for exhibition. The fact is, training 
for exhibition, under the forcing system at present in vogue, and 
likely so to remain, is a matter of special study for each animal; 
it is an imposition upon Nature, and Nature’s forbearance must 
be watched and sounded. The feeder must heap on the last 
ounce, short of breaking the beam. There is m prescription 
for the manufactnre of prize-winners. We all know the feeding- 
stufis that ^tdei like. If we want to make an animal thick-fat, 
we must take a few of the most nutritive of them, learn the 
animal’s preferences, and vary the mixture so as to stimulate 
appetite, remembering, however, that bulk of food as well as 
quality of food is necessary, and that it would not be nice .to 
Eve upon plum-cake alone. Exercise, also^ must be attended 
to, and by all means that precious hair must be kept on^ 
even if b, glass case foe necessatj for its preservation. Some 
such general rules may be laid down, but each exhibitor must 
work out the details for himself. Some awitinftlB make them¬ 
selves up to the show-mark with comparatively little feeding, 
and would be overdone and spoiled hj much forcing; but it 
will freely be denied that in the preparaEoh of animals for 
show, cramming is the rule. 

In the following poiiculars of m^agement I am indebted 
to the owners and managers of the several herds 1 visited for the 
ready facilities afforded me of gathering information. In the 
notes which immediately follow, I am under obEgation to 
Messm. A. Cruickshank of Sittyton, and J. W. and £. Cruick- 
dbank of Lethenty, for details of the management of the Sittyton 
and lethenty he^s; and I feel especially obHged to Mr. J. W. 
ONS^chsbank for v^uable hints concerning the plan of this 
jmd very comprehensive memoranda of the Aberdeenshire 
iSjSbm'm geaeral. I beg also to express my acknowledgments^ 
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to those gentlemen not immediately connected with Shorthorn 
herds of the present time, who have kindly and promptly 
responded to my requests for information. 

Abebd^iekshibe. 

In no part of the United Kingdom has the Shorthorn become 
more eminently the great rent-paying breed of a large district 
than in Aberdeenshire; and in no part of the United Kingdom, 
therefore, has the management of Shorthorn herds taken a more 
thoroughly business-like turn. The county of Aberdeen has 
long supplied a large proportion of the beef consumed in 
London ; I believe that proportion has amounted to as much as 
one-seventh of the entire supply of the metropolis; and this 
beef is mainly that of Shorthorns or Shorthorn crosses. This 
vast trade arose from the excellence of the cattle introduced by 
Captain Barclay, of Ury, about fifty years ago, and the extra¬ 
ordinary power of the Uiy bulls as improvers of the stock of 
the district, for grazing purposes, when crossed either with the 
pure-bred cattle of the district, or with cows of a mongrel or 
nondescript class; also from the fact that the soil of the district, 
when well manured with bones, produces a peculiarly good 
quality of turnip, and thht the oat-straw is also of a more feeding 
raaracter than that grown in many localities: hence there is 
an nnusually large supply of good wd cheap food for winter 
fattening- The Scottish farmer, keenly alive to any new source 
of profit,’ recognised in the heavyrfleshed, kindly thriving, early 
maturing Shorthorns of ^^the Captain,’’ as he is to tm$ day 
called, the means of turning the immediate produce of his land 
into more valuable human food. The demand for beef stimu¬ 
lated the demand for Shorthorn bulls, and the agriculture of a 
very large area, in course of years, b^ame adapted to the pro¬ 
duction of fat steers and heifers of as good quality, as great 
weight, and as little offal as could be reared in the shortest 
|x)ssible time. Upon the feeding of cattle the farmers now 
principally depend; and animals bred in the district, and of 
go^ quality, are fed off at twenty-four to twenty-six months old. 
These circumstances should be borne in mind in a survey of 
Aberdeenshire^ management. The climate of this, as of every 
other district, must also be taken into account in considering 
the treatment of through the various seasons of the year. 
In the depth of a severe winter the country has almost an Arctic 
aspect. Sledging is a frequent mode of locomotioD. The snow- 
dad hills, indeed, retain their covering unfcil far iiito the spring, 
or even the early summer; and when I visited Aberdeenshire in 
the middle of May, although the immediate district was clear, 
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some of the more distant heights, notably Lochnagar, still shone 
out with glistening whiteness in the sun. I need scarcely say, 
therefore, that the climate in spring is very severe, but may add 
that the nights become cold also early in autumn. The following 
table of averages of temperature and rainfall at Aberdeen for the 
twenty-two years 1857-78, inclusive, will give some general idea 
of the climate, although it does not record the extent of snowfall 
nor the lowest temperatures of the winter months;— 



Tempeiatnre. 

Inches 

Bainfall. 

Slumber 
of Days 
On which 
Ealn 
falls. 

Mean. | 

Mean 

Day. 

Mean 

Nigbt. 

January .. 



37'1 i 

41-8 

32-4 

2-71 

21 

February 



37-9 1 

43-1 

32-8 

2-31 

19 

March .. 


.* 

89-6 1 

45-2 

34-1 

2-32 

22 

A.pril «> 



4i-0 ; 

50-7 

37-4 

2-18 

17 

May.. 



48-3; 

55-2 

41*4 

1-85 

20 

Juae 

♦ 4 


55-0 

62-6 

47.4 

1*99 

18 

July .. 



57-5 

65-0 

50-0 

2-47 

20 

August .. 



1 56-5 1 

63-5 1 

49-5 

S-31 

21 

Scomber 



i 52-7 

59-2 

46-2 

[ 3-06 

21 

Octcber .. 



i 46-5 ! 

52-4 1 

i 40-6 

3*19 

22 

Kovember 



! 40-3 : 

45-6 1 

1 35-1 

1 3-52 

22 

Baeeoaber 



38-2 ; 

1, , 

43-1 

! 93-3 

1 3-42 

21 

Total, 

- 

- 

■ ’ •• i 

•• 

i •• i 

32*33 

244 


Almost all Shorthorns in the north of Scotland are owned 
by tenant-farmers who hold their farms under nineteen years’ 
leases. The principal object in view, as I have intimated, is to 
produce sires which in turn are capable of producing bullocks 
apt to mature at an early age, and to carry a great weight of 
flesh. Style, accordingly, is not so much desired as a short- 
legg^, fine-boned, heavy carcass. Milking qualities are 
admitted to be highly important, for this 3 for no other 
reason—^that a good milking cow will give her calf a better 
start in ^ life than a cow that can barely rear her offspring, and 
a good impulse to early growth is of excellent effect in the later 
development of the animal; and not only of the single animal, 
but of ^ its descendants, inasmuch as propensities gradually 
called^ into existence by means of food and management, and 
artificially maintained and increased through several generations, 
become hereditary. In Aterdeenshire, however, while the value 
of milking properties is freely allowed, everything is secondary 
to l^vy flesh. o ^ 

^ Aberdwnshire is very various, but principally 
ligiit and gmvelly, forming undulating banks of dry porous 
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soil along the courses of the rivers; and over the district gene¬ 
rally it consists of light loamy soil, abounding in small stones, 
and lying upon a hard stiff subsoU of boulder clay, or upon 
granite rock. It is very deficient in lime, and does not produce 
rich natural pasture. There is also an almost entire absence of 
phosphate of lime, and it is only by the application of large 
quantities of bones that good turnip-crops can be produced and 
the pastures made suitable for carrying heavy cattle. There 
are no extensive beds of limestone, chalk, or sandstone. The 
land has been drained, and is all under a regular course of 
cropping; say, the first year, new grass ; the second and third 
years, grass; fourth year, oats; fifth year, turnips; and sixth 
year, barley or oats sown with rye-grass and clover-seed, in the 
proportion of a bushel and a half, or oftener nearly two bushels, 
of rye-grass, say about 45 lbs. (taking the average at 24 lbs. to 
the bushel) to 7 or 8 lbs. of clover per acre, the clover mixed in 
the proportion of 4 lbs. red, 2 lbs. white, and 1 lb. alsike. 

The country is fenced with stone walls; there are few hedges, 
and very little wood or shelter of any kind is to be found. The 
farmyard-manure and most of the artificial manure is applied 
with the turnip-crop. Almost all the soil is suitable for growing 
yellow turnips of good quality, and most of it also produces 
good crops of swedes; the oat-straw is good, and turnips and 
oat-straw form the basis of all cattle-feed^g. No hay is grown, 
except sufficient to supply the horses in winter and spring, 
and there is no permanent pasture; lye-grass, together with 
small proportion of clover above stated, being the only seeds, 
sown. 

The cattle are tied up in stalls for about thirty weeks of the^ 
year, and graze for about twenty-two weeks; but, owing to cold 
and frequent frost at nights, part of even this time is of doubtful 
advantage for grazing, and cattle for feeding are generally taken 
in sooner. It is obvious that in such a dimate good housing 
is of great importance. The breeding cows are tied up in byres 
and have everything brought to them, never being loosed, from 
autumn to spring, when in-calf. Where, as is commonly the 
case, there are double rows of cows, the animals stand with 
their heads to the wall, a “ grip ” behind separatir^ the two rows. 
This is generally quite 4 feet wide, and the width of the whole 
building is from 23 to 24 feet; the stalls measuring 7 6 in. 
from grip-stone to head, the trough 1 ft. 6 in., and the width 
of a stall designed to hold two full-sized cows is about 8 feet. 
Plenty of room overhead is a great point, with good light and 
ventilation without draughts. Doors, too, should always be of 
sufficient width to allow the cattle to pass in and out without 
injury. The floorings are generally paved with small stones set 

Toil. XVI.— s. s. 2 0 
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in $and; if set in cement, still better, so as to prevent tbe foun¬ 
dation soil from becoming foul. 

Young cattle are usually kept in small yards with covered 
boxes attached; the bos is about 16 feet by 14 feet, with a yard 
of the same size, for four heifers of ten to twelve months. No 
cattle, young or old, are turned out into the fields during winter 
and spring. When in autumn they are taken in, they have 
yellow turnips and oat or barley-straw. The yellow turnips 
continue good until February or March, when swedes come in to 
take their place, and are used until the grass comes in May. For 
some years past, ** finger-and-toe and wet seasons have seri¬ 
ously reduced the turnip-crops of the district, and it has been 
sometimes necessary to add some artificial food for the cows. 
The young cattle have always a small allowance up to twelve 
mon&s old; but turnips and oat-straw are, and long have been, 
the j^incipal feeding materials to which the farmers of Aberdeen¬ 
shire trust The county is essentially a straw-and-timiip disH 
trict as regards stock-keeping, and this main feature dsoidd be 
steadily rembmberedL With reference to the kinds of dry food 
given as a substitute for turnips when the root-crops have failed, 

I noticed smne little variation upon the different farms; but as I 
shall have occasion presently to glance at the management pur¬ 
sued by several representative breeders whose farms and herds 
X was allowed to inspeci;, X will then give some further details 
concerning these sm^ proportions of artificial food which are, 
subsidiary to the straw-and-tumip system. In the meantime, 
the following may ser\^e as an average sample of feeding for 
cows in a bad turnip season :—56 lbs. of turnips per diem^ given 
morning and evening, and 10 lbs. of straw, divided over three 
feeds. In the middle of the day, instead of one feed of turnips, a 
mixtaie of lb. of ground decorticated cotton-cake, and lb. of 
oat-husks The oat-husks give little or no nourishment, hut they 
are rough and bulky, and prevent any danger which might arise 
from concentrated food, such as cotton-c^e. In a year when 
the turnip crop is good, the cows would have turnips three times 
in the day, about 35 lbs. at each feed, or from 100 to 112 lbs. 
per diem, with about 10 lbs. of straw (as above), divided over 
three meads. We shall come to particular systems by and by, 
but, for the present, to generalise;—^the cows are miked tetween 
5 and 6 o’clock in the morning (I may mention tliat only women 
milk the cows); turnips are given at 6; the byres are cleaned: 
out, and the animals fed, and badded with straw: at 11 in the 
forenoon they are again milked, and at about half-past 12 turnips 
(il agood turnip season) and straw are s^in giyen^ and the 
byres are again cleaned; from 4 to 6 in the afternoon flie. 
animals are again fed with turnips and straw, and all 
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is removed; and from 6 to 7 in the evening the cows are 
again milked. When the turnip-crop has failed, some such 
artificial food as the sample already stated, but chosen accord¬ 
ing to price and circumstances, is substituted for one feed of 
turnips. 

The system for the young cattle in boxes is much the same 
as for the cows, except that the heifers have fewer turnips and 
more artificial food. No linseed-cake is used except for these 
young cattle, and it is given before they have turnips in the 
morning. This prevents danger of swelling, vrhich often is 
troublesome when turnips are given first. In arranging young 
cattle in boxes, care is taken to sort them according to age and 
strength, and when one is unfairly treated by others, a change 
is made until all have an equal chance of food and rest. Young 
cattle receive some such food as the following, varying with 
prices and seasons :—^heifers, 10 to 12 months old, d^y allow¬ 
ance about 1 lb, of ground decorticated cotton-cake, 1 lb. of 
ground barley or oats (generally the inferior grain which is too 
light to sell to advantage), 2 lbs. of linseed-cake, ^ lb. of locust 
(charob) beans, J lb. of bran, and IJ lb. of oat-hulls; turnips 
from 50 to 60 lbs., and straw, of which they eat daily about 
5 lbs. or 6 lbs. 

A full supply of good clean drinking-water is of the first im¬ 
portance where any cotton-cake is given. When cattle have 
plenty of turnips they will not usually drink, except, perhaps, 
when deep milking or some casual drain upon the system cnuses 
thirst; but if a supply of water be not witmn reach of aJOl cattle, 
especially when kept tied up or inboxes, great vigilance on the 
part of the herdsman or manager is necessary, on the ground of 
both humanity and self-interest; for, even when turnips are 
largely used, they are not always sufficient to meet the demands 
of nature; and, to say nothing of the cruel sufferings of a 
thirs^ animal debarred from access to water, I have reason to 
believe that losses to the ownm* not seldom occur from failure to 
supply water to tumip-fed catfle. Such animals may often 
refuse water, but should have the chance of getting it in case 
they happen to require it. 

The ^ving-time may be considered as ranging from the 
beginning pf Si^tember to the beginning of May, but by far tbe 
greater number of calves come in February, March, ana April: 
they are reared by their dams; therefore when the cows go out 
to grass in May they are generally suckling young calves. The 
practice with regard to the bull varies in different herds* In 
the large and old-established herd of Mr. A Cruickshank, at 
Sittyton, when the cow has calved about six or seven weeks she 
is turned out with the bull every day; and in summer the .bull 

9, r» 9 
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grazes regularly with the cows. Now of all the subjects con¬ 
nected with the management of cattle, taking the inforniation 
which I hare collected from some of the most experienced 
breeders in erery division of the United Kingdom, there is not 
one subject upon which the testimony of the different witnesses 
varies so widely as upon that of the readiness, or otherwise, of 
suckling cows to breed again. Some affirm that they find no 
difficulty whatever; that their cows suckle the calves, never see 
the bull until his services are required, and yet breed again as 
readily as hand-milked cows whose calves were removed at 
birth. Others have tried the suckling system, and given it up 
because they could not get their cows to breed, nor even to take 
the bull, until the calves were weaned. At Sittyton, where, as 
throughout Aberdeenshire, all cows suckle their offspring, the 
CQws generally calve again within twelve months of their pre¬ 
vious calving. Running constantly with the bull, they come in 
use sooner than they would if separated from him, and are in no 
danger of being missed. One bull, under this system, cannot 
produce so many calves as if he were kept alone and used 
sparingly in the ordinary way; but the general produce of the 
herd is increased. Attention must be paid to the bull’s feet, or 
he may easily become useless after winter confinement. When 
cows turn to the bull j&equently, they are not allowed access to 
him for some time. This may become a veterinary question 
rather than one of simple management; and in each case the 
intelligence of the manager, and the result of his careful observa¬ 
tion of the animals, must determine whether professional advice 
is necessary. 

When the cow calves, the calf is tied up beside her; and for 
some time, until it is well able to take all her milk, the cow is 
regularly milked —the calf mching at the same iime, so that the cow 
cannot retain her milk. When the calf can manage all the milk, it 
is allowed to go loose about at will, one stall being left for the 
use of cow and calf. The theory is—and I believe it to be per¬ 
fectly true—^that many of the frequent and discouraging losses 
among young calves are caused by the allowance of too much 
milk at a tender a^. The calves should be kept hungry, that 
is, never allowed to satisfy themselves, for the first three weeks 
of their lives.' Scouring and indigestion, with consequent 
formation of hair-balls in the stomach, arise from too liberal or 
irregular feeding. When the cows go out to grass, the milk 
ipeuerally increases, and sometimes it is again necessary to resort 
10 hand-milking to take away surplus. After the calf is 
the com fe m^larly milked three rimes in the day. 
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The calves are trained to eat oilcake and sliced turnips as 
soon as possible^ and are weaned at from seven to eight months 
old. The young bulls which are to be sold in autumn generally 
get some oilcake in the fields during the later summer, and the 
heifer-calves depend upon their mothers and the grass. 

The heifers are generally put to the bull so as to calve at from 
twenty-four to twenty-six months old. This early breeding tends 
to reduce size, and must be met with liberal feeding. When, 
however, the breeding is put off to another season, the risk 
of permanent infertility is greatly increased; and a year’s rest 
at three or four years old generally enables the animal to come to 
its full size. 

Little or no trouble is experienced from the infertility of bulls, 
which are kept as much as possible in even condition, neither 
very fat nor very lean; but heavy losses arise from cows 
slipping their calves. It has been noticed that casting is the 
more common in years when there is a large supply of turnips 
and a small crop of straw. Whether this is from any real con¬ 
nection of cause and effect, or whether the assumption that such 
is the case is a too hasty conclusion —post hoc ergo propter hoc — 
drawn from the insufficient evidence of several remarkable coin¬ 
cidences, the Aberdeenshire stock-owners are quite sound in 
their practice of noting those coincidences, and so varying the 
keep of their cows, in seasons of the kind, as to endeavour to 
counteract the possible evil effects of a superabundance of 
turnips and a scarcity of straw. Foot-and-mouth’’’ distemper, 
that undermining destroyer of our herds, has wasted those of 
Aberdeenshire extensively and repeatedly; and here, as elsewhere, 
much of the abortion and barrenness of cows was traceable to 
this malady, which townspeople and the public generally sup¬ 
posed to be a mild, harmless complaint, because, forsooth, it 
seldom killed outright the visible stock upon the land, but 
which the breeder and the grazier knew to be one of their worst 
enemies. This trouble, however, now that the working of the 
Cattle Diseases Act has reduced it to very narrow limits, is 
nlmost forgotten. 

Very few calves are lost, either at birth or afterwards; but 
'‘‘quarter-ill^^ is in some places still troublesome to the farmers. 
A small daily allowance of oilcake, and the use of an issue 
(a seton) in the dewlap of the calf, is usually found sufScient to 
check it. The severe climate causes much rheumatism among 
young bulls, and it develops much in the way that the disease 
known as joint-felon does in Yorkshire. Moderate feeding and 
regular exercise are accounted the best preventives. 

By the most expeiienced and most successful breeders much 
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stress is laid upon the maintenance of unchecked progress in 
young stock; and it is held that in feeding young cattle, if 
a loss of flesh be allowed to occur, it never can be altogether 
made good again. This may seem to be rather strongly stated, 
especially in connection with what has been said just before 
about a check in the attainment of size, by early breeding, 
being made good by a year’s rest at three or four years of age; 
but I believe it will be found to bear examination. Those who 
have carefully watched the growth and development of cattle 
will allow that it is at least much easier to make up lost 
time, as regards growth of frame, than to restore flesh wasted at 
an early age. Particular care, therefore, is exercised at weaning- 
time to feed as well as possible, and the calves are still kept 
tied up beside the dams, so as to hare their companionship for 
awhile, thus avoiding the violent break of a sudden separation, 
mth the bellowing, the pining, the refusal of food, aim conse* 
quent loss of condition, so frequent when the parting is not 
effected thus gxaduaUy, 

The forgoing remarks, applying generally, with little vari¬ 
ation, to the whole of the great brewing and feeding district of 
the north of Scotland, have more particular reference to the 
Sittyton, C3yne, and Middleton farms, in the occupation of 
Mr. A. Cruikshank. Any slight variations noticed upon other 
holding visited I will state presently; meanwhile I may say 
that the above farms comprise altogether about 600 acres, of 
whxcb the cultivated parts, that is to say, the entire farms, 
exdumve of roads, area of farmsteads, and similar deductions 
from the total acreage, may he divided thus:— 

Acres. 


Oats and bailey to supply straw .200 

Sown grasses for pasture.. .. 270 

^Turnips .. .100 

Hay for horses . 12 


682 


The average stock of cattle and horses together, taken at 
Whitsuntide, may be put down roundly at 150, exclusive of the 
calves and foals of the season, which, as being then dependent 
entirely upon their dains, are not counted as food consumers. 
If the average were taken at Martinmas it would be consider¬ 


ably higher, as the young stock of the year would by that time 
jappreciably assist their parents in the consumption of the direct 
cptoduce of the land, mad the anntml reduction of number by 
tplfc hot haye: taken j^ce. The following am the esact 
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jeaxe, and ihe nnmbers this year, which I cannot state exactly, 
are about the same:— 

CSows. Hoxses. Total. 

1878 „ 122 .. 25 .. .. 147 

1879 „ .. 127 .. .• 27 .. „ 154 

The staff of men permanently employed on the three farms 
numbers 14, on the farms respectively 6, 6, and 2, On all the 
farms together, 5 men are employed during winter solely about 
the cattle. Of the pleasant relations of master and servants, and 
the interest of the former in the welfare of the latter and their 
children, it would be out of place to speak more partidetlarly 
here, although I would submit that I am quite in order in thus 
briefly referring to a state of things which ensures the hearty 
devotion of the labourer to his employer’s interests, a matter of 
no small moment where so much watchfulness and painstaking 
care are required as in the management of a Shorthorn herd. 

Closely similar in detail is the management upon the farm of 
Mr. Alexander Davidson, Mains of Caimbrogie, Old Meldrum. 
The principal food, however, in lieu of turnips, or to make 
turnips eke out in a bad tumijp season, is bran. No cotton- 
cake is used. The bulls are kept in the house, tied up in the 
same byres with the cows, never allowed to run loose with them 
in the field, but led oiit to them in the field for service. Ifc. 
Davidson does not often find any difficulty in getting his sud^liiig 
cows to faceed again within a reenable time after calvmg;' 

My general notes will also apply to the fhe 

herds of Mr. William S. Marx, of Tarves^ and 

Mr. Sylvester Campbdl^ of KineHar, Bm^buln^ and the prin¬ 
cipal variations in pastieulars are much the same as at the 
Mains of Caimbrogie. At Uppennffl the bulls me not allowed 
to run out with the cows. The clzkf substitute for turnips in 
a bad seaspn is a mixture of bran and. chaff, sweetened with 
treacle. Oh most of the Aberdeenshire farms is a threshing- 
mill^ worked by either water or horse-power. The mill at 
TJppermili is a specially good example, with its ample water- 
powm^ At KineHar there is a threshing-machine worked by 
an $rh(me power port^Ie steam-engine, occasionally doing 
duty among/ the neighbouring fanners. Mr. Campbell’s siil^ 
stitutes fer ternips vary a Uttie ftom those already specified, 
but are of a similar kind, 

NoBTsausmuxiD. 

. Tbs eooB^ of Norfbiunberlaiid, nch in Shoriihom historical 
assodiatioQS, affords samples of maiiagemestiindor an aitogetber 
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different state of affairs. Nowhere, perhaps, was the combina¬ 
tion of dairy and grazing properties more completely effected— 
both of them in the highest possible degree of development in 
union—^than in some of the old herds of this county. The herd 
of Messrs. Angus, of Broomley, of former years, was a notable 
example of what may be done in this respect; and Mr. John 
Angus, of Bearl, has still a herd in the management of which 
he endeavours to follow as far as possible the traditions of his 
district and family. In some modem herds, a great demand for 
Shorthorns at high prices having sprung up of late years, the 
temptation to comply with that demand has induced breeders to 
neglect the “ weeding ” which is necessary in order to keep up 
a herd to the highest point of excellence; and this, although it 
belongs to the subject of br;eeding rather than of management, 
is so important a condition of the success of management, that 
I cannot omit a passing reference to it Mr. John Angus, of 
Bearl, and his brother, Mr. Jonathw Angus, of Newcastle (the 
latter not now connected with Shorthorn brewing, but perfectly 
clear in his recollections of Broomley), both confirmed the reports 
1 had previonsly heard, that die old Broomley cattle were almost 
invariably not only good, but really deep milkers, yet of the 
tme graziier^s type, square-built, wide chested, with big ribs and 
well-covered backs. .The bulls were of masculine character, 
not too fine and neat, yet not coarse in the bone. 

Broomley and Bearl lie on opposite heights, Broomley on the 
right, Bearl on the left, of the beautiful river Tyne, with By well, 
its castle and two churches, the latter in curiously near neigh¬ 
bourhood, lying in the intervening valley, just above the bridge 
by Stocksfield-on-Tyne railway station. Broomley may be seen 
from the road close by Bearl. It is high and much exposed 
land, and the crown of the hill at Bearl stands out bare* and 


bold. The district is a comparatively dry one. The practice 
at Broomley was to have the cows calving from the beginning 
of January to the beginning of Mayj which they did almost 
without an instance of failure. After the calves got upon their 
legs,” they were kept on skim-milk and boiled linseed until 
August, when they were weaned, and they were substantially 
wintered on hay and straw without artificial food of any kind, 
and at two years old the best heifers were selected and brought 
to service. Here was a process of selection constantly going on; 
each cro]p of calves tried and sorted, the worst reject and the 
best retained. The young stock did not go out in winter except 
^ water. They were kept *m large cqpeni yards with a com- 
sb©d,aa5A.weEe always to be seen in fair store condition. 

even to^be m^ked,'’dimiig. suumer, 
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and were not brought in at night until about the 11th of 
November (Martinmas, the traditional time for lying indoors 
in the district), and in winter they went out regularly through 
the day, and had their one feed of turnips laid out in a grass- 
field, after which they were allowed to regale themselves on 
chaff in the bam-yard. This, with liberal supplies of good 
meadow hay, was their sole diet. Linseed-cake and other 
artificial foods they never tasted. 

There is no recipe for the production of cows that can fill 
the dairy, breed the primest steers, and make good beef when 
they have done breeding; all must be done by judgment 
acquired only in practice. But there are certain rules which 
cannot be set aside with impunity. If, for instance, heifers be 
forced for show or sale, or to make “ flat-catchers,” all chance 
of developing their milking properties should be abandoned at 
the outset. Indeed, such over-fed brutes rarely make good 
breeders of beef-stock, inasmuch as the constitution is sapped, 
an unhealthy tendency to grossness is induced, and the repro¬ 
ductive powers are consequently impaired. On the other hand, 
starveling heifers, I have already assumed, can never regain the 
muscular tissue once lost while the fraxne is growing; they 
may make milkers, but they cannot make fairly representative 
grazers. The happy medium of liberal but not extravagant 
keep; early use of the milk-secreting organs by early breeding; 
frequent and clean milking, to stimulate the flow of milk; 
especial attention to the fore-bag in heifers at calving; and the 
use of such foods as support and sustain the animal while 
increasing the yield of m^, are among the means of making 
dairy-and-grazing Shorthorns. The land also has much to do 
with this. Some lands are quite unfit for the rearing of stock 
inteUded for the dairy, while other lands cannot grow good 
beef-cattle. If the intention is to try to combine milk and beef 
on either sort of land, artificial feeding must be the resort; but 
the best policy of the fanner, doubtless, is to breed for milk or 
beef, or the two combined, according to the capability of his 
land and the market facilities of his district As a rule, the 
man who tries to breed a milking type of Shorthorn falls back 
upon the old unimproved wedge-shape—flight, shallow, narrow 
fore-quarters, deeper and wider hind-quarters, plenty of paunch, 
and a deficiency of thigh. This may do for the dairyman, but 
it will not suit the graxier or the butcher. With those who say 
that in oxder to bre^ the best butchers’ beasts you must utterly 
sacrifice milk, the traditions of Northumberland are entirely at 
variance. They instruct us that in order to have a dairy cow 
of even the first class, it is not absolutely necessary to have 
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a wedge, wifli the dewlap for an apex. You may even venture 
upon a big girth and ample crops, and you may grow admi¬ 
rable rounds of beef; but let beef be the first consideration, and 
m ilh claim due attention when the frame for beef and the 
generous disposition to thrive are secured. 

I have alluded to the intimate association of the subjects of 
breeding and management, and the difficulty of keeping clear 
of the former while handling the latter subject. But it may be 
truly said, moreover, that the best part of breeding is neither 
more nor less than mmagemmt. If we consider the earliest im¬ 
provements of breed, the oration arises, how were they eiTected ? 
Simply by management. There is really no mystery in what is 
eallm blood/’ Good land, liberal keep, stimulated the diges¬ 
tive powers to greater action, resulting in lai^er and better 
noxaiskeA frames and larger capabilities of sustaining the offi- 
spring. These propensities, cherished through successive gene¬ 
rations, became hei^tary, and selection did the rest By the 
same processes we might in course dF time raise highly improved 
breeds feoin the very commonest stock in the country; but we 
have, in the breeds already improved, a long start of any one 
who would begin de nom^ and we find it therdore convement to 
mehe use of the work already done, the good materials plenti- 
fiilly at hand. 

Several of the farms upon which Shorthorns have been suc¬ 
cessfully kept in Northumberland lie at heights of five or six 
hundred feet above the sea-level, in districts where the average 
rainfall of the year is fully 27 inches. 1 have selected as a 
notable illustration of management in this county the herd 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castl^ where the 
height of the land occupied by the Shorthorns varies (upon the 
whole a fair medium, not in any case extremely high or low) 
from the haugh ” down by the river Alne to high land of 
Ba^ungton, about 200. feet above the sea, an airy and a healthy 
place, with an average rainfall of about 25 inches. The Alnwick 
Park herd, kept with a view to practical utility, has nevertheless 
tmned out winners at the exhibitiorm of the tCaysl Agricultural 
Society of England and other leading associations; and as an 
inspection of the cattle on the farms enabled me to observe that 
the few show aawmals are no more than fair average speeimi^as 
of a good working bard, 1 was glad to have the opportunity^ of 
vdbtain^ from Mr. .Fallen the following parti^^am. of Us 

paring todeveli^ tim growth ^ beef'rather 

many^^iof^ .dm oows^ are 
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of her milking, a cow will have an ample supply for another 
besides her own. In almost every instance the cows are allowed 
to suckle their calves. This pUn is found to be a safe one for 
both cow and calf, and since it was fully adopted, the loss of a 
calf has been very rare, and no Shorthorn cow has died of milk- 
fever for many years. As safeguards against this cause of loss, 
the precautions of limiting the cows in their food a few days 
before and after calving, and giving laxative medicines at that 
time, are strictly observed. The calves remain with their dams 
for six or seven months, when they are weaned, in order to rest 
the cow before she has another calf. Mr. Patten is most dis¬ 
tinct and emphatic in declaring that the suckling system does 
not prevent the cows from coming in use readily. His own 
experience is that the average time of their taking the bull does 
not exceed two months after calving, and as a rule each cow 
produces a calf every year. The food of the cow in winter, 
when she is in-milk, consists of hay with an allowance of two 
mashes (a mixture of bran and bean and Indian meal), given 
night and morning; and when not in-milk, it is hay and 2 or 
3 lbs. of linseed-c^e in the day. When turnips or mangold- 
wnizels are plentiful, ah allowance of three or four stones per 
diem to each cow has a most beneficial effect. An “outrake^^ 
in winter, where a good deal of rough herbage has been left 
from summer, is considered almost indispensable, especisdly if 
no Toc^ are given. During the summer months nc^ artiwiai 
food of anjr kind is used. ,, » ,» r* ? 

The heifers^ whose fciod is similar to that of the cows, 
are usually put to the bull when eighteen^ months as smj 
further delay is found to increase the mk of faarxemaess, especially 
if the animus are in high condition^ as will lusnally be the case 
with heifers bred from stock selected ibr their readiness to thrive, 
and kept in the manner described. Mr. Patten concurs in the 
opinion of those who maintain that premature calving is fie- 
<|uently the result of inferior food, of mouldy hay in particular, 

. and he strongly insists upon the necessity, for successful manage- 
; ment, that all the food shall be of good wholesome quality. It 
has been semi that in Scotland, casting is often attributed to<an 
unduly Imrge proportion of turnips over straw (or perhaps it 
should be stated the other way, too little straw in oimuection 
with an abundant supply of turnips); but Mr. Pattmi’s obsmva- 
iious in Korthumberland (a grass and hay, not straw and turnip 
district) go to show that the evU of premature" calving is always 
more prevalent daring a winter following a bad hay summer 
than at any other time. He maintains also that the excessive 
feeding for the showyard, and the practice of allowing cows 
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in-calf to remain out through the cold nights in autumn, are 
frequent causes of abortion. 

The importance of retaining the “ calf s-flesh,” that layer of 
fine elastic muscle so agreeable to the touch, and, in its efiects 
as regards the animafs looks, so pleasing to the eye, is fully 
recognised at Alnwick Park; so likewise is ^he difficulty of 
retaining it. The calves, after weaning, receive special attention, 
for, although liberally fed, they are apt to lose much of their 
plump and bloomy appearance. It is an excellent plan, Mr. 
Patten finds, "before weaning-time, to accustom the calves to eat 
the same kind of food that will be given to them after weaning. 
He recommends (and uses) 1 lb. to 2 lbs. of linseed-cakeper diem^ 
with some sweet hay, and a few slices of mangold. This proves 
to be a good diet for newly-weaned calves. Wten a little older, 
they may have coarser food with advantage. A lot of ten came 
forward to grass in the spring of this year in nice condition, 
their food in winter having been inferior hay, scalded, and 
mixed with a little Indian meal, served twice a-day, and in their 
racks oat-straw ad libitum. By thus cooking or scalding the 
worst part of the hay, and so destroying its injurious properties, 
he obtains for the young stock a very useful article of food. 

Nobth-West of England. 

Crossing from the north-east to the north-west of England, we 
have in the over-sands ” nook of North Lancashire one of the 
most noted bull-breeding herds in the country, that of the Duke 
.of Devonshire at Holker. Its character, as thus intimated, will 
be remembered in connection with the management about to be 
described; for in all these particulars of the system adopted in 
each herd, it is most essentially important, in order rightly to 
appreciate the practice, to bear in mind the main objects that 
the breeder has in view. 

The average rainfall at Holker is great. The average tem¬ 
perature in the different months of the year is given, in the 
following table, over three not consecutive years, but the two 
last years are taken, and the year 1875 introduced for the 
purpose of comparison. The rainfall in each of these years 
is added. Holker is situate at the head of Morecambe Bay, 
and in the close neighbourhood of the Lake Mountains, where 
ahowers and rainy days are frequent. Part of the land is park 
aid other permanent grass, part arable, and part recently re- 
frcun the Bay and laid down to grass; but I have no 
JPbb^^anda of the^propmEtion of each. 
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Tbmpehatubb at Holkeb. 



1376. 

1878. 

1879. 

Max. 

aiin. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. , 

Janaarr . 

Ii 

fs 

ii 


#8 

33 

Febrnsary. 

55 

23 

55 

26 

48 

22 

March . 

58 

24 

61 

22 

60 

21 

April. 

May.. 

74 

28 

69 

27 

59 

23 

74 

36 

71 

31 

67 

26 

June . . 

79 

42 

90 

35 

74 

36 

July. 

79 

43 

94 

41 

78 

47 

August . 

75 

44 

82 

45 

81 

39 

September. 

77 

41 

74 

36 

72 ! 

1 33 

October . 

66 ! 

32 

70 

26 

1 66 

27 

November. 

57 

25 

52 

24 

> 56 

21 

December. 

55 

19 

46 

10 

j 49 

11 

BainfaU .. .. 

Inches. 
In 1875 40-53 

Indies. 1 

In 1878 89-81 1 la 1879 

Inches. 

37-432 


Mr. Drewry, whose position as the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estate agent afforded him the opportunity of establishing, and 
enables him to maintain under his direct personal superin¬ 
tendence, the well-known herd, found good Shorthorns when he 
camo to Holker many years ago; but he foresaw the advantages 
of following a different line of breeding; and the averages of 
public sales of the Holker Shorthorns (to say nothing of private 
transactions) have emphatically vindicated his judgment. In 
the details of management^ ^ well as in the broader principles 
of breeding, he takes a lively interest, and probably this readiness 
to become familiar with ndmxtim goes far to account for the 
success of his undertakings in generaL His plan of rearing 
Shorthorns is usually, in the first stage of life, by suckling, 
which is considered the best and cheapest method. Many 
heifer-calves are reared by putting them upon little Scotch or 
half-bred heifers. When a bull is reared for use in the herd, 
suckling is considered preferable; when one is intended for 
sale at or under twelve months old, he has usually reason, as 
Mr. Pumblechook told Pip, to be “grateful to them wlich 
brought him up by band.” The calves are not often allowed to 
suck their dams more than a month, and those which are reared 
at the pail do not suck at all. The objection to the calves 
sucking their mothers is, that the cows do not come in season 
while the calves are with them. 

- The heifers are generally brought to service at eighteen 
months, or from that age to two years old; but this depends 
upon their previous growth; if they are strong and likely to 
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grow larg6, they are brought into profit early; if not so large as 
desired, they have more time allowed to get their growth. As 
soon as the calves can eat, in winter they have a little cake and 
hay, or crushed corn. Those under twelve months old do not go 
out during the winter months. As soon as there is grass in the 
spring, those which are a year old are turned out to grass, and 
get no other food. The same remarks apply to bulls, except 
Slat they are better kept than the heifers. The calves are setoned 
about three months old, and the setons kept in till they are 
eighteen months, to prevent quarter-evil. 

The cows are milked twice a-day. If they are deep milkers, 
they generally have a little cake or com, and when the pastures 
begin to fail, the allowance is increased. The, times of lying 
out in spring, and night-housing in autumn, depend upon the 
weather and the condition of the cows. If a cow is not milking, 
and not due to calve until the spring, she probably lies out until 
Christmas, without any other food than grass. Cows in-milk 
are generally taken in at nights about the end of October. If the 
winter is dry, the cows are frequently allowed to go out for an 
hour or two each day, when fine; but if it is wet and cold, they 
are only let out to water once a day. Garget, in July and August, 
is the worst complaint among cattle in the district. The stocks 
bulls are generally turned out for two or three months in the 
summer, with sheds to which they have access at will. 

We have some special features of locality and climate, conse¬ 
quently of management, in the strip of country in Cumberland, 
Dorder^ westwa^ by the sea, and to the east by a range of 
green, bare, pastoral fells, running northward from Black Comb 
towards Wastwater, at heights varying up to somewhere about 
1500 feet, thus hedging oflF from the Duddon Valley the 
narrow vale through which flows the river Esk beneath the 
woods of Muncaster. One of the most notable herds in this 
district is that of Mr. Henry Caddy, of Rougholm, founded by 
his father many years ago. The farms in Mr. Caddy*s occu¬ 
pation are altogether about 900 acres; Rougholm and Hall 
Wabfflrthwaite, both his own property; Dyke, belonging to a 
relative; Grraymains, one of Lord Muncaster^s farms, and Nether 
Stainton and Ellerbeck, rented of another proprietor, Mr. 
Nicholson. Besides these enclosed lands there is an unlimited 
right of fell pasturage. The higher fell supports a flock of 
Herdwick sheep, and the Shorthorns and a herd of Black Polled 
Galloway cattle have the lower lands and the fell up to, say, 
500 feet. The general character of the countiy, its wildness and 
sedmon, may be inferred from the fact that a year or two since 
wolfish-looking Aog^ evidently a foieigner, and by 
inhainiN^ to hfve qomo frcba some Bal^c 
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coaster, suddenlj appeared on the fell and commenced devouring 
the sheep: the farmers of the fell dales and their servants 
turned out in pursuit with guns, but for days the chase was in 
vain, and before the marauder could be destroyed he had killed 
about 200 sheep. Far up such heights, the Shorthorns roam for 
their living.^ Now here is a very noteworthy circumstance.—^The 
late Mr. Caddy, who delight^ in a good cow, but thought 
nothing of one that could not fill the pail, reared his young stock 
on very short allowance, and kept his breeding cows on low diet 
through the winter; this was according to the tradition of the 
district concerning the capabilities of his land, and he main^ 
tained that he was obliged to follow that system as the only 
profitable one. His son, on coming into possession of the 
property, and inheriting his father’s taste for Shorthorns, was 
induced to try the efiFect of more liberal keep in winter and 
more generous rearing of his calves. The experiment was fairly 
tried out, and is now abandoned as a complete failure. The 
sour land cannot keep up the impetus to growth and thriving 
imparted by the artificial feeding indoors, and there was no 
choice but between a ruinous artificial system throughout the 
year, and the old system of low keep. To the latter Mr. Caddy 
returned, with satisfactory results. The land, unable to support 
artificially fattened cattle, has nevertheless a remarkable virtue 
in bringing out lean cattle during the summer months, and it 
is wonderM to see the progress made by the poorly kept cows 
and cheaply reared hehTers between the first flush of grass in 
spring aiifl lying-in time in autumn* The farm stock consists, 
on the average, of about 130 or 140 cattle, 17 horse% 1000 
Herdwick sheep and 100 half-bred she^ by Leicester or 
Shropshire rams from,culled Herdwick ewes, the main flock of 
Herdwicks, of course, being kept always perfectly pure. Of 
the 900 acres, about 25 are out of ley, 100 mtogethbr under the 
plough in the following course;—first year, oats; second, 
turnips, rape, mangolds; third, wheat or l^rley; fourth, seed 
grassy mown or pastured. 

The herd, a highly-bred one, and comprising representar 
tives of higb-priced families, is essentially a dairy herd. Milk, 
indeed, here is the fret object; and it is worth notice that, in 
seeking it, Mr. Caddy has not selected cows of the wedgy, dairy 
type, nor of the families most highly reputed for milk as opposrf 
to the families primarily famous as beef-makers; , on the contrary, 
a glance at his pedigrees will show that he has actually taken 
the reputed beef-makers for his puTOOse, and used bulls of 
notoriously heavy-fleshed families, u^pon his land, and under 
his system of keeping the heifers in poorish condition and the 
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cows low in winter, he can make Shorthorns milk to any extent; 
and he cannot afford to lose the feeding propensities of the 
breed. The danger of his system is that with unskilful 
management the cattle in course of time would degenerate into 
mere milkers, shallow and narrow-fronted and light-fleshed; 
but this he does not permit, for he knows too weJl the true 
form of the improved .Shorthorn, and aims to maintain it, while 
cultivating by all possible means the dairy properties. 

The cows are hand-milked, and the calves reared by the 
pail. From three or four days old the calves are tied up, two or 
three in a loose box at first, and afterwards, when they get size 
enough, in little stalls made purposely for them, with rack 
and trough; a most old-fashioned-looking row of babies,—so 
staid, with quite the maimers of grown-up cdws. For some 
time past the mortality has only heen one in seventy, but formerly 
it nsrf to be much laager. They sometimes suffer from scour 
(for which castor-oil is the medicine used), but rarely from hair- 
balls. They have milk twice a-day; at first one quart of new 
milk in the day, increased to two and then to three quarts, as 
the calTs capacity enlarges; but about three quarts is the 
maximum qimntity of new mil^ which when they reach the age of 
about six months is gradually changed to blue ’’ or skim-milk. 
As soon as they can take it, a little oilcake and hay are given; 
the calf at (say) four months old getting about half-a-pound of 
oilcake as the day’s allowance. From six to twelve months old 
they have, with three quarts of skim-milk at each end of the 
day, porridge of oilcake-dust, with wheat, barley, and Indian 
com all ground together; and when skim-milk is plentiful, 
the allowance of it sometimes exceeds three quarts at the morn¬ 
ing and evening meal. The early-spring calves (bom in 
January and February) go out in the summer, but come in at 
nights; those dropped later stay indoors over the first winter. 
The calves of the previous autumn not only go out by day, but 
lie out at night in the middle of the summer. The cows Ke out 
from the end of May or early part of June, according to the season, 
until the end of October or beginning of November. In some 
exceptional cases, cows in-milk, lying out, have 1 lb. of cotton- 
cake daily; during the lying-in months, turnips and orts”—a 
term in the North of England for waste hay or straw, the leavings 
of cows in the byre. Formerly, the turnips used to be pulped 
and the orts ” cut, but this practice has been discontinued for 
the last two years, Mr. Caddy being persuaded that cattle do 
better and are healthier upon food given in a less artificial 
state. The worst complaint known in the district is red-water, 
in highly-fed heifers; so that Mr. Caddy’s system of moderate 
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keeping tends to reduce greatly the risk from this disease. 
Quarter-ill is little known: in the course of his farming 
Mr. Caddy has only lost three from it. 

A drive of a few miles northward from Rougholm brings us 
to Hall Santon, where Messrs. Gaitskell farm their hereditary 
property, and keep upon it a herd of Shorthorns, the bulk of 
which is in the ordinary condition of dairy stock, plus the flesh 
that well-bred Shorthorns will grow while common-bred cattle 
would remain in a lean state. Occasionally an animal is 
exhibited, and prizes have been won at the national, the county, 
and the local shows; young bulls are reared, hardily and 
healthily, and go among the farmers, to become the sires of 
useful milking and grazing stock, and some calves are made 
steers. The cows during summer have little if anything more 
than grass; during winter, when they lie in old-fashioned, 
under-housed byres, with stalls divided by freestone flags, they 
have pulped turnips, cut “ orts” (hay or straw), with Indian meal, 
crushed oats, oilcake, and cotton-cake, the decorticated being 
always used. The bulls are kept indoors, chained in separate 
boxes. In one bull-house there is, for the contingency of a bull 
becoming unruly, an arrangement for feeding him without 
going into the box—^but this does not work well. It will be 
readily understood by those much among cattle and acquainted 
with their dispositions, that if a bull has any shyness or other 
infirmity of temper, the only chance of keeping him under 
control is to be fe^uently with him, exercising firmly, but: 
kindly, a master’s power. The awkward ” bull must be- 
accustomed to have the man about him, or the ^ne will be a 
stormy one when the man eventually has occasion to approach 
him. The solitary cell system does not do in such a case. 

The cows are hand-milked and the calves pml-fed, except 
when some particular favourite is brought on for show, or is for 
any other purpose encouraged to do its best as regards outward 
appearance. The dam, in that case, is sometimes allowed to 
suckle her calf; but the suckling system is avoided as much as 
possible, for the reason that the dam, especially if she is a 
heifer with her first calf, does not take the bull readily while 
rearing the calf. The milk given to the pail-fed calves is one, 
two, or three quarts of new in the day, according to age, as at 
Rougholm; but the Hall Santon calves do not get milk so long, 
as those at Rougholm, for their new milk, when they are a few 
weeks old, is mixed with skim-milk and a little linseed added,, 
until about six months old, when the milk is stopped altogether. 
The young bulls are kept in wooden sheds, open to the weather at 
all sides and ends, except that sometimes in the depth of winter 
sacking is tacked on the north side of the sheds, which arc 
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lathed at the top with hooper’s chips, to turn the rain, and small 
larch-branches are used to cover this slight roof. A great part of 
the land in the neighbourhood is in its natural condition little 
more than sand: a whirlwind has been known to cany a large 
portion of a field over the fence and deposit some hundreds of 
cartloads on the adjoining road, so that it was a work of consider¬ 
able time and labour to cart the sand back to its proper place. 
Messrs. Gaitskell have, however, a hill of good stiff soil on 
their property, and this they have skimmed, and are continuing 
to use in the same way, each year taking a sufficient quantity to 
mix with their farmyard-manure. A space hdow the midden- 
stead, at a short distance, is set apart for it, the liquid manure 
and. oozings from the midden being brought down to it, the solid 
manure eventually mixed with the soil, and the whole applied 
to the land, thus not only fertilising, but causing that cohesion 
which is wanting, in the sandy surface in its original state. 

SOOTH-WES’T OF EnOLAJSD. 

From the north-west I will, with the reader’s consent, travel 
diie^y into the south-west of England, and describe what ,is 
goi%,on among Shorthorns in Monmouthshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Somersetshire. 

The late Mr. Richard Stratton, holding at different times 
farms in the counties of Somerset and Wilts, was one of those 
skilful and fortunate men who have contrived to make a hand¬ 
some profit out of agricultural pursuits. As a Shorthorn- 
breeder he was no less successful than as a farmer; and be had 
the rare credit of raising, from combinations of materials in the 
acquisition of which his judgment spared his purse, a herd bril¬ 
liantly successful at the leading shows. Since his death two of 
his sons, Mr. Joseph Stratton, of Alton Priors, in Wiltshire, and 
Mr. Richard Stratton, of The Duffryn, Monmouthshire, have 
ably carried on his line of breeding and traditions of manage¬ 
ment, winning numerous] prizes, including on several occasions 
the principal prizes and champion honours of the Smithfield 
Ciub._ This proves that the animals of Messrs. Stratton’s 
breeding and rearing can make beef 5 and an inspection of 
their herds and farms has enabled me to say that the milking 
properties of many of their cattle are so great that it seemed 
questionable whether dairy or grazing properties formed tlie 
leading feature. The animals in both herds are of similar 
character; and as I do not wish unnecessarily to multiply ex- 
amples, and the Alton Priors herd, I regret to say, is about to 
be, dispersed, I will take.the management at The Diif&yn for 
.my illustration. 
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The Shorthorns at The Duffryn are made subservient to the 
general farm management, and treated as ordinary cattle— 
except the one or two specimens usually kept for exhibition. 
Mr. Richard Stratton is a tenant-farmer, with his rent to make 
by farming, pure and simple. He considers that with the best 
of blood and the best type of beef-making Shorthorn it is 
possible, under judicious treatment, to combine good milking 
properties, and that the less artificial the keep of breeding cattle 
the more satisfactory will be the result. In support of his 
theory about the combination of milk and beef, he can tri^ 
umphantly point to numerous examples on his own farm, and 
Mr. Dampney, who has used the Messrs. Stratton’s bulls for five- 
and-twenty years, and many others, have raised herds of great 
milkers. Mr. Stratton has at The Duffryn and other farms about 
1300 acres in hand, of which 700 are in grass (some roots 
grown for the milk cows), and he keeps 200 head of cattle and 
800 sheep (these not kept exclusively on the grass), Cotswolds, 
to be worked into Downs on the out-farms, and Shropshires at 
The Duffryn; about 25 horses, including 15 colts and fillies, 
as he breeds each year 4 or 5 foals out of working mares. He 
works also by steam-power, with Fowler’s 6-horse engines. 
The land at The Duffryn is a loam, partly on clay, partly on 
gravel. Ifton Hill, a distant farm, close by the Severn, and 
running down to it from a height of about 100 feet above the 
sea, is partly on the limestone and partly on the same formation 
as The Duffryn. There are salt marshes at both places. . The 
Duffryn is flat, and, as its name signifies, low-lying land* 
Castleton, Mr. Stratton’s fliird farm, on the Old Red Sandstone, 
lies high, and the young cattle and sheep are chiefly kept there. 
The salt marshes and moors ” run down to the Bristol Channel, 
forming part of Wentioog level. 

Mr. Stratton has a milk trade with Newport, The Duffryn 
farm supplying the milk, while, at one of the other farms, cream*- 
cheeses and Devonshire cream are made, forming auxiliaries to 
the milk trade. A supply of milk is required for winter and 
summer, so the cows calve at all times of the year. 

AU calves are supkled by their dams for some time; the 
heifer calves usually about four months, more or less, the bulls 
longer (about six months), and if more milk is required to 
meet the trade, the plan is to take off a heifer-calf or two. In 
future, however, with the cream and cream-cheese trade develop¬ 
ing at the other farm, the practice there will be to wean at one 
week old on skim-milk, with linseed-meal or other substitute 
for the cream taken off. 

The cows are always (unlike the Scotch system) milked by 
men, who go round before the calves suck, and take a portion 
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of the milk from the deep-milking cows. The calves are kept 
during the first winter in a yard or shed; afterwards, Mr. Strat¬ 
ton’s favourite practice is to keep his cattle as much as possible 
in the open field, with good sheltering hedges, no sheds. He 
likes the hedges better than sheds; and he holds that if the 
animals get a little cut up in winter they thrive all the faster 
when summer comes. For about two months in the dead of 
winter the milk-cows and calves of the first winter are kept 
indoors; all the rest of the female stock (except the one or two 
for shows) ‘^roughing it” in the field. To the cows indoors a 
supply of water ad libitum is allowed. It stands before them all, 
and they can drink whenever they please. The heifers generally 
produce their first calves at about two years and nine months 
old. With suckling dams, some little delay is occasionally 
experienced in breeding again, as they will not always take 
the bull before their calves are weaned. The indoors diet for 
those that require it is hay^ roots and meal (or crushed oats), 
but this, with the exceptions already specified, is not given to 
anything in larger quantity than would be given to the com¬ 
monest dairy cattle. Even the young bulls are not got into 
more than ordinary working condition, but are reared so as to 
make satisfactory buUs for farmers. 

Mr. Thomas, Morris, of Maisemore Court, near Gloucester, 
keeps a herd of Shorthorns of about 130, or rather more, as the 
average number. The herd was founded by his father, in 
the year 1828, by the purchase from Mr. Strickland of two 
pure-bred cows, from which all the cattle now comprised in it 
are descended, with the exception of stock bulls. These, for the 
necessary changes of blood, are obtained from other breedersv 
The main business of Shorthorn breeding at Maisemore is the 
production of good bulls for ordinary farmers, and they realise 
at one year old averages of 30 guineas and upwards. The 
highest year’s average for young bulls sold in one year was 48 
guineas. The bulls, to meet the demands of customers, must 
be of large scale, healthy, robust, kindly thrivers, and of good 
dairy families: for such Mr. Morris has a ready private sale 
among tenant-farmers. He farms about 600 acres; but as hay 
of indefinite quantity is sold, and sheep are kept, I am unable 
to give with sufiScient accuracy for my purpose here an estimate 
of the acreage fairly apportionable to the Shorthorns, which 
have the range of good grass-land. 

The calves are not suckled. Besides the profit from ihe sale 
of young bulls, the sale of butter is a source of income, and for 
this object, necessarily, the cream is taken from a large pro^ 
portion of the milk. The bull-calyes, nevertheless, are brought 
up liberally, to make them useful and saleable at twelve months 
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old. They have new milk at first, gradually changed to skim- 
milk, or new and skim-milk mixed, as they grow old enough to 
take dry food, and then various meals (barley-meal, pea-meal, 
&c.) are given. The heifer-calves have new milk for about a 
fortnight, then changed to skim-milk by degrees, but within a 
few meals, and a very little cake and some chafiF (cut hay) and 
dry bran, mixed, are supplied as the calves can take them. 
They lie indoors the first winter, afterwards are turned out 
to grass. 

The heifers thus moderately reared are put to breeding when 
about two years and three months old, so as to bring their first 
calves when they are three years old. 

The cows, being milked by hand, return to breeding soon 
after each calf, breed regularly, and generally calve again within 
the year. When they cease to be profitable as breeders, or 
when, young cows coming forward, there is a surplus stock of 
females, the cows no longer required are fed off and sold to the 
butcher, so that Mr. Morris never needs to have a public sale, 
his principle throughout being to treat pedigree Shorthorns as 
ordinary farm-stock, and make them pay rent and profit in the 
regular course of farming. The old cows made fairly fat 
realise from 30?., which is about the minimum value, up to 40?. 
for extra-large cows, or any cows that have a little more than 
ordinary feeding# The cows lie out-of-doors at night from the 
first week in April to the beginning of December, in average 
seasons (subject to variations of a few days at either end of the 
grass season, according to the weather), and in winter have roots 
and hay. 

The stock-bulls are kept in boxes, and, if very quietly dis¬ 
posed animals, are turned in loose; if, as is frequently the case 
with old bulls, inclined to use their heads, they are, although 
not vicious, tied by the neck by way of precaution. They are 
never led out for exercise; only for use. This I am bound 
to mention as a fact in the management, certainly successful 
management, at Maisemore; not that I would recommend the 
keeping of Wis without regular daily exercise where there are 
facilities for letting them have it. The bulls have roots and 
hay. Usually Mr. Morris has an old stock-sire and a young 
bull, a junior partner, coming forward to take the old one^s pkee 
when he goes off, meanwhile useful for heifers* The young bulls 
bred in the herd are kept in open-sided boxes, or rather fenced- 
in sheds, with rail-fronts facing a large square yard* Water is 
laid on to the boxes and sheds, and turned on as required. The 
gates of the young bulls’ sheds are secured by a small, yet 
sufficiently strong iron-fastener, so simple in its construction 
and use as to minimise the loss of time in opening and shutting 
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as the herdsman goes about among the animals. This may 
seem a trifle to introduce, but unless we find economy of time 
and labour in minuUce^ we shall surely find much waste of them 
in the entire management of a farm or a herd; and that saving 
or waste may just make the difference between profitable and 
unprofitable practice. 

Within the last 100 years the county of Gloucester has fre¬ 
quently changed its stock. The old Gloucestershire breed, with 
white backs, gave place to the Longhorn, the Hereford for 
working and grazing, and mixed breeds for the pail; these were 
superseded by the Shorthorn. The county owns the names of 
some of the most eminent Shorthorn breeders, and at the present 
time is strong in long-established herds of high reputation. 
These I need not here mention severally. Any one of them 
might afford interesting matter relative to my present subject; 
but within the limits of a paper like this it is impossible to do 
more than take a few illustrations of different kinds of manage¬ 
ment. Having noticed the system pursued at Maisemore Court 
as an example, like Mr. Richard Stratton’s System in Mon*^ 
mouthshire, of Shorthorn management m the course of plain 
farming, I propose to glance at two well-known show herds,” 
that is to say, herds constantly and successfully represented at 
the leading agricultural Shows, kept under very different local 
circumstances, and consequently affording contrasts with regard 
to treatment I will first ask the reader to accompany me in 
fancy from Maisemore, through the city of Gloucester, to Prink- 
nash Park, only about half-a-dozen miles from the one place to 
the other, and then to extend his imagination down the Vale of 
Severn to Berkeley Castle. 

Prinknash Park, the property of Mr, B. St, John Ackers, 
stands high on the hills between Gloucester and Stroud, is 
approached by a steep ascent, and looks down upon a most 
3dchly wooded landscape, from a position of rare advantage as 
regards the picturesque, but, to the cold eye of the purely agri¬ 
cultural observer, not so highly favoured. The winters at that 
height come down with much greater severity, and the very 
hilly character of the land increases the risk of keeping heavy 
cattle. 

Mr. Ackers finds that in most cases it is best to hand-milk 
the cows and pail-feed the calves. To this system, however, he 
admits occasional exceptions; but the cows which suckle their 
calves do not usually breed a^ain so rapidly as the hand-milked 
cows, which are milked twice a-day, morning and evening. 
Some of the cows are good milkers, others yielding only about 
ehotigh to maintain their calves^ Before and after calving, the 
cows have medicine, to keep the system in a cool and healthy 
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state^ but beyond this there is little meddling with Nature’s 
powers. 

The calves are reared hardily, lying indoors the first winter, 
afterwards out in the fields, without a shed for shelter, only good 
thick hedges, the natural defence of the hill, well wooded, and 
their own thick coats of hair, to screen them from the storm; 
while on the ground the snow often lies to the depth, of eight 
or ten inches. 

The heifer-calves intended for show are, of course, generously 
reared, and comfortably housed as they grow older, while those 
not meant for exhibition are ‘‘roughing it” in wind, rain, or 
snow, behind the hedges. The most valuable animals in the 
herd, belonging to families not obtainable without large outlay 
of money, are never put in training for show, but always brought 
up in the hardy manner described. The show animals may 
breed, and some of those most successfully exhibited have 
bred with remarkable regularity; but the training for exhi¬ 
bition unquestionably endangers the reproductive powers, and 
Mr. Ackers is too well aware of the importance of robust and 
healthy constitutions to subject to any weakening process the 
animals upon which mainly he relies for the maintenance of a 
first-rate herd. The heifers, generally, are kept in a fairly 
liberal way as regards their food; some have been rather under- 
kept, but the rule is to stimulate growth of frame and develop¬ 
ment of flesh (not of soft fat which sometimes puts in an appear¬ 
ance for flesh}, by such treatment as will bring the heifers 
forward without a check* Forcing and stunting are extremes 
equally to be avoided. Much the same rule applies to the 
young bulls as to the heifers, subject to variation of detail. The 
bull-calves have sufficient milk and dry food to maintain their 
growth and keep them in nice even flesh, so that as yearlings 
they are fit for use, either at home or elsewhere; and there are 
not afterwards those back-reckonings with Nature which must 
be met sooner or later where forced growth has laid an excessive 
tax upon her powers. As a precaution against quarter-evil, the 
calves are setoned. 

The theory of the management of Lord Fitzhardinge’s herd at 
Berkeley Castle is that Nature has given a constitution which 
wants support; and the practice therefoi'e is to keep liberally, 
never to allow growing animals (as we should say of growing 
plants) to flag, but to endeavour to keep them strong, healthy, 
robust, with plenty of mellow flesh all the time of their growth* 
The land lies on clay, a stiffish day, in the valley of the ^vern, 
and is mainly alluvial deposit. Being generally flat and not 
much above the level of the river, it is unsuited for winter 
pasturage; heavy cows would tread it all to mud and injure 
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themselves in doing so; but for the summer months it is good 
land for Shorthorns, quite able to assist their innate tendency 
to form flesh. The entire area is about 160 acres, of which 
30 are arable, always under crop, wheat and roots alternately as 
the rule. The cattle number from 90 to 100 head, pedigree 
Shorthorns and dairy and fattening stock, all told. The pure* 
bred herd numbered 40 at the date of the private catalogue 
printed in July 1879, but there has been considerable increase 
by birth since that time, and no public sale since March 1879. 
Taking its average number, we may fairly consider it as com¬ 
prising from 40 to 50 head, nearly or about one-half the stock 
of cattle on the land. The remainder are ordinary dairy cows 
and stock for feeding off. No sheep are kept, but about 100 
Berkshire pigs, from which produce to about 400Z. value is 
annually sold. For the work of the estate there are 6 or 7 cart¬ 
horses; and now I come to that which gives Berkeley Castle 
such pleasant associations in the mind of every sportsman—^the 
hunting establishment. About 50 hunters and the famous , pack 
of fox-hounds help to use up the produce of the land; the 
horses directly, in the shape of hay and straw; the dogs at 
second-hand, when it is transformed into milk; and the Castle is 
of course supplied with milk and dairy produce from the farm. 
Besides this consumption, cheese is m^e, and a surplus of the 
value of about 120/. a-year sold. It is of the best quality of 
Cheddar, and realised last year 74^. per cwt. With regard to 
the hunters, it should be explained that the farm does not always 
supply the whole of their hay. Occasionally an extra rick is 
bought, and of this, as of the home-grown hay, the horses get 
the best, the Shorthorns coming in for the outsides and tops of 
the ricks. 

When I last saw the Berkeley herd, in the early part of June 
this year, the cattle had just passed through a very bad season- 
no roots, and no nourishment in the hay, and an unusually 
backward spring had so delayed the growth of grass that they 
had not begun to show the benefit they otherwise would have 
derived from going out to pasture. Mr. James Peter, the able 
and successful manager, had certainly got the animals in very 
good blooming condition, but he owned that it had been done 
by the free use of dry food, especially of crushed oats, of which 
he thinks most highly as a safe food, one that never destroys 
the breeding powers. In average seasons the usual keep would 
have ensured equally good condition. He had given during 
the disastrous seasons of last year about 3 lbs. of cake each to 
the grown animals. This he does not usually give to cows, 
except to those which calve about January or February, and 
they have a little to keep up the flow of milk until they go 
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out to grass. Mr. Peter has not adopted any cooking process 
for bad hay, but approves of the practice of those who do so 
use it. For his own purposes he merely cuts it into chaff. 

In the Berkeley district calves running out are often troubled 
with “husk” or “hoose.” The system of rearing in the 
Berkeley Castle herd is to let the cows suckle their calves, the 
calves running with the dams and sucking at will for three 
weeks, and the cows being milked between 5 and 6 in the 
morning, and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, to take from them 
whatever the calves may have left. At the end of the three 
weeks the calves are taken away and brought up by hand, the 
finger given for a day or two, if necessary, to teach them to 
drink out of the bucket. They are fed twice a-day, about one 
gallon at a meal, less if they scour upon that quantity. In 
this respect, as should be the case with all allowances to cattle, 
the constitution and appetite of the animal are studied. Some¬ 
times a calf of three weeks old cannot beneficially take more 
than two quarts at each end of the day. The calves never get 
much more than their one gallon at a feeding. Hair-balls, the 
frequent cause of loss in some herds, are seldom known at 
Berkeley. At about five weeks old, calves will nibble at some¬ 
thing in the manger. They then have crushed , oats, Indian-meal 
and barley-meal, ground, but not too fine, as ^Ives do not so 
readily chew the cud when fed on fine-ground meal. These 
different kinds of meal are varied, and are given in cut hay. 
Milk is given to the calves until they are six or seven months old. 
This treatment applies to the bulk of the young stock, reared 
in the ordinary way. Nd rule, can be laid down for the show 
animals. Each is the subject of special study. The experiment 
of suckling for five or six months was fairly tried, but invariably 
great difficulty was found in getting the cows to breed again. 
Either they did not show any sign for breeding, or, if they did, 
and were supposed to be safe in-calf, they would turn again as 
soon as the calf was weaned. 

The pedigree cows, for the greater part, are good or fair 
milkers. The dairy cows without pedigree are all Shorthorns, 
and, for ordinary cows, are of a superior class, bought in at 
24Z. or 25Z. each. They and the more highly bred cows form 
in fact one Shorthorn dairy herd. The dairy appointments are 
excellent It is scarcely needful to say that the surplus offspring 
of the pedigree cows, when the herd grows too large for the 
farm, have been sold at high averages by auction. Some of the 
bull-calves also go to farmers in the district at remunerative 

f uices. The ordinary dairy cows’ calves are sold at 50s. to 60s, 
the heifer-calves to be reared for dairy stock), and the cows, 
milked through the summer, are put up about October, tied by 
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the neck in byres, fed on hay, roots, cotton-cake and Indian-xneal, 
and sold off fat at Christmas for about 27Z. each. Say the cow 
in-calf costs in the early part of the year 24Z., her calf sells for 
2Z. 10s., and she brings 27Z. at Christmas, there is an excess of 
5Z. IO 5 . for cow and c5f over the cost price of the cow, and one 
season’s milk to cover the grass keep and final feeding for the 
butcher. Any cows that prove extraordinary milkers are put 
to one of the pedigree bulls and kept over for future dairy 
purposes. The calves from such cows are excellent examples of 
what may be done by the use of superior bulls, and the results 
are still more marked after a second or third cross. The high¬ 
bred sire gives a greatly enhanced tendency to growth of frame 
and flesh, and perhaps there is in Shorthorns bred up for two or 
three generations from such sires out of good, strong, country 
cows, a proportion of lean flesh to the fat which it is not always 
easy to obtain in the unmixed descendants of high-bred cattle; 
that is, of cattle carefully nurtured, and too often overfed, 
through many generations. Under judicious treatment, doubt¬ 
less, the oldet families of Shorthorns can probably hold their 
ground as beef-makers against their offspring from common 
country cows; but we must not forget their right place, which 
is not so much to be themselves butchers’ beasts, as to have the 
greatest possible power to improve, by their bulls, the common 
stock of the country, or other breeds which have lean flesh, but 
want the mellowness and early maturity of the Shorthorn. 

The cotton-cake above referred to is given partly for its 
feeding properties and partly to counteract the too laxative 
effect of the hay and roots, which in that district are very good 
and have rather the tendency intimated. 

The cows, as I have said, cannot go out in winter on 
account of the soaky condition of the low-lying land. There are 
plenty of well-ventilated buildings, and they have an ample 
supply of water in the house; and they lie in, night and day, 
from the early part of December (earlier or later, according to 
the weather) until the 1st of May, or, in an early spring, the 
middle of April. They are never turned out until there is a 
good “ bite ” of grass. 

In Somersetshire there is a herd very well known in the Show- 
yard, yet presenting many points of difference, and even of 
contrast, when compared with either of the show herds in 
Gloucestershire, which I have noticed for special features of 
management. I allude to that of Mr. J. S. Bult, of Dodhill 
Bouse, Kingston, near Taunton, a breeder of very long ex¬ 
perience and successful practice, who founded his herd originally 
upon the stock of the Rev. Henrjr Berry, has turned out at 
various times many noted prize animals, and enjoys a reputa- 
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tion so extensive that it has led to an occasional foreign trade 
and the export of a considerable number of his cattle. His 
steers, more particularly, are famous for their weight and quality. 
The general herd is kept in very ordinary breeding condition, 
and it is noteworthy that the dams of those mountains of beef 
which astonish visitors to the Smithfield Club or Bingley Hall 
Show's are cows that fill the milk-pail. Mr. Bult farms about 
200 acres, in the flat vale of some fourteen miles width, between 
the Quantock and Blackdown Hills. About one^third of his 
land is arable, and 30 acres are in orchard. He took the first 
and champion prizes last year at the Kilburn International Show 
for orchard-produce. The herd numbers about forty (or two or 
three over); and although there is no standing flock of sheep 
upon the farm, from one to two hundred ewes are bought in 
annually to breed fat lambs, and are in turn sold to the butcher, 
and followed by other sheep for feeding off turnips and rape. 
Some black pigs are kept, one job horse, and four carthorses for 
the agricultural work. 

Mr. Suit’s calves are weaned at a fortnight old, and fed by pail 
and finger, on new milk, until they are three weeks old; then the 
quantity of the new is lessene<i and skim-milk added, with linseed- 
gruel in part compensation to the calf for the loss of cream; 
and by degrees the proportion of new milk is made less, and of 
skim-milk and linseed more, until the two latter, with a few 
roots in winter, with a little barley-meal and linseed-cake, and 
as much hay as they Will eat, form the diet of the calves, and 
eventually, of course, the liquid is discontinued, and the young 
stock have the solid food and water only. N,q conwnon farm, 
stock could live more plainly. Aftet call hood, they run out for 
their living. Those, however, for show, are differently treated 5 
they are housed, and each, according to its capacity, has^ cake 
and meal, principally oilcake and barley-meal mixed. The 
heifers (those under ordinary treatment) bring their first calves 
when from two-and-a-half .to three years oli The aim is to 
have the calves chiefly in December, but sometimes an unfavour^- 
able season will throw the cows out of course, as is the case at 
present, and the calves come at irregular and less convenient 
times. The cows lie out at nights from as early in May a^s the 
weather will permit to the end of October. Mr. Bult does not 
care to keep them out late in the autumn if the quantity and 
quality of his hay, and other considerations, admit of bringing 
indoors tolerably early. They do better under coyer when the 
nights become chill and frosty. 

The cow at calving has bran mashes, 2 qz. of nitre in a 
bucket of water with the chill off, and her own first milk. While 
suckling, that is, during the first fortnight, she is milked (not at 
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the time the calf is actually sucking), to clear her udder of the 
surplus; and after the calf is weaned, the cow is regularly milked 
twice a-day. 

The hulls are kept up and led out for exercise; hut Mr. Bult 
is in this respect, like other practical men, unahle to always act 
up to knowledge. He would, if it were possible, have them 
taken out oftener, longer, and more regularly than at present. 
The pressure of other farm work upon an ample staff of servants 
often forbids the doing of things which it is wise to do. So 
with the hulls. When time is plentiful, they get their exercise; 
when work superahounds and time scarcely suffices, more abso¬ 
lutely necessary matters take precedence. 

NOBFOIiK. 

The management of the herd at West Dereham Abbey, in 
the county of Norfolk, is not only the best I can select in con¬ 
nection with the agriculture of the district, but it has a more than 
local character: indeed, if we take a broad view of English 
systems in general, we find Mr. Hugh Aylmer’s standing out 
from among them with marked distinctness, in some respects 
differing from all others with wfiich I am acquainted, Mr. 
Aylmer succeeded his father in the possession of a flock of long- 
wool sheep, now familarly known as the West Dereham Long- 
wools. In order to make clear the position that the Shorthorns 
occupy at West Dereham, it is necessary to glance at the farms 
generally, and the flock in particular. At the Abbey Farm, the 
Manor Farm, the White House Farm, Sheep’s Hill (a grazing 
ground of 60 acres in Wereham Parish), and a fen farm adjoining 
his higher land (useful as a reformatory for cows persistently dis¬ 
posed to grow too fat), Mr, Aylmer has altogether 1399 acres 
(his own property, besides some which he lets off), divisible into 
360 acres of permanent grass and 1089 under the plough. The 
four-course system is followed ; steam cultivation in the autumn; 
and about twelve working Devons are kept to plough the fen 
land. The farms adjoin one another, in fact may be called one 
farm, rather more than three miles from end to end; and Mr. 
Aylmer’s residence occupies a conveniently central situation. 

The average rainfall of the district in ordinary years is about 
23 inches. The country is generally low-lying, without hills 
of any considerable height, but gently undulating, unlike the 
dead level of the neighbouring fens, and has the attraction of 
wood, including fine hedge-row trees, and the advantage of well- 
kq>t roads. 

^ The produce of the arable land, it should be understood, does 
not go to the Shorthorns, except that they get sown-grass hay. 
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and sometimes, in winter, cut straw with malt combs; and on the 
other hand the horses share with them the permanent pasture. 
The calculation is 1J cow to the acre in summer. Sheep are 
thick on the ground. The flock numbers on an average about 
1600, but this number of course varies. In the spring the 
number is increased by about 600 lambs; then when the annual 
ram-letting comes, about 180 are publicly disposed of the first 
day, and there is a good deal of private business besides; there 
is also a continuous private trade, and sheep are exported to 
almost every part of the world. Thus the births, sales, lettings, 
and return of rams from hire, make an ever-fluctuating number. 
The herd of Shorthorns, established about thirty years ago, 
and numbering at the time of my last visit, in the early 
summer of this year, between 90 and 100 animals (about 80 
females and 15 bulls), is treated much the same as the flock, 
that is to say, as a part of the produce of the farm which 
must make rent and profit. The principal return from the 
Shorthorns is derived from the sale of bulls, for which there is 
large foreign and colonial as well as British demand, and occa¬ 
sionally by the sale of surplus females. In order to keep up 
the demand for West Dereham bulls, for home or exportation, 
it is necessary, as also with the sheep, to make the personal 
properties of the animals the great aim in breeding. By long 
experience Mr. Aylmer is made fully aware of the importatice 
of having the best blood j and by the same experience he is 
also tau|;ht that without discrimination in its use the best blood 
may soon yield but poor results; the ground laboriously gained 
by selection may easily be lost by mglect of selection; and the 
inherited impetus towards improvement, given by careful culti¬ 
vation, may be destroyed by bad management. The main 
desiderata are—beef and its economical production; constitu¬ 
tion—^healthy, hardy, and robust; early maturity; and milk, 
abundant and rich. Beef, and the frame for beef, take pre¬ 
cedence of milk, but milk is accounted a very desirable and a 
very possible accompaniment of the largest inclination to make 
beef, and of the frame best fitted to carry beef. Good hair and 
skin must be included; indeed they really are included in the 
quality of hardiness, for a sleek, thin-skinned cow, short and 
poor in hair, can never be a hardy cow; and the West Dereham 
cattle, in fact, have thick, mossy, close-set hair during the winter 
months. 1 desire to set forth tliese facts at the outset, not that 
the properties described are peculiar to West Dereham, but 
in order to show the bearing of the management, as it is 
specially designed to maintain the properties to which I refer. 

The calf at birth is allowed to remain with the dam, at least 
in the same box; but there is in the corner a little pen for the 
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calf, in wMch it is kept, having the mother’s companionship, 
though not unrestricted access to her, for the first fortnight. From 
that time the calf has a pen in some other house, sometimes in a 
box to itself, but oftener a compartment in a house with other 
•calves, and is taken to the mother twice in the day, morning and 
evening. If the mother is a deep milker, the herdsman takes from 
her as much milk as he finds she can spare, leaving plenty for the 
calf, which then comes in and clears the udder, so that the calf gets 
the richer strippings,” but does not satiate itself by taking too 
much after a day’s (or a night’s) fasting. Some cows give a 
considerable quantity of milk at each end of the day, besides 
keeping their calves well; others only rear their calves. One 
cow, Mr. Aylmer assured me, yields when in full milk two 
gallons (eight imperial quarts) morning and evening, Le. sixteen 
quarts in the day, before suckling her calf, which is always fat 
when weaned^ There is no inflexible rule, but usually the calf, 
if a heifer, is suckled about six months; if a bull, sometimes 
rather longer. As soon as the calf can be enticed to eat a little 
dry food, it has in its manger a mixture of crushed oats, oilGf(,ke, 
andf ground maize (these ingredients varied in proportion, and 
one or more omitted, so as to tempt the appetite), and sometimes 
a little cut cabbage or tares with the dry food; but it does not do 
much more than flirt with the manger until it reaches the age 
of six or seven weeks, when it begins to eat in earnest, and by 
the time it should be weaned it is pretty well past the necessity 
of having milk, so that there is no checking of growth or loss 
of flesh after weaning. The quantity of milk, too, can be regu¬ 
lated by the quantity taken from the cow before the calf is turned 
in with her, and the calf is thus by easy transition relieved of 
dependence upon its mother. Indeed some calves, particularly 
bulls, are gradually reduced to so small a proportion of nourish- 
meat from the dam, that they grow and thrive faster after they 
are weaned. For a calf a little out of order in health, or not 
thriving quite so well as it might do, a raw egg, occasionally, 
beaten up, shell and all, is found a wholesome addition to its 
diet. ; I have seen this used elsewhere, and have myself used it for 
calves (omitting the shell) with very good effect. The weaned 
calves and all the stock iimoom have water plentifully supplied, 
but not laid, on before them in their boxes. It is laid on to 
tubs in the yard, and thence drawn and carried to the animals 
M required. - 

Formerly Mr. Aylmer had all his cows hand-milked and the 
brought up by bucket, and the system answered very well. 
% changed to the suckling system, not from any faults in 
and pail-feeding system itself, but on account 
of finding men who are equally good milkm. 
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One man would keep the cows up to their milk to any extent, 
while another in a very short time would contrive to dry all the 
cows he milked., Mr. Aylmer prefers to have one regular plan 
and not a mixture of various ways, so when he found the draw¬ 
backs to his first system, he changed entirely to the second, and 
has retained it ever since. 

No difficulty in getting the cows that suckle their calves to 
breed regularly is found at West Dereham Abbey. The reason 
why so many breeders do meet with this difficulty is supposed 
to exist in the continued companionship of cow and calf. If 
ihe calf is allowed to run out with the cow, or to lie in with 
her, the cow, as a rule (a rule, however, by no means without 
exception), is said to be longer in coming to profit again, in 
fact shows no disposition to be fruitful, until the calf is taken 
away; whereas if the cow sees her calf only morning and 
evening, just long enough to feed it, she is virtually in much 
the same circumstances as a hand-milked cow that never sees 
her calf, and she will breed again quite as soon as if milked 
only by hand. The great point, Mr. Aylmer insists, in favour 
of reproductiveness in the case of the female is neoer to let her 
get too fat. If once she is allowed to reach the condition of 
obesity, there is no dependence to be placed upon her as a 
breeder* Reducing in condition may bring her back to her 
duty, but it is a tiresome and risky process, and very uncertain 
in its results. The rule that prevention is better than 
applies with great force to this part of Shorthorn management. 
If one of the West Derdiam cows is observed to be making fat 
too rapidly, a few weeks’ banishment to the purgatorial fen farm 
is the precaution taken; and in the event of a cow obstinately 
growing fat to the destruction of her reproductive powers, she 
is handed over to the butcher, for whose oiSces she has prepared 
herself. Idlers are not permitted to remain in the herd. 

In the treatment of calves, exercise is a matter of the first 
importance for health, and to keep the limbs straight. It also 
has the advantage of promoting docility, by making the calves 
accustomed to the company of the herdsman, and to handling, 
and trains them to step out smartly when required for inspection. 
The calves, therefore, are regularly either led out in a halter 
every day, or turned out to stretch their limbs and take the^ 
airing in the straw-yard. 

No particular season of the year is made the calving-time: it 
is all the year round, and if the ages of bulls do not happen to 
suit the home buyer, they may do for the colonist or the foreigner. 
The calves are~ turned out to grass at six months old, or as near 
, ,that age as possible, according to the time of their birth. The 
calves bom late in the year, or eirly in the new year, go out in 
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bhe summer following. Those born in the spring, summer, or 
3 arly autumn have not age enough for going out the same year, 
but stay indoors (with their daily allowance of exercise as stated) 
over the first winter. All calves, male or female, are setoned 
In the dewlap in the spring. The heifers are allowed to breed 
as soon as they will after they are fifteen months old, bringing 
their first calves at a little over two years old. If delayed 
beyond this age, they are found to be not so ready to breed, and 
sometimes altogether fail, from their hereditary tendency to 
fatten. It is not so easy to keep them down in condition as to 
make them fat. 

The cattle are separated and assorted in ages, for the sake of 
appearance. In one field, or yard, or range of sheds, according 
to the time of the year, will be found the large heifer^calves; in 
another the yearlings; elsewhere the two-year-old heifers, and so 
forth, up to the ponderous old dams of the herd, often showing 
large, square, distended udders. For one week before calving the 
cows are kept'indoors, their only food being long hay and &an. 

The housing is exceedingly good, and so arranged as to work 
in with the system of training animals to a hardy life, without 
that reckless and needless exposure, injurious to health and 
extravagantly wasteful of both the animal and its food, which 
some stock-owners call ** making cattle hardy.” The younger 
heifers have open-sided boxes, a yard with sheds, or boxes with 
a separate yard to each. Most of the cows are housed in boxes 
round the yards, and nearly all lie separately, so as not to knock 
each other about. The whole of the stock lie indoors at night 
in winter, the district being too wet for even the heifers to lie 
out. Usually from about the end of April to the end of October 
or beginning of November (depending upon the season) the 
cows lie out at night During the summer months they get 
grass only; in winter, long hay if hay happens to be plentiful; 
if not, cut hay and straw mix^. They have no roots, but go 
out to grass every day in winter. If the ground is clear of snow 
they thus get a little picking of grass; while the snow lies, they 
have no green food, yet th^ air and exercise keep them in health, 
and they can help themselves to water ad libitum. In noticing 
the treatment of Shorthorns in Aberdeenshire, I have referred to 
a prevailing impression that there is some connection between 
an abundant crop of turnips together with a short crop of straw, 
and calf-casting. Mr. Aylmer’s opinion is confirmatory of the 
belief that too large a proportion of turnips has a tendency to 
cause abortion, and, as we have seen, his cows have no roots at 
sdl; while, as a sheep-breeder, he most positively maintains that 
is the danger of giving turnips to ewes during preg- 
, that he never allows his in-lamb ewes to have any. Par 
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contra^ however, I must refer to the very common practice of 
letting the ewes for lambing take their place on the turnips with 
the rest of the flock, and the absence of abortion (except from 
ordinary casualties) in countless places where this is customary. 
The very day I last left West Dereham Abbey I went into the 
heart of the arable district between Cambridge and Newmarket, 
and there, as elsewhere, the breeding ewes have turnips regularly^ 
and no such idea as that the ordinary use of turnips endangers 
the foetus is entertained by the principal flockmasters. Frosted 
turnips, no doubt, are injurious to cattle; and such an over* 
proportion of turnips as will cause an undue distension of the 
rumen must necessarily be dangerous during pregnancy. 

All the boxes for the cattle are well drained, and in those 
places which are not open-sided sheds, or with mere railing to 
keep the animals in, great attention is paid to the admission of 
plenty of air and light. The calves’ mangers are high at the 
back and low in front, sectionally hot-house shaped, divided 
into three or sometimes four compartments, and placed back up 
to the gangways, so that they are easily replenished with food 
as the herdsman passes. To admit of this being done the more 
readily, the side of the box which forms the back of the manger 
is of convenient height to reach over from the outside; and to 
prevent accident, a curved iron bar goes from the wall over the 
manger from one end, into the side of the box at the other 
•end, and it is just high enough above the manger to allow the 
calf to feed, and not so high as to permit it to get its fore-li^ 
into the manger and so make, a step up for a leap over into the 
gangway. Wheat-straw is preferrM to barley-straw for bedding* 
In some places, where the cows lie chiefly in byres, I have found 
the contrary, wheat-straw being unquestionably the right bedding 
for horses, but barley-straw considered better for cows, because 
softer and more easily and evenly spread in the stall. The 
objection to it is a belief entertained that it harbours parasites. 

The bulls (as a rule, which may have exceptions in the case 
of restless bulls, in the habit of pounding the walls and doors 
with their heads) are kept loose in their toxes and led out ibr 
exercise. Each bull has about half-a-boshel of roots in the day; 
and long bay in the winter, cut cabbages and tares, instead of 
hay, in the summer, until the mangolds come. The daily 
allowance of oilcake is about 1 lb.; an aged bull in service wiU 
probably have 2 lbs. in winter, none in summer. 

Ireland. 

After seeing in succession the English and Scotch herds, 
1 crossed to Ireland to compare the systems of management 
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already noted with those practised in some parts of the south of 
Ireland. The line from Waterford in the south-east to Tralee 
in the south-west passes within easy distances from the properties 
of Mr. Gumbleton of Glanatore, on the borders of the counties 
of Waterford and Cork, Mr, Downing of Ashfield, and Mr. 
Welsted of Bally water, in the latter county; and near Tralee 
is Ardfert Abbey, the seat of Mr. Crosbie, in the county Kerry. 
All these are homes of very well-known Shorthorn herds. Mr. 
Gumbleton has been for some years a successful exhibitor at 
the leading shows in Ireland, and has taken the honours also of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the Bath and 
West of England Society. There are scarcely, however, in the 
management of the Glanatore herd any special details to bring 
into very prominent notice. The cows, generally, are in healthy 
breeding condition, not overfed; some, indeed, decidedly poor; 
and even those which had been exhibited, by no means too fat 
for breeding. They were but at grass with the rbst. The 
calves, I thought, might be better kept, with advantage. They 
were all in low condition. ; 

I am not advocating the forcing of young stock intended for 
breeding. If it is necessary to force cattle for exhibition, let 
the forced animals be sacrifices, to demonstrate the capabilities 
of their kindred. Surely one may question the wisdom of 
using too freely the actual descendants of animals fed to gross 
obesity, if it is desirable to keep up the constitution of the Short¬ 
horn, and a fair proportion of lean flesh to the fat. Artificially 
produced characteristics become hereditary; and for this 
very reason I would advocate the liberal rearing of calves. 
Cattle reared in poverty for several generations degenerate 
to the unimproved type. There is the skin, and if you put 
your hand upon it you are uncomfortably conscious of the near¬ 
ness of the bones. Cattle, on the other hand, in each successive 
generation ‘^overwhelmed with prosperity” from their birth, 
have the skin lined only by that which would melt away before 
the fire. 

Mr. Gumbletqn^s views on Shorthorn management are so 
forcibly expressed in the Preface to his printed private Cata¬ 
logue of 1878, and there is so much in his remarks worth 
considering, that a passage or two may be usefully extracted. 
His great object, he explains, was to find out whether valuable 
Shorthorns, if treated as ordinary cattle, would prove their 
superiority. “ Was this breeding a rich man’s fancy, or would 
it pay the tenant-farmer? Glanatore is, for the greater part, 
poor, light land, at a considerable elevation; the cows get no 
attificisd feeding (com and cake) after they are one year old. 
Though they do not look so blooming as might please some 
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people’s taste, it is found they breed regularly, are very healthy, 
and, when beef is required, a few months’ feeding makes them 
fit for the butcher. Doubtless, a herd kept in high condition 
will look splendid, as meat will hide numerous faults, but costs 
a fortune, for no use except to please the eye.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Gumbleton maintains that the results of his experimetit 
have proved “ that good blood is, of money-value; that there is 
no occasion to spend a fortune in keeping a herd in showyaisd 
condition, even to win high showyard honours; and that in 
whatever position a well-bred Shorthorn is placed, she will hold 
a higher place than any ordinary cow.” ' • 

Next to Glanatore, in order of distance westward, is Ashfield, 
about a mile from the town of Fermoy, pleasantly situated in the 
JBlackwater valley. Mr. Downing’s herd, although not what is 
called a show herd, has sent out animals distinguished at the 
leading shows of the three countries. The peculiarity in the 
treatment of his calves is that while the heifer-calves are sucMed 
for six or seven months, the bull-calves are reared by the pail. 
The heifer-calves are turned out to their dams twice a-day, or in 
favourable weather allowed to run with them in the pasture. Some 
of the cows being very good milkers, and having much more than 
the calf could take, are milked while the calf sucks, that being, as 
remarked before, the time at which the cow most readily, yields 
her milk to the hand. At about a month old, when the caWes,. 
male and, female, begin to taste anything put in the mahger, 
they are supplied w^ith a little dry food—^cake and finelyrcrushed 
mai 2 se and oats. As they grow older, and the winter season 
comes on, they and the cows all have pulped r6ots, cut^ toaw 
or hay (sometimes mixed), and crushed oats, with Indian-meal 
or malt-combs. When the soft turnips and swedes are finished 
and mangolds take their place, it is found that maltK^ombs are 
usefully corrective of the purgative effect of mangoldsi The 
cows not suckling their calves are milked twice a-day. I,n 
winter the yearling heifers stay indoors, but the cows, kept in 
boxes, are turned out every fine day for exercise and to graze. 
During the summer season, of course, they go out to grass. The 
whole herd is in nice even condition \ nothing gross or overfed., 
The bulls have bran and crushed oats, with hay in winter 'and, 
cut green food~vetches and clover and rye-grass—during the 
season. The principal stock-bull (the one at present in service, 
a well-known show bull formerly, but now a hale and an active 
animal of nearly nine years) goes out every day with the cow4. 
The Ashfield, estate Ues, between two rivers, yet, except for 
those who are fortunate enough to have their land on one or 
.other of the rivers, water is scarcer Mr. Downing has, how¬ 
ever, the advantage of the solitary spring found between tlite 
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rivers, and from this he has enlarged an excellent watering- 
place, invaluable to him for his herd. 

Ballywater, near Castletownroche, lies about three miles to 
the north, or right of the line of railway, as the route already 
specified is continued. Mr. Welsted^s herd was founded more than 
thirty years ago, and retains direct descendants of some of the 
animals originally purchased. For many years specimens of 
his cattle were successfully exhibited; but the practice of show¬ 
ing has been long discontinued, and the whole herd is now kept 
in very moderate breeding condition. For the last eighteen 
years the young bulls, any surplus heifers from the old pedigree 
families, and sometimes a few heifers bred up from good, useful 
stodc, imported from England, crossed with the pedigree bulls, 
have been sold annually by auction. The object, therefore, is 
to make the herd increase as much as possible, while keeping it 
up to a standard of breeding and of excellence high enough 
for practical purposes, to insure a demand for the produce. 
For upwards of twenty years the bulls used as sires have been 
hired ifiroha England. The calves are suckled until about twenty- 
four hours old, but are not left with their dams. They are then 
hand-fed, a moderate quantity of new milk being given, and this 
is gradually reduced as they take other food. They have then 
grass in the day and hay and roots at night, the roots are cut 
into finger-slices, and each calf has about a handful of crushed, 
roughly-ground, or bruised—never fine-ground—oats, thrown 
over the sliced roots. There are occasional exceptions to the 
hand-rearing system. Late calves, for instance, are often 
suckled, and there are sometimes other circumstances in which 
it is found best to let the cow rear her calf; hut, as a rule, 
where reasons for the contrary do not exist, the cow after the 
first full day is hand-milked, and the calf fed from the pail 5 
afterwards from the rack and manger, until of age to go out to 
grass. The heifers often lie’out during the second winter, and 
the programme for the rest of their time is plain and hardy 
living, with constant discharge of the duties of motherhood, or 
the butcher’s poleaxe. Fertility, like dairy and grazing pro¬ 
perties, may be promoted by judicious management; but the 
importance of selection, as a part of management, should never 
be overlooked. Here, again, we are on border-land. The 
subjects of breeding and management are so joined together, 
that it is impossible to traverse either without entering upon 
the confines of the other. 

Mr. W. Talbot Crosbie^s herd at Ardfert Abbey, county Kerry, 
was founded in the year ISll. For the Ifeist twenty-eight years 
the young bulls have be4iksold by annual auction, and females 
hSve been sold privately or hj atlOtloS) whenever the herd has out** 
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grown the accommodation of the land and buildings. The aim 
has been to produce bulls, and cows for breeding bulls, of a high 
class; and in the management, therefore, the beef-making and 
dairy properties of the Shorthorn have been kept in view, not 
for immediate profit from the sale of fat cattle, or of milk and 
butter, but in order to make the living produce of the herd 
valuable to stockowners, who seek profit from those sources. 
The herd has been successfully represented in the showyard; 
and although Mr. Crosbie has ceased to exhibit, cattle bred 
by him, the offspring of bulls from Aldfert are still constantly 
winners at some of the principal shows. The averages of 
his sales of bulls have risen considerably within the last few 
years, and at each of the three last sales, during the great period 
of agricultural depression, averages of from 50?. to over 63?. 
have been realised. The readiness to make beef is the first 
object. Milk, although secondary, is considered of great im-* 
portance. Some of the cows are capital milkers, the majority 
fairly good milkers, considering their wealth of flesh; and 
Mr. Crosbie never had a cow that could not rear her own calf, 
except in one or two cases, when all the quarters of the udder 
have been lost from inflammation, commonly called ‘‘ garget.” 
Most of the cows, besides rearing their calves, have a good 
surolus for the house; but of this more by-and-by. 

The Ardfert estate lies chiefly on the Limestone and Carbon-^ 
iferotis Limestone; not much above the sea, the country being 
nearly level ifrom Tralee ^Tra-Lee, by interpretation, Strand-^f- 
the-Lee), about six miles distant. The land is a good alluvial soil, 
and the temperature equal, snow seldom lying twenty-four hoiirs 
on the ground, and ice strong enough to bear being seldom seen. 
I am unable to give the statistics of the rainfall at Ardfert; but 
it is not so great as at Tralee. Wheat grows splendidly^ Alto¬ 
gether about 300 acres of pasture are in hand: but a sheep-walk 
of 40 acres must be deducted, leaving about 260 acres of excel¬ 
lent grass-land and 136 of arable, for the general stock of the 
farm. The buildings, including hay- and corn-barns, the latter 
built of concrete, with a special feature in the concrete roofs,, 
are most conveniently arranged, so that the men distributing 
tbe food and bedding to, the cattle work from a centre, where 
the turnips, and the straw-, hay- and sheaf-lofts are placed. A 
travelling truck on rails expedites the men’s labour, and all is 
under cover, an important matter in a wet climate., In the 
main building are the? young bulls for the yearly auction (after 
they are taken from their dams), and any other young stock 
that may need extra keep, and in the wings are the breeding 
stock. Old and young are kept almost entirely in boxes. There 
is tying-up room for only 14 head; but box-accommodation for 
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122, so that the buildings can cover 136. The boxes have venti¬ 
lation at the top, and “ day-doors ” or gates to admit a plentiful 
supply of air during the warmer hours ; solid doors to close at 
night, if the weather should be cold enough to make the animals 
need that protection. In the case of the cows and bulk of the 
young stock, one side of the box is generally open to the weather. 
With the exception of the yearling heifers and young bulls, 
sorted in pairs, and the calves in what we may call the nursery, 
in threes, the animals, although together as riegards the food— 
their boxes adjoining and the truck-line passing down the 
middle of the buildings—are separate as regards each other ; so 
that when one is removed no excitement is caused among the 
rest. ^The boxes are numbered, and the lines of boxes are dis- 
tih^shed by alphabetical letters, for ready reference to the 
T^hireabouts of any particular animal. The first calving cow 
of the season is put in box No.T, the second in No. 2, and so 
forth. The steading Has a Turkish bath, very successfully used 
for ^anj aninkals that happen to take cold. Ccmcrete cisterns 
cbntain a plehtiM supply of water. Besides the boxes fot .the 
Stkkiboms^ stable room for seven horses is provided. 

’The hend at the time of my visit, in the middle of June, 
•eoneisted of 116 pedigree Shorthorns of both sexes and all ages, 
and, as no special causes of extra increase or diminution existed, 
this may be taken as about the usual number for the time of year. 
The service of the cows begins in February, and no cow sees the 
bull after October. Most of the calves are born in December, 
or early in January; so that the period between January and 
the spring sale, about the end of March, would be the time 
when its number is strongest. The 116 may be divided thus: 
females, exclusive of sucking calves, 79; heifer-calves, 10; 
bull-calves, 24; and stock bulls, 3. Usually from 40 to 50 
<^f the cows and heifers calve within the year. The calves are 
suckled, and all run out with the cows as soon as they are turned 
oiii to grass, the heifer-calves, until weaned, remaining with 
them. The weaning of the heifers takes place when the cows 
ar^ taken indoors in the autumn; but this additional rule is 
adsb observed—^that no calf is ever allowed to be with the cow 
after she is six months in-calf. The bull-calves are brought in 
as soon as they begin to be troublesome in the field, and are put, 
in pairs, into their boxes. Much stress is laid upon this system 
of pairing them, and keeping the same two always together until 
the sale. The dams are brought in to sifckle them twice a-day 
the weaning-time. The^ bulls get other food as soon as 
th^y brought in; the heifers not untiT takbn indoors in 
the^ Autumn, and very little then. The food of both is pulped 
turnip^ plmn hay and a mixture of linseed-cake, decorticated 
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cotton-cake, oats, and bran in the following proportions, divided 
into four equal parts:—^Two of linseed-cake, one of cotton-cake, 
and one of crushed oats and bran. No hard-and-fast line is 
observed as to the quantity given to each animal. The bulls 
get more or less, according to size; the heifers, as we have 
seen, only a little, as a sort of relish; but the needs of each are > 
carefully watched, and more or less food allowed accordingly^ 
No milk is given to either bulls or heifers after they are weaned. 
At 5 o’clock every evening and 7 in the morning, women go ' 
round among the suckling cows and take any accumulated milk. 
While the majority of the cows are in full milk and their calves 
young, from 100 to 200 gallons of milk come into the house in 
the course of one month. The quantity, of course, diminishes 
as the calves require more and the cows yield less; but this 
yield in excess of the calves* sustenance implies the existence 
of milk-productiveness, which might be largely cultivated by. 
regular and frequent milking (say three times a-^day) and 
restriction of the calves* access to their dams. 

The cows, with their calves, and the younger females, are 
generally turned out, night and day, before the 1st of April. 
This year, the spring being cold and backward, some were 
brought in at night until after that time. The autumn weather 
being usually open and rqild, they are not taken in until late 
in November or early in December. 

In the winter the breeding cows get nothing but, straw,, 
turnips and water, until they calve, except for about a week 
before calving, when they get scalded bran. Soon after calving, 
their warm bran mashes nre discontinued, and they have hay, 
turnips, and bran wetted with cold water. If, as is some¬ 
times the case, a calving cow has become on this \Qrdinary keep 
very fat,, a little linseedroil is given to her on pulped turnips. 
As a rule, very little, if any, m^icine is given. Regulation of 
the system by the diet is preferred to physic. No cake is given 
to breeding cows, but if, as is not usual, a yearling heifer hap¬ 
pens to be in-calf, she has, if she seems to need it, a little oil¬ 
cake to keep up her strength and condition. In the ordinary 
way, the heifer live their second winter on straw and turnips. 
It is noticed, .however, at Ardfert (contrary to most English 
experience) that yearling heifers are shy of breeding, that about 
one-half of those which have the chance do not prove in-calf, 
and nearly all the remainder take a yearns hoUday after the first 
calf. It is only, indeed, in the case of yearlings that have bred 
(i.e. become mothers when about two years old) that any diffi¬ 
culty as to breeding is found. The suckling cows breed again 
regularly, as a rule within the year, although those which have 
heifer-calves are accompanied by their calves night and day^ 
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Generally, the evidence I have collected tells the other way? 
that cows allowed to have their calves running out with them, 
or living in the same box with them, do not readily breed 
again until the calf is weaned; but the particulars gathered 
from the Ardfert farm-books afford very positive testimony, 
extending over a long course of years, so far as the Ardfert cattle 
are concerned. The explanation I cannot attempt to offer, but 
these are the facts. Taking dates of the produce of ten cows, 
whose average age at the date of last calving was ten years and 
one month, I find that their average produce was eight calves 
each, average at date of first calving two years and ten months, 
and average length of time between the birth of the first and of 
the last calf, seven years ,and three months. These cows are all 
now in the herd, and, so far as I know, continuing to breed ? 
several of them are by no means old cows, and Bte likely to breed 
for many years; while others may in all probability yield each 
another calf or two. Extending the calculation to cows that had 
passed out of the herd, I arrived at similar results, but found a 
greater average of calves, and of age at birth of last calf, because 
Ihe fall life of several of the cows came into the account, which 
was not the case in taking ten old and middle-aged cows from 
the herd as it stands. I may further illustrate the breeding 
power of tibe herd by taking (from the same source, the Ardfert 
farm-books) the last few years’ records of the number of breeding 
cows in the herd, and the number of living calves produced by 
them. The following table includes, in the column for the 
number of calves, only such as were actually reared beyond what 
may be called infancy. Losses beyond that period are rare, and 
the figures show, not only ample reproductiveness in the herd, 
but also a very small percentage of losses among the calves at or 
soon after birth. When the number of calves reared is in excess 
of the number of cows in-calf, the difference (as is obvious) is 
in consequence of one or more of the cows producing twins. 
One cow had bred twins four times. 


Tear. Ctnro lii-calf> Calves resied. 

1872 . 49 51 

1873 . 62 40 

1874 . 46 46 

1875 .. , .. .. 88 . 40 

1876 . 46 48 

1877 . 40 41 

1878 . 41 40 

1879 . 41 41 


,363 847 

excepting loisses urMcK were compensated the birth 
»f twins, thcare was a total loss of only six calves in eight years-. 
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or of not quite 1 calf out of 44 per annum. The figures for 
1880 were not completed when I took these memoranda; hut so* 
far as the calves were born (and all immediately entered in 
the books) the figures appeared to be about the average of the 
preceding eight years. 

Conclusion, 

In reviewing the various systems of management in different 
districts and circumstances, one cannot fail to remark the occa* 
sionally contradictory character of the evidence presented con¬ 
cerning matters of fact. In one herd, the early breeding of 
heifers is considered inimical to their strength and growth, and 
even affects unfavourably, at least for a time, their breeding 
powers; in another herd, heifers will be shy to breed, or will 
not breed at all, unless they are brought to service early. In 
one herd, cows do not breed again until their calves are weaned; 
in another, the suckling of her calf does not throw the cow one 
day later. With regard to this question, the weight of evidence 
appears to be in favour of the suggestion that it is rather the 
companionship of the calf, than the fact that the cow is milked 
by it instead of by the hand, that delays the cow’s breeding; 
but on the other hand th^re is—^for instance, at Ardfert (where 
all the events in the herd are minutely recorded, and accurate 
statistics are accordingly afforded by the books)—^the fact of 
cows breeding regularly within the year, while those which have 
heifer-oalves are never parted from them until the final weaning,. 
when the calf is seven, eight, or nine months old, and those 
which produce males do not lose their society until the young 
bulls become troublesome, and this can scarcely be before they 
are at least three or four months old, when in most cases the 
dam is again safe in-calf. To the obvious answer that delay 
occurs because the cow is not sufficiently watched, and that 
while the calf is with her she needs closer watching than if it 
were away, one may draw argument for a rejoinder from the 
example of Holker, where the utmost viplaitce is exercised, and 
yet the cows that suckle their calves do not readily breed again. 
The explanation of these contradictions is perhaps not very easily 
to Ibe found; but I would submit that we must seek it in local 
conditions. Perhaps there are in the climate or the land at Ard¬ 
fert, or in some circumstances of the breeding, conditions which 
do not exist at Holker, favourable to the reproductiveness of 
nursing-mothers. A friend writing from the north of Irel^d, 
without reference to my present inquiries, in fact, some time 
before I had any idea of writing upon this subject in the 
♦Journal,’ mentioned that the soil or climate of his particular 
district appeared to be peculiarly favourable to the fertility of 
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cattle, for there was very seldom the least trouble in getting 
animals to breed. Writing a few months later, the same corre¬ 
spondent said that the season of last year had been exception¬ 
ally bad in that respect, an unusually large jaumber of cows 
having returned to the bull. The remarks in both letters applied 
not only to the Shorthorns, but to the common stock of the 
country. That air and pasture have much to do with this is 
notorious, and a change will often do that which no amount 
of management in one place can ejffect. The late Mr. S. E. 
Bolden’s success, especially his extraordinary good fortune in 
raising a family from old Duchess 51st—a speculative purchase 
at’a risk-price—and numerous offspring from some old Warlaby 
cows bought as doubtful breeders, was attributed in great, mea¬ 
sure the facility he had for changing his cows about between 
Springfield Hall and his sea-side farm of Bed !l^nk. 1 cannot 
dismiss the impression, I will not say conclusion, although it 
almost amounts to belief, that there is in the air of Ardfert, which 
is near the coast, and probably in the richness of the gra^land, 
something to account for the apparently exceptional readiness of 
ihejsudkling cows, whose calves actually live with them, to breed 
agadm My i own experience of the suckling verme the hand¬ 
milking system is, bOke that of Mr. Drewry at Holker, Messrs. 
Gaitskell at Hall Santon, and many others, strongly in favour 
of the latter as regards the readiness of cows to breed again; yet 
the land upon which the Shorthorns at Lune Bank were kept is 
some of the richest grass-land in the North of England. With 
regard to the early breeding of heifers, on the same land, 
the ssifest plan by far was always to let them breed early. If 
they were not in-calf before they were two years old, I gene¬ 
rally had trouble with them. From fifteen to twenty months, 
according to size and strength, was the usual time for beginning; 
and I did not find that heifers which were mothers at two 
years of age were in any way injured, in either early or after 
life. There was another point, besides. Cattle of a heavy, flesh¬ 
making sort, on good grazing land, could not be got to milk 
unless they bred early. When they brought their first calves at 
two or two-and-a-half years old, they seldom failed as milkers; 
and they, were at any time ready enough to make flesh when 
reqmred, often when not required to do so. 

But in addition to. contradictory evidence on matters of fact, 
we have to deal with contradictory opinions upon questions of 
expediency. For instance, the diy food for young stock— 
abmdd the- corn be merely crushed bruised, or should it be 
fine-gfonnd ?, I have stated the pr<;tctice of diffiprent breeders; 

will ^aw his own^ condusionsi The turnip queslion# 
in conuecsrion with abortion, is one on which wide differences of 
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opinion exist. As turnips are largely used for sheep, it may be 
useful to quote from one or two competent authorities upon 
sheep-management. Mr. Henry Woods, of Merton, in his 
Lecture on the ‘ Diseases of Sheep ’ (published as a pamphlet), 
page 35, referring to abortion in a flock of ewes, says: “ Feeding 
will, I believe, be found to be the main cause, especially feeding 
on turnips, as is done on some of our large flock farmsand he 
considers that << we do not give sufficient dry food to counteract 
the evil effects of turnip-feeding.’^ He is here alluding to the 
practice of “ feeding our ewes wholly on turnips,” Mr. Woods 
also introduces his impression about the effect of turnips grown 
from superphosphate of lime used as manure. But this opens 
up too wide a question for discussion here. I have asked of 
several sheep-breeders, in various parts of the country, their 
experience of the effects of feeding in-lamb ewes upon turnips. 
As their answers seem to throw some light upon the subject as 
regards cattle, and to suggest how and why turnips may be 
dangerous food, I will introduce one or two of their remarks. 
The first of the following extracts is from the letter of a member 
of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
well known as a breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Oxfordshire 
Down sheep—^Mr, Charles Howard, of Biddenham. “ We avoid 
as much as possible putting sheep upon turnips previous to 
lambing, as we do not consider them healthy food. I have 
kn6wn ewes when fed for some time on turnips bring dead 
lambs, but, as a rule, they go their full time. The Iambs are 
suffocated by too much water, produced by the turnips, awumu- 
lating in the womk I should advise that ewes, previous to 
lambing, be run upon grass; but when this is not practicable, 
and turnips must be used, they should have a plentiful supply 
of dry food, corn and cake. I do not think that cows in-^f 
would be injured by a moderate supply of roots.” Mr. Thomas 
Bushby, the Southdown breeder^ of West Preston Manor,• in 
Sussex, says: I think it would be very difficult to cause abor^ 
tion by genuine feeding. My experience has been that frosted 
turnips are dangerous without dry food, and that no animal 
should come upon turnips very empty, or ravenous for food. 
Doubtless indigestion is a great cause of abortion, and indi¬ 
gestion is caused by the animals being over-fed at one time, 
and under-fed at another; so that the animal is sometimes 
very hungry, and, after feeding, cannot digest its food., Many 
persons have an impression that sheep may have too many 
turnips before lambing. I think the danger is from this want 
of discretion in the feeder. Regularity to five minutes should 
be strictly observed; and the manger should always.be cleared 
up; that is, that the animal should not be over-£^, and after 
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its time of feeding have food before it—a thing we should 
greatly dislike ourselves. With a good feeder the animals lick 
the manger out; with a bad one the manger is always partly 
full ” Mr. Bushby adds, that ewes in-lamb, in the latter part 
of the season, are penned in the field with the ewes that have 
lambs, and have turnips at their pleasure by day, and dry food 
at night. He has seldom known them cast their iambs, and 
his impression is that this is because they are never over-filled, 
and never too long without food. But the tied-up animal will 
loathe the food it is always breathing over. Punctuality, with 
judgment to gauge the capacity of each animal, he considers 
very necessary; and, as the most frequent cause of abortion, 
mentions sudden fright—^from the discharge of a gun, a dog 
jumping over a wall, the steam from an engine, or anything 
dse which startles the animals. All this, those know who have 
cvOT closely watched Shorthorns, is applicable to cattle; and 
another cause of abortion is neglect in allowing dead rabbits, rats, 
rooks, or crows, or any decomposing animal matter, to lie about 
the land. Cattle, especially when in a breeding state, are keenly 
sensitive to bad smells. Neglected gateways and waterings 
places, where heavy cows have to to3 and strain themselves 
through knee-deep mud or clay, are also dangerous. 

Some breeders separate calves from the mothers for the sake 
of the cows, that the cows may the more readily breed again; 
other breeders do it for the sake of the calves. This is the 
more important in the case of calves whose dams are deep 
milkers, for it is of no use to talk .about bringing up calves in 
the “ natural ” way when the cow’s yield of milk so far exceeds 
that of 3. cow in her natural state. A yield of five or six gallons 
a day is known only under highly artificial conditions; and to 
give a calf unrestricted access to such a supply would be to 
place it in great danger. In some places, if the cow is a deep 
milker, the calf is put in a little railed-o£F comer of her box, 
where she can see and lick it, but not feed it. The instinct of 
the cow to lick the calf should not be overlooked. The bloomy 
appearance of suckled calves is partly due to this motherly 
attention, and the licking along the calf s spine, which the cow, 
with her rasp of a tongue, gives her calf immediately after birth, 
has evidently an important meaning- All careful managers, 
when the calves are not reared by the cow, take care,to imitate 
this process, rubbing well over the spine with a wisp of straw. 
This not only dries the calf and prevents its taking cold, but 
evidently strengthens it; and ♦the calf, if a healthy one at full 
time, xei^onds to the rubbing by vigorous efforts, soon succ^sful, 
to gain its feet. The calf, penned off in a corner of the cow’s 
box, is admitted to her for its meals so many times a-day. 
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The most common practice is three times a-day while it is very 
young, twice when a little older; but there are differences of 
opinion about this: some managers, remembering that in a 
wild or natural state the calf would suck often, prefer to continue 
the three times a-day j others, observing that while the wild cow 
yields to her calf frequent small quantities, the domesticated cow, 
unless a very bad milker, gives hers an ample meal, contend that 
three times sucking does not allow the calf plenty of time 
between the first and second, or second and third feed, to digest 
the milk. Then there is the system, which recognises both these 
views, of admitting the calf three times a-day, and regulating the 
quantity it gets by milking the cow while the calf sucks. When 
companionship of cow and calf without unrestricted access of the 
calf to the udder is desired, and the corner pen is not practicable, 
a basket-work muzzle is sometimes put upon the calf; but, after 
all, this seems a tantalising expedient, and it is questionable 
whether separation, with occasional access to one another, is 
not better for both cow and calf. To keep animals as free as 
possible from annoyance of ail kinds is one of the principal 
rules of every well-managed herd. Any circumstance that frets, 
or fidgets, or disturbs, is opposed to thriving, and therefore 
wasteful of food. The wear and tear of “ worry ” taxes the food 
intended to form bone, muscle, or fat. Where the cow is hand- 
milked, and suckles her calf besides, would it not be wise to 
milk before the calf sucks? The calf, then, would get the richer 
strippings, and the cow be thoroughly dried each time—a matter 
of great importance. If milked after the calf has sucked, she is 
not always inclined to yield her milk to the last drop. 

Probably among breeders of Shorthorns there are none who 
have paid more attention to the subject of management than 
Mr. E. A. Fawcett, of Childwick Hall, near St. Albans. What¬ 
ever differences of opinion may exist as to the expediency of his 
practice (and we must always make allowance for possible local 
reasons for or against any particular rule of management), there 
can be no question that every part of the subject has been care¬ 
fully considered by him, and that whatever he does with his catde, 
right or wrong, he is able instantly to, give his reason for doing 
it; and that reason is always the outcome of deliberate thofu^ht. 
In a recent conversation with Mr. Fawcett upon the suckung 
system which he adopts, I found him strongly opposed to the 
plan of allowing the calf to run out with the cow in the field, for 
the following reasons i— {h) If the cow is a great milker, the calf 
sucks from perhaps only one quarter, or it may be two quarters, 
of the udder; the two or three untouched quarters harden (or 
^‘stone,^^ as a local term rather expressively descrites it), and 
there is consequent danger of garget. (2.) The calf 
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gets over-heated, lies down, gets chilled, takes cold, and (pos¬ 
sibly) dies. (3.) The calf helps itself to too much milic and too 
often, disturbing the process of digestion ; it becomes feverish, 
and perhaps dies, the danger being greatly aggravated when the 
dam is a deep milker. (4.) The cow, on coming indoors to be 
milked or stripped of surplus milk, will not yield her milk to 
the hand unless the calf happens to suck at the same time^ 
(5.) The cow usually will not breed again so soon as if the calf 
is kept away from , her except at suckling-time. Mr. Fawcett’s 
success in management, as regards the fertility of his herd and 
. immunity from disease and loss, is extraordinary: I have said 
that he rears the calves upon the suckling system, but this is not 
invariably adopted, for when a heifer cisdves at a Very early age, 
and before she has got plenty of size and strength to enable her 
to bring up her calf without injury to herself, the calf is taken 
from her and brought up on skim-milk, boiled in a veis^sel 
plunged in a larger vessel containing water, so that there is no 
direct action of the fire upon it. The milk is then allowedttp 
cool, and, when required for use, warmed up to new-milk tm- 
perature. There is some evaporation of the watery part of the 
milk, which becomes therefore more condensed nourishment. 
The same process of boiling the-milk is understood to destroy 
the infectious power in the milk of cows in foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

The objection to frequency of calves’ feeding is perhaps based 
partly upon analogy; and it is worth while to consider how far 
analogy exists between the human subject and the ox. For 
mankind, the rule, briefly and forcibly,set forth by Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson—^in that popular treatise on the skin by which so much 
was done to extend the use of soap and water—^is *^to let that 
patient drudge, the stomach, alone during its three hours of 
labour and one of rest; to put nothing more into it while the 
mill is at work, nor when it is in repose gathering its strength 
for another grind. Tease it not, fret it not, if you would keep it 
.in good humour; and without its good humour, alas for yours 1” 
We should, nevertheless, remember man’s food goes directly into 
the true mill, while the ox has a macerating paunch, and two 
pother stomachs before the fourth or digesting stomach is reached; 
and continuous eating, for a long time, is the natural habit of 
the ox. Still, to a certain extent, the analogy may hold good. 
The same principle, also, which makes a great variety of food 

oiie meal, and continuous sameness of food, injurious to the 
human subject, may be taken as a guide for the management of 
ca^e ,5 and if so,‘how injurious to the health ofap animal must 
,be that forcing in , which it is pocessaiy to tempt the animal’s 
app^te by tasty mixtures! In pail-feoding, the risk of unequal 
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quantities of milk—^sometimes warm, sometimes cold—^being 
given, seems great, and calls for attention and care. Cleanliness 
of the feeding^pail is also a matter of the greatest importance. * 

According to Gulley, one great difficulty in his day was to 
avoid what was called lyery ” flesh, a sort of black lean, “ as 
black and coarse-grained as horse-flesh,” often abundant, but of 
bad quality and lacking the desired intermixture of fat. An 
opposite difficulty besets us now. The modern tendency is to 
excess of fat and scarcity of lean, so that animals when in poor 
condition are light-fleshed, and when in high condition are 
useful chiefly to the soap-bofler; and as the results of civilisation 
and education descend from human parent to child, and even 
acquired habits and peculiarities of manner are frequently trans¬ 
mitted to descendants—^in the brute creation propensities arti¬ 
ficially established become a heritable part of the animal’s nature. 
Hence, as I have before suggested, the incalculable importance 
of management in relation to breeding for improvement. 

Instinct has been described as inherited experience; so breed 
may be called inherited culture. Good land, careful manage¬ 
ment, the selection of animals which gave the largest and 
readiest return in milk and beef in proportion to the quantity of 
food consumed, and the rejection of animals inclining to the 
opposite of these characteristics, combined to produce what, we 
call the Improved Shorthorn. This selection, no doubt, to 
•a great extent .unstudied, at least as to the results towards which 
it was tending. The farmer kept for his breeding stock the 
.heifers that best pleased him as thrivers and milkers, and 
weeded out those which cumbered the ground; just as his wife 
stuck to the pullets that proved good.layers, and twisted the 
necks of all that could not earn their keep. Each farmer, doing 
the best he could for himself, probably thought little, if he ever 
thought at all, of the advantages which he was heaping up for 
posterity. The extraordinary powers of production thus ^ti- 
vated through long generations became hereditary ; so strongly 
hereditary, indeed, that they may survive much abuse And 
neglect, but they are not indestructible. ‘‘Strains of blood” 
are sometimes spoken of as if they were specific elements, 
analogous to elements in chemistry, alwAy^ certain to produce, 
in stated combinations, foreknown results; but have not many 
stock-breeders discovered to their grief how utterly buesjd may 
fail if not supported by skilful.HAlsrAG^BJttST,? 

In his ‘Notes On Fields and Cattle,’ 1862, the Rev. W. 
Holt Beever happily illustrates the folly of attempting to deal 
with an improved breed of cattle like the Shorthorn without 
adequate means of maintaining ii» improved condition., He says 
.(page 9);—“The breed invented by the CollingA with such 
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diligence and judgment, we should n6ver recommend for the 
adoption of a farmer upon a small holding, or a poor soil; 
unless, indeed, he adopt the plan of buying food on a large 
sQ 3 ,le—a principle upon which a three-decker could be farmed, 
, , , A more wretched animal than the Shorthorn on scant 
keep it is difficult to conceive—a faded tulip where a cowslip 
should have been/^ 

Mr. R. O. Pringle, in his useful work ‘ On the Live-Stock of 
the Farm,’ observes that *^from the day when the calf comes 
into the world to the day when the matured animal is consigned 
to the butcher, the rule to be observed should be —contimiotis 
progression^ and no reirogressionJ* This applies as aptly to stock 
reared for breeding purposes as to stock brought up for grazing. 
Retrogression is sheer waste of time and food, therefore of 
money. Without a good grip of these two elementary prin¬ 
ciples, as advanced by Mr. Pringle and Mr. Holt Beever, it is 
useless to attempt the management of a Shorthorn herd. Mr. 
Holt Beever does not imply that the pedigree Shorthorn cannot 
do as much as a common-bred animal upon ordinary keep. 
The Shorthorn, if owning a pedigree that means (as a pedigree 
should mean) the inheritance of personal worth, most assuredly 
can hot only equal, but far surpass the common-bred animal, 
just as good land without manure can yield more than bad land 
under the same condition. That analogy is good for further 
application. The impoverishment of a highly improved flesh¬ 
making breed of cattle is, like the impoverishment of highly 
improved land, irrecoverable loss. Something of money value, 
which has been possessed, is in both cases allowed to go for no 
return or consideration. Several of the illustrations which I 
have taken prove what may be done with the Shorthorn upon 
very moderate keep, if care be taken not to stunt the growth nor 
to check the steady development of muscle. 

Many subjects connected with the management of Shorthorns 
wiU suggest themselves to the reader, probably, as subjects that 
might have legitimately come within the scope of this treatise; 
such, for instance, as analyses of food, or classification of 
various foods according to their uses—to make bone, fat, or 
muscle; to stimulate, to give warmth, &c. But these chiefly 
are in themselves special subjects already most ably handled 
in the volumes of the * Journal’ by professional and other com¬ 
petent authorities. The veterinary parts of the subject, like¬ 
wise, I have studied to avoid as far as possible; and as I have 
ihereiore abstained from quoting the best opinions, the necessity 
of avoiding also unprofessional nostrum Was obvious. Specifics 
for the ;]ravention vor cure of diseases, and matters of that sort, 
might fill a volume of petty recipes, useful in its way. The idea 
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here has been to keep in view principles of management and 
facts, and not to overlook opinions, when they were the opinions 
of thoughtful and experienced men. 

There are a few more matters of detail I wish to notice* 
Next to beef, milk must have the place of favour with a great 
majority of the managers of herds. In future years, so far as 
we can judge the tendencies of current events, we shall be 
thrown more than we are at present upon dairy-farming as 
a source of profit and of the national food-supply. In the 
belief that without losing in the smallest degree the Shorthorn^s 
usefulness as a grazing animal, we may largely increase its 
yield of milk, I am supported by the carefully founded opinion 
of some of the most practical and successful breeders of grazing 
stock. In all probability, the three-times-a-day milking would 
greatly tend to cause an increased flow of milk; and a great 
deal, I believe, might be done by attention to the bag. In 
hand-milking, a lazy milker goes to the hind-quarters of the 
bag first, because they are the easiest to draw; and for the same 
reason he sticks to them longest, so that eventually they increase, 
while the fore-quarters diminish, and a “can-bag,” all down 
behind and shallow and shrunk in front, is the necessary con¬ 
sequence. Eventually, the fore-quarters become almost useless, 
not in the first cow that is so treated, but by gradual deterio¬ 
ration through successively mismanaged generations of cows, 
until in a great part of the stock, common as well as highly 
bred, which should be the dairy stock of the country, the 
capability of the udder is seriously impaired. More attention 
to this on the part of the owners of Shorthorn herds is urgently 
needed: not only on the part of owners of herds kept for the 
dairy, but more especially of the owners of buU-breedxag herds y 
for it is the bulls bred from cows with no fore-bags that do the 
mischief all oVer the country. 

Much care should he devoted to the exercise of young animals^ 
and making them accustomed to the halter, the, slip-noose of 
which should be knotted or .“ locked,” as the ordinary term is, to 
prevent its tightening upon the animal, pinching and so causing 
great, pain and consequent restlessness. This is especially im¬ 
portant in tying animals up, in horse-boxes, or other means of 
conveyance for travelling. In driving cows the stick should be 
raised only to point the way, a hint which properly treated 
animals readily take. Otherwise the stick is seldom necessary, 
and, if necessary, must be used with a light and careful hand. 
The abominable cruelty of tail-twisting will never be permitted 
by any intelligent owner. The herdsman who loses his temper 
with the cattle under his charge is totally unfit for his place. 
He must have a kindly liking for them in order to get thorough 
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control over them* A herd of shy, frightened cows is one in 
which a leading principle of management has been overlooked, 
and a savage bull generally means a savage man. I have found 
herdsmen, as a rule, exceedingly kind to the cattle under their 
care, but occasionally a man—^far oftener a cow-boy—^needs 
looHng after. 

A frequent, quick-eyed inspection of a herd, with a view to 
minor casualties, may spare many and heavy losses. An eye 
injured by a thorn in a hedge, or threatened by the ingrowth of 
the horn; a piece of stick or dirt between the claws ” of the 
hoof 5 the hoof itself cracked, broken, or over-grown; loose teeth 
in young animals, wolves’ teeth ” in those of full age j to say 
nothing of the importance of careful watching for returns to 
service, preparation for calving, and the earliest symptoms of 
cold or illness of any kind: these are among the multitudinous 
matters for which the manager of a Shorthorn herd must be, 
either personally or fay a trustworthy proxy, ever on the 
alert. Rock-salt placed in large lumps in the boxes, and in the 
fields, for the animals indoors and out to lick; a lump of chalk, 
sec^ely tied, hanging (like a kitten’s cotton-reel) within reach 
of each calf in its pen; an earth sod for loss of cud, mint-tea for 
a calf that has got a chiB, a raw egg occasionally for one that 
wants strengthening; these are among the hundreds of small 
particulars, which it would be impossible to enumerate here. 

In all districts but those where the climate is exceptionally 
genial during the autumn and early winter (parts of Ireland, for 
example, near the sea), cattle do much better when housed early 
in the autumn, and turned out proportionately early in the 
spring. When too well-fed and too long confined in spring they 
do not thrive so well; and when kept too long out in the cold 
autumn nights, their hides thicken, and, in popular phraseology, 
the animals are long before they ‘^get the cold out of their bones.” 
In turning out by day in winter, too, it is-most important to take 
*the cows in as soon as they draw together towards the buildings, 
and not let them stand at the gate, wearing off their flesh with 
the cold, perhaps catching setded complaints, and almost cer¬ 
tainly ripping one another with their horns, the latter being one 
of those causes of abortion for which, perhaps, turnips get the 
blame. 

I have alluded to the necessity of keeping animals contented 
and pleased, and the had economy of permitting disturbance or 
any^ sort of annoyance to the cattle. Relative to this, it is 
obvious that kindness towards the animals is of incalculable 
importance; and it should he not only negative but positive 
km^ss. Cattle are more amenable to the power of gentleness 
than would be ims^ined by those who are not fiuniliarly ae» 
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quainted with them. It keeps them in a good humour, and 
although they don’t literally laugh and grow fat,” they cer¬ 
tainly do extract from their food the more visible and tangible 
results in proportion to the quietness and happiness of their 
lives. 


XXIII ,—Layhig down Land to Grass, By James Howabd, 
of Clapham Park, Bedfordshire. 

The object of this paper is not to discuss the policy of turning 
arable land into pasture, but simply to describe my own prac¬ 
tice. For two or three generations past the ploughing up of old 
grass-land has, to a greater or less extent, prevailed in this and 
the surrounding counties: the unprofitableness of corn-growing 
during the past few years has not only brought this custom to 
an end, but has led to an opposite course. The change which 
has come over the prospects of agriculture has, moreover, caused 
landowners to regret the conversion of their pastures into tillage, 
and many are now anxiously inquiring as to the best methods 
of restoring their land to grass. 

Eighteen years ago I purchased the Clapham Park Estate of 
the Earl of Ashburnham, and at once commenced laying down 
portions in pasture—a practice which I have, for residential 
and other reasons, continued up to the present time. During 
this period upwards of 200 acres of arable land have teen laid 
down to grass,* 

The methods of laying down have been various. Before I 
proceed to describe them, I would remark that in forming an 
opinion upon any farm practice it is, imperatave that the kind 
of soil and other leading facts should be known,. I would there¬ 
fore state that the whole of my land is on the Oxford-clay and 
Boulder-clay formations; it has all been thoroughly drained, 
and was in anything but a high state of cultivation when it 
came into my hands. The average rainfall is 22 inches. 

My first experience in laying down land to grass was upon 
a small farm belonging to a friend, and which I took on a long 
lease twenty-two years ago. On this farm I laid down a 12-acre 
field, following the ordinary practice of sowing the seeds with a 
corn-crop. My experience corresponded with that of most others 
who have pursued the same course j the grasses began to fail 
about the third or fourth year, although manure was from time 
to time applied, and no sheep depastured upon the field; several 
years elapsed before much progress was made towards the 
establishment of a turf. To the best of my remembrance it 
was not until about the tenth year that the grasses were well 
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established; for at least seven years the field was not worth half 
the rental, the grass it produced not being sufl&cient to support 
the few young horned-stock turned out upon it, cake or other 
extraneous food being a necessity. I subsequently laid down 
other fields upon the same method, and with the same unsatis¬ 
factory results. The conclusion I came to was that much truth 
was expressed in the old Suffolk couplet:— 

** To break a pasture will make a man 
‘ To make a pasture will break a man.” 

About sixteen years ago I was induced to try the system of 
inoculation* The previous preparation of the land in this case 
had been a summer or dead fallow. Strips were ploughed out 
of a good permanent pasture, and pieces about the size of the 
palm of the hand laid down about 9 inches asunder, the man 
treading down each piece with his foot. Mixed seeds were 
subsequently sown, and a light roller passed over the ground. 
There can be no doubt that a good pasture is more quickly 
obtained by this method than by any other; the chief drawback 
is the expense. I calculated that the cost of the experiment 
was not less than BL IOa to 4/. per acre. Another drawback 
is the injury done to the pasture from which the strips are 
taken; this to a great extent has been avoided by the plan 
of ploughing out very narrow strips, adopted by the Duke of 
Manchester, who has practised the system of inoculation at 
Kimbolton (a few miles from here) with eminent success. The 
Kimbolton Park experiments, with the improvements in the 
method introduced by his Grace, are well described in the 
‘Journal’ for 1876, Volume XII. 

On one side of my inoculated plot is old turf, and on the 
other newly-sown pasture, all three being in the same field. 
Several years ago my bailiff called my attention to the fact that 
the stock preferred the inoculated portion to either of the others, 
and to the present time this preference is constantly observable 
by the closeness with which the grass is grazed down, and also 
by the cattle being seen so frequently upon it. 

Before trying the plan of inoculation, I had become convinced 
of the necessity of giving poor clay-land, intended for grass, 
a summer fallow and laying it down without a corn-crop. My 
reasons were, (1) to clean it thoroughly,-(2) to restore its fertility^ 
and (3) to obtain a fine and suitable tilth. 

In consequence of the summer of 1862 being continuously 
wet, the cleaning of a field particularly foul and full of couch- 
grass Was rendered impossible; I resolved therefore upon 
giving it another, year’s fallow, solely with a view to get .it 
cleto before laying it down. The result of this accidental 
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circumstance proved most favourable; the grasses not only 
grew vigorously, but the dying out about the third or fourth year 
—so invariably the case with new pastures—was far less observ¬ 
able. The only reason to account for the superiority of this 
field over a piece adjoining, laid down after a dead fallow of 
one year, was that the two years’ rest had so restored the con¬ 
dition of the soil that the grasses found all the nourishment in 
it they required. To this method of treatment I shall again 
have occasion to refer. 

Sixteen years ago I acquired, by exchange with a neighbour, 
a small field of 7 acres which was in sainfoin when it came 
into my possession. This field, being a short distance from my 
house and immediately in sight, I postponed, year after year, 
ploughing up and sowing down in grass. As the sainfoin 
began to die out, indigenous grasses began to make their appear¬ 
ance ; I determined, therefore, not to carry out my intention of 
ploughing it up, but to try the effect of sowing renovating grasses, 
and manuring the field tolerably often. The result of this course 
was that I obtained a very fair piece of pasture, which at the 
present time is not at all inferior to some in close proximity 
4SOwn down nearly twenty years ago with a corn-crop. 

Last year I planted another field intended for permanent 
pasture with sainfoin. I adopted this course, instead of a two-* 
years’ dead fallow, out of deference to the wishes of my ba^iff, 
who reminded me that he was expected to make the farm pay, 
hut how, he asked, was he to do it with so much land being 
laid down if he had to wait three years for a crop ? For the 
same cogent reasoning, four years ago 1 sowed a 16-acre field 
with lucerne, upon which, two years afterwards, I sowed per¬ 
manent grass-seeds* Mr. Martin J, Sutton, in his work upon 
Permanent Pastures,’ has expressed an unfavourable opinion of 
sowing grasses in lucerne; notwithstanding this adverse opinion, 
from the beautiful carpet of green my field presents this spring 
[ have every reason so far to be satisfied with the experiment. 

. Hitherto 1 have dwelt upon the different systems pursued; I 
now proceed to make a few general observations upon the sowing 
and subsequent management of newly sown pastures. As already 
intimated, I greatly prefer sowing down without a corn-crop: 
on poor clay soils the grasses require for their support the 
manurial elements which a crop of com takes out of the land. 
In cases where the land has been exhausted or brought into low 
-condition, a two-years’ dead fsdlow will be found the cheapest 
way of restoring fertility, and bringing it into a condition to 
sustain the grasses through the critical years already alluded to. 

It is often asserted, that the practice of sowing down with a 
corn-crop is attended with a twofold advantage, vi^. the young 
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grasses are sheltered by the growing corn, and the sale of the 
grain raised together with the straw pays a good portion of the 
expense of laying down. In respect of shelter, I have found no 
need for it either with spring- or with autumn-sown seeds. As to 
the corn repaying the expense, there might have been some force 
in the argument when wheat was worth IO 5 . per. bushel; but at 
the prices which have ruled of late, I cannot think the practice 
can pay, more particularly when it is remembered that corn and 
grass belong to the same natural order of plants, and therefore 
extract from the soil the same elements of plant-food. It should 
further be borne in mind that an essential point in laying 
down is to get the land into good heart; to go therefore the 
straightest way to take out the very condition required for the 
sustenance of the grass plants surely cannot be wise or a course 
to be commended. 

With respect to the sacrifice attending a two-years^ fallow, 
I would Observe that it is simply the rent, the rates, and the 
cost of an extra |dougbing and one or scarifyings of 
the easily 'moved tilth. Land which has been highly farmed 
for a number of yeara may safely be sown down after one 
yearns fallow* I have si 10-acre field near to my house which, 
being in high condition, I sowed down in this way in 1876, 
and which promises well, no renovating grasses being at present 
necessary. Whichever method is pursued, the land should he 
scrupulously clean before sowing. 

I have stubbed up 30 acres of wood, most of which was sown 
down after a summer’s fallow, and with fair success, but I should 
be disposed to adopt the two-years’ method in future, and this 
with a view to give the raw soil, a good deal of which is inva¬ 
riably brought to the surface, a more thorough aeration ; I have 
come to this conclusion, inasmuch as a piece I sowed down in 
1877, after one year’s fallow, requires renovating grasses this 
spring. 

Great diversity of opinion exists as to whether the grass-seeds 
should he sown in the spring or in the autumn. Having tried 
both plans, I have no hesitation in expressing an opinion in 
favour of the latter, and for this reason: if sown in the spring, 
when vegetation is quick, the weeds run a race with the grasses, 
get possession of the ground, and entail great expense in weed¬ 
ing; if sown in the autumn, when vegetation is less quick, 
the grasses have a clearer course, grow more rapidly than weeds, 
and a thicker plant of grass is the result. The heavy and light 
^i^ds should be sown separately but simultaneously, one sower 
Miowing the other. . , 

lay^ dow& absolute rules fer the.^t^^ of .newly^own 

JfekStHres is far easier thait^ according to my ^tpericM 
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putting of them into practice. The exigencies of a farm, full of 
livei stock, and fitful seasons upsetting previously formed plans, 
are apt to override all preconceived notions. If possible, I 
would avoid putting sheep upon new pastures until the grasses 
are thoroughly well established. The Persians say, The sheep 
Has a foot of gold, and turns to gold whatever it treads upon." 
The proverb doubdess contains much truth, but it does not hold 
in the case of new pastures; not that the feet of the sheep are 
injurious, but their teeth are formidable enemies to young 
grasses. If compelled to stock with sheep, they should be 
folded, the folds of ample size, and moved daily, especially in 
showery weather; in very wet weather the sheep should be 
taken oflF. Roots or other artificial food should of course be 
given. 

If sheep are simply depastured, they wander over the field 
and pick out and gnaw down the finer grasses, to the injury or 
destruction of the pasture ; if confined in a fold, the same 
injurious results do not appear to follow, at all events not to the 
same extent. For new pastures, young horned-stock are best, 
especially for clay soils. Until a turf is formed, cows or bullocks 
are too heavy, and horses especially are to be interdicted, not 
only on account of their weight, but because they bite so close to 
the grotmd; indeed they bite into it when the, herbage is sweet 
Until the grasses get well establidied it is desirable, if the exi¬ 
gencies of the farm admit, to avoid mowing. If young pastures 
are mown, a light coat of dung should be applied after crop 
is removed, or as soon as convenient 

In respect of manuring, a very successful and experiaiced 
farmer expressed an opinion to me many years ago that grass¬ 
land should be manured little and often, that heavy dressings 
promote the growth of coarse, rank grass ; ob€fervatio» has led 
me to the conclusion that the dictum is sound. 

The spreading of farmyard-manure upon grass-land is too 
generally carelessly and imperfectly performed. To ensure its 
being evenly and uniformly spread over the surface I have, for 
some years past, used the haymaking-machine. When set in 
the forward action, a strong haymaker shakes out and scatters 
the dung most thoroughly: for this work a windy day should be 
avoided. 

I have not found bone-manurej either in the form of super¬ 
phosphate or ground bones, bave any marked effect upon either 
old or new pasture. As 1 had a bonesmill on the farm, and 
made my own supeiphosphate, there could be no question as to 
purity. Whether the absence of effect arises from the fact that 
in boulder-clay soils are found large quantities of small pieces 
of cbalk and limestone, continually undergoing decomposition, 
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I am unable to say, but the want of efiFect of bone-manure was 
year after year most apparent. Nor is my experience in this 
matter singular; I have met with many who have tried bones 
with the same want of success. Coal or cinder-ashes have a 
very marked effect on both old and new pastures; I attribute 
thia to their mechanical action in keeping open the surface and 
preventing it getting hide-bound; ” for I have noticed similar 
effects to proceed from the application of road-scrapings, brick- 
dust, and sharp sand. 

The sowing of renovating grasses and white clover about the 
third or fourth year will, as a rule, be found desirable; the 
quantity should of course be regulated by the extent to which 
the grasses have lost plant: about 6 lbs. of seed per acre will 
generally suffice; the chain or flexible harrow should be passed 
over the ground once or twice. The whole of my grass-land, 
new and old pasture, is gone over with a flexible spiked harrow 
twice a year—spring and autumn. At the end of the autumn, 
in addition to disturbing any moss which may have formed, or 
rough grass which may have become matted, the effect of the 
harrowing is to distribute the cattle-droppings, and to let in any 
grass-seeds which have ripened and fallen on the surface. 

In conclusion I would observe, that the question as to the best 
method to be pursued depends very much upon whether the 
laying down has to be done by the landlord or the tenant. If 
by the former, and the land is similar in character to my own, 
I should have no hesitation in deciding in favour of the two- 
year dead-fallow system, feeling assured that the time lost at the 
beginning would be speedily regained, and this whether sowing 
or inoculation were adopted. If by a tenant, he would scarcely 
be justified in pursuing this course, unless the rent were re¬ 
mitted for two or three years, or he was in possession of a long 
lease with liberal covenants, or in some way reimbursed for 
effecting this permanent improvement. 

To the ordinary tenant who resorts to laying down, or is com¬ 
pelled—^for reasons which need not be entered upon—to adopt 
this course, the plan of sowing upon a sainfoin or lucerne layer 
oSers many advantages, the chief of which is there is no great or 
immediate sacrifice, valuable crops are being taken off during the 
time the grasses are establishing themselves, and by the applica¬ 
tion of light dressings of manure a pasture will in a very few years 
be obtained, the value of which will depend tQ a great extent upon 
the^ manner in which it is treated. When a choice of fields for 
laying down can be exercised, I should prefer those which are 
difficult and expensive to till, particularly hill-sides and uneven 

If corn-growing should remain as unprofitable as it has beto 
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the past few years, I see no alternative but the putting such 
land down in grass, and raising young cattle and hay upon it. 
This in its social aspect is a retrograde movement, but ‘‘ necessity 
has no laws.” If corn-growing should again become profitable, 
the same land would for many years be far more valuable for 
arable purposes because of the rest it had had—at all events the 
farmer in the meantime would be relieved of all anxiety arising 
from unfavourable seed-time, inclement winters, disastrous har¬ 
vests, and other perplexities incident to the growing of grain- 
crops. 

Clafham Farh^ Bedfordshire^ April 1880. 


XXIV .—Report on the Studs and Breeds of Horses in Hungary. 

By J. Collins, Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Forces. 

[Reprinted by permission of the Secretary of State for War.] 

The Government studs in Hungary are established for the 
purpose of breeding stallions for the service of the mares of 
the country. They do not breed horses for the army, or for 
sale, with one exception, to be noted hereafter. Sales are held 
annually at each establishment, but simply for the disposal of 
colts and fillies, that are considered unfit for stud purposes, and 
the worn-out and useless mares and stallions. 

There are four studs, as follows:— 

At MezShegyes, Department Csanad. 

At Kisber, Department Kom4rom. 

At Babolna, Department Komarom. 

At Fogaras, Department Transylvania. 

Mezoheotes. 

Founded in 1785.—I inspected this stud on the 28th and 29th 
of August, 1879. There are four troops of brood mares of dis¬ 
tinct types, as follows:— 


1. Half-^bred, English.84 

2. Nonius, large.67 

3. „ small. .. .. 94 

4. Gidrans ..81 


The original stock from which these mares are, by repute, 
descended was very mixed. It is said to have been the in¬ 
digenous breed, undoubtedly, I think, of Eastern origin, crossed 
with horses from Transylvania, Bessarabia, Poland, Mecklen¬ 
burg, Turkey, and, no doubt, from many other sources; but the 
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distinctive characteristics of the present brood mares were ob¬ 
tained, in comparatively recent times, from well-known imported 
sires. 

, The half-bred English troop of mares was founded about 
1840 by the descendants of two imported English horses, named 
Furioso ” and “ Nordstar f but whether these were thorough- 
or half-bred, I could not ascertain. The produce of the first- 
named is crossed with the second, and vice versd ; but from what 
I could learn they were not kept rigidly distinct, as the Arab 
cross is found to exist in some of the mares, and probably other 
strains. The troop of mares are all full bays, no white. I may 
here remark that bay is the prevailing colour of the horses of 
Hungary. The grey horses are all of Arab or Eastern descent. 
They are a very fine Iqt of mares indeed; height from 15 to 
16 hands, average 15*2, possessing all the characteristics of the 
English horse ; in fact, it would be difficult to distinguish them 
from our own breed. Their points are good throughout 5 with 
good hocks, excellent backs and loins, and great breadth under 
the knee. 

The tWo types of the **Nonius*^ breed are said to be of 
French origin, from a stallion of that name captured, in 1815, 
in Normandy. The Nonius horses are distinguished by their 
large coarse heads and Roman noses. The large Nonius mares 
measure from 15*2 to 17 hands; some of them are very fine, 
and would do for horse artillery, or carriage purposes. This 
caste is very numerous throughout all the stallion depots, and 
furnishes their largest-sized horses. The mares being specially 
selected through many generations are, no doubt, excellent ; but 
the large Nonius stallions are, I think, in numerous instances, 
very defective, as I shall have occasion to notice when remarking 
on the stallion depots. The small Nonius mares are, as their 
name indicates, of the same extraction, but smaller.; height 
from 14 to 15*1, or so. ^ I liked these mares very much, and 
stallions of this class are very numerous, and better suited for 
the small country mares. 

The Gidrans are all full chestnuts, of Arab extraction, 
crossed with the English horse. The troop was founded by a 
pure-bred Arab named Gidran,” import^ in 1818. For a 
number of years this caste was kept distinct, and composed 
entirely of the pure Arab breed; but, to correct faults common 
to , the Arab, they were crossed in late years with the English 
thoroughbred, and the cro;^ has been found to answer admiiably. 
The troop is now essentially Anglo-Arab, The only objoction 
10 them is that they are small, 13»8 toTS'l; bnt from the fact 
of fie ^situd authorities being aiwut ^ divide the troop, in die 
case of the Nonius horses^ intb l«^e sind smaE, it ik tb be 
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inferred that by judicious crossing the defect, as regards size, 
is being remedied. The Gidrans I liked exceedingly. They 
show much Arab blood, but their action is better than the 
Arab, and if only a little bi^er, 15'1 to 15*2, would be the 
perfection of hussar troopers. 

In addition to the four troops of mares described, they are 
forming a troop of Norfolk mares, the nucleus of which consists 
of a few of that breed imported during the last few years; but, 
from some reason or other, they were not shown to me. From 
what I could gather, the result is not considered altogether satis¬ 
factory ; but in course of time, no doubt, by judicious selections, 
extending over some years, a troop of this class will eventually 
be fully established. 

I inspected all the young stock, as follows:— 


Yearling colts .99 

,, fillies . .. 9S 

Two-year-old colts .138 

„ fillies .. .. .. .. .. .. 86 

Three-year-old colts .. .. .♦ 68 

„ fillies .. .. .. .. 60 

Foals of this year .« .. .. .231 


The colts and fillies are brought up and stabled on attaining 
3 years of age, and" kept until the following spring, when the 
selection takes place, the best colts being retained for district 
stallions, and the fillies for the stud troops of brood mares. The 
remainder are sold off, the colts being previously castrated, and 
both colts and fillies broken to harness. 

Each troop of mares, also the colts and fillies of their respective 
sex and age, are always kept perfectly distinct, both at pasture 
and in the studs, and are tend^ by well-mounted hussars armed 
with stock-whips. I was much struck with the excellent con¬ 
dition of the young stock; how well grown they were, and how 
well their limbs were developed, which can be attributed only 
to good keep and great care. The foals of the year were just 
weaned at my visit. They are fed with crushed oats as soon as 
they are able to eat them,—^that is, when a few weeks old; and 
the oat-feeding continues throughout their career. The foals 
are brought in three times a-day to be fed with oats. The 
buildings used for the purpose, as well as to afford protection 
during the frosts and snow of winter when grazing, is out of the 
question, are large erections some 100 yards in length, very 
lofty, solidly built, with large arched openings facing Sie south. 
Attached to them are extensive railed-in yards, where the mares 
and foals can remain at will; ample short litter covers the 
floor, and a large low manger extends all round the walls, with 
rack-chains attached to the bottom. Each* foal walks to his 
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own place at the manger with the greatest regularity. At one 
end is an ample trough kept well supplied with fresh water. 
The different troops of mares and young stock were all out 
grazing in various parts of the estate at my visit. 

The estate of Mezohegyes is very extensive, consisting of 
some 30,000 acres, and everything for the use of the stud is 
grown on the farm.* The pasture, in our sense of the term, is 
very indifferent; the face of the country at the period of my 
visit (August) much resembled India; flat, sandy, very hot; 
everything parched and dried-up. Protection from the sun is 
afforded by belts of the quick-growing acacia-tree, which stretch 
away for miles over the country. The pastures are formed by 
artificial grasses, ryegrass, clover, lucerne, &c., and huge stacks 
of hay are dotted all over the estate. If the young stock, how¬ 
ever, had to depend solely on the pastures, as they do in Ireland, 
for example, vfery “different animals would be the result; they 
would resemble the Indian country-bred,—thin, lathy, spindle- 
legged, flat-sided, and which, if worked early, become “ knocked- 
kneed” and “ cat-hammed and this is the condition in which 
we find the average run of'horses of the country, clearly showing 
that good keep is the' first essential in the improvement of any 
breed of horses, given either by rich natural pastures, as with 
us, or by artificial diet, as is carried out in these studs. 

The home-stallions, that is, those used exclusively for the stud 
mares, are 17 in number. They are of the following breeds :— 

English, full and half-bred. 

Anglo-Arab. 

Anglo-Nonius. 

Gidran. 

Norfolk. 

The large horses owe their size to the English blood; on the 
other hand, all the small stallions have more or less Arab blood. 
The largest stallions are the Nonius horses; the small are 
Gidrans, or pure Arabs. There is also a cross of the Nonius- 
Gidrans, which is thought much of. I was of opinion that all 
these stallions were very well selected ; their points were excel¬ 
lent throughout; they were of the right size, with undeniably 
good joints and legs, and of good action. 

The names of the original imported sires are retained during 
many generations. On walking through the studs and stallion 
depots, the pedigrees, as may be seen written up at every head- 
;ipost, indicate how much the English blood has been resorted to, 
from the familiarity of the names. In addition to those already 
mentioned: viz. Furioso ” and ** Nordstar,” the founders, so to 


* Thisishy far the largest of Ihe four studs* 
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speak, of the improved Hungarian breed, we meet with such 
names as ** Ostregar,” “Macbeth,” “Codrington,” “ Exact,” 
“ Amity,” “ Pride of England,” “ Rector,” “ Lismore,” and many 
more of pure English descent. The colts, if kept for breeding, 
retain the name of the sire from which they are descended, with 
a number, so that we find “ Furioso XL,” “ Nonius XXIIL,” 
and so on, the name and number corresponding with the stud¬ 
book entries. Both colts and fillies bred in the studs are 
branded, when weaned, on the near side under the saddle. 
Each caste has its own distinctive brand, for example— 

^ signifies an animal of the Nonius stock. 

Furioso stock. 


Nordstar stock. 


Gidran stock. 


Tarpeo Nonius stock* 
Zdenko stock. 

Formerly the brand was placed on the quarter; this is now 
abolished, but the practice of branding on the shoulder, quarter, 
and neck in large letters is common in the private studs, and, 
like the brands on Australian horses, they much disfigure them. 

The home stallions are very fine specimens of their respective 
classes, and I think very little fault could be found with thbm. 
The large Nonius are, if anything, too tall, but they all have 
excellent limbs. There is here also a splendid specimen of the 
Norfolk horse, called “ Highflyer.” He is excellent, but unfor¬ 
tunately his stock is not well spoken of. It seems as if the 
cross of the coarse horse is too violent for the Eastern strain of 
blood, and that our thorough, or three-fourths bred horses suit 
better the Arab stock. I saw several specimens of the Norfolk 
produce ; they look coarse, are unevenly made, and are not 
at all in favour with the country breeders; but I think they 
are right to persevere, as what the country breed wants is bone 
and action, and it is probable that in the private studs, where a 
heavier class of mare is to be found, as well as in certain districts 
on the Austrian frontiers, where the German peasants still retain 
the coarse-bred German horse, the Norfolk cross will do good 
service. The Anglo-Arab and Gidran stallions were very good, 
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and if the country mares were of the right sort, and the foals 
properly fed, no horses would surpass their produce for breeding, 
activity, action, and all the essentials required in good saddle- 
horses. 

I closely inspected the 68 three-year-olds, selected for the 
district stallions next spring. Many, I thought, were too tall, 
especially the Nonius horses, leggy, and flat-sided. 

There are about 230 casualties annually amongst the Govern¬ 
ment stallions in the country, to be met by the produce of the 
four studs. 

Kisb^e Stud. 

On the 9th of September I visited the stud at Kisber, in the 
department of Komarom, about five hours from Budapest by 
raSl, and about seven hours from Vienna. The estate consists 
of about 12,000 acres. The stud is composed of stallions and 
mares, which are exclusively of English blood, either thorough- 
or half-bred; no extraneous cross whatever. Here stands “ Buc¬ 
caneer,” famous as the sire of “ Kisber,” a Derby winner; also 
“ Cambuscan,” sire of that extraordinary mare which has 
never yet been beaten, and is still on the turf,—viz. Kincsem.” 
Both Kisber” and ‘*Kincsem” were bred in the paddocks of 
Kisb&. There are seven home stallions here, as follows ;— 
Buccaneer, 

Cambuscan, 

Ostregar, 

Young Buccaneer, 

Bois Russel, 

and two half-bred Furiosos of English descent. 

During my visit the famous French horse, Verneuil,” by 

Mortemer,” arrived, which the Government had just purchased 
for 7800?., to stand here. I naturally was much interested in 
these famous animals. ** Buccaneer ” is rather a coarse-looking 
horse, of a dark rich brown, but looks like a half-bred. “ Cam¬ 
buscan,” a dark chestnut, on the other hand, has more style 
about him ; he is handsomer, and shows more quality. Ostre¬ 
gar ” is a fine well-bred looking horse, with excellent points. 
“ Verneuil” is a very tall chestnut, with drooping quarters, and 
toes slightly turned out, but is a grand mover. 

There are 25 English thoroughbred mares, and 102 half-bred 
English. Amongst the thoroughbreds we find such noted mares as 
« Mineral,” “ Beeswing,” Gratitude,” “ Deception,” “ Firefly,” 
“Honeybee,” “Imperative,” “Pauline,” “Verbena,” “Fancy,” 
&C. &c., for each of which large sums were given. - Xkese mares 
occupy, the home paddocks, of which, there, are a large number ; 
two or three mares, with their fbais, being in each^ paddock, 
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and to each is attached a small shed and yard. The ground is 
somewhat hilly, but the pasturage is much better than at Mezo- 
hegyes, and it is well-watered by a stream running through the 
estate. 

I think that everything in the way of care and good manage¬ 
ment is carried on here to ensure the success of the establishment. 
It was, in fact, a treat to see such splendid animals, and to see 
with what sedulous care they are tended, and the young stock 
reared. 

The thoroughbred stock is sold by auction when yearlings. 
In this way ‘*Kisber” and ^^Kincsem” became private pro¬ 
perty. It is only at this stud, and with the thoroughbreds, that 
the yearlings are sold without reserve. But although they 
become private property, it is a condition of the sale that, on 
the termination of their career on the turf, they must return 
and end their days as stallions or brood mares in Hungary. 
About 15 foals are thus sold every year, for an average of about 
5000 francs per head, although as much as 30,000 francs have 
been obtained for one only. It will be seen from this that the 
home thoroughbred stallions are recruited with imported stock, 
so that the source of the stream is being constantly renewed by 
the best English blood. 

I inspected 19 half-bred three-year-old colts, intended for 
district stallions next spring, principally the stock of Ostregar/^ 
** Bois RusseV^ “ C?tmbuscaii,^^ and ‘‘ Buccaneer,’^ out of half- 
bred mares of pure English descent. 

The troop of half-bred marei^ 102 in number, was divided as 
follows:—- 


Brood mares with foals.. ,. ; 

• ... ,44 

.20 

Young mares (23 in-fojd) , 

. ,, ,, 38 

Total f.. 

« .. 102 

Of foals of the year I inspected— 

Thorou^bred „ .. • 

Half-bred •» •• 

ft 

. .. .. 10 
.64 

Total .. # 

.74 


These brood-mares are all e 2 :cellent,and could not be surpassed 
in any country. I noticed some exceptionally good by ibe 
English horse Diophantus,” and the jFrench horse (English 
blood) “ Bois Russel.” 

I also inspected several colts and fillies (half-bred) that were 
to be sold by auction the following month, on account of defects 
which rendered them unfit for breeding, such as spavins, curbs, 
badly-shaped hocks or fore-legs, ^ 
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BAbolna. 

On the 10th of September I visited Babolna, about 20 miles 
from Kisber, also situated in the Comitat de Komarom. The 
estate comprises about 8000 acres* This stud was founded in 
1789, and is confined exclusively to the breeding of horses of 
Arab descent. We find here no English thorough or half-bred,' 
but only the Eastern type. 

There are eight home-stallions, as follows:— 


Arab imported.. ' .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

„ home-bred .4 

„ half-bred, dam uncertain .2 

■Wiirtemberger.1 

Total.8 


Some of the crosses employed in former years were with 
Spanish and Neapolitan horses, to correct ihe great fault of the 
Arab, viz. want of action; but the cross has not, on the whole,, 
been successful. The stallions are fine specimens of the Eastern 
breeds, but want action. They have low shoulders and “ toe 
the ground.’’ 1 was somewhat surprised that horses possessing 
good action wer^ not retained. They are rare, it is true, but 
they are to be found. 

The prevailing colour here is grey; in fact, it may be taken 
for granted that all the grey horses met with in this part are 
of Arab extraction. There are 26 mares said to be of pure 
Arab blood, and 100 half-breds. The best-known names 
amongst the imported sires in connection with this stud are,. 
“Shagya,” “Radban,” ‘‘Amerath,” “Bojraktar,” Jussuf,” and 
“Mehemet Ali;” and one or other of these names will be 
found in the pedigrees of most of the Arab stock serving in the 
country. 

The brood-mares were running At large; and I must confess 
I was greatly disappointed with them. There was scarcely o-ne 
with a good shoulder; as usual with the Arab, low forehand, no 
action, and small. Of course they all show high breeding, and 
their powers of endurance cannot be called in question; but 
they certainly are not up to weight, and they contrast unfavour¬ 
ably with the English breeds. During several years’ residence 
in Bombay, I had ample opportunities of knowing thoroughly 
the Arab and Eastern type of horse generally, For hot countries 
and scant pasturage they would, of course, hold their own, where 
the English breed would decay and ultimately vanish; and on 
this account the breed is invaluable in semi-tropicar countries 
like many parts of Hungary. At ail events, the heat of summer, 
as I could testify, is very greal^ and the climate, pasturs^e^ trees> 
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fruits, and corn, as well as the appearance of the country gene-- 
rally—dry, sandy, and burnt-up—are more like what one sees 
in parts of India. In temperate climes, with good keep, the 
Arab in time grows into what we see in our own stock; but 
the English horse never, in hot countries, holds his own with 
the Arab—^he declines, degenerates, and disappears. 

Foals bred at Babolna are branded thus on the 

•near quarter, but the pure-bred foals—that is, by imported sire 
and dam—^have the brand on the near side under the saddle, 


with an addition, thus 



I inspected the young stock, as follows:— 


Two-year-old colts .. .. ..28 

„ fillies .39 

Yearling colts. .. .. 36 

„ fillies .22 

Total.125 

Poals of the year—colts .40 

„ fillies .. .. .. «. 38 

Total.* 78 


115 mares produced 97 foals, 

I saw a number of four-year-old fillies that were about to be 
sold at the customary annual auction. They were very neat^ 
round, compact animals, about 14*2 to 15 hands; but there was 
no action or style about them, and they seemed better adapted 
for harness than the saddle. 

The pasturage is better about here than it is at Mezohegyes; 
the ground lies low and the water lodges. 

As regards soundness, the home-stallions were far from perfect. 
I noticed one quite a cripple on his fore-feet, and another very 
badly spavined. 

Fogaeas, 

The stud of Fogaras is situated at the foot of the Carpathians 
of Transylvania, south-east of Hungary. I had not an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting this stud. As it is principally for breeding- 
stallions, to improve the breed of mountain ponies of the district, 
and a long distance ofiT, I did not think it of sufficient im¬ 
portance for the purport of my visit to go specially to inspect it. 

The stud was established as recently as 1874, as I was 
informed, and composed of stock drafted from the Austrian 
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stud at Lippica, near Trieste. The stock consists principally of 
crosses of Spanish^ Neapolitan, and Arab blood. Of these there 
are five strains, known as follows:—Majestoso,” Conversano,’^ 
Favory,” “Pluto,” and “Neapolitano,” from the names of the 
original sires. There are nearly 100 brood-mares. The breed 
runs small—^in fact, ponies and galloways; but I have no doubt 
that, of their kind, they are excellent. I saw several small 
horses, said to have been bred in Ti:ansylvania, and they were 
certainly, for their size, remarkably good. ^ 

Obigikal Huhgaeian Beeed. 

Being anxious to see the reputed original Hungarian breed 
of horse, which is said to have been preserved intact from a 
remote period, I proceeded to Debrecsen (ComitM^t di Hajdu), 
where a troop of these horses is kept, on the 13th of September. 
I found that they present distinctive characteristics not found so 
fiilly developed elsewhere, although the “caste” can be seen, 
more or ' less stamped all through the country. K we take 
the conformation of these horses into consideration, we find the 
following 

Large head, long ears, Roman nose; 

TMck throat and neck; 

Good broad chest \ y 

Shoulders straight and low; 

Long back, flat loin; 

Hind legs far behind; 

• Good flat legs; 

Hocks close together; 

Excellent quarters and thighs; 

Rather light barrel; 

Colour, full bay; height, 14 to 15*2 ; average, 14'2. 

The pure Hungarian, then, is by no means a handsome horse; 
if anything, the reverse. He has some of the characters of the 
Persian, with a Norman cross. Mr. Kish, an old and influential 
resident gentleman of the highest authority here, informed me 
that there was, a long time ago, some infusion of Spanish blood. 
This may account for the round, ugly nose, from the Norman 
cross which the Spanish horse possesses; and it is very likely 
that the prancing, high-stepping Spaniard was introduced to 
improve the action of the original breed; as I believe to this 
day, in the Austrian stud at, Lippica, horses of Spanish and 
Neapolitan extraction are retained for the purpose*. The 
Jiidigenous breed of early days was, I should think, undoubtedly 
oC tte Eastern type. However, at the present time these horses 
are by no means distingiddi^ for their,actibn. I . would jsay Jhat 
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the Hungarian horse, as we see him here, is essentially a harness 
horse, and unfitted, from his conformation, for the saddle* In 
fact, he is used almost exclusively for draught, and ridden only 
when he has to carry the hussar or dragoon for military pur¬ 
poses. He has a great reputation for endurance, and will travel 
long distances. 

I was informed that the only time oats are given is during 
the first winter after the foal is weaned, and during work; at 
Other times he is exclusively grass-fed. But then the pasturage 
about Debrecsen is the best I have seen in Hungary, very different 
to the pasturage at Mezohegyes. 

The pure Hungarian is branded on the near quarter thus: D V. 

Stai^lion Depots. . 

The number of State stallions employed throughout the 
country is from 1750 to 1800. These, as before mentioned, are 
bred in the Government harcLS^ with the exception of some 
40 or 50 purchased from outside. It is the object, I believe, in 
time to gradually reduce the number, as the breed of the country 
improves and becomes established ; but this, I fear, will be at a 
very distant date, as I shall have occasion to refer again. 

The expense of keeping up these large establishments is 
enormous, I believe over a quarter of a million sterling annually. 
The price charged for the service of the horses is very small,, 
ranging from 15 to 30 francs per mare. 

Some of the stallions are let out for the season to the pro* ^ 
prietors of private studs—^generally some wealthy nobleman^ or 
gentlemen of property and position—for which sums varying 
from 400 to 12,000 francs are paid. In this way some 80 to 
100 stallions are let out. In no case is the number of mares to 
exceed 40 during the season. The stallions are only enmloyed 
during four months in the year, viz. from March to July. During 
this period there are about 600 stallion-^stations throughout the 
country. The stallions do not travel the country, as with us, 
but stand at certain well-known centres. From 2 to 8 stallions 
stand at each station. Each horse serves, on an average 
30 to 85 mares a season. In some years as many as 60,000 mares 
are corei:ed by the Government horses. This will give some idea 
how much the breed of the country must be influenced by them. 
At other times the stallions lead a life of idleness, simply exercise, 
at the principal depots, of which there are five, as follows;— 

1. Szekcsfeh^rvar. 

2. Nagy-K5r5s. 

3. Debrecsen. * 

4. Szepsi-Szent Gydrgy. 

5. Varasd. 2 G 2 
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The 1800 stallions are of the following breeds.— 

73 English pure bred, 

45 Arab „ 

550 Half-English, 

460 Half-Arab, 

220 Normandy, 

230 Lippioa studj 
50 Norfolk, 

and the remainder of mixed or uncertain breed. 

Of the depots enumerated, I had an opportunity of inspecting 
those at Szekesfehervar (Sthulweissenburgh) and Debrecsen, and 
the sub-depots at Mezohegyes and Babolna, Altogether a total 
of 538 stallions. 

I Tisited the first-named depot twice. There were 220 horses 
occupying six large stables. The stables I liked very much ; 
they are solidly built, open to the roof, horses’ heads to the outer 
waft, with a broad centre passage—in fact, on the same principle 
as our new model stables, with the difference that there is no 
ground/ ventilation, no skylights, and much fewer windows. 
Dramage surface. The stalls are simply divided by swing bales, 
and are very long, at least 14 ft. by 6 ft. The horses are tied 
up in the usual way, no heelropes. I was informed that acci¬ 
dents were rare ,; certainly of the half-dozen in hospital none 
were under treatment from kicks. They all seemed perfectly 
quiet and docile. 

The diet consists of hay and oats exclusively ; 8 lbs. of oats, 
12 lbs. hay, and straw ad libitum. There is at all the studs and 
depots an excellent riding-school and open Menages^ the former 
for breaking-in and exercising the horses, and for use in frosty 
or wet weather. The discipline and management is exclusively 
military, and everything appears to be conducted with fhe 
greatest care and regularity. The horses standing here afford 
an illustration of the class and breed in all the depots. For 
example, in the district of which this depot is the centre, there 
are 508 stallions, as follows:— 


English. 24 

Ha&-English ..240 

Normandy .60 

Lippica. 30 

Arab . 20 

Half-Arab .. 94 

Divers not indigenous. .. 40 

Total .. 508 


with this difference, that in districts where the mares are large, 
a greater proportion of the English and half-KngUsh, including 
lai^ Nonius horses, are stationed; on the other hand, where 
the mares are small, the Arab and half-Arabs are located. 
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On the whole, I thought the stallions were excellent, and 
well selected. I was most struck with the Anglo-Arab, the 
English blood predominating. There were many excellent 
English full and half-breds. The large Nonius I think too big, 
they are more like tall van-horses. They all had excellent 
fore-legs, with great breadth under the knee. This point 
appears to have been specially attended to, as in all the studs 
and depots the breadth under the knee was remarkable. They 
all have excellent backs and loins. The defects which I noticed 
in some were indifferent hocks, and with the tall horses narrow 
chests; and I fear that a good many of the English and half- 
English were “ roarersalthough this is a malady not at all 
common in the produce of the country; in fact, out of a large 
number examined (several hundreds), not one case of “ roaring ” 
was met with. This I attribute to the dry climate. In warm 
climates, and with the Eastern breed of horses, “roaring” is 
unknown. 

I also noticed some excellent home-bred Arabs, Le. from 
imported sire and dam, and was much struck with the effects of 
early feeding and good keep. Arabs, as a rule, are seldom over 
14*2; yet some of these horses were 15*1 to 15*2, with all the 
fine characteristics of the Arab breed, showing unmistakably 
how essential early feeding is to obtain size and strength. 

I noticed also some Norfolk horses; but I doubt very inuch 
if, with the small well-bred average breed of mares, they are 
suitable. The produce is coarse, unevenly made, wants stamina, 
and requires good feeding, and I believe is not in favour. It is 
probable that in those districts where the mares are large, las in 
Moson, Sopson, Vas, and Zala, on the Austrian frontier, where 
the German peasants preserve the larger and coarser German 
horse, that the Norfolk would answer, but the Norfolk does not 
improve the Arab. To give size to the latter, the English 
thorough or three-fourths bred is more suited. 

In addition to the Government studs, there are numerous 
private studs throughout the country, I had not an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing any of these studs, but next the Government 
haras, the finest mares are there, I believe, kept, and the best 
horses produced, from the care and attention bestowed upon 
them. 

The principal feature which arrests the attention of a 
stranger in visiting the Hungarian studs is the great im¬ 
portance attached to the imported English horse. Thorough 
and half-bred—^in fact, the English blood—^pervades more or 
less the whole stock with few exceptions, as where the Arab 
blood exists pure or mixed. 
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The Ayeeage Cototrt Hoe&e. 

I will now describe the average country horse one meets 
with in travelling through the country, I attended the large 
fair at Sthulweissenburgh and Pesth, where I saw a large col¬ 
lection of the average breed. The va^t majority are what we. 
would call in this country we^y ponies, very well bred, with 
small limbs, bad hocks, narrow chests, narrow through, with, 
however, good feet,' apparently docile enough, and of great 
endurance. Height 13 to 15 hands, the majority, however, 
are under 14. They show all the indications of deficient keep 
in their early foalhood and premature work, the same, or 
nearly so, as we find in the country-bred in India, and from 
the same cause—^viz, deficient pasturage or keep. It is the 
sedulous effort of the Government to raise this standard by 
every means in its power, by providing good stallions and 
granting prizes; and there can be no doubt that, but for the 
persistent efforts thus systematically made, the breed would 
further degenerate. Climate does, however, in the long run 
determine what the race of horses or other animals is to be; 
and on , this account I have no hesitation in saying that, with* 
all the machinery, large and most costly establishments, and 
conducted on the best principles, the average breed of the 
country will never reach the standard of our own, for the 
simple reason that the pasturage, dependent on climate, is 
deficient in amount and nutriment. The only means of 
compensating for this want is by grain-feeding, what, in fact, 
we find is adopted in the studs; but for the ordinary country 
farmer this mode of rearing the young stock would be found 
too costly, 

I was somewhat surprised, considering that the horse is of 
primary importance to the farmer in Hungary, that greater care 
is not bestowed on the rearing and feeding of the animal. I 
was under the impression, when serving in India as Super¬ 
intendent of the Bombay Stud Establishment, that if the horse 
was a necessity to the Indian farmers in their agricultural 
operations, the breed would improve independently of State 
aid; but in Hungary it is not so. Horses of the stamp I have 
described, literally swarm over the country. With the excep¬ 
tion of the heavy ploughing, which is performed by draught 
oxen, all the work of the farm, ploughing, harrowing, carting, 
marketing, travelling, &c., is done with their light four-wheeled 
waggons, drawn by a pair of ponies or galloways, often three, 
sometimes five abreast, with the foals running at the side, and, 
at an early age, these take their places in the team* Except in 
the German districts on the Austrian frontier, I saw no draught 
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horses proper, and these were of Flemish or German extraction. 
I may except, however, a few imported heavy horses found in 
Pesth, in the waggons of the distillers. 

Of course, I am now speaking of the average run of the 
country. In private studs, where, greater attention is paid, 
larger and more valuable horses are bred and reared, and it is 
here where the large carriage horses are to be found, those 
standing 16 hands high; but horses of the class of our Irish 
hunter, or high-class charger^ I should say hardly exist, at 
least 1 never saw one. 

As regards the horses employed in the military service. I 
saw their hussars, dragoons, artillery, and transport. The 
hussars are mounted on the light galloways of the country, 
14 to 14*3 hands high. The dragoons are mounted on the 
larger horses of the same class, 14*3 to 15*1. The artillery are 
horsed with a taller horse, 15 to 16*2 or 3. 

From my observation, the small horses are the best. Those 
from 14*3 to 15-1 are wonderfully compact and neat, active 
with good action, and well bred, and excellent troopers for 
small light horsemen. They do not require much keep in 
comparison with English hqrses, and are capable of great 
fatigue. I saw a large number of this class that had just com¬ 
pleted the anual driUs of the yeomanry. They had been taken 
up from the peasantry, worked .daily at drills, long marches, 
field days, &c., for three weeks, and the colonel informed me 
that the men were generally eight hours a-day in the saddle. 
The horses looked somewhat tucked up,” but full of itrbrk; 
The weight they carried was fully 16 stone. . 

The dragoons are mounted on a larger horse; but over 15*1 
they are “leggy,” hind legs far behind, ^cat-hammed,” and 
flat-sided. There are exceptions, of course, but this is the 
general tendency. The artillery, again, have even a worse 
class. Their horses are still taller, more leggy, and long 
backed. They look very diflPerent to the little round Persian 
horse found in our artillery in Bombay, and, 1 should think, 
most unsuited for heavy draught. It is as if we were to put 
our hussar horses to pull 16-pr. guns. Whether the country 
will ever produce horses fit for such heavy draught is, I think, 
exceedingly improbable; but for light dmught, such as park 
phaetons, match pairs, the Hungarian horses, from their action, 
breeding, and activity, answer s^mirably. 

The export of horses reaches, in some years, as many as 
30,000, and remounts for the light cavalry are obtained in 
Hungary for the French, Italian, Turkish, and Belgian armies. 

The staple forage of the country for horses is oats and hay, 
but amongst the peasantry little more than grass and hay 
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is given, with perhaps a little Indian corn when in strong 
work. 

As regards diseases, the well-bred stock, as with us, sujffer 
frona chest affections, and many foals die from these causes. 
Occasional epizootics of influenza also ravage the country, and 
I beard that a good deal of glanders was imported on the 
termination of the Russo-Turkish war. As a rule, in the streets 
of Pesth, the ordinary working horses are singularly free from 
lameness, although the streets are paved, and they take a 
delight in driving fast. The same remark applies to the 
tramcar horses. The cars are of the usual size, and the horses 
certainly look too small for their work, but they seem in good 
condition, and not at aU distressed. All the horses have good 
sound feet, the large, flat, thin feet being unknown; and 
certainly, from what I saw, I could not say that the Hungarian 
horses are vicious. On the contrary, they are brought up by 
hand almost, and appear tractable and docile. Castration is 
generally adopted. 

To stjun up, then, in a few words. I think that for light 
cavalry, riding not over 16 to 17 stone, the well-selected Hun¬ 
garian horse would answer the purpose as well as any in the 
world, and by very great exertions, perhaps, a certain number 
might be obtained fit for medium cavalry; but for heavy cavalry 
and artillery, or for transport purposes, he is totally unsuited, 
from want of size—that is, thickness through, and weight. 

For the service of the cavalry in India the Hungarian horse 
would answer admirably, and should such a corps as that of 
mounted infantry ever be organised, no better remounts could 
possibly be found. The ponies would answer for packsaddle 
draught; they are very plentiful and cheap; but I would much 
prefer a mule of the same size, such as is found in Asia Minor 
and Persia. Mule-breeding does not seem to have attracted 
much attention in Hungary. 

I may here conclude with a few words regarding the 350 re¬ 
mounts which we purchased in Pesth for this Government, The 
horses were collected by Jew dealers, acting under the direction of 
the “ Society for the Promotion of Horse-breeding and trading,” 
a society founded by influential noblemen and landed pro¬ 
prietors, and encouraged and fostered by the Hungarian 
Government, so as to obtain a profitable outlet for this, one 
of the principal products of the country. To enable us to 
procure the number required, some 700 to 800 horses were 
brought in from all parts of the country, but principally from 
the east, north-east, and south-east. The rejections were prin¬ 
cipally for being too small and lights too young—under 4, too 
tall and leggy, some few were big and coarse—15*3 to 16 
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bauds; a large number were rejected for having bad hocks, 
others for narrow chests or long backs. The majority selected 
are Anglo-Arab, the chestnuts are of the Gidran caste, but in 
the whole the English blood predominates. The price given 
was 40Z., delivered in London. The same class of horse could 
be delivered in Trieste or Fiume for probably 30Z. to 35Z. 

I cannot conclude this report without stating how much 1 
was assisted by the Hungarian authorities, in order that I 
might see what was to be seen, and in furnishing me readily 
with all and every information I required, with the greatest 
courtesy and willingness. And I was much indebted to Mr. F. 
Stockinger, Secretary to the Minister of Commerce, for his in¬ 
valuable aid, in the absence of an interpreter, during the whole 
of my journeys through the country. His services were placed 
entirely at the disposal of the Committee for purchasing the 
remounts, and in every way he rendered us the greatest assist¬ 
ance ; and I should be very glad if some small recognition of 
his valuable services were forwarded to him by Her Majesty’s 
Government, as he thoroughly deserves some thanks for his 
assistance as an interpreter, as well as for the general informa¬ 
tion regarding the horse supply of the country, which he so 
readily affordfrf. 


XXV .—Report on the Cattle Disease in the Island of Cyprus,. 
By P. Chaeles HeidensTAH, M.D., District Medical 

Officer for Lamaca, Chief Inspector of Cattle Disease. 

[Published by permission of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.] 

The cattle-plague first showed itself at Larnaca on Dec. 4th, 
1879,^ in the khan or public stable of Messrs. Demetrion 
Brothers. I heard of it by mere chance on December 8th, 
through a report that was circulating in the town to the effect 
that the cattle of Messrs. Demetrion, consisting of five fine yoke 
of oxen and cows, were all sick. 

It was generally believed that they had been poisoned, and 
some persons went even so far as to affirm that the illness was 
due to the influence of the evil eye (witchcraft). 

I visited the premises where the cattle were standing oh 
December 8th, and found that one animal had already died and 
had disappeared. Nine animals were still in the stable sick, 
and these I subjected to a careful examination. It required 
very little penetration to see that the supposed poisoned animals 
were suffering from cattle-plague, and I at once put the khan 
under a guard of military police, and reported all the circum- 
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stances of the case to the District Commissioner, who did every¬ 
thing in his power to arrestthe progress of the epidemic. There 
was imminent danger of the disease spreading unless it could be 
stamped out without a moment’s delay, and my first suggestion 
wsts to have all the animals slaughtered there and then. Unfor¬ 
tunately, circumstances over which we had no control prevented 
us putting this measure into execution. There existed no 
authority at that time for such a proceeding, and our endeavours 
to persuade the owners to have the beasts killed themselves 
failed. They absolutely refused to listen to us, in the firm 
belief that cattle-plague was a perfect farce, and that several of 
the animals, if not all, would recover. The only thing we 
could do under these circumstances was to have the stable 
strictly guarded, and this was done. No animals of any kind 
were allowed to leave it, and the greatest care was taken to 
prevent the disease spreading beyond it. It is my firm belief 
that the measures we adopted were thoroughly effectual, and 
that the harm was done before 1 received information of the 
outbreak of the disease,—^the khan in question, being a public 
stable, frequented daily by peasantry with their oxen from the 
. surrounding villages. 

On December 15th, a few days after, all Demetidon’s cattle 
had died, with the exception of a cow that was ultimately saved, 
and of which I shall have occasion to speak in another place. 
I ascertained that a bullock was sick in the Turkish quarter of 
the town, and in quite a diflFerent neighbourhood to that in 
which stands Demetrion’s khan. On visiting the stable I found 
that one of a yoke of oxen, belonging to a certain Mehemet, had 
just been attacked by the disease. On making inquiries as to 
how it caught it, I was told that Mehemet, being out with his 
cart and oxen on the evening of December 7th, passed by 
Demetrion’s khan, and was asked by one of the brothers to 
remove the carcass of a cow outside the town, which he did. 
This led me to inquire what other persons with cattle had been 
in the habit of frequenting the khan. Several were mentioned 
to me, but two only had been to the khan after the disease 
broke out there. These were, first, the servants of Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co., whose bullocks were stabled on the 
premises of Mr. M‘LaughJan, of Larnaca and Tricomo, and who 
frequently went to Demetrion’s khan with the cart to fetch 
stow; second, Hadji Taulli of Livadia, a small village four 
miles from Larnaca, whose bullocks were engaged in carrying 
stone to Demetrion’s khan. A third person, named Adam 
Simeon, of Ormidi^ had visited the khan oh more than one 
occasion since the disease had broken out there, foi«^e purpose 
of attending the animals which, as I mentioned above, were 
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supposed to be under the influence of the evil eye, an influence 
which he was supposed to be able to dispel. On these occa¬ 
sions he had left his bullock cart standing at the gate of the 
khan. 

My attention was at once directed to the above-named 
persons. 

The yoke of oxen belonging to Messrs. Henry S. King and 
Co., which were standing in the stable of Mr. McLaughlan, 
died in December 1879, and were buried in the yard. 

On December 22nd, at Livadia, Hadji Toulii, who owned 
sixteen animals, had lost two, and had nine ill; while three 
other animals, belonging to the same village, which had come 
in contact with those of Hadji Toulii, were also sick. 

On the same date, at Ormidia, a small village in the Fama¬ 
gusta district, about three hours from Larnaca, the two animals 
belonging to Adam Simeon had died, as had also one belonging 
to his brother, while several others in the same village were ill. 

With a view to arresting the progress of the disease, the 
infected villages were at once placed in quarantine, and no 
animals were allowed either to enter or leave them. Orders 
were despatched from Nicosia, to the authorities all over the 
island, to keep a strict watch for the outbreak or existence of 
any unusual kind of malady among cattle, and in the event 
of the disease making its appearance they were to give imme¬ 
diate notice of the same to the Chief Secretary to Government. 

The result of these measures was that diseases amon^ cattle 
were reported as existing in a great many villages in different 
parts of the island; His Excellency the High Commissioner 
was then pleased to give the orders to visit and insj^ct all the 
places where cattle-plague was supposed, to have broken out; 
and Messrs. Commeline and Parsons, of the Forest Department, 
were appointed to assist me in this task. 

1 personally inspected almost the whole island, and found 
that the reports of the disease having shown itself in so many 
different places were the result of panic, the peasantry imagining 
fliat^overy animal that died or fell ill had caught the plague. 
Many animals had died, and many others were suffering &om 
the effects of the exceptionally severe winter, and the scarcity ^of 
proper food, caused by the bad harvests of the two previous 
years. 

At this time the disease only existed at Nisso and Palaebro- 
tissa, in the Nicosia district; at Trioomo and Ormidia^ in the 
Famagusta district; at Aya Phylaxis, in the Limassol district; 
and at Larnaca and Livadia, in the Larnaca district. , ^ 

The disease is believed to have been brought to Nisso,^ 
small village belonging to Mr. Richard Mattel, on January IsV 
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by a pair of bullocks which went to Larnaca to fetch straw 
clandestinely. The bullocks of Mr. Mattel, in Larnaca, had 
been previously attacked by the disease, his stables being close 
to those used by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 

The disease broke out in Palaeorotissa through cattle brought 
there by Mr. Achilles Liassides, whose stables in Larnaca are 
almost opposite those used by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.; 
and it seems that the yoke of oxen belonging to the latter were 
in the habit of drinking in Mr. Liassides’ yard. So soon as 
the animals belonging to Mr. Liassides showed signs of sick¬ 
ness, he sent them, at night-time, to Nicosia; but finding some 
difficulty in entering the town, he had them left at Palaeoro¬ 
tissa. 

The disease broke out at Tricomo on December 26th, in the 
stables of Mr. McLaughlan, where it was brought by two of his 
bullocks which had l::^en sent to Larnaca to fetch timber, and 
had remained one night in bis stables there, the same as were 
occupied by the animals of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co, 

The disease was brought to Aya Phylaxis, in the Limassol 
district, by two bullocks that were secretly driven there from 
Larnaca by Aradipiot cattle-dealers for the use of the troops at 
Polymedia. They remained only one night at Aya Phylaxis, 
in the stables of Christofi Kiriacon. The disease first showed 
itself there on December 26th, 

So soon as it was found that the malady had spread to other 
parts of the island, through the non-observance of the orders 
that had been given respecting it, the following ordinance and 
public notice were issued by the Government, the latter being 
posted in the Greek and Turkish languages, in all the towns 
and villages of Cyprus; 

Cyprus. No. L—^1880. 

An Osdinancb 

Enacteu by the High Commissioner and Commandbr-in-Ohief of the 

' Island of Cyfrds, under authority of an Order by the Queen in 
Council, 

To prevent the spreading of Contagions or Infectious Diseases among 
Animals.” 

PreasnSfe,—'W hereas by an Order of Her Majesty in Council, given at her 
Court at Balmoral, on the 14th day of September, 1878, it is declared to be 
lawful for the High Commissioner in and over the Island of Cyprus in cases- 
of emergency to make and proclaim from time to time as therein mentioned 
ordinances for the good government of the Island: and whereas animal 
diseases of a highly infectious and contagious character have appeared in the 
Island, and the emergency of speedy legishitive authority for providing means 
for the extirpation of such diseases exists. 

Now therefore I, Eobert Biddulph, High Commissioner and Oommander-in- 
Ghief of the Island of Cyprus, do by virtue and authority of the power in such 
behalf vested in me by the said Order in Council enact as follows;— 
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1. The High Commissioner shall have power and authority from time to 
time and at all times to notify in such manner as he may think fit any 
district or area or place within any area to be a place infected with animal 
disease.’ 


2. The High Commissioner may also from time to time make such general 
or special orders as he thinks fit for the following purposes or any of them 

(a) For the slaughter ct any animal within an infected district, place, 
or area; • 

Qi) For prohibiting or regulating the movement of animals in, or out 
of an infected district, place, or area; 

(c) For prescribing and regulating the isolation or separation of 
animals being in an infected district, place, or area; 

{d) For prohibiting or regulating the removal of carcasses, fodder, 
litter, dung or other things into, in or out of an infected district, place, 
or area; 

(e) For prescribing and regulating the destruction, burial, disposal or 
treatment of carcasses, fodder, litter, dung, or other things being in an 
infected district, place or area, or removed thereout; 

(f) For prescribing and regulating the cleansing and disinfecting of 
infected places and areas or parts thereof; 

(g) For prohibiting or regulating within any infected district, place or 
area, the placing or keeping of animals on common or unenclosed lands, 
or in fields or other places insufficiently fenced, or on the sides of 
highways; 

(A) For prohibiting oi regulating the-holding of markets, sales, or fairs 
* of animals in public or private places where animals may be exposed for 
sale; 

0 For prohibiting or regulating the carrying, leading, or driving of 
animals on highwajrs or thoroughfares or elsewhere; 

(y) Fmr prohibiting or regulating the moving, driving, sending or 
carrying of animals or of dung or other things likely to spread disea^; ^ 
(A) For prohibiting the landing from vessels of any animals, carcasses, 
horns, hides, bones, fodder, Utter, dung or other thing brought from any 
foreign country or inland port; 

(Z) Generally for the purpose of in any way preventing the introduction 
into this Island or the spreading therein of any contagious or infectious 
disease afiecting animals; 

(m) For the appointment, pay» and regulation of the duUes of persons 
to be charged with the execution of any provisions or orders made by 
virtue of this Ordinance. 

3* The High Commissioner diall have power and authority from time to 
time and at any time to notify in such manner as he may think fit any 
district or area or place within any area as being no longer infected, and 
tWeupon, save as otherwise by such notification provided, for any general or 
special order that may have been given under the provisions of this Ordinance, 
shall so far as it afreets any such district or area or place within any area 
cease to have effect. 

The High Oomxmssioner may from time to time and at all times by any 
writing under his hand depute to any Civil Cfommissioner, Assistant Civil 
Commissioner, Commandant or Local Commandant, or other officer of police, 
or other person or persons designated in such writing, all or any one or more 
of the powers and authorities vested in him by this Ordinance, 

5. Every person having in his possession or under his charge an anim|J 
that may be reasonably supposed to be affected with any contagious disease 
shall, as far as practicable, keep such separate from animals not so afrected, 
and shall with all practicable ^eed give notice of the fact of the animal being 
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so affected to the Commissioner or other authority of the district wherein the 
animal so affected is; and if without lawful excuse, proof whereof shall lie on 
him, he fails to heep the animal so aifeoted or supposed to be, separate from 
all others not affected, or to give such notice as is hereinbefore required to be 
given, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 5Z., or to be imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding one month, and with or without hard la wur, and it 
shall be lawful for the Commissioner in his discretion to inflict such fine or 
imprisonment. 

6. Any contravention of the orders or regulations issued under the autho¬ 
rity of this Ordinance, or any obstruction to an ofiScer or person appointed to 
execute the same, may be punished by fine for a first offence not exceeding 
5Z., for the second offence not exceeding lOZ., and for a third offence not 
exceeding 20Z., which fines may be adjudged by any court of competent juris¬ 
diction, and recoverable under the provisions of “ The Fines and Penalties 
Recovery Ordinance, 1879and any portion of any fine adjudged by any 
Court may by such Court be awarded to the person or persons upon whose 
information ^e conviction is obtained. 

7. In this Ordinance animals mean bulls, cows, oxen, heifers, calves, 
camels, horses, mules, asses, sheep, goats and swine. 

8. AH acts done before the mahing of this Ordinance for the purpose or 
with the intention of staying infection or contagion of disease to aninnds shall 
if such acts have been done, by authority of the High Commissioner, or have 
been or may be sanctioned or ratified by him, be considered as having been 
done under authority of this Ordinance. 

9. This Ordinance naay for all purposes be cited as ‘^The Contagious 
Diseases Animals Ordinance, 1880,” and shall have effect only for the period 
of six calendar months from the date thereof. 

Given at Nicosia this seventh day of February, 1880. 

(Signed) Eobbbt Bidi>ui,ph, 

High Commissioner. 


T. K. 


Public Notice. 

1. —^The High Commissioner under the power and authority vested in him 
by “The, Contagious Diseases (Animals) Ordinance, 1880,” has proclaimed 
the several places or areas in the schedule hereto mentioned as places and 
areas infected with animal disease. 

2. --The High Commissioner, under the power and authority as aforesaid, 
has also ordered as follows;— 

(a) Every diseased animal within any of such districts or areas which 
may be considered incurable, or dangerous as a medium of infection to 
other animals, shall be slaughtered at and according to the direction 
of the Commissioner of the <&ferict, or of the Chief Inspector of Cattle 
Disease. 

Qi) The moving of any animal into or out of the several scheduled 
places or areas is hereby prohibited. 

(c) All diseased animals within any of such scheduled districts shall ho 
isolated and separated from any animals other than such as are diseased. 

(d) No carcass, fodder, litter, dung, or other material which in the 
opinion of the said Commissioner or said Inspector shall be considered 
capable of conveying infection shall be moved into or out of any of tlie 
said scheduled places or areas. 

j|j|; (e) All such carcasses, fodder, litter, dung or other material shall be 

' d^troyed as the said Commissioner car the said Inspector may direct. ^ 

/ , AU stables, buildings, sheds, |»ns, places, aud areas in, which any 

. .^,dla^9eed animal shall have been during its disease or immediately prior 
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thereto, shall he cleansed and purified as the said Commissioner or 
In^ctor may direct. 

(g) No animal shall be allowed at large on any highway, common, 
or unenclosed land within any of the said scheduled places or areas 
save by the written authority of the said Inspector or Commissioner. 

(^) No markets, fairs, or public exposure for sale of any animal shall 
be permitted in any of the said scheduled places or areas without the 
written authority of the said Commissioner or Inspector, 

(i) The carrying, leading, or driving of animals on any highway or 
thoroughfare in the said scheduled places or areas without such autho* 
rity as aforesaid is prohibited. 

3. —^Any contravention of the foregoing orders, or any obstruction to any 
officer or person concerned in the carrying out thereof, is punishable under 
the provisions of the above-mentioned Ordinance by a fine for the first 
offence not exceeding 5?., for the second offence not exceeding lOZ., and for the 
third offence not exceeding 20Z., any portion of which may be awarded to the 
person or persons giving information of the offence. 

4. —^The High Commissioner has appointed Dr. Heidenstam, Civil Surgeon 
of Larnaca, to be Chief Inspector of Cattle Disease. 

5. —Commissioners of Districts are to pay such portions of fines as may 
be recovered for any contravention of the above orders or of the said Ordi¬ 
nance, and as may not be awarded to the informer, into the District Treasury. 
They shall also transmit weekly to the Chief Secretary to the Government, 
for the information of the High Commissioner, an account of all such fines, 
and of the disposal thereof. 

6. —The word “animals” occurring in the foregoing orders until further 
notice is applicable only to bulls, cows, oxen and calves. - 

Published by command. 

(Signed) OnAUDE Delavau Cobham, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

Fdmwffy 1880. 

It was not merely diflScwlt, but often utterly impossible, to 
combat the indifference shown by the peasantry for the ofldcial 
regulations. In many instances this indifference was coupled 
with culpable disobedience to the orders given by the authorities 
in the interest of the community at large. The ordinary 
peasants, through ignorance and stupidity^ which waa even 
greater in Turkish than in Christian villages, would take no 
steps to check the progress of the malady, many Mohammedans 
believing that to attempt to avoid sickness or any kind of 
calamity is perfectly useless, while the more fanatical consider 
such an act contrary to their religious ideas. 

While struggling with the stupidity of the ordinary peasants, 
it was necessary to , combat the cupidity of tlie cattl^ealers, 
who, setting the ordinance and the regulations that were made 
under it at defiance, purchased cattle in places infected with 
disease, and where the peasantry, fearing to lose their animals 
by sickness, were willing to dispose of them for anything they 
could get. These beasts were driven secretly to villages that 
were free from the malady, where they were sold, and where 
the^ carried the germ of the disease with them^ 
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It would take me beyond the proposed limits of this report to 
describe how the disease gradually spread to different parts of 
the island. In some instances it made its way through negli¬ 
gence, but in the majority of cases its progress was traced to an 
insatiable desire for gain, and an utter disregard for the regula¬ 
tions laid down by the authorities. Offenders against the 
ordinance were, however, nearly always discovered, and were 
prosecuted and punished, but without, unfortunately, deterring 
others from following their example, the profits which they 
made by their illicit dealings being so large. 

The thoroughly effectual method for stamping out the disease 
by slaughtering all affected animals, as well as those suspected 
of having had any communication with them, could not, unfor¬ 
tunately, be adopted in its entirety at that time. His Excellency 
the High Commissioner, after considering the matter, came to 
the very just conclusion that, if a measure of that kind was put 
in vigour, it would rather help to propagate the malady than to 
check it. It would have been impossible to kill healthy animals 
on the bare suspicion of their having communicated with un¬ 
healthy ones, without giving their owners some kind of com- 
pex^ation, and it was feared, with reason, that the peasants who 
were anxious to get rid of their cattle on account of the high 
price of forage would have brought them in contact with un¬ 
healthy animals, or would have sought to prove that they had 
been in contact with these, in order to have their own slaugh¬ 
tered and receive compensation for them. 

Under these circumstances orders were given to slaughter 
only sick animals. An inspector was placed in charge of each 
infected district, and so soon as the disease appeared in a village 
over which he had control, he informed me and the Commissioner 
of the district in which the village was situated, who imme¬ 
diately sent a guard of :saptieh$ there; and, in accordance with 
the power that his Excellency was pleased to grant me under 
date of January 28th, 1880, the village was placed in quarantine 
pending its publication in the list of infected places in the 
‘ Cyprus Gazette.* All movement of cattle in or out of their 
stables or yards was prohibited; all dogs were ordered to be 
chained up, both in the village where the disease had broken 
out and in the surrounding ones; and two stables in the most 
isolated part of the village were set apart to serve as hospitals. 
All animals showing signs of being affected by the disease were 
located in the first stable, while all apparently healthy animals 
, had been in contact with unhealthy ones, or were suspected 
done, soj were confined to the . Both these 
were Ipoked^ and the key placed in the zaptieh 

who With the suspected 
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cattle. Each time the inspector visited the village, which was 
almost daily, all the animals in the first stable were slaughtered 
and deeply buried in quicklime, along with their hides and 
dung. The stable or premises from which the sick animals 
were taken when transferred to the hospital were thoroughly 
cleaned out, the walls whitewashed, and the dung and rubbish 
buried in quicklime, and no animal was allowed to enter the 
place for twenty days. All dogs found loose, whether belonging 
to the infected village or others, were shot. 

I am certain that these measures would have proved thoroughly 
effectual in stopping the progress of the disease, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, so soon as it was mastered in one locality it appeared in 
quite a different one; and it was ultimately discovered that it 
had been brought there by cattle driven from villages that had 
been infected with the disease, but which were at that time 
quite free from it. 

As attempts were frequently made to drive animals from 
unhealthy districts to healthy ones, mounted zaptiehs were 
appointed to patrol the frontiers, and a list of the cattle belong** 
ing to the various villages was obtained from the head-men of 
the same. These lists were checked by the inspectors each 
time they visited the villages, and the head-*men were held 
responsible for any missing cattle. 

One of my first cares on discovering the disease in Deme- 
trion’s khan was to ascertain how it reached the island* I may 
mention here that this is the first time Cyprus has been visited 
by cattle-plague. Indeed, with the exception of small-pox 
among sheep and goats, which was brought here by animals 
imported from Caramania in 1873, and mange on camels, 
brought from Mersyna in 1871, this is the only time that a 
contagious disease of any kind among animals hiss visited the 
island. There has not even been a single case of hydrophobia 
here* 

It was generally supposed that the cattle-disease was brought 
to Cyprus either by cattle imported from Russia by the con¬ 
tractor for the supply of meat to the troops at Polymedia, or by 
chopped straw, which at that time was imported from Syria in 
large quantities to meet the daily increasing demand for forage. 

I carefully examined these two theories, with the following 
result. 

The contractor Rees had been bringing cattle to the island 
for some time previous to the outbreak of the disease, without 
any of the animals having ever shown signs of sickness. With 
reference to the last lot that he landed at Lamaca previous to 
the discovery of the existence of the malady, I obtained the 
following information, substantiated by proof. 

.fT^nr V TT T ft r» 0 TT 
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Thirty animals left Odessa, accompanied by a certificate from 
the official veterinary surgeon of that port, to the effect that no 
cattle-disease existed there at the time they were embarked, and 
that they went on board the steamer bound for Constantinople 
in a perfectly healthy condition. The same number reached 
Constantinople, and remained five days in quarantine there, 
subject to inspection. Mr. Vitalis, the sanitary officer, certified 
that these animals were shipped from the Turkish capital on 
October 24th, 1879, and that they were all well at the moment 
of their departure. Dr. Borg, the sanitary doctor at Smyrna, 
certified that thirty animals arrived there on October 26th; 
that two were disembarked, and that twenty-eight continued 
their voyage to Cyprus, in a healthy state. On their arrival 
here on October 29th, 1879, by the steam-ship Junon^ of the 
Austro-Hungarian Lloyd’s line, I visited them personally on 
board the steamer, and found twenty-nine animals, one cow 
having calved during the voyage. They all appeared healthy, 
but I nevertheless ordered them to be placed in quarantine for 
observation. In landing them from the steamer, two animals 
were drowned, and the remaining twenty-seven were placed in 
quarantine for five days and watched. On November 5th, 
twenty-five of these left Larnaca for Limassol, and a cow and 
calf intended for Nicosia remained here. 

Immediately the disease was discovered in Demetrion’s khan, 
the Commissioner of Larnaca, acting on my suggestion, tele¬ 
graphed to the Commissioner of Limassol, and the twenty-five 
animals which had left here for Limassol were placed in quaran¬ 
tine and watched, while the cow and calf that had remained 
here were also isolated. After remaining thus for twenty days, 
the whole of the animals were found perfectly healthy, and set 
free. 

These undeniable facts lead me to suppose that if any of 
these animals suffered from cattle-plague, it would most cer¬ 
tainly have shown itself during the fifty-one days that had 
elapsed since they left Odessa, and that some, if not all, of them 
would have died. 

The idea that the disease was brought to the island by chopped 
straw seems to me highly improbable. The imported straw, 
almost as soon as it was landed, was despatched to various parts 
of the island; and, had it been the means of communicating 
the disease, cattle-plague would have shown itself in several 
places at the same time, instead of in one particular stable— 
that is to say, the khan of Messrs. Demetrion Brothers, into 
which , .no foreign straw was introduced, as the owners hud a 
Ur^ supply of the native article on the premise. 

Previous to the discovery of the catflfii.plague in Cyprus, iJie 
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disease had been raging for a considerable time in different 
parts of Syria, and although no -official notification of its 
existence there had as yet reached the island, private informa^ 
tion respecting its ravages was not wanting. No cattle, how¬ 
ever, had arrived here from the opposite coast for several 
months; but on November 26th, 1879, the British steam-ship 
Fitzmaurice^ carrying cattle from Jaffa, where the disease was 
known to exist, to Alexandria^ anchored in the roadstead of 
Lamaca and disembarked some goods. The captain of this 
steamer asked permission of the Captain of the Port to land a 
bullock which had broken its leg, in order that he might have 
it slaughtered for butcher’s meat. The matter was referred to 
me as sanitary officer, and I positively refused to give the 
required permission. I subsequently heard that a butcher in 
this place, named Manoli, went on board the steamer and 
slaughtered the animal for the use of the crew. Its hide was 
brought on shore by the butcher, who sold it to Demetrion 
Brothers, and it was, I believe, placed in their khan. It is my 
opinion that it was through this skin that the disease found its 
way to the island. 

The animals which I have seen suffering from cattle-plague 
are not all attacked in exactly the same way, and this I attribute 
to the fact of the affection being slight or violent, as the case 
may be; but the diagnostic signs are invariably the same. . 

The period of incubation varies from eight to five*days, and 
one of the first , apparent symptoms is a loss of appetites* '' Tins 
is accompanied - by an increased rapidify in respiration^ wMdi 
reaches as much as 74^ while the temperature of the'body 
attains 108° 6', and the pulsation 128. The animal seems 
uneasy ; it stretches out its neck ^ if seeking foV breath; its 
ears hang downwards, and in some instances it is deaf; the 
head and breath are hot, the ears and limbs quite cold. 

A running of a watery nature commences about the second 
day from the eyes and nose, changing in the latter period of the 
disease to a purulent secretion. I should, however, mention 
that I have known of cattle having a running at the eyes and 
nose, which, it was stated, were attacked by cattle-plague, while 
it was afterwards proved that they were merely suffering from 
catarrh. 

On the tongue and on the inside of the lips there is an 
epithelical deposit.of a yellowish colour, which has a peculiar 
fetid smell. I noticed also in some cases that the mouth and 
the membrane round the nasal orifices were ulcerated. About 
the fourth day the.animal is generally unable to move, which 
indicates that it is suffering from excessive weakness. It 
refuses all food, and when offered water it endeavours to drink, 
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.but seems unable to swallow. A constant diarrhoea of fetid 
greenish matter sets in, and the urine is scarce and highly 
coloured. These symptoms increase in violence up to the 
fifth or sixth day, when the animal expires completely ex¬ 
hausted. 

1 have noticed that in some cases there are signs of ameliora¬ 
tion about the third or fourth day; these, however, soon dis¬ 
appear, and the animal relapses into its original condition. 

Death generally occurs about the fourth or fifth day, but it 
sometimes happens on the third, and I have seen rare cases in 
which the disease assumed a chronic aspect, lasting for two 
or three weeks. Favourable cases are indicated by a gradual 
decrease of alarming symptoms, and a return of appetite. 1 
have noticed on all animals that have got safely through the 
disease and are restored to health, a cutaneous irruption on 
various parts of the body. I have seen no animals that have 
once had the disease attacked a second time. From several 
experiments that 1 have made, and of which I give the account 
of two below, I feel convinced that the disease is transmitted by 
animals that have been restored to health, up to the eighteenth 
day after the disease has left them. 

Example No, 1,—The cow, which was the only animal saved 
out of the five yoke of cattle in Demetrion’s khan, suffered 
severely from the disease. On the fifth day she dropped a nine 
months’ calf, and then gradually got better. On the twelfth 
day she was completely restored to health, with the exception of 
the cutaneous irruption on the body which I have mentioned 
above. She was then isolated, and when she had been alone 
for ten days I Was asked by the owners if I would allow them to 
put another animal with her, their idea still being that their 
cattle had been poisoned. Being anxious to convince them of 
the contrary, and curious to make the experiment, I had the 
cow placed in a clean stable, and, after carefully examining her 
proposed companion, and finding it a perfectly healthy animal^ 
1 put the two together. Four days afterwards the new beast 
began to show signs of sickness, and on the eighth day it died. 
The cow was again isolated, and after being alone for a fort¬ 
night, the irruption being then perfectly cured, another animal 
was placed with her, and it is still alive. 

Experiment No, 2.—At Apalestra Chifiik (farm), a small calf 
about twelve months old, vrilck had had a severe attack of the 
disease, was the only animal saved out of sixteen bead of cattle. 
After getting through the illness, the irruption I have men¬ 
tioned broke out in a rather violent form. The calf, on the 
ilfeventeenth day after its recovery from the disease, was taken 
secretly by the owner to Kouklja, about fifteen miles distant. 
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and placed among the cattle of Mr. Richard Mattel. Four days 
afterwards several of the latter were attacked, and the disease 
took a firm footing in the village. 

Many suggestions were made respecting the treatment of this 
disease, and many kinds of medicines were tried, by way of 
experiment, on animals aflSicted with the malady ; but up to the 
present everything has failed in producing any practical result. 
Ferri sulphas and acid, sulphuric.^ with a little laudanum, seemed 
at times to have some effect; and the peasants themselves had 
great faith in vinegar, a small cupful of which they administered 
internally every morning, while the eyes, nostrils, and mouth of 
the affected animal were washed with it several times a day. 

After very careful consideration of the subject, and an 
experience of cattle-plague extending over a period of six 
months, during which I have had numerous opportunities of 
studying the disease in its different phases in various parts 
of the island, 1 have come to the decided conclusion that no 
cure of any kind ought to be attempted, but that immediately 
an animal shows the slightest sign of being affected with the 
malady, it should be slaughtered, as by trying to save one 
animal a whole locality is frequently infected with disease. 

I have reason to believe that inoculation may possibly prove 
in the course of time a successful preventive against the disease, 
but I propose speaking of this kind of treatment at a future date, 
when I hope, to have obtained more positive results from experi¬ 
ments I have already made, and others that are now in progress. 

I have examined the bodies of over one bundled animals 
after death, and have found almost invariably that the interior 
of the carcasses presented the same appearance. The inside of 
the mouth and pharynx were of a darkish red colour. The 
tongue was flabby, and covered with a yellowish exudation. 
1 saw nothing remarkable about the three first stomachs, but on 
the fourth I noticed several deep red blotches, and in some 
cases it was spotted with small ulcers, which forcibly reminded 
me of those so common in cases of catarrhal inflammation of the 
human stomach. 1 was surprised to find the small intestines 
generally speaking free from disease. The bronchial mucous 
membrane was frequently injected and covered with tough 
mucus. The lungs w^ere congested and swollen, and their 
interlobular tissue was distended with air. The heart was 
relaxed and discoloured. The brain appeared to be unaffected, 
although it was more than usually injected with blood, and the 
meninges were of a reddish colour. I noticed no particular 
change about any of the other parts, except that the body was 
generally more red than is customary, as were also the urinary 
and generative organs. 
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Table showing the Dbath-eatb of the Disease^ up to May Slat, 1880, in the Limassol Distbiot 
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XXVI .—The Sources of Supply of the Manchester Fruit and 
Vegetable Markets, By John Page.* 

This subject is indeed a comprehensive one. Time was when 
this market was dependent upon Cheshire and the Lancashire 
bank of the Mersey for its supplies of fresh vegetables and 
fruits; but since the abolition of duties, improved steam navi¬ 
gation, and the more complete development of the railway 
system, no spot upon the earth’s surface appears sufficiently 
remote to deprive the teeming populations of these districts of 
its productions. 

But whilst these changes have proved a blessing to the com¬ 
munity generally, it will be said, probably, that they have 
tended to the injury of the native fgrower of many kinds of 
agricultural and horticultural produce. We know that that 
which is for the public good is oftentimes temporarily preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of individuals. It is not the province of 
the writer of this article to point out any remedial measures 
that may suggest themselves; but he may be permitted to say 
that it seems pretty certain that the only change that can bring 
remunerative prices to the English grower—^if they are not now 
so—^lies between himself and the owner of the soil he cultivates. 
Diminished crops in this country, from whatever cause, no 
longer mean higher prices from the consumer. Abundance iu 
any part of the world will flow into the scarcity of any other as 
surely as air rushes into a vacuum. 

Other changes have also taken place. Ere the revolution in 
the sources of supply had begun, the growers supplying this 
market brought their goods and disjposed of them personally, 
now the great bulk reaches us by railway. The number of carts 
laden with their owners’ produce which arrived in the market on 
the night of Friday, the 8th of August, and before six o’clock 
on the morning of Saturday, the 9th, last year, was two hundred 
and thirty. Their contents would probably be about one-eighth 
of the total supply brought for the Saturday’s market. Very few 
large growers now sell their own goods; they are generally con¬ 
signed to salesmen who have permanent standings in the market, 
and who charge a commission of 5 per cent- upon the sale of all 
goods entrusted to them. This system has its advantages, and 
perhaps is not entirely free from occasional disadvantages. 
Doubtless the owner would frequently make more by his goods 
if he personally attended the sale of them, but then, to set against 
this, there is the time and money expended to enable him to do 

♦ Extracted from a Prize Essay pubHfiObied by the Boyal Manchester, Liverpool, 
and North Lancashire Agricnltnral Society, by permission of that Society. 
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so, and, therefore, all things considered, he is induced to save 
himself much trouble and employ the salesman. 

In laying before the reader some of the chief sources of supply, 
I will begin with our own. country. 

In the first three months of the year vast quantities of flowering 
broccoli (erroneously called cauliflowers by many persons) are 
received from Cornwall; very frequently 20 tons per day. The 
Cornish broccoli are followed by extensive supplies from the 
Midlands; the very best come from the neighbourhood of 
Northampton. 

In March early radishes are received extensively from 
Worcestershire. One salesman has sold 300 hampers in one 
day. They leave Evesham and neighbouring stations in the 
evening and reach Manchester at three o’clock the following 
morning ’in excellent condition. As I shall frequently have to 
mention Evesham as a source of supply, I may here quote what 
a writer said of it fifty years ago:— 

** The vale of Evesham is celebrated for the extreme richness 
and fertility of its soil, which, by the successful mode of culti¬ 
vation, produces earlier and more abundant crops than that of 
any other part of the country. Near the town, on both sides 
of the river, large portions of ground have been converted into 
gardens, horticulture constituting the chief occupation of the 
labouring class: asparagus attains an unequalled perfection in 
the soil, and is extensively cultivated, and vegetables of every 
kind are, by means of the River Avon, conveyed hence to the 
principal towns in the surrounding district.” 

Since this was written, capital, sci^ce, and industry have 
enabled the gardeners of the productive vale of Evesham to im- 
n^asnrably increase their out-put, and the railway has come and 
superseded the River Avon in distributing it. 

A great many spring radishes are also grown at Wallasey, on 
the Cheshire side of the Mersey, and sent to the Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Yorkshire markets. 

^ Water-cress has become an article of considerable commercial 
importance; as an early spring salad it is a great favourite 
throughout these districts, and has a yearly increasing sale. It 
comes principally from Oxfordshire, where it is highly culti¬ 
vated and finds employment for a considerable number of 
peasants. It is cut in the afternoon, put on the tiain, and 
reaches the Manchester market at three o’clock the following 
morning. Many tons are sold here in one day. Thirty-five 
years ago the only supply of this article to Manchester was 
„|iiO!%ht in a hamper or two by men, who gathered it from the 
ditches. 

fitst supply of spring cabbages comes from the far-famed 
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Bvesham. They are followed in a few days by those which 
are grown around London; then come the Lincolnshire and 
Cheshire cabbages, and those grown in the neighbourhood of 
Warrington. 

Asparagus is now plentifully supplied; the; quantity consumed 
has probably quadrupled in the last eight years. One salesman 
has sold a hundred hampers here in one morning. Worcester¬ 
shire (Evesham) and Northamptonshire are the chief sources of 
supply. 

The first green peas which appear in the market come from 
Algeria, Spain, and France in the order named. The first English 
from Evesham, the next from Nottinghamshire, and lastly from 
Yorkshire. From these two latter places the supply is enor¬ 
mous ; one salesman has disposed of 1500 sacks in one day; 
the quantities grown in Cheshire and Lancashire are quite 
insignificant in comparison, and call for no further notice. The 
rule is to market peas the next morning after they are gathered. 
If they stand in bulk more than one night, fermentation sets in, 
and they are much depreciated. The rates for bringing green 
peas to Manchester from Nottinghamshire are—for two tons 
and upwards, 13s. id. per ton; one ton and less than two, 20s. 
They are put on the railway at Newark, CoUingham, Swinderby, 
and Rollston. 

From Yorkshire—^Burton-Salmon, Selby, and neighbourhood, 
Tls. 8rf. pen ton ; York^ 12s.,4(f.; Milford Junction, 12s. 

I should have previously stated that the rate frpm Evesham is 
20^. per ton. 

In all cases the minimum weight for these rates is two tons, 
and lesser consignments axe charg^ higher rates. 

Six thousand five hundred sacks of peas have been pitched 
in the Manchester market in one day. 

The first new potatoes seen in the market come from France, 
in small quantities, and are always dear. In May they come 
from Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, and are followed by large 
quantities from Jersey. The Jersey potatoes have very greatly 
improved in quality in the last few years, ahd the sale of them 
has consequently much increased. From the small beginning 
of a few baskets twice a week, the trade has grown to many tons 
daily. One salesman has sold 40 tons of them in one day* 
The Jersey are closely followed by the “ Ormskirk Pink-eyes f 
of all early potatoes these are probably the very finest flavoured. 
For many years their production was exclusively in the hands .of 
small farmers and cottagers occupying the district lying between 
Southport and Liverpool; but of late years their cultivation has 
extended through South Cheshire, from the neighbourhood of 
Warrington away to Dunham-o’-tF-Hill. Much care is required 
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and bestowed upon tbeir production; they are kept indoors till 
they have sprouted, and then are carefully planted in “ butts,” 
over which straw-mats are laid during the night and on cold 
days, to shield them from the frost. These supplies are followed 
by those grown on both banks of the River Mersey, chiefly 
between Warrington and Barton. Vast quantities of excellent 
late potatoes are also received from North-west Lancashire; in¬ 
deed, it may be said that the county in which the tuber was first 
grown, after its introduction into England, has never since 
shown it any neglect. The once-popular “ Fluke ” potato was 
raised from seed by John Turner, a labourer on the Langley 
Hall Farm, at Birch, near Middleton: it has now fallen quite 
out of favour, and is but sparsely grown. 

AH through the winter large quantities of potatoes are received 
from Yorkshire, from LincoSasiubre, and from Scotlandmost of 
these are those known as the York Regent,” than which no 
better late potato need be grown. I have no means of ascer¬ 
taining the quantity of potatoes brought into Manchester in 
a year; but. as all the populous towns by which it is sur- 
iminded draw their supplies from it, the total quantity must be 
immense. 

Beside the great Fruit and Vegetable Market at Shude Hill, 
there is an extensive potato market on the premises of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, in Oldham Road; 
this market is in the hands of the. Railway Company, who pay 
the Corporation 1500Z. per annum for the privilege of holding 
it. Under the agreement, potatoes and carrots only are per¬ 
mitted to he sold there, and none but those which arrive by the 
Company’s line. 

The lai^est quantity of new potatoes brought into the market 
at Shude Hill in one week, from 1870 to 1879, inclusive, has 
been as follows;— 

Loaus ov IS-Stoxe. 


ism 

mi. 

1878. 

1873, 

1874. 

21,000 

29,500 

18,200 

19,100 

18,T50 

im. 

1876. 

1877, 

1878. 

1879. 

18,500 

19,000 

14,300 

23,000 

22,250 


That the home-grower of this popular and usefuL article of 
food has not a monopoly of its growth, however, the fol¬ 
lowing figures will testify; they are copied from the Govern¬ 
ment Return for 1877. I iave been unable to procure last 
year’s Return, but I believe the quantity to have been greatly 
in excess of that in 1877. I learn from a private source 
that the quantity shipped from Hamburg alone, last year, was 
4,bd9,270 cwts.: . , 
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German}^ .. 3,636,600 cwts. Portugal. 38,019 cwts. 

Holland .. •, 729,941 „ Channel Islands .. 364,451 „ 

Belgium .. .. 983,021 ,, Malta . 63,253 „ 

France .. 2,079,185 „ Canada. 84,756 „ 


making a total of 7,929,226 cwts. 

The following are the rates for carrying potatoes to Manchester 
from many of the places named:—^Belgium, 14^. per ton; Ham¬ 
burg, 22^. M ,; France, 355.; Jersey, SQs.; St. Malo,^ 505.; 
Ayrshire and district, 215. 8d. to 235. 4d.; Perth and district, 
255. to 275. M, ; Goole, II 5 . lOd.; Hull, 135. Id.; Keadby and 
Crowle, 125. 2d.; and Holbeach, I 65 , 6 d. 

Cheshire. — Delamere, 85 . 8 d.; Mouldsworth, 55 .; Manby, 
95 .; Helsby, 95 .; Tarvin, 95 .; Mobberley, Is. lid.; Knutsford, 
75 , lid.; Plumbley, 85 . 4d.; Northwich, 85 . 9d.; Hartford, 
85 . 6 d.; Cuddington, Is. 6 d.; and Wallasey, 85 . 4d. 

Carrots first appear in the market in April: they come from 
France in bunches. About the first week in June they begin to 
arrive from Holland, also in bunches. Then come supplies 
from Bedfordshire. Towards the end of August large supplies 
come loose in tracks from Lincolnshire and Huntingdonshire, 
increasing in quantity as the season advances. The rate for 
bringing them from the last three places mentioned is from 
115. 8 d. to 135, per ton. , 

The turnips supplied to the market for cuUnary purposes are 
grown almost delusively within a few miles of it; they consist 
of three sorts. First, a very excellent variety raised by Mr. , James 
Kelsall, late of Stretford, npw of Pictoa Gorse Farm, near Chester, 
about fifteen years ago. During the» winter two yellow kinds 
are most in favour, the Orange Jelly,” brought out by Messrs, 
Dickson and Brown, the eminent seedsmen of Chester, and the 
“Scarisbrick Yellow.” The ** White Stone,” generally seen in 
the South of England markets, finds no favour here. 

Forced rhubarb makes its first appearance in the market in 
Christmas week; as the spring advances the supply increases, 
and large quantities are sold, A great deal is grown in this 
locality; but the largest quantity, and the finest quality that 
comes from any one place, is grown by Mr. Joseph Whitwell, 
of ]^rksta.ll, near Leeds; Mr. Whitwell has made its cultiva¬ 
tion a speciality. The forced is succeeded by an abundance of 
the naturally grown, nearly every gardener who comes to the 
market contributing a portion. Thirty-five years ago the late 
Mr. Samuel Osbaldiston, of Baguley, was almost the only person 
who brought rhubarb to the market. He grew the kind known 
as “ Myatt’s Victoria;” there was then an intermittent supply of 
the dwarf red kind; grown upon Preston old racecourse. But 
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Mr. Osbaldiston was undoubtedly the first who brought rhubarb 
into the Manchester market, and he also claimed a similar 
honour for strawberries. 

Vast quantities of green vegetables are grown in and about 
Stretford, where the land is very highly cultivated, for this 
market; and in Stretford and the adjacent parishes of Ashton* 
upon-Mersey, Sale, Ba^uley, and Timperley, many strawberries 
are grown. Apples, pears, and plums were formerly plentifully 
grown about Stretford; indeed, forty years ago there were no 
more fruitful orchards north of the Trent, but the same city 
which has contributed so much to the wealth of the owners of 
the soil around it has, with its polluted atmosphere, made sad 
havoc with their trees, which now “ but cumber the ground 
and consequently are fast disappearing under the axe to make 
way for the growth of things more profitable. 

Celery usually makes its first appearance in the market about 
the second week in July. It is grown extensively upon the 
moss land in the parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, and is the 
variety known as Lady White.” This is followed by the 
** S^mohr White,” grown principally about Sale, Ashton-upon- 
kfersey, and Timperley; and next comes a supply from the 
ndightonrhood of Retford in Nottinghamshire, which is called 
the ^^<5rove-red.” A considerable quantity is also sent from 
Lincdlnshire; from the two last-mentioned places the supply 
lasts into April. 

English onions are chiefly supplied from Bedfordshire; from 
August to May there are frequently from 60 to 80 tons sent to 
Manchester from that locality in one week; the carriage costs 
from 18s. 4dL to 20s. per ton. Between July and April large 
qmntities come from Holland ; rates for carrying about 23s. Si, 
per ton. 

From September to June there are heavy arrivals from 
Germany; the lowest rate for bringing them is 26s. lOd. per 
ton; when brought from the most £$tant part of that country 
the rate is as high as 51. per ton. Of course such importations 
can be made only when the price is very high. 

Arrivals of Belgian onions are in their plenitude during August 
and September; rates about 24s. per ton. From October to 
January, Bordeaux sends us a considerable quantity; they are 
shipped in cases of about 1 cwt. nett; cost of carriage, 2s. Id, 
per case. Daring May, June, and July the supplies are from 
Portugal; and in the same months, on a limit^ scale, from 
Malta and the Levant; rates from Liverpool 7s. %d, per ton. 

Cucumbers here not inappropriately follow onions, and for 
the additional reason that—^like that useful and popular, bulb— 
they sue grown chiefly in Bedfordshire. They are planted in 
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fields of large extent, and no artificial heat being used, they are 
not ready for the market until August, when they soon become 
very plentiful, and consequently exceedingly cheap. From 100 
to 120 tons per week are in good seasons poured into the 
market, and on such occasions they are sometimes retailed at 
four a penny. 

The English early cucumbers always fetch a good price up to 
about the end of May, when they have to compete with importa¬ 
tions from Holland. 

Without separately mentioning every kind of vegetable, suffice 
it to say that all and every kind of herb, that has come into 
ordinary use, is plentifully and cheaply supplied to the vast 
community of these districts, through the great central market 
at Manchester, and that not only does the supply diligently wait 
upon the demand, but, by the enterprise of the British growers 
and the importers, the supply occasionally creates the demand I 

I am bound to say, however, that in speaking of “ the enter¬ 
prise of the British growers,” I refer more particularly to those at 
a distance. And I trust my rural friends—the market-gardeners 
and farmers of this locality—^will not think me presumptuous, 
and that I am travelling out of my province, if I express the 
opinion that they are somewhat slow in discovering and sup^ 
plying many of those things which are most remunerative to 
the grower* For many years they permitted the more heavily 
rented growers in the vicinity of London, who were handicapped 
with the cost of bringing it 200 miles to market, to supply us 
with rhubarb. It is within my own recollection that not a 
single cos-lettuce —the only sort fit tp be eaten—could be ob¬ 
tained in Lancashire but what came from beyond I/ondon, and 
for many years no one here attempted to grow these things; 
now everybody grows both. Probably nothing is more easy to 
grow than scarlet-runners, and nothing finds a readier sale in 
the Lancashire markets. 1 have seen them sold this year at 8s. 
a bushel, but they came from a distant part of the country, the 
local gardener or farmer at the same time bringing a cartload 
of cabbage which sold for very little more. Brussels sprouts are 
also eagerly sought for here, and bring 2s. or 3s. a peck; but 
the local grower of vegetables says, as he once said of rhubarb 
and cos-lettuce, cannot grow them,” notwithstanding that 
few things are as hardy. A Stretford gardener’s excuse for not 
growing Brussels sprouts, as given to me, was the land about 
my neighbourhood is too rich.” Well, when we see so many 
fields in Cheshire, whose principal crop is rushes, we certamly 
cannot allow the farmer or gardener who occupies them to plead 
the same excuse. The cost of bringing these heavy commo¬ 
dities from a long distance is great, and should be, if not a 

vnr.. xvT.— s. 2 t 
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prohibitive duty,” at least a ‘‘ protection ” to the local grower, 
to say nothing of him being enabled to bring his goods to market 
in a fresher condition. Besides, the words, “ My own growing,” 
have a magical effect, and seldom fail to secure the preference 
of the purchaser; indeed, so much are these words valued by 
the seller—and abused—^that I once heard them used by a fellow 
selling cocoornuts ! 

There are yet growers bringing their goods to the Manchester 
market who can remember the time when they had no foreign 
fruit to compete with. Oranges, lemons, and the dried fruits of 
the “ Sunny South ” were merchandize that never excited their 
jealousy: but it would be difficult to say in these days what 
kind of fruit is not imported and pitched in our markets 
alongside, and in competition with, the home-grown. If we 
bad to depend solely upon the British grower now, however, I 
fear fruit would be a luxury out of the reach of the working- 
class of the community, tip to the 16th of August, 1838, the 
duty on imported apples was 4s. per bushel, and in that year 
but 20,502 bushds were imported. The duty was then reduced 
to 5Z. per cent, ad valorem, and the very next year 120,000 bushels 
wi^e imported into the port of London alone, and the average 
price they were sold at was is. 9d. per bushel. The importation 
of apples went on steadily increasing up to the year 1846, when 
it received a great impetus by the total abolition of the duty. 
Yet the price of good apples is higher now than when the maxi- 
mnin duty was exacted. I learn from the evidence given before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons which sat in 
3839, to inquire into the Fresh Fruit Trade,” that the reduce- 
tion of the duty had driven the Kentish growers to despair, and 
that they talked of grubbing up their orchards. That did not 
take place, however, to any great extent; but where apple-trees 
were removed, cobnut-trees and raspberry canes were put in 
their place, and both these pay much better than common 
apples. Home-grown fruit has, ^d must always have, a great 
advantage over the imported by being delivered in our markets 
fresher and in a generally better condition. It is the better 
sorts of apples that are imported, such as the French “ Royal 
Russet,” and the incomparable ^‘Newtown Pippin” from 
America, that the English grower has most to fear from. Five 
other sorts of apples, beside the Newtown Pippin ” and “ Rib- 
stone Pippin,” are now sent from America, some only fit for 
culinary purposes, and all far inferior to the pippins named. The 
cost of bringing them jfrom New York to Liverpool, last season, 
was 2s. 3d. per barrel, weighing upon the average 1 cwt. 1 qr. 
nett, and lOrf. from Liverpool to the Manchester nqiarket. In 
1877, there was shipped from the United States to this country, 
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336,565 bushels of apples, and from Canada 44,295 bushels. I 
cannot give last year’s importation, but I know it was much in 
excess of 1877. 

This market also receives large quantities of apples from 
Belgium, in casks which contain about 4cwt., and last year 
they were brought from Antwerp to Goole for ninepence per 
eash ; conveying them from Goole to Manchester cost 15s. lOd. 
per ton. Probably the growers of the common sorts of culinary 
apples in Lancashire and Cheshire would find their account in 
superseding them with raspberries, which always command a 
good price, and which will never be subject to the competition 
of foreigners, owing, from their soft nature, to the difficulty of 
transit 

Excellent pears are imported from France and Jersey. 

French-grown strawberries now reach our markets before the 
English are ready ; they are shipped from Brest in small boxes. 
About 7000 per week came to Manchester for three weeks thia 
year. They are followed by large supplies from Cornwall,, 
Worcestershire, Kent, and Cheshire, in the order named, and, 
lastly from Scotland. Upwards of 3000 packages of this fruit 
were disposed of by one salesman one day this year, the cost 
of carriage by railway for which was between 60Z. and 70Z. 

The first cherries also come from France. It takes three' 
days from their starting to their delivery here, consequently 
considerable loss is occasionally experienced from their changed 
condition. Ripe fruit put on the railway at mid-day in Corn-* 
wall is delivered here early next morning- Put upon the rail¬ 
way in Kent or Worcestershire at five o^clock in the evening, it 
reaches Manchester by three on the following morning. This- 
is a splendid service, and leaves nothing to be desired. When 
we consider that these fruits are gathered one day and sold over 
the retail counter to consumers before the ordinary dinner-time- 
on the next, 250 miles away, it must be allowed that the acme 
of accommodation has been reached* It takes a longer time for 
carts to reach the market from the distant parts of the adjoining 
county of Chester. 

Vast quantities of currants are sent here from Kent; 20 tons 
have been sold in one hand in one day. Gooseberries are 
received from Worcest^shire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, and 
the north-west of Lancashire. Prom the first and last-named 
places they are not marketed until ripe: from the other two 
they are stript from-the trees in a green and hard state, and 
come to market in sacks like grain. The neighbourhood of 
Preston, in this county, is celebrated for the excellence of its 
gooseberries. 

The trade in German bilberries is an important one, about* 
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10,000 baskets of 12 lbs, each per week are received here during 
the season ; they are sold at from 1^. to 35 . per basket, and cost 
lOrf. each carriage. Many are sent also in small kegs from the 
banks of the Rhine, and the cost of conveyance is M, each. 
The very best bilberries, however, are gathered on the Welsh 
hiHs ; they are much superior in flavour, and reach the market 
fresh and in blooming condition. From Germany come large 
importations of plums also, ‘‘Violets” and “Winesours,^’ the^ 
latter in great abundance ; they are a well-flavoured plum, and 
their German name is “ Zwetchen rate of carriage, 4Z. per 
ton. From the north of France come “Violets,” “Black 
Orleans,” and “ Greengagesrate, 6Z. per ton. 

The greatest number of baskets of fruit pitched in the Man¬ 
chester market in one week, j&om 1870 to 1879 inclusive, has 
been as follows:— 


18TO. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

68,000 

72,000 

61,100 

82,700 

73,500 

l>t5. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

86,250 

81,450 

77,200 

102,250 

90,000 


'To enter into further details, and refer separately to all the 
other kinds of fruit which are covered by these figures, would 
require more space and time than it would be desirable to 
•occupy, and as I have mentioned all the principal sorts, there 
. seems to be no necessity for doing so. 

Whether the promoters of this inquiry will consider that the 
writer has sufficiently obeyed their instructions in other respects, 
i%e can only conjecture. “ The Sources of Supply ” are pretty 
fully indicated; it is absolutely impossible to obtain with any 
degree of accuracy “ the average quantities that arrive by road 
and railway*and as for “ the advantages and disadvantages of 
the local grower from climate and seasons,” 1 feel that it is too 
obvious that the former are far outweighed by the latter. That 
the local grower has some advantage over the distant as regards 
transit it cannot be denied, but even this is somewhat modified 
by the low rates charge for carrying foreign produce by the 
railway. I think that an examination of the figures I have 
quoted upon that subject will show that there was some ground 
for its being recently stated in both Hohses of Parliament that 
the importer was more favoured in this respect than the home- 
producer. As regards the market tolls, they apparently are on an 
equality; but, in fact, inasmuch as all foreign produce is packed 
in much smaller parcels than the home-grown, the toll on the 
foreign is more than double that on the home-grown. , A hamper 
of fruit as packed by the home-grower, and for which a toll of 
penny is charged, will contain sbc times the quantity as 
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packed in small baskets by the foreigner, which are charged 
one halfpenny each. 

It will be seen that I have spoken of but one Manchester 
Fruit and Vegetable Market, and for the simple reason that 
it has but one that need be referred to for the objects of this 
paper. 

There is still a market upon the ancient site opposite the 
Exchange, which gave the name to Market Stead Lane,” now 
Market Street. In the spring, and through the summer, the 
old “ Stead ” is full of flowers, plants, shrubs, and trees ; it is 
very picturesque, and strikes the eye like an oasis in the brick- 
and-mortar and sooty desert. There were formerly several 
retail markets scattered over the town; but their usefulness 
having departed, they themselves no longer exist. 

The time is not far distant when retail markets will everywhere 
become things of the past—and why should it not be so ? The 
system so long in vogue in London of the housekeeper being 
supplied by the coster ” is rapidly spreading in the provincial 
towns, and shops are now opened in almost every street for the 
sale of fruit and vegetables. That this must be far more eco¬ 
nomical than the retail-market system can be easily shown. 
The market, for the sake of convenience, must occupy a central 
situation, and in such situations land in large towns has become 
valuable, and necessitates the payment of a heavy rent from the 
stall-keeper, and this, of course, falls upon the customer. And 
it does not require a large amount of perspicacity to see that it 
must be infinitely less costly for one dealer to convey goods to 
a hundred consumers than for a hundred consumers to resort to 
a distant market for the supply of their daily wants. But these 
arguments tell in the opposite direction as regards a wholesale 
market. There must be a great central depot to which the 
retailers of the surrounding districts can repair in full confidence 
of procuring all they may require to satisfy the demands of their 
customers, and such a place is that which I have herein 
attempted to describe; The Fruit and Vegetable Market at 
MarwhesterP 
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XXVIL —The Cumberland and Westmoreland Farm-Prize Com-' 
petition^ 1880. By Herbebt J. Little, of Coldham Hall, 
Wisbech. 

It would be difficult to find a more interesting district than that 
assigned to the Farm Prize Competition in connection with the 
Carlisle Show. Besides the entire counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, the hundred of Haltwhistle, in the. western part of 
the county of Northumberland, was included in the plan, its 
natural features apparently qualifying it for competition with the 
rugged districts of the two counties associated with it. How¬ 
ever, no entry was made from this quarter, and it may be dismissed 
with this brief notice. But one need not go beyodd the borders 
of the Lake Counties ” to find a country of surpassing interest. 
Their natural charms have long been recognised as superlative 
even in a country which boasts so much beauty as England. 
In no part can the hills which diversify the landscape with 
such justice be called mountains; nowhere can such lovely 
lakes be seen; and over no district has such a spirit of poetry 
been shed. But without these attractions, he would be a care¬ 
less traveller who forgot its connection with some of the most 
striking pages of English history; who did not call to mind the 
ancient dieeds of daring which along all this border-land were 
refiected in the minstrelsy of the times, or carried down by 
tradition from generation to generation. The graphic pictures 
given us in the pages of Macaulay and other historians enable 
us to recall to some slight extent the warlike scenes or tragedies 
to which for many a century these counties were subject, by 
reason of their neighbourhood to a bitter and relentless enemy; 
and one at least of the farms visited bears tokens of the days when 
in very truth it was necessary that every man^s house should be 
his castle. Another is close to the spot where Charles Edward’s 
army, after his unsuccessful invasion of England, having to 
beat a hasty retreat, forded the Esk where it was breast-deep, 
towards the end of November. There were at one time 
2000 men in the water, with only their heads and shoulders 
visible.* On reaching the opposite side the pipes struck up 
and the men danced reels until they were dry.” Though in 
these peaceful times it may be difficult to realise the days 
when the sound of the horn across the vale, or the beacon-fire 
on the hill-top, again and again called every man to another 
turn at his traditional foes; when ‘ bloodhounds were kept to 
track the marauder to his lair; and when the knowledge of the 


* Murray, p.-100. 
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mountain-paths, now trod only by shepherds or casual tourists, 
was guarded as a family secret by the dalesmen;—he would not 
be a very intelligent wayfarer who did not associate the scenery 
of the country with some of these reminiscences : and I trust I 
may be pardoned this brief allusion to a period whose annals 
are written in many a song and legend, and whose history is 
enshrined in many a hoary castle and ruined tower, now devoted 
to the peaceful pursuits of husbandry. 

Again, the prosaic reporter of the commonplaces of agricul¬ 
tural progress or routine may be going beyond his province 
should he venture an allusion to that poetic halo which has 
been especially shed in modern times upon the Lake and Moun¬ 
tain districts of these counties. And yet it is difficult to move 
in a region, every part of which is associated with the genius 
of Wordsworth, or of some other of that famous group of men 
who made it their school as well as their home, and forget the 
part they have had in increasing its attractions. The names of the 
Coleridges and Southey, of Christopher North and De Quincey, 
crowd to one’s memory in connection with that of the great 
man already mentioned; and in our own day the great prose- 
poet, art-critic, and, perhaps I might add, moral philosopher of 
the century, has also made it his home. If Rydal Mount will 
ever be associated with the genius of Wordsworth, so in future 
times should Brantwood be with that of John Ruskin. 

But to proceed to more relevant topics. It is not only its 
history, or its natural beauty, or the genius loci which still lingers 
in the land, which makes these counties so interesting. There 
is also in them much to engage the attention of the agricul¬ 
turist. It is a land where small proprietors—statesmen,” as 
they are locally called—^have until lately always been the back¬ 
bone of the country, and therefore where some politicians of the 
day who are ansdous to test the experiment of peasant pro¬ 
prietorship in other quarters might perhaps learn some useful 
lessons. Turn then to any reliable account of these counties, 
and we shall find that these small proprietors are gradually, but 
surely, diminishing in number, and that the extinction of this 
class of men is probably not very far distant. Mr. Webster’s 
‘ Report on Westmoreland ’ (Vol. IV., New Series, p. 8) is very 
emphatic on this point. Unfortunately our own observations 
did not extend to the remnants of this once important class of 
owners. The competition for the Farm Prizes was by desire of 
the Local Committee limited to farmers paying a jSdfe rent 
for ail land in their occupation, and we were therefore precluded 
from making what might have been an interesting comparison. 

Before I say a few words about the geology of the district 
under consideration, let me dispel a fallacy which I know is 
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pretty common among untravelled “ Southrons,” and even 
among those who have perhaps made a hurried tour of “the 
Lakes;” and that is, the non-importance of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland in an agricultural point of view. That a good 
proportion of these counties is the land of the mountain and 
the flood,” and more legitimately the “ playground of England ” 
than the scene of agricultural activity, cannot be denied; but a 
not inconsiderable portion of Cumberland is of •tio greater eleva¬ 
tion than many of the midland counties of England, and is of 
that gently undulating character which presents few diflSiculties 
to the cultivator of the soiL The Physical Map of the county 
attached to Mr. Dickinson’s Report will give a good general 
idea of the very considerable area of this section, though 
Mr. Dickinson’s description given on the map* of “Lands 
where Wheat is usually grown” requires considerable modifica¬ 
tion in the present day, when that cereal scarcely pays for 
cultivation even in districts of more favourable soil and climate. 
The consideration of the latter factor, viz. the climate, is all 
important to the farmers of this northern district, where harvest 
is necessarily a late and often a tedious operation; and in 
many parts the cultivation of all cereals, except oats, has been 
abandoned. 

> In the Table which occupies pages 489,490,1 have given some 
agricultural statistics which cannot fad, I think, to be inte¬ 
resting to the reader. From this Table it will be seen that the 
proportion of cultivated land to the total area in the county of 
Cumberland is by no means despicable, approaching nearly 
to 60 per cent, of the whole surface; and that even in West¬ 
moreland, with its rugged hill-ranges, no less than 49 J per cent, 
is more or less cultivated. 

An analysis of the figures there given will, however, show 
how strikingly in some particulars the cultivation of the soil 
differs from that pursu^ in the more southern regions of 
England. It will be noted that Westmoreland in 1878 and 
1879 grew little more than 1000 acres of wheat, and that Cum¬ 
berland last year produced only 16,000 acres of the same cereal. 
The area of barley, it will be observed, is extremely limited, but 
the acreage of oats in each county is considerable, amounting in 
Cumberland to about one-eighth of the whole cultivated surface^ 
and in Westmoreland to about a fifteenth. 

The columns on p. 490 are, however, those to which I desire 
particularly to call attention, viz. that section in which I 
have tabulated in succession the corn-crops, the green crops, 
the rotation-grasses, and the permanent pasture for the ten years 

* ^Journal of the Koyal Agricultural Sooiefy,* vol. siii. (old series) p, 207. 1852. 
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Statistics Absteacted feom AaEicuLTUEAL Ebtuens ( 1879 ). 


CcMBEBLANB contains .. 970,161 acres total area. 

■WSSTMOBELAND .. .. 500,906 ,, 

Total Aoeeage op Crops. 

1878. 1879. 

Cumberland .. .. 563,470 = 58*1 of total area 571,639 = 58*9 of area. 

Westmoreland .. 242,651 = 48-4 ,, 245,247 = 49*0 ,, 


Acreage op Prinoipal Coen Crops. 


Cumberland 

9 1 

9 9 

1878. 

Wheat .. 15,214 
Oats .. 70,463 
Barley .. 7,781 

1879. 

16,264 

69,182 

7,899 

Westmoreland 

} » 

»* 

1878. 

Wheat .. 1,088 

1 Oats .. 16,043 
Barley .. 2,870 

1879. 

1,134 

15,600 

2,539 

Acreage op Principal Boot Crops. 

Cumberland 

99 

Potatoes .. 10,881 
Turnips, &c. 31,568 ! 

11,928 

31,776 

Westmoreland 

»» 

Potatoes.. 1,779 
Turnips, &c. 7,861 

1,841 

7,744 

Acreage op Grasses m Eotation. 

Cumberland 

83,017 

104,649 

Westmoreland 

, 15,892 

15,743 

Acreage of Permanent Pastube. 

Cumberland 

325,468 

1 

321,119 

jWestmoreland 

196,185 

j 199,355 


Ko. OP Hoesbs. 


Cumberland 

1878. 

20,438 

1879. 

20,854 

Westmoreland 

1878. 

1 8,168 


No. OP Cattle. 

Cumberland 

129,386 

126,i94 j 

j Westmoreland 1 

61,586 

61,65$ 

No. OP Sheep. 

1 

Cumberland 

515,981 

514,727 

Westmoreland 

348,174 

856,220 
















Statistiob Abstkaoted froh Agbioultubaii Bbtbbns (1870) — continued* 


m 


The Ou.mberhmd and Westmoreland 



Onmlj^and .. .. 229,343 261,979 266,468 283,803 300,088 298,026 305,677 314,831 825,468 321,119 

Westmordand.. .. 168,229 170,159 177,923 186,745 188,370 189,596 191,499 192,677 196,185 199,355 
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ending 1879. A glance at this Table will, I think, reveal 
some useful information. It will be noticed in the column of 
corn-crops that their cultivation has seriously declined, and that 
this decline has been steadily progressing through the whole 
period; so that in 1879, 25,000 acres less of cereals were grown 
in the two counties than in 1870. During the same period the 
acreage of green crops appears to have remained pretty nearly 
stationary, but the acreage of rotation-grasses shows an equal 
decrease to that of corn. 

In 1870, the percentage of land under rotation-grasses was 
higher in Cumberland than in any county in England with the 
exception of Cornwall, viz. 12*06 per cent. These rotation- 
grasses have, however, now given way to permanent pasture to a 
considerable extent, as is evidenced by the increased area of 
the latter, which had risen from 23*07 per cent, in 1870 to 
33'1 in 1879 ; an increase not equalled by any county but 
Monmouth. 

Indeed, a glance at the line devoted to permanent pasture 
shows how much the tendency must recently have grown to 
throw aside the plough. When it is observed that these two 
counties in the ten years ending 1879 had thrown about 
-123,000 acres into permanent pasture (presumably land which 
had previously been cropped), we have an evidence of the 
silent working of economical laws and forces, and of their 
influence, on the agriculture of our land. 

But such changes as those indicated could scarcely have taken 
place in regions less adapted by Nature for pastoral husbandry, 
and this leads me to devote a few words to the climate of the 
district. 

It is well known that a portion of the Lake district has the 
perhaps unenviable notoriety of receiving a larger amount of 
rainfall than any other part of Great Britain, or event of Europe; 
but the prodigious torrents which are precipitated over some of 
the central, masses of these mountains seldom extend beyond 
their flanks, and as far as the rainfall of the whole district is 
concerned, it will he seen from the Table which I have drawn up 
on page 492, that in the larger part of it it is by no means ex¬ 
cessive. It will be noticed, however, that it has this character¬ 
istic—even at Carlisle, which gives a smaller average than any 
of the places tabulated—that the rainfall never drops to the 
level of the droughts which occasionally afflict the midland and 
eastern counties, whilst its maximum limit (at least in the 20 
years named) has not equalled the fall in many less purely 
pastoral districts in England. 

The seven rainfall stations given in the upper part of the 
Table, viz. Carlisle, Silloth, Cockermouth, Braystones, Penrith, 




* From G. J, Symons* Tables, published yearly in * British Bain&ll.' 15, Stanford, London. 
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Appleby, and Kendal, sufficiently represent the agricultural 
part of the district; and of these, Carlisle, Silloth, Penrith, and 
Appleby, being farthest removed from the mountain masses, 
most accurately show the pluvio-metrical conditions of the cul¬ 
tivated parts. I have added the Keswick, Seathwaite, and 
Styehead stations at the bottom of the Table, that my readers 
may see the vast difference between the rainfall of the Lake 
country and a good deal of the rest of the two counties. 

It is many years since Keswick lost the pre-eminence which 
it once enjoyed of being the wettest place in Great Britain; and, 
in fact, this reputation was gained for it by the absence of 
scientific observation in most other parts of the kingdom at a 
time when accurate records had long been established at this 
station. But it is not very long since Seathwaite was deposed, 
and the Stye ” (well known to travellers crossing from 
Borrowdale to Wastdale) was promoted to the apex of rainfall 
renown. 

But over the agricultural districts the climate is perhaps 
more humid than positively wet, as shown by the Tables, and 
moreover is of that moderate and equable temperature which 
seems naturally associated, to an agriculturist, with oats among 
oereals, turnips among roots, and abundance of grass. The 
Gulf Stream, which sweeps the shores of Cumberland, no doubt 
lends this equability to its climate; and in summer its vapours 
are precipitated immediately they touch the cold mountain-tops, 
whilst in winter they penetrate inwards and mitigate the natu¬ 
ral asperity of the season. It is, said (I know not with what 
foundation of authority) that Silloth can boast a mean annual 
temperature exceeding Hastings by 1°, and that the mean 
daily range of temperature of that place is only ; but that 
the whole of this coast and the opposite Scotch shores of the 
Solway enjoy a remarkable immunity from extremes of beat 
or cold there can be no doubt to any one who will watch from 
day to day the maps of the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade, which afford such valuable information on 
these subjects. 

The geology of the district is complicated, but is of an 
exceedingly interesting character. The Maps appended to the 
Reports of Mr. Dickinson on Cumberland (p. 207, voL xiii., 
old series), and Mr. Crayston Webster on Westmoreland (vol, iv., 
new series, p. 1), will give a general idea of both the physical 
and geolo^cal features of the two counties, and I shall only say 
a few words upon this subject, fascinating though it be, by 
reason of tbe researches of Sedgwick and others. 

Almost the whole of the great mountain masses are of slate, 
entirely of the upper Silurian formation, and next in order 
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comes the Old Red Sandstone, with its conglomerates, which 
covers a very small area of these counties. Then came the 
various calcareous rocks; the Mountain Limestone and the 
Carboniferous Series, and after another volcanic period, the 
tranquil deposition of the New Red Sandstone began. This latter 
formation is perhaps the most important, agriculturally, in the 
two counties. In Cumberland it extends over almost all the 
country north of the mountains; it fills the vale of the Eden in 
both counties, and there is moreover an important tract ia the 
neighbourhood of the west coast, extending from Whitehaven 
southwards to the borders of Lancashire. The valuable deposits 
of haematite are found in connection with the Carboniferous 
Limestone, amd the Whitehaven Coalfield, which is worked 
beneath the sandstones and limestone, is an important feature 
in the industrial view of the district. 

The superficial geology of this part of the country has lately 
received the attention of the Geological Survey, and a good 
part of the district has now been mapped with this object. If 
any readers are curious on this point they can therefore now 
gain most valuable information from the courteous authorities 
inf 'Jerinyn Street, and I regret that I am precluded by the 
question of expense from adding to this Report a map of 
the country showing some of the principal features of these 
deposits. But, though the geological characteristics no doubt 
form some indication of the nature of the county, what Mr. 
Dickinson stated in his able report on the farming of Cum¬ 
berland (before alluded to) is perfectly correct: ^‘Notwith¬ 
standing all that has been written by scientific men on the 
geology of these counties, none have satisfactorily shown that 
the soils, generally speaking, convey anything like a correct 
indication of the underlying rocks. Where the rocks are near 
the surface, of course the connection is more intimate; but so 
much of the low-lying parts, and some at a considerable eleva¬ 
tion, are ^ deeply covered with the diluvium conveyed from 
distant parts that, in very many places, the surface conveys no 
adequate idea of what rocks may be expected beneath. Where 
this diluvium prevails, it covers all rocks alike from a depth of 
a few inches to some hundreds of feet. Nearly the whole of the 
New Red Sandstone, the coal-fields, the Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone of the lower county, and the skirts of the*oIder rocks, are 
covered with it. In most parts of the county [Cumberland], 
and especially in the west, it is largely intermixed or overlaid 
with a compact clay which is very retentive of water. Over a 
great extent this clay (in which more or less of the rounded 
drift-gravel is imbedded) forms the subsoil and the inta:- 
mediate and sometimes alternating strata, from the soil to the 
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rock. As the clay or the sand predominates, it forms the wheat 
or the barley-soils, if the elevation suit those crops; but at the 
higher levels, where the cultivation of wheat ceases or is pre¬ 
carious, these variations of subsoil, in connection with the depth 
and kind of soil, form the gradations of the different qualities of 
the upper and inferior grass-lands.”* 

But there are other points" in connection with the farming of 
these counties which at the present time should engage the 
attention of the,agricultural world. I do not believe a district 
in England could be selected where farmers and landlords have 
been so little “hit” by the prevailing “agricultural depres¬ 
sion ” of the last few years as the counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. And this leads me to notice a few of the pecu¬ 
liarities of farm management and country life. 

Nothing perhaps strikes a traveller from the southern counties 
more, when visiting the farms of the north, than the contrast 
which the homesteads of the one offer to those of the other. 
That snugness and air of comfort which he has been wont to 
associate with the very name of “ farm ” in the south is rarely 
found in Cumberland or Westmoreland, The neat trim garden, 
the sheltering trees, the cosy buildings which often lend them¬ 
selves to pictoesque treatment, the comfortable yards with 
cattle ruminating in the clean straw; these are objects which 
the eye in vain seeks in these counties. Instead of these 
delightful pictures, which have reconciled many a man to an 
unprofitable pursuit, an aspect at once gaunt and dreary is 
imparted to many of the houses by the absence of all attempt to 
render them attractive in appearance. A stone-built dwelling, 
covered with whitewash and roofed with the grey slate of the 
district, with scarcely a patch of garden, and that neglected and 
desolate, with the midden-stead or “ dung-heap ” crowding 
itself almost upon the very door-step, and with the cattle all 
kept in close byres and stables; these are some of the features 
of most Cumberland and Westmoreland farms; and they offer 
a contrast to the southern districts which does not, it must be 
admitted, give them any advantage over those parts. 

Moreover, the byres, when visited, intensify the comparison. 
In many of these the scarcity of straw does not permit its use 
for anything but feeding purposes, and the poor animals stand 
on bare boards, or a stone floor, with a gutter behind their heels, 
from which their excrements are cleared night and morning in 
a perfectly unadulterated state. Much praise cannot generally 


* lam surel shall be doing good service to the readers of this report by 
referring them back to tbe admirable paper alluded to for au immense amount of 
useful information, on which it is my province only to touch occasionally in my 
descriptions of the competing farms. 
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be bestowed upon these buildings. The sheds are in the 
majority of cases very low, singularly ill-ventilated, and withal 
badly drained. 

But these drawbacks to the picturesque aspect of life do not 
alter the fact that, by some means or other, the agriculturist of 
the north has managed to escape, to a great extent, the ruin 
which has fallen upon his brother farmers in the south. And 
perhaps another point of contrast which I am about to mention 
may haye sometHng to do with this immunity, though I do not 
lay much stress upon it. The custom I allude to is that which 
prevails in the greater part of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
of boarding all the labourers regularly employed upon the farm 
in the house. This creates a degree of familiarity and equality 
(so to speak) which is entirely wanting in the relations of 
masters and men in the south ; and I believe the more intimate 
relationship into which the two parties are brought by this 
custom has had something to do with the success which has 
attended northern agriculture. At the same time it is like 
stuping back seventy or eighty years to witness this arrange- 
and it may be doubted whether the farmers of Cum¬ 
berland, if they once broke free from this custom, would consent 
to its re-adoption. 

But, far more than any usage of this kind, it is probably 
the intensity of industry pervading all these farms which has 
recently saved their occupants from collapse. This industry is a 
thing to be witnessed with admiration, and even sometimes with 
astonishment. In fact it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
laborious activity of each member of a Cumberland or West¬ 
moreland farmer’s household. The satirists who attribute the 
non-success of the modern farmer to the more expensive tastes 
, in which he indulges, compared with the simplicity of his fore¬ 
fathers ; the noble lord who has discovered in pianos and lawn 
tennis the causes of the retrogression of British agriculture; 
would here find no scope for their wit or their strictures. Work, 
and that of a hard and unceasing kind, is the daily occupation 
of each member of the farmer’s family; though 1 am far from 
saying that the mind is not also considered by these most 
intelligent people. On the contrary, as far as it was possible to 
judge, I should say that in intellectual culture they excel the gene¬ 
rality of their fellows in the south, whose reading is not usually 
of a very extensive or liberal character. I cast no slur on the 
industrious habits of many a household in the south. All I 
wish to intimate is that they are not generally of the double¬ 
tide character of the north. It is common enough to see young 
farmers taking their share of the regular labour of the farm in 
buy part of Great Britain, but it is not so customary to find, as 
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one does here, the daughters of well-to-do, nay, of aflSuent 
parents, milking cows, and feeding calves, besides undertaking the 
full course of household labour, which, under the circumstances 
I have detailed, is by no means light nor easy. If, then, the 
aspiring young farmer of more southern climes, doubtful if in 
Great Britain any reward can be found for his labours, chooses 
to turn his steps to Cumberland, and is willing to follow and 
emulate the indefatigable diligence which he will here find 
practised, perhaps he may discover in these qualities, even in 
the present times, the highway to success. 

A question arose in the minds of the Judges in considering 
these prodigious and sustained exertions, as to the classes most 
benefited by such self-denying toil. It would be unnatural that 
the farmer himself should not be the chief gainer by self-imposed 
labours which would not willingly be borne by any hired man; 
and we saw enough to satisfy ourselves that, as far as the occupier 
was concerned, scarcely a shadow of the cloud which has fallen 
on Central and on Southern England had been experienced; but 
we could not avoid the conclusion that, to say the least, the 
cultivator did not absorb more than his fair share of the profits 
created, so to speak, by his own industry. 

On the one hand, the rents paid for most of these farms 
seemed to uphold the conclusion that the landlord got his fair 
share o£ this increment; and, on the other, the labourer, with 
his 10s., 12s., or even 155. a week, besides board at his master*s 
table, did not present himself to our eyes as the pitiable serf 
which modern writers have loved to depict him. 

An enviable state of things may therefore be said to exist: 
the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer are tiding over 
the misfortunes of the times (which perhaps might be more 
serious if they were met with less courage and resolution), 
with no very great calls one upon the other, though perhaps 
the middle man of the three is squeezed a little harder than 
he likes; but still no greater strain has yet been put upon him 
even, than he is willing to bear by increased toil and more 
unwearied diligence. 

Of course the principal reason of the comparative immunity 
from severe loss in these counties is to be found in the pastoral 
character of the agriculture; but even with this feature very 
pronoinently developed in some other parts of Great Britain the 
suffering has been severe. I cannot, therefore, forbear quoting a 
conversation I had with a farmer who shall be nameless, and 
which may exemplify the financial condition of a northern farm. 
After going round the whole farm the following dialogue 
ensued• 

** I think you told me last time I was here that you never 

VOL. xvL—s. s. ii k: 
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said corn, or bay, or straw ?”—Yes. Sell corn, indeed ! Nay, 
nay ; I buy a bit, but all my corn walks to market ” 

‘‘Was 1879 the worst year you ever experienced on this 
farm.”—“Yes, by odds; the very worst I ever experienced in 
my life.” 

“ Well, one more question—Did you lose any money in that 
year ? ”—“Nay, nay; I addled a bit; I addled a bit.” 

Perhaps in this introduction a word ought to be said for the 
greatest boast of Cumberland and Westmoreland agriculture,, 
viz., the Shorthorn cattle, with which every homestead is 
crowded. They will, of course, be more particularly alluded to 
in the description of the several farms, but testimony must here 
be borne to their superlative character. The breed appears to 
have made its way till all others are in danger of vanishing 
before it. Even on the smaller farms, the blood has generally 
been kept pure, and though no pedigree be recorded, the use 
of certified bulls has so long been adhered to, that a breeder need 
be in no uncertainty about their unstained character. The 
result is probably the grandest race of cattle which, apart from 
Show and fancy herds, can be found in any quarter of the 
kingdom. 

It must not be supposed that with these admirable cattle the 
milking properties of the herd are neglected or despised, as is 
too fiequently the case with amateur breeders. On the contrary, 
great attention is everywhere paid to this important point of 
farm economy; and in many cases we found a combination of 
flesh and quality with good milking properties which was as 
pleasing as it is unusual. 

Skeep ,—The sheep, as might be expected in a county which 
vaucies fiom sea-level to 3000 feet in altitude, and from warm 
sandstone to a bare rock, were of all breeds and kinds. Pure 
Xieicesters are kept on some of the lower or very moderately 
elevated fanns. In the vale of Eden we found a very nice flock 
of Lincolns, for which there is a demand for crossing purposes. 
In the Lake district, Hardwicks, crossed with Leicester or 
Shropshire, seem the favourite grazing sheep for the lower 
lands; near Carlisle Scotch sheep, or Cheviots crossed with 
border Leicester, were fashionable; in the mountains, the hardy 
Herdwick is of coarse the favourite; and on one farm in 
Westmoreland we unearthed the now almost extinct “Lime¬ 
stone ” breed. 

All these will find mention in their proper places; but this 
seems the spot to make some social note of the ^eep par excels 
knee of the Lake country—the Herd wicks. 

iferdiofcfo.—These hardy mountsdneers are said originally to 
have been introduced into the country by the wreck of a Spanish 
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vessel on the coast, but it is more probable that they were, at 
some time or other, imported. That they met a want of this 
mountain district cannot be denied, for they hold their own 
against all comers, and indeed they seem the only sheep which 
can really brave the fury of the storm on these wild fells. 

The characteristics of the breed may have become familiar to 
some of my readers at Kilbum last year, where there was a 
special class for them, and where I am told they excited the 
facetious remarks of more than one stock reporter, as presenting 
most of the points in a sheep which should be carefully avoided !* 
Not so, however, think their admirers in the north. 

They are certainly very odd in appearance, being diminutive 
in size, their faces and legs grey or mottled, their wool of a 
hairy texture and a peculiar smutty appearance behind the neck, 
and sometimes in other parts, giving them a weird aspect. 

It is worth notice that the Herdwick tups are sometimes horned 
and sometimes polled, but generally the former. Castration 
almost invariably prevents the growth of horns, and the females 
are never cornute. They are not great breeders. “ Twins are 
putten in at t^ mooth,” is, in the Cumberland vernacular, the 
mode of expressing the well-known increase of fecundity in 
sheep by the consumption of stimulating food, and herbage of 
this sort few of the lake-fells afford. 

Although Mr, Dickinson, in the article which I have before 
quoted (p. 264, vol. xiii,, Old Series) places them as “lowest 
in the scale of excellence,” they no doubt have peculiar merits, 
which have fixed them in the district as the most suitable 
sheep for exposed mountains with excessive rainfalL Their 
fleece is of a character which gives, it a remarkable power of 
resisting storms, viz,, very close in texture, though withal coarse 
and hairy. “It is in their ability to tide through a real 
Siberian winter that the real blue blood of the Herdwick comes 
out. In a storm they are excellent generals, forming themselves 
into solid squares on the most exposed part of the hill, until it 
sweeps past, and then trying to trample down the snow by 
a combined movement.” Add to these qualities that they 
are much attached to their own mountains, or place of breeding, 
and that they “ keep their heaf ” better than any other kind, 

* I subjoin the Beportwhicb appeared in the ‘Field’ newspaper, July 24, 
1880, on the Herdwicks at Carlisle. It was written by a well-known stock 
reporter, and r^iesents the views of a severe critic, but there are some assertions 
in it which wUl scarcely bear examination. The height of the Cumberland 
ranges, for instance, is so much greater than the Cheviot hills that one need 
scarcely point out the fallacy of that portion of the writer’s statements. The 
highest portion of Cheviot is nearly 600 feet less in elevation than Scawfell 
and fsom 400 to 500 feet less* than many of the mountains which form the 
grazing grounds of the Herdwicks. Moreover, the Cheviot range is mostly 
rounded hill covered with fine turf, and it may wdl be doubted whether Cheviots 

2^2 
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and one can understand the esteem in which they are held.* 
In another place I have had occasion to allude to an essay by 
Mr. William Abbot, of Coniston, which is printed in the * New 

canid dimb the crags of the lalce mountains, even if they could endure their 
persistent deluges, or exist upon their scanly herbage. I am no apologist for the 
latter breed, but surely something is to be said for them. Mr. Leathes’ stati^ent 
to us was that only Herdwi^s will thrive on bare mountains with excessive rain¬ 
fall. The Scotch live on heather; but the Cheviots like dry heni Perhaps the 
* Keld’ critic has scarcdy taken into account the tremendous rains by which the 
western mountains are visited, and which are exhausted before they reach the 
Cheviot range. I would farther point out that “ dry ** cold is more easily 
endured by all the cultivated breeds of sheep than persistent wet with greater 
warinth.—^H. J. L. 

“ The Herdwicks were in strong force for so exceptional a breed. This was to 
be expected, as Cumberland is their own ground. These sheep were ridiculed a 
good deal last year, after the appearance of some of them at Kilbum. The 
breedezs of them in return criticised the critics, and advised them to wait till 
this meethig, and idien study them more carefully. For our part we have done 
so, and our opinion of them now is more unfavourable than it was before. The 
breeders of these sheep contend that if Herdwicks were not kept on the Cumber¬ 
land irilis, no sheep could be kept there at all. They say this, however, on mis¬ 
taken grounds; for when a trial of Cheviots is recommended, they reply that 
Cheviots are grown on lowlands, and that they would die on the Chimb^Iaud 
hOIs before they got aocHmatised. This is a mistake that in these days of 
famlitles for ttav^lung, and of ample discussion of such subjects in newspapers, we 
not have thought would m made. There are no hills in Cumberland that 
are anything like the height and coldness of the Cheviot bills, after which the 
Cheviot sheep me named. The latter are further north, and mucdi more cast 
besides. We have seen the Cheviots capped with snow at the end of September, 
and ^ually white at the end of May. In fact, so severe is the weather there, 
that if the sheep bred on them were to be taken down to lower lands for only a 
few weeks, they coidd not stand the climate on their return. The only way, 
indeed, that the stamina of the docks can be kept up is by taking larger and more 
vigorous rams than would grow on the tops of the hills to the ewes that have 
been bred there. When they have done their duty, if they survive, they are 
taken down again. These stronger rams are bred on the lower ^opes of the 
hills. How, if the breeders of Herdwioks be not too infatuated with their 
hairy and black-^tted pets, they may advisedly procure a few ewe Iambs from 
the top of the Cheviot hills. We say lambs, because the probability is that the 
Oomherland hills would be too mild and relaxing for sheep that have lived for 
three or four years on the higher and more bleak range in the neighbourhood of 
the Tweed. It would be smvisable, too, to migiaie these lambs at Christmas 
tlme^ and, if snow be on the ground so much the better. Anyway, this is an 
expmiment Herdwick men may advisedly make, at least to a small extent. 
Should this advice he doubted, we feel sure that Mr. W. Smith, of MeUrington, 
Oomhill, who farms some thousands of acres of the sides and top of the Cheviot 
hills, will confirm our views. The Cheviot dieep at Carlisle looked in every 
way specimens of theresnlt of civilisation; while the Herdwicks in everyway 
looked like the last remnant of, we won’t say barbarism, but of very ancient and 
primitive sheep-breeding. The judges at Carlisle confinned this view by giving 
the prizes in the shearling, ram classes to the sheep that had the least hair 
around the neck and the fewest black spots about the backs and sides ; but in 
the older rams they had not much choice, so the prizes went to goaty-looking 
animals that had long black or brown rufis of hair around their necks and long 
grey beards. The ewes were so small and light that a man might easily have 
taken one under each arm, and another in each hand, and walked any distance 
with the four without much inconvenience. Many of the ewes were spotted with 
black wool, in about an equal proportion in sij;e and number to the spots on a 
leopard,*'—FfoZd, July 24,18^, 

See BL H. Dixon's (“ The Druid's ”) * Essay on Mountain Sheep,' vol. ii, 
(Hew Series), of this Journal, where much information is given. 
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Shepherd’s Guide/ a volume which contains the marks of all 
the sheep in the district. Mr. Abbot’s enthusiasm is almost 
contagious, so energetic is he in the praise of his favourites. 
** I am one,” says he, “ to argue that there is not a breed in the 
wide world capable of taking the place of the Herdwick. This 
beautiful [I] and useful animal can stand the rain and hail, can 
brave the strongest blasts which sweep these northern hills; 
and I know from experience that the intensity of the storm is 
often terrible. Yet the hardy Herdwick is always to the fore 
in the spring, ready to climb to the summits of the loftiest 
mountains and proudly look down on his less exalted and less 
beautiful, fellow-creatures, the Mugs and Downs, pasturing 
lazily on the flats below 1 ” In finishing his essay, so carried 
away is Mr. Abbot by his enthusiasm that he ‘‘drops into 
poetry,” prose being apparently too weak any longer to express 
his fervour. “ These sheep,” he says, “ may justly stand in the 
estimation of admirers as among the most perfect of Nature’s 
beauties. What is there so charming anywhere in the resources 
of animated nature as a lovely Herdwick? Beautiful to look 
upon, as well as ornamental I Who would not feel just a little 
proud to see them rolling down the mountain breasts, at times 
of washing and shearing, going mostly on land where nothing 
else could Jive, with fleeces flowing, and through their noses 
blowing I” Having thus discovered that he has the gift of 
rhyme, Mr. Abbot concludes;— 

“ May the flocks on the mountains still grow and increase. 

Hay their owners still live in contentment and peace; 

May health attend each as through life they do go 
Is the wish of the writer whose name’s found below.” 

To this brilliant finale I can only say “Amen!” and any 
further remarks on Herdwicks on my part would be superfluous. 


The Pbizes. 

The Prizes for Farms which were offered by the^ Carlisle 
Local Committee were divided into four Classes:— 

Class I.—^For the best managed Arable or Mixeb Farm 
above 200 acres in extent, 40Z-; for the second best, 20Z. , 

Class II.—^For the best-managed Arable or Mixed Farm, 
not less than 50 acres in extent and not over 200 acres, 357.; 
for the second best, 207. 

Class III.—For the best-managed STOCK or Pastoral Farm 
above 200 acres in extent, 357.; for the second best, 207. 

Class IV.—For the best-managed Stock or PASTORAL Farm, 
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not less than 80 acres in extent and not more than 200 acres, 
35Z.; for the second best, 20Z. 

In the two classes of stock on pastoral farms a condition was 
made that the farm was not to have more than 10 per cent, of 
arable land, exclusive of enclosed lands and stinted pastures. 

The competition was limited to tenant farmers pa 3 dng a tona 
fide rent for all the land in their occupation, the whole of which 
had to be entered on the certificate. The Judges were instructed 
to consider any special advantage one competitor had over 
another, and especially to consider— 

1. General Management, with a view to Profit. 

2. Productiveness of Crops. 

3. Goodness and suitability of Live Stock. 

4. Management of Grass- and Clover-land. 

5. State of Gates, Roads, Fences, and General Neatness. 

6. Mode of Book-keeping pursued. 

7. Management of Dairy and Dairy Produce. 

On the annexed page will be found the schedule of the farms 
entered. There was no competition in the fourth class (viz., 
Small Pastoral Farms). 

The Judges did not receive their instructions in time to pay 
an autumn visit, and their first inspection consequently toolc 
place in February. Leaving on Candlemas Day their respective 
counties, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, and Cambridgeshire, all bound 
up with a hard and apparently unyielding frost, they found to 
their surprise on their arrival at Carlisle no trace of such 
frigidity. Ploughs were going merrily, and Spring seemed in 
this northern latitude to have reasserted her supremacy. But a 
greater surprise awaited them in the long journeys which it 
was necessary to take to survey the several farms. In nearly a 
foitoight of constant travel and much open-air inspection they 
were but once overtaken by rain whilst engaged upon their 
business.* 

In the last week in April and the first week in May the 
Reportix^ Judge made an independent tour of the whole of the 
farms for the purpose of observing specially the mode of turnip- 
culture, the sowing of which is very early in these counties, and 
which is a point of great importance in their agriculture. At 
this visit also the district belied its character, and not until the 
last day of his inspection did rain interfere with work. The 
last visit was made by all three Judges just previous to the 
Carlisle Show. And again it must be recorded that they had 

* Starting from any given point in the district, a circrut of fnE 300 miles by 
rail fmd carriage was necessary to complete the inspection the competing farms* 
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not the same occasion to gnimble at the weather which befell 
the visitors to that exhibition. They had thus excellent oppor¬ 
tunities of making themselves acquainted with the merits of 
the several farms, and they always met with that kind-hearted 
hospitality and welcome which distinguishes so pre-eminently 
the British farmer, whilst they found every desire to give 
information among the competitors. The Judges were thus 
able to satisfy themselves on most paints alluded to in their 
instructions, but there was one to which their attention was 
directed, in which the farmers of the north, as well as the south, 
seem to be behind the times. I allude to general neglect of 
correct and methodical book-keeping. Such omission by emi¬ 
nently practical and intelligent men is scarcely creditable, and 
the excuse that it is not customary with farmers to keep accounts* 
is no vindication of the practice. I must be careful not to include 
^1 our competitors in this condemnation. Many of them had 
fragmentary figures which gave us much information, but only 
two or three of them approached any system of book-keeping by 
which the whole of the farm losses and profits for a series of 
years could be accurately ascertained. I mention this subject 
because at the present time it is very necessary that the atten¬ 
tion. of farmers should he called to it, and also because I think 
the well-educated and hard-headed men of the north are qualified 
to set a good example in this respect. 

Many of the farms in Classes I. and II. showed considerable 
merit, as will be gathered from the following Report; and as 
there was no entry in Class IV., the Judges much hoped the 
Local Committee, the donors of the prizes, would consent to 
devote the sum offered in that class for special or extra prizes 
in the classes mentioned. Failing this, however, they appealed 
to the Council of the Society to grant some recognition of 
the merits of one farm in each class which they indicated, 
and it afforded them much pleasure to find that Mr, Atkinson 
and Mr. Benson were presented by the Society with prizes of 
10/. each, which they worthily deserved. 

Finally, beyond many pleasant memories and much valuable 
information, the Judges carried home with them a high appre¬ 
ciation of the excellent agriculture and industrious habits of the 
farmers of the two counties, and they can but express their 
acknowledgments of much courtesy and kindness received, to 
each and all of the families of the competitors; and their admira¬ 
tion of the qualities which seem to have been perpetuated for 
many generations in the district, and which, so far as human 
efforts can avail, have helped to save their possessors from the 
misfortunes which have befallen farmers in other localities. 
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Mr. HAisrDLEi’s Farm, Geeenhead, Westmoreland. 

First Prize Farm.—Class L 

Situation of jFam.—South of Kendal the Kent river finds its 
way through an undulating and agreeable country till it joins 
the sea at Morecambe Bay, forming one of the deep sandy in¬ 
dentations across which the Furness Railway has been carried 
by its spirited engineer. Through the heart of this verdant 
district, which has earned for itself the title of the “ garden of 
Westmoreland,” runs the main line of the North-Western Rail¬ 
way, leaving on its west side Whitbarrow Scar and the other fells 
which rise between this valley and the Lake of Windermere, and 
on the east the high limestone crags which intervene between it 
and the Lune valley at Kirkby Lonsdale. The Kendal and 
Grange Railway, which leaves the North-Western at Hincaster, 
also accommodates the district; and close to the junction of 
these two lines lies Greenhead, Mr. Handley’s farm, in a country 
intersected by a network of Devonshire-like roads, and with no 
very prominent features in its immediate vicinity, save the high 
embankments of the railway and distant views of fells and 
scars.” 

The Vale,of Westmoreland famous for its Fertility. —The lamd 
hereabouts has a reputation for its fertility, and nowhere, are the 
turnip crops—^the chief boast of Westmoreland agriculture— 
more successfully cultivated 5 the proximity of the sea producing 
a mildness, and the neighbourhood of the mountains a humidity 
of climate, to which this distinction is largely owing. 

A “ Shorthorn ” Farm. —^Mr. Handley’s speciality is his Short¬ 
horn herd, though the whole of his business is characterised by 
capital management. If we had not remembered his success at 
Kilburn last year with Master Harbinger,” we should have 
been left in no doubt as to his prowess as a breeder after entering 
his house; for a more formidable array of cups and other trophies 
few tenant fanners could present. 

Acreage. —^The size of the farm is only 201 acres, thus only 
just qualifying it for admission in Class 1. When I say that on 
this limited area a herd of nearly 100 head of cattle of the very 
finest description, and a flock of about 200 sheep, are maintained 
the year round, I have stated enough to qualify it for high 
praise; but I must enter a little into the general management of 
the farm before I turn to what is undoubtedly the most interest¬ 
ing portion of its economy. 

The farm is held firom year to year of G. E, Wilson, Esq., 
of Dallam Tower, and has been in Mr. Handley’s occupation 
thirteen years. 
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Description of Land. —There are 102 acres of arable land^ and 
92 of meadow and pasture. The character is described by Mr. 
Handley as “ light and gravelly.^’ It might perhaps be more 
accurately styled stony in the highest degree.” It is on the moun¬ 
tain limestone formation which fills up this valley from Kendal 
to Milnthorpe; and where there is sufficient soil this description 
of land is perhaps as fertile as any in the county. But the beds of 
stones of all shapes and sizes in which Mr. Handley’s swedes were 
this season cultivated, would, with any other climate than this 
damp and genial one, probaljly offer very little encouragement 
to either the root- or the corn-grower. Here, however, the 
smallest admixture of the brown soil with the stones over which 
man and horse blunder, seems with proper management to give 
its fruit to the tiller of the land. 

Orops and Cropping Course. — The course of cropping is 
generally pretty regular, viz.: 

f 1) about 20 A. Roots (nearly all swedes). 

(2) „ 20 A. Barley. 

(3) „ 20 A. Seeds grazed. 

^4) „ 20 A. do. do. 

(5) „ 20 A. Oats. 

The swedes are capital in quality, and with Mr. Handley’s 
management large crops are grown. The barley is good, and is 
nearly always sold for malting. The oats are good, but are 
consumed principally on the farm. The whole of the oat and 
barley straw is eaten by cattle. It is noticeable that no seeds are 
mown, but 24 acres of meadow are regularly made into hay. No 
hay or straw is sold off the farm. 

Roots. —Occasionally a piece of land is kept down longer than 
the ordinary period if the seeds are doing well, and this year the 
piece prepared for that crop had laid in grass no less than five 
years. The land is subject to charlock (here known as field 
kale), but couch grass gives very little trouble. It is generally 
ploughed twice, the first time as soon as possible after harvest, 
and the second time in March or April, each time with two 
horses and to as great a depth as the soil will allow, and then 
ridged for the swedes, which are sown as early as possible in 
May, and even sometimes in April. The ridges are 30 inches 
apart, and are made with a double-breast plough, two horses 
doing four acres a day. About fifteen tons of farmyard dung 
are applied beneath the ridges, and in addition 7 cwt. or 8 cwt. 
of artificial manure. Of this latter, 5 cwt. is generally bone 
superphosphate and 2 cwt. Peruvian guano. When farmyard 
dm^ cannot be spared ihe roots get 12 cwt. or 13 cwt. of 
artificial manures in about the same relative proportion. 
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This very liberal treatment results in very fine crops, and 
even last year (strange to say) in this locality they were equal 
to the average. Stitch harrowing ” is fully practised between 
the ridges, and the important operation of hand-hoeing is done 
at a cost of Id, per 100 yards for “ flat hoeing,” and 2d. per 100 
yards for singling. The whole of the swede crop is removed 
from the land, being carted to heaps by the side of the fields 
and lightly protected by grass or rubbish from frost, and in 
compensation for this withdrawal about 4 or 5 cwt. of artificial 
of the same mixture as that mentioned above is sown with the 
following barley crop. 

Parley, —The two pieces of barley this year comprised about 
23 acres. The crop was very promising, clean, and the plant of 
young seeds excellent. The barley is always sown broadcast 
some time during the month of April, and Mr. Handley is 
inclined to wait until genial weather seems to insure a quick 
growth of this important cereal. A judicious mixture of seeds 
and grass is used. As I have said, they are always grazed, and 
the oats which follow are apparently as good and clean as most in 
the district. Ploughing of lea for oats is commenced as soon 
as possible in the new year. The oats are sown broadcast in 
March, and the land then requires three harrowings. About 
four bushels, or rather more, are sown to the acre. The quality 
of the oats grown, like the barley, is good^ and they are generally 
in this sheltered vale harvested pretty early. Nearly the 
whole of the straw, both oat and barley, is consumed % the 
cattle. 

Meadow, —^The meadow land occupies the low ground on the 
sides of a small river wbich intersects the farm, and whose 
course has apparently been straightened. It only extended to 
twenty-four acres. It is of good quality, but like the rest of the 
land extremely sensitive to droughts. It is treated with equal 
generosity to the rest of the farm, getting in alternate years a 
dressing of dung from the stalls, and of guano and superphos¬ 
phate mixed. One or other of these tillages is neo&r omitted. 

Artificial Manures,. —It will not be surprising that under these 
circumstances the sum spent on artificial manures is considerable. 
It generally amounts to about 150?. per annum, which is per¬ 
haps equal to another rent upon the arable portion of the farm. 
This will seem an extravagant sum to many farmers, but it is 
compensated on this stony land by the crops raised. Our July 
visit revealed to us most promising crops, and although the 
swedes on the more gravelly portions of the farm had not grown 
with such regularity as could be desired, owing to the drought 
which followed the seed-time, but had come in two growths, 
there was a full plant, and the size and quality of the roots we 
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saw in winter attested the fine character of the crop generally 
grown upon the land. 

The Herd .—At our February visit we found no less than 97 
head of cattle in the byres, divided thxis: 

35 Cows in-milk and calf. 

15 Two-year-old heifers. 

14 Yearling ditto. 

24 Calves. 

2 Aged bulls. 

1 Two-year-old ditto. 

5 Young ditto. 

1 Bullock. 


97 

This for a 200-acre farm of the kind may truly be regarded as 
a most unusual herd in numbers, but it is not less so in character. 
In April this number had been lessened by only four animals, 
and stgaia in July there were 94 head, of which 35 again con¬ 
sisted of cows in-milk and calf; 26 heifers, one- and two-year 
old, and 29 calves, so that these figures may be taken as the 
normal number of the herd. I need scarcely say that the whole 
of die cattle are Shorthorns, since Mr. Handley’s name is so well 
known in connection with the breed. Many of his cattle are of 
the grandest description, but in reading this account 1 ask my 
readers to bear in mind that although a Show herd ” in the usual 
sense of the word, it is by no means one of those kept regardless 
of expense, or as a rich man’s hobby, but on the contrary as 
part of a frugal Westmoreland farmer’s means of livelihood and 
of a system adopted for ‘‘ profit,” and which would soon have 
to yield to some other alternative if it did not secure that most 
important essential. During the whole of Mr. Handley’s tenure 
of the farm he has been a pedigree Shorthorn breeder. In this 
period Booth blood has almost uniformly been adhered to. 
About half the cows are entered or are eligible for the Herdbook, 
and the whole of the remainder have three crosses of pure blood. 

Mr, Handley^s Winnings. —^Mr. Handley’s principal successes 
as a Shorthorn breeder did not begin till within the last decade. 
Since 1870 it would be difGicult, however, to compress within 
reasonable limits any record of his winnings. In 1871 at 
Kirkby Lonsdale, in a district renowned for Shorthorns, he took 
the challenge cup for the best bull in the yard. In 1874 he 
followed it up by winning at Grantham (Lincolnshire) the first 
prize for an aged bull (** Earl of Derwent ”). In the same year he 
took at the Cumberland and Westmoreland Show the challenge 
cup for the best bull of any age, and followed up the success at 
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the North Lonsdale, by securing the challenge cup, value 105Z., 
for the best bull. Apparently encouraged by these successes, 
he in the following year showed very freely, and was exceed¬ 
ingly successful. Cups and “firsts” seem to have poured 
upon him in 1875 and 1876 at all the local exhibitions, and in 
1877 we find him farther afield, winning at Preston in July a 
first with a yearling bull, and at the Royal at Liverpool a fourth, 
with a heifer. And now he is “ all over the place ” with his 
stock. Preston and Lancaster, Skipton and Doncaster, Kelso 
and Dumfries, Worcester and Bedford, all know his name. At 
Kilburn he gained the first prize for yearling bulls, and now 
thickly follow some remarkable successes. The Kilburn year¬ 
ling won at Cheltenham, Shrewsbury, Leeds, Preston, Blackpool, 
Worsley, Cockermouth, Lancaster, Birkenhead and many other 
places, and earned for his owner about 300Z. in cups and prizes, 
and it is simply impossible that I should enumerate the number¬ 
less other winnings which poured in in 1879. I will at the 
end of this paper attempt some kind of analysis of the book 
which Mr. Handley has placed in my hands, but I have said 
enough to show that this herd has been, of late, successful in no 
ordinary degree. 

The first bull which claimed our attention in looking over 
this herd was the old “Sir Arthur Ingram,” bred by Mr. Linton 
and bought by Mr. Handley, jun., at his sale in the autumn of 
last year. This grand old animal, at eight years old, is still in 
capital working order, and was so well kno^n in the Showyard 
that any description of him would be superfluous. He won 
three Royal firsts and three seconds, besides a great number of 
prizes at other shows, before he came into his present owner’s 
hands. Although his show days are probably over, he yet 
retains such vigour that he is likely to make his mark on the 
Greenhead herd. I believe his last appearance in public was 
at Kilburn in 1879. 

The beautiful roan “ Master Harbinger,” winner of the first 
prize in the yearlings at Kilburn last year, is still in all the 
bloom and freshness of youth, and apparently unimpaired by his 
preparation for the numerous exhibitions in which he has been 
victorious. The pedigree of this very successful young bull I 
extract from the Royal Agricultural Catalogue at Carlisle, where 
he was second. “‘Master Harbinger’ (40,324), roan, 2 years 
7 months 1 week 6 days old, bred by Exhibitor; s. Alfred the 
Great (36,121), d. Earl’s Flora, by Earl of Eglinton (23,832), 
g. d. Flora Cobham, by Marquis of Cobham (22,299), gr. g. d. 
Flower of Fitz-Clarence, by Alfred Fitz-Clarence (19,215), 
gr. g. g. d. Miss Nicety, by Veteran (13,941).” Mr. Handley 
still possesses his sire, “ Alfred the Great,” and this bull, a fine 
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roaiiy with very good looks, has also had his share of Showyard 
honours * A calf by him and with much the same pedigree as 
“ Master Harbinger,” got a high commendation and the reserve 
number in his class at Carlisle, and will probably be heard of 
again. 

Another bull, to which Mr. Handley’s sideboard owes much, 
was Lord St. Vincent,” who took many prizes as a yearling, 
and was shown at Kilburn last year, where, however, he did 
nothing. 

The Cows. —^But it is time that I turned to the cows. Place 
aux dames! ” as I have heard an enthusiastic amateur exclaim. 
Without going into the hysterics which most Shorthorn writers 
of the present day think it necessary to affect, I must record the 
opinion of the Judges, that they saw in February, turned out of 
the byres, 35 cows, nearly all of which, for size, symmetry, 
character and healthy condition would do credit to any herd in 
Sngland. 

Among the younger stock, the heifer “ Queen Mary,” who was 
also at Kilburn last year and was highly commended, could not 
escape observation. She also is a roan of excellent form and 
fashion, and is now about twenty months old. I find, however, 
that there were so many of the younger as well as the older 
cattle which challenged our admiration, that I must decline to 
individualise themi, feeling that there is other work before me 
than the enumeration of those many features on which the men 
whose ** talk is of cattle ” love to linger. I shall therefore con¬ 
tent myself by remarking that Mr. Handley, as the farmer of 
only 200 acres of land, may well he proud of the eminence he 
has achieved in this department of his business, and that he may 
probably challenge comparison with any herd in England owned 
by an occupier of equal extent. 

With reference to the keep of the herd, ^it is needless to say 
that it is not done for nothing; hut I shall produce figures by- 
and-bye which will dispel the notion that any extravagance is 
practised; and I wish here to remark that the younger stock get 
.neither corn nor cake in winter, but live on swedes and oat- 
straw, and it is only the animals intended for show which are 
indulged to any extent, although the cows generally get some 
linseed-cake or meal together with their swedes, to the extent 
of perhaps 4 lbs, a day. About thirty cows are generally 
calved, and the calves are all hand-reared. Up to a month old 
they get new milk, and are fed three times a day. Afterwards 
iiey ^ fed on skim milk and oil-cake, or oatmeal porridge. 
Pfone of the male calves are steered, a ready market being found 

- - "T- - — --- ■ . . , * . 
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for them when young for breeding purposes. They generally go 
when about a twelvemonth old. The bad breeders or inferior 
milkers, &c., are fattened off, and about ten or a dozen cows are 
quitted fat annually. 

Dairy .—^That these Shorthorns are by no means kept for show 
and breeding purposes alone is proved by the large dairy which 
is regularly maintained. The butter sold in 1879 made 282Z. 
Mrs, Handley sells it herself at Kendal. Eggs and poultry in 
the same year to the amount of 30/. were disposed of, and these 
three items of farm-produce generally pay the rent or thereabouts. 

Sheep .—flock of Shropshires has been maintained by Mr. 
Handley for many years, and his successes with these at the 
local shows have been by no means few. On referring to the 
book mentioned before, I find that as early as 1861 he was in 
the prize list at Kendal, with some of his gimmers, and no sub¬ 
sequent year passed without numerous trophies from the neigh¬ 
bouring exhibitions ; but it is only with his Shorthorns that he 
has scored any national successes. The sheep have not gone 
farther from home than the neighbouring counties of Lancaster, 
York, and Cumberland. 

In 1871 some Leicesters appeared upon the scene, and since 
that time the two breeds have been kept up distinct upon the 
farm. Lately, however, the sheep, as far as exhibition purposes . 
are concerned, have fallen in the rear, and have given place to 
Shorthorns. It will readily be understood how difficult, in Mr. 
Handley’s limited occupation, it would be to maintain both flock 
and hexd in show condition, and Mr. Handley has probably exer-^ 
cised a wise discretion in concentrating his attention on the cattle. 
Since 1877 1 find little mention of his sheep in the prize lists, 
though when 1 record the circumstance that his flock has taken 
159 firsts, 99 seconds, and 15 thirds, it is plain that Mr. Handley 
may rest on his laurels, and exclaim of them as of his herd— 

“ Et militavi non sine gloria.” 

There were 201 sheep at our winter visit, viz., 50 ewes and 
151 hoggets, gimmers, tups, &c. In July there were 182, viz.; 

41 Ewes. 

63 Lambs. 

19 Shearling rams. 

58 Shearlings, gimmers and wethers. 

1 Oxford ram. 

182 

It would be almost superfluous to say that the sheep were good 
of their sorts and that they were also healthy and well-con-^ 
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ditioned. The general management of the flock does not 
present any striking features. The ewes lamb early in March 
on the pastures. Generally about 25 of each breed are put to 
the ram. These with their produce are all wintered on grass 
mth turnips, and if the root crop is plentiful, 100 to 120 more 
hoggs are bought in autumn, and being well kept easily go 
away during the summer from grass. The Shropshire tups are 
very useful animals, and they And purchasers readily in this 
neighbourhood for crossing purposes. Of course the Shropshire 
and Leicester flocks are kept distinct, and the young sheep, 
after reserving all the best for rams and suiBBcient gimmers to 
kera up the flock, are fed off and sent away fat after shearing. 

Pigs and Horses .—^The pigs require no notice for the same 
reason as the Irish snakes—^there are none; and the horses may 
be briefly dismissed. They are a kind of half-bred strain, with 
some activity. They are no doubt suited for the work of the 
farm, but they have no particular character. Five in all are 
kept, but this includes the " trap ” horse for marketing purposes. 

Jjobour .—The system of labour is the usual Westmoreland 
one of boarding all the men in the house, and the actual outlay 
in wages for the last three years has been— 



1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Wages . 

£ 

115 10 0 

£ 

108 10 0 

£ 

108 10 0 

Extra toiuip hoeing 

7 10 0 

7 10 0 

7 10 0 

Harvest .. .. 

25 0 0 

25 0 0 

25 0 0 

Total .. .. 

148 0 0 

131 0 0 

o 

o 


Four men, one lad, and a servant girl are kept. The best man 
gets 36J. besides his board, and they run from this sum to lOZ, 
for a lad. They live at the same table as their master and mistress, 
and precisely in the same manner. The sum of 208Z. is charged 
in the accounts for the living expenses of the whole family of nine 
persons. This is equivalent to 9^. a week each, which is a fail 
allowance. The total outlay for labour may be put at less than 
250Z. per annum. 

Feeding Stt^s .—In the last three years the following has been 
the outlay— 

£ s. d, 

1877 336 0 o’ 

1878 . 353 5 0 

1879 285 7 0 
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The average has therefore been about 324Z. 10^., which perhaps 
seems large for the size of the farm, but no longer so if the stock 
and their character are considered. 

Improvements .—I shall not dwell long on this subject, but 
since Mr. Handley has been very spirited in this line I think it 
due to him that some of them should be briefly enumerated. 
Some of the steepest of the land has been laid down in permanent 
grass. Large quantities of turnips have been consumed upon it, 
and it has been boned heavily. The following is the account of 
the new walling, hedging, &c. executed by Mr. Handley during 
his tenancy— 

2989 yards of new stone dyking. 

1915 „ new stone fence walling. 

927 „ new quick-thorn fence. 

2842 „ old fences grubbed and removed* 

Hedges^ Fenee${ §*c.—^The hedges and fences are uniformly 
good; whether quick-thorn or stone, they are maintained in a 
thoroughly good condition. The gates are all in good order, 
and are painted red. The general appearance of the farm is 
neat. The fields are large; the homestead (nearly in the centre) 
is capacious, its walls being of stone, as usual in this district ; a 
fixed 6-horse ^gine threshes and cuts chaff. One of the barns 
is on a higher level and above the range of cattle sheds (an 
ordinary Westmoreland plan). The house is of the ordinary 
Westmoreland type, stone-built and roomy, but by no means 
ornamental. It would be advantageous on a farm like this, 
where the consumption of artificial food is large and where fine 
stock are kept, if the dung were kept under cover, but this is 
a point which few Westmoreland landlords seem to think of 
sufficient importance. 

Prizes .—^The following remarkable list of prizes taken by Mr. 
Handley will show that in other matters besides showing stock 
he has been very successful, and that the honour he has now 
achieved is only the crowning point of a career of prosperity. 
His farm has taken 7 first and 8 second pizes. For the best 
crops of swedes in local competition he has taken 24 firsts and 
20 seconds. For “ general stock,10 firsts and 1 second. For 
Shorthorns, 235 first, 88 second, 21 third, and 7 fourth ; and for 
sheep, as I have mentioned previously, 159 first, 99 second, and 
15 third. 

In 1879 upwards of 650Z. were taken in cups and cast in 
Shorthorn prizes, of which “Master Harbinger’^ earned 300Z. 
for his breeder. Of this sum Mr. Handley reckons 350Z. as 
profit, and the reminder as cost of exhibition. 

The accounts, which are very well kept, sufficiently show 

VOL. XYI.—S. S. 2 L 
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what Judges in the present day ought to value, viz., that this 
farm has been managed strictly according to the conditions of 
the Society—‘‘ with a view to profit,” and I trust I have suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing readers that Mr. Handley was worthy of 
the high honour accorded him in the competition; and 1 can 
further assure them, were I permitted to publish accounts, that 
even in these bad times the balance-sheet is one which would 
mahe the eyes of many a southern fanner open with astonish¬ 
ment, whilst at the same time it caused his mouth to water 
with envy. 

[Mil. Lowthia^j’s Fabm, Wikbbb Hall, Wes™orelani). 

Second Prize Farm^—Class L 

Situation ^—^By an almost continuous gentle ascent from the 
valley of the Eamont, and some five miles south-west of Penrith, 
lies Winder HalL Lies, did 1 say? I should more justly 
have written “is perched,” for an elevation of 900 feet is 
"att^ed b^dxe Mr. Lowthian’s farm is reached. Sufficient 
this for tillage I but, in a district where oats and turnips 
are the principal crops, by no means beyond the mark where 
cultilvatidn ceases to be profitable. At any rate Mr. Lowthian 
has something to show beyond the view, respecting which 
(restricted as I feel myself in devoting space to such matters), 
I must perforce say a few words; for, indeed, the man who could 
go over this farm in any weather but a fog and be insensible to 
the beauty of the scene could have little sense of enjoyment of 
any of Nature’s charms. When the sun lights up the glorious 
landscape visible from this elevated spot it is difficult to 
believe that any man in England has before his eyes each day 
a more bewitclung scene than the fanner of Winder Hall. But 
this extended prospect does not greet one from the house, 
for which, like most habitations in an elevated country, shelter 
has been naturally sought rather than a wide horizon; so that 
one must get into the fields and away from the homestead to 
discover the full perfection of the view. Mounting still higher, 
then, than the house, one approaches a rough park or pasture, 
a remnant of the “common” land of the farm, where oaks, 
thorns, and hazels still linger in copses to break the winds and 
to give an additional charm to the scene. From this spot 
what I must call an almost unrivalled view breaks upon the 
spectator. To his siurprise he finds the lake of XJlIswater 
lying almost at his feet, its surrounding mountains dipping 
their wooded sides to its shores. The bright little valley w:hich 
op^ns firom its lower end, and passes its waters by the Slamont 
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under Pooley Bridge, is just beneath the steep slope on which 
he stands; but this comprises but a small portion of the 
landscape on which he can now feast his eyes. To the north 
and east lies spread before him like a map a country which 
from this height seems surely as attractive as almost anything 
England can show. The great wooded vale by which the 
Eden flows through Westmoreland and on to Carlisle is beneath^ 
enlivened by a score of villages; and here and there is seen 
the steam which marks the great iron highway of the North^ 
Western Railway, along which a hundred trains thunder at all 
hours of the day and night. Skirting this more level region. 
Cross Fell and the great Pennine Range stretch out into' Dur¬ 
ham, the pyramidal Dufton Fell standing out like a rampart 
into the plain; while, turning still farther to the south is the 
great mountain chain which marks the borders of Westmoreland 
and Yorkshire, through which the Midland Railway, scorning 
all obstacles, has pierced its way; and all this superb view can 
be had within the space of a few yards, and standing on the 
slope of a pasture which, in the pretty character of its broken 
ground, might rival some of the most famous of English parks. 
A more enchanting scene for picnic party or Summer es^cui^siont 
it would be diflSicult to find. To add to the interest of the 
scene, just to the east, beneath the farm, lies the romantic village 
of Ashham; and crowning the slopes of its rocky river the* 
magnificent castle of Lowther, surrounded by its woods dndr^ 
park, stretching for miles in each direction. * ! , 

I shall perhaps be censured for giving my pen free rein^ and: 
making this feeble attempt to describe a scene of surpassings 
beauty; but a Stoic could scarcely visit this farm without >^ome 
note of admiration; and 1 now descend from my soaring Pegasus 
to notice the more prosaic attributes which distinguish th& 
agriculture of the farm. 

Size and Character ef Farm. —^The ske of this farm is 355 
acres, of which about two-thirds are pasture. It is described 
by Mr. lowthian as a strong soil, but the tillage land scarcely 
out this representation; at least, a farmer of the clays of 
Essex or Suffolk would not a^it its accuracy. Its appearance 
is rather that of a useful red loam, but it is near the. rock,.ami 
therefore somewhat thin-skinned. It is upon the mountkin 
limestone formation, and though situated at such an elevk^n, 
there are no steep slopes or pitches to interfere with its free 
cultivation i s 

The Smse. —^The house is stone-built, and of manorial 
ap;i^Tance, with mullioned windows, and an ancient hall 
which is used as the living-room, with a characteristic deejply 
set ingle,” and much dark oak in keeping with its fashion, 
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atid there is altogether a pleasant old-world appearance in it 
and its surroundings. A stone over the doorway records the 
date of its erection,—1612. 

» Buildings .—^The buildings are excellent for a farm of the 
Srize, comprising large hay and corn barns, capital granaries, 
ample “byre” accommodation for the cattle, and, moreover, 
a first-rate covered midden, most substantially built with stone 
pillars and a' slated roof, which it would be well to see more 
generally adopted in this country of superabundant rain and 
deficient litter. Mr. Lowthian’s fittings are in worthy keeping 
with this excellent homestead. A portable engine by Marshall of 
Gainsborough, in a galvanised shed just outside the barn, works 
the threshing machine, breaks cake, cuts chaff, and grinds the 
whole of the com grown upon the farm, and is kept in such 
beahtiful trim by Mr. Lowthian^s son—who acts as engine- 
driver—that a word of praise must be bestowed upon it. The 
driver of a crack express could hardly bestow more pains upon 
the appearance of his machine, and, as far as we could judge, 
every part was in perfect order. Barford and Perkins’ finding 
mill is used, and the fittings are planned so that finding, cake- 
brealong, and chaff-cutting can all be carried on simultaneously. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the chaff-house joins the 
cutter. In addition to the stone-built buildings a large corn- 
shed of seven bays has been cheaply run up by Mr. Lowthian 
ut his own expense, formed of larch-poles with a galvanised 
^of, and with a thorough draught through each bay. 

' The whole farm has been remodelled and thrown into new 
^elds with generally straight fences by Mr. Lowthian during his 
-occupation. It is held on a yearly tenancy, and Mr. Lowthian 
has had it seventeen or eighteen years, his mother having been 
the previous lessee. 

The landlord finds timber, and until lately also provided 
/gates and paint, so every gate is yearly painted. The imple¬ 
ment-sheds and cart-houses are good, and their contents are in 
excellent order. 

No corn is sold. This, therefore, may be looked upon as an 
interesting and characteristic example of a farm where every¬ 
thing walks to market.” 

Horses .—Six working horses are kept. This looks like a 
very large number, but Mr. Lowthian buys at two years old, 
and sells at four years or when he can make a good price, 
and therefore it can scarcely be said to represent the regular 
requirements of the farm. The horses are first-rate, of great size 
and substance, and massive bone. Two of them which we saw 
in February cost 75Z. apiece or thereabouts as two-year-olds; 
as four-year-olds he was hoping to make 120/. or 130/. of them* 
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Besides these, a couple of nags are kept, and this comprises the 
horse stock. 

Cattle .—A Shorthorn herd of about 100 head is kept, and 
they are, for the most part, most excellent animals. The stock 
at our winter visit consisted of 

5 Bulls, young and old. 

22 Cows in-milk and calf. 

16 Fattening heifers. 

10 Two-year-old heifers. 

14 Yearling steers. 

3 Two-year-old ditto. 

12 Yearling heifers. 

19 Calves. 


101 

In July the stock was as follows;— 

20 Cows. 

17 Bulling-heifers. 
11 Heifer-stirks. 
13 Bullock-stirks. 
32 Calves. 


The bull in use for some time past has been one of Sir 
Richard Musgrave’s breed, entered as ** Baron of Underly.*” 
He is now four years old and upwards, and is a grand animaJ, 
but white in colour. In a district of fine cattle he showed 
well, and would perhaps be hard to beat as a farmer’$ bulL 
Mr. Lowthian sells a good number of young bulls unregistered, 
and finds a fair market, as his animals are well known. The 
four young bulls we saw in February had all been sold on my 
visit in April at from 20 guineas to 35 guineas apiece, and a 
very pretty and well-bred animal had replaced them, which was 
purchased at one of the auction-sales at Penrith. 

In the interval between our visits a great misfortune had 
overtaken the herd, a number of the cows having cast their 
calves. This must be one of the disadvantages inseparable 
from the mode of keeping cattle in Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land entirely in byres, as it is extremely difficult to prevent its 
spreading when once it breaks out in such close quarters. This 
state of things had told upon the condition of the herd, which 
showed badly in consequence in April. There were, however, 
some very noticeable cows among them, and especially a grand 
roan, about ten years old, and a remarkably fine autumn-bom 
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bull-calf out of Her. The bulling-heifers (which at the end of 
April were already turned out on the “Park,” as the rough 
pasture 1 have alluded to as enjoying such a fine view is 
called), were also, though in moderate condition, a creditable 
lot. They were only getting grass, with no help even at this 
early season, so that they were seen in a veritable state of 
nature. Summer begins late on this high land, and there is not 
generally much grass on this “Park” till the season is well 
advanced. The present size of it is about 100 acres, and it will 
carry about 50 head of cattle during the summer season. The 
younger stock of the farm generally run up here. 

Sheep. — A. breeding-fiock is not kept. Mr. Lowthian assigns 
as a reason for his discontinuance of this practice, that he found 
lime so beneficial; nay, so invaluable to the farm generally, that 
the whole of it has been very heavily dressed from time to 
time; but this application affected the milk of the ewes, and 
made the lambs scour, so breeding was given up, and sheep are 
now bought and sold according to the requirements of the farm. 
In February there were 300 or more of half-bred Scotch tegs— 
Leic^ter upon Scotch ewes—^which had been bought at 20 ^. 
apiece in the autumn. They were then living upon cut swedes 
and chafi^ with a few cut oat-sheaves, and were in very fresh 
condition. These sheep were kept for clipping and selling in 
the summer, fat. In April the same sheep were to be seen, and 
in addition 43 pure Herdwick wethers four years old; and in 
July, 241 of them were still grazing and in forward condition. 
This would represent, I imagine, about the ordinary stock of 
the farm. 

Swim .—The pigs need scarcely be alluded to. Mr. Lowthian 
is no greater admirer of these animals than his neighbours, and 
his stock is represented generally by 3 or 4 white pigs fed for 
home curing. 

C^oppinp .—I now turn to the cropping and general manage¬ 
ment of the farm, and I again ask my readers to remember the 
elevation at which the land lies. The farm-house stands at no 
less altitude than 900 feet. The highest part of the farm is 
about 1100 feet, and the Common or “ Park ” about this height. 
It lies therefore some 700 feet above the waters of Ullswater, 
which I have said repose just beneath it, and which are about 
400 feet above sea-level. The marvel to the Judges was that 
good crops could be raised at this height 5 yet the turnips of 
last year (both common and swedes) were hardly excelled by 
any we saw, and the oats were also capital, weighing about 
43 lbs. per imperial bushel. 

The common turnips grown last year were white PomeraniaUf 
They had been got off the land before the frost, and were vmy 
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sound and regular-sized handsome bulbs. The swedes were 
also very good considering the situation. 

The land is cropped thus: (1) turnips and swedes; (2) oats, 
and occasionally a little barley; (3) seeds, generally grazed for 
two years and longer, if they do well; and (4) oats. Very 
few seeds are mown, there being 40 acres of meadow-land for 
the purpose. The turnip break generally consists of about 
25 to 28 acres. Half of this is planted with white, and half 
with swedes. 

For either of these the land is not touched from its state of 
oat-stubble till April, when it receives its first ploughing. The 
whole of the spring corn is always sown before the ploughs are 
put in the stubbles. The land gets four ploughings in all, and 
a good deal of grubbing. Turnips are never sown on the high 
land till the 20th of May, and very often in June. It is of 
course ridged, and 20 loads (or about 15 or 16 tons) of manure 
are applied per acre, besides 9 cwt. of dissolved bones. The 
artificial manure costs about 3Z. per acre; and extravagant as 
this may seem to the southern farmer, 1 am convinced that it is 
well spent. The turnip-crop here is the foundation of the 
system upon which stock-farzning is rendered profitable; and 
to get really first-class crops a large outlay is necessary; but 
this is amply repaid by such roots as we found on this jTaxm. 
Where no farmyard-manure is applied, for white turnips, &C., 
the land gets 12^ cwt. per acre of dissolved bones, at a cost 
of 4?. 6s. per acre. 

The land is not very subject to weeds^ and jnesents no great 
difficulties beyond those I have mentioned. I alluded to the fact 
that the farm had been limed, but I did not mention that the 
large quantity of from 10 to 22 cartloads acre has been 
applied. It has been found exceedingly beneficial both to corn, 
to roots, and to grass. A large field near the house, now in 
grass, was nine years ago broken up, cropped, and laid down 
again, Mr. Lowthian declares its value previous to tibis was nU. 
When in cultivation it was heavily limed, and a wonderful crop 
of turnip^ was produced by this and the application of 10 cwt. 
of bones j»r acre; and this was followed by an equally remu¬ 
nerative crop of oats. The former poverty of the land maySe 
judged by the fact that when first broken up there was a crop 
of oats not equal to the seed sown. It is now a very useM 
pasture, having never forgotten its treatment. I need scarcely 
say there is a limekiln on the farm, or these large dressings 
would scarcely have been applied. 

Lalmr ,—All labourers board in the house. There is one 
married man in occupation of a cottage, but he, too gets his 
meals in the house. There are about fifteen persons &d in the 
house daily, but this includes a son of Mr. Lowthian’s who is in 
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a bank at Penrith, but lives at home. With this large family it 
will not be surprising that Mr. Lowthian is his own butcher. 
Beef and mutton are the meats principally consumed. A very 
nice young bullock, weighing about 36 stone of 14 lbs., had been 
killed a day or two previous to our February visit, and if the 
excellent appetite caused by the rarity of the air at this eleva*^ 
tion did not deceive us, the quality of the Winder Hall beef 
is indeed first-rate. 

Dairy .—Butter is sold at Penrith by Miss Lowthian, It 
makes good prices. We find by inspection of the book that 
prices have ranged this season from 11^. to Is. lOrf. Some¬ 
times a fortnight’s cream is churned at once, and upwards of 
100 lbs. thus sold together. 

I have before said that one of Mr. Lowthian’s sons acts as 
engineniriver, and I may now add that another son goes with 
the horses, and two daughters assist with house-work, dairy, 
milking, &c. Only one maid-servant is kept. About 2 men 
and 2 boys, besides this industrious family, complete the ordi¬ 
nary labo^-staff. The first of these gets 11s. a week, besides 
hl$ ^ttnge, garden, and board; and the others 117. 10s., 87., and 

respectively, the half-year. It will not be surprising then 
that, under these circumstances, the actual money-payments 
under the head “Labour’’ are remarkably small. Last year 
they were 1017. 12s. 

Cakes and Artificial Manures .—The bills for cakes amounted 
in 1879 to 2407., and those for artificial manures to 867. 13s. 
When it is considered that the whole of the corn grown on the 
farm is consumed, these amounts, which nearly equal the rent, 
show great liberality of management; but we had no doubt, from 
the figures shown us, that such generosity is paid for. There 
were three years’ wool in the granary, and an appearance of 
modest prosperity which was gratifying in these times, and 
which is no doubt owing to the energy and industry of 
Mr, Lowthian and his family. In conclusion, a ride over this 
farm is a pleasure in more senses than one. One’s love for the 
beauties of Nature is not only gratified by the splendid prospect, 
but one feels also that the same Nature which would quickly 
reassert her power on those lofty hills, has been subdued and 
made to yield herself captive at the hand of the tiller of the soil* 
If any one wants a comparison of her savage with her conquered 
state, he can have it by looking over Mr. Lowthian’s fences on 
to fields which have been left untouched, and which, possibly 
more pleasing to an artist, have not the same charm to the eye 
of an ^iculturist. Mr. Lowthian’s reign here has been cha¬ 
racterised by vast improvements. , The whole farm has been 
relaid in new fields and limed. Draining to a large extent 
has been carried out by the landlord, 5 per cent, being paid on 
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this outlay. Good fences have been planted, and are tended 
with much care; coppice and whins have been gradually removed 
from the “ Parkland, and its quality improved by liming and 
draining. Meadows have been limed and dunged; and last, 
but not least, good watering places have been made in every 
field, a running spring having been tapped, and an iron trough 
inserted at Mr. Lowthian’s own expense. I must not except the 
gates from this category of improvements. They are all capital, 
made of oak, well painted, and in thoroughly good order, many 
of them hung on massive Penrith-stone posts, which must be 
almost everlasting in their wear. Most of these numerous 
improvements have been carried out at Mr. Lowthian’s expense, 
but some of them with the help of the landlord, who must have 
an equal gratification with his tenant in feeling that their mutual 
efforts have been successful, and that they have won a victory in 
a worthy cause, by the silent and peaceful subjugation of the 
forces of Nature. I will only just add that the July visit of the 
Judges found excellent crops and great cleanliness of land, and 
that the stock also was in capital condition. The pastures were 
especially admirable for their fine sward and thick growth of 
clovers—caused no doubt, in some measure, by the abundant 
application of lime; and as a mark of the great improvements 
carried out here, and of the capital stock and general system of 
management, the second prize was unhesitatingly awarded to 
Mr. I^wthian. 


Mn. Wur. Atkinson’s Fabm, Btirneside Hall, 
Westmobelanb. 

Recommended for Third Prize^ Class L 

Situation .—On leaving Kendal the Windermere railway as¬ 
cends the valley of the little river Kent, and about two miles 
from that town reaches the village of Bnmeside, situated just 
where the valley of Long Sleddale joins that of the Kent. Here, 
in a bright, verdant, and tolerably open country, is Bumeside 
Hall, the farm I am about to describe; but I must first say a 
word about the house, which is an exceedingly interesting r^i- 
dence, retaining several features which denote its former im¬ 
portance, though Time has made havoc with its structure. 

Ancient Manor .—The first mention of this manor of Burne- 
side seems to be in the reign of Edward I.,* when its lord was 

-—---;- n 

* I am eatirely nidebted for these partlcalaTS to a Lectnre on the histozy of 
this houses read by the Eev. G. E. Weston, Ticar of Crosby, Kavenswoithin 1867, 
to the Membm of the Kendal Idteraiy and Scientific Institution. 
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Gilbert de Burneshead. It then came into possession of the 
De Bellinghams, a Northumberland family, by whom it was 
held for at least 200 years. Seven of this powerful family lived 
here in lineal succession, and it was under them that it became 
a strong and stately residence. The main portions of the exist¬ 
ing buildings seem to be of the 15th century, and Mr. Weston 
has, like an enthusiastic archaeologist, traced many of the former 
features of the house in the remaining portions of the fabric. I do 
not deem it necessary to follow him in his interesting quest, 
and I will only mention that the greater part of the tower still 
remains, though the usual attempt seems to have been made to 
bring it down, for the purpose of using its material for the farm 
buildings. One of the most interesting portions of the present 
remains—and what makes it a particularly valuable specimen 
of a border gentleman’s residence”—^is the outer wall of en¬ 
closure, called the Bamekin, with its entrance gateway. Of 
this Machell, who saw it in 1692, says: “ There was a moat with 
a lodge and battlements, through which the ascent was.” The 
gateway with its massive oaken gates, the porter’s room on the 
ground-floot, and the guard-room above, are in good preserva- * 
tion. Xnsidse, the house still retains many most ‘ interesting 
points, partidilarly a domestic chapel (with some frescoes still 
remaining on its walls) which is constructed over a vaulted 
cellar. But I have said enough to show that this is a place of 
considerable former importance, and I now proceed with my 
description of the farm. 

Farm .—This consists of a total of 625 acres, of which 249 are 
old enclosed land, arable and meadow, in close proximity to the 
house; about 3 acres river, 6 acres wood and waste, and about 
374 acres hill allotments, lying on Potter Fell, at a distance of 
about two and a-half miles from the rest of the farm. 

The home farm is divided thus: 


A. B. P. 

Arable. 96 2 18 

Pasture. 110 2 29 

Meadow .. 35 2 32 


Character of Land .—^The nature of the soil is light, subsoil 
principally gravel. , It is upon the slate formation, covered with 
much diluvium. The land is exceedingly stony in appearance, 
but in this wet climate not ungrateful of good tillage, as I shall 
show. 

Biner Boundaries .—^The farm is bordered by the river Kent 
on its south-west skirts and by the little Sprint—the stream 
descending from Long Sleddale—on the south-east. These rivers 
uni^ at the extreme southern end of the occupation, and form a 
capital natural boundary of this part of the fatm. Some flat 
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meadow land lies close upon these banks, but a steep bluff or 
rounded knoll, of considerable height, divides these two low- 
Ijing fields and forms an attractive feature in the scenery. A 
small plantation at its summit, placed there for shelter, is an 
additional ornament to this pretty little mount. I may as well 
mention here that this pasture, 30 acres in extent, has been 
much improved by Mr. Atkinson. It had not been ploughed 
for forty years, but cattle did not care for it, so Mr. Atkinson 
broke it up, took crops—(Ij oats; (2) swedes ; (3) oats again— 
and laid it down carefully and limed it, and it is now a good 
sweet pasture. Mill-flat-field, was also treated in an exactly 
similar manner, and much improved. 

The meadow called Dodrush meadow, on the Sprint, is 
beautifully sheltered by a high bank planted with firs, &c., 
and in stormy weather in summer the cows are sent down here, 
where they find abundant “ lewth ” (to use a Dorsetshire ex¬ 
pression). 

The arable land lies mostly north of the homestead and away 
from the river. It is of an undulating character, though not 
particularly steep in any portions, and is divided into fields 
averaging about 13 acres. 

Mr. Atkinson holds this farm on a yearly tenancy, and has 
occupied it about 15 years. He is allowed to farm much as he 
likes, but sells no straw nor hay. The only com crop produced 
is oats, and the whole crop is consumed upon the farm. 

System of Cropping .—^The country being a p^toral one, and 
more suited for grass than com, the seeds are kept down 
longer than the ordinary period of two years common in Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland. Here they are generally ^az»d for 
at least four years, and sometimes, if the grasses look good, for a 
much longer time. In other respects the course of cropping is 
much the same as I have described in my report of the other 
farms, viz., (1) oats; (2) roots, entirely swedes; (3) oats; 
(4^ 5, 6, 7, &c,) seeds. 

The result of this very light cropping is seen in magnificent 
crops of roots. I think I may say that of all the good crops of 
swedes we inspected in February, Mr- Atkinson^s was the best. 
They were preserved by throwing two rows together and cover¬ 
ing all but the tops with a plough, and were kept perfectly sound 
the whole winter by this method. The regularity and size of 
the bulbs was most remarkable, and the climate of ibis valley 
must be wonderfully adapted for the growth of turnips, to pit>- 
dnce such a crop in a season which was marked by the failure of 
the root crop over the greater part of England. 

jMawwre.—The swedes are grown entirely without farmyard- 
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manure, but no less than half a ton of the best bone manure is 
applied to them. The field selected last year had been grazed 
about 10 years before the oat crop which preceded the roots. 
This year the field taken has been down about 7 years. After 
these lengthened periods of grazing, as might be expected, a 
large quantity of the roots of the grasses remain undecomposed, 
after the oat crop is removed, for the sustenance of the turnip 
crop. There is very little twitch, but if any lingers among the 
grass roots it is picked up, together with all the larger sods 
which might interfere with the free use of the hoe among the 
turnips, and converted into compost with lime. The soil when 
first turned up looks slightly brown in colour, but on drying 
assumes a very slaty appearance. 

The swedes are sown about the first week in May. The 
manure used this season is Vickers’ (Sandbach) special manure 
at lOZ. 10^. a ton (this contains, Mr. Atkinson says, some 
Peruvian guano), and British fertiliser, a bone manure, at 8Z. per 
ton. Supposing an equal quantity of these two manures applied, 
the cost at the rate I have mentioned is about 4Z. 12^. 6 d. per 
acre for the manure for the root-crop. Such a bill would con¬ 
siderably astonish the farmers of the south, but it shows the 
value set by a Westmoreland farmer on his turnips, which indeed 
are the foundation of his fortune; and the magnificent crops 
produced show what Nature will do in this humid climate when 
aided by the liberality of man. 

I asked Mr. Atkinson for reliable information with regard 
to the actual weight of swedes produced per acre on this farm, 
and he gave me the following statement:—In 1876 .the average 
weight was 27 tons; in 1877 a little over 30 tons. These are 
the only two years in which the crops were fairly tested, but 
Mr. Atkinson thinks he has exceeded the latter figure occa¬ 
sionally, and puts his crops, one year with another, at 30 tons 
per acre. The whole of the swede crop is removed from the 
land, and is principally consumed by cattle. The following 
crop of oats is generally sown in March or the beginning of 
April, and the mixture of seeds which is sown with it is of a 
very liberal character. About 23 lbs, or 24 lbs. of clovers and 
grasses are sown as follows:— 

1J lbs. alsike clover. j 

4 lbs. cow-grass. i 

2 lbs. red clover. 

2 lbs. trefoil. 

1|^ lbs. Timothy. • 

2 lbs. meadow foxtail, ; 


1 lb. sweet vernal. 

1 lb, hard fescue. 

5 lbs. cocksfoot. 

J bushel perennial rye¬ 
grass. 

^ bushel Italian ditto. 
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These are mown the first and grazed the subsequent years of 
the course; and, as 1 said, oats are again taken when the grass 
fails or when a turnip crop is again required. The whole of 
the oat-straw is consumed by cattle.* 

Horses, —Three working horses only are required, as only 
about one field is taken for roots each year. There is a pony 
besides for odd jobs, markets, &c. The horses are of a useful 
active character. 

Cattle, —It is in this department that the farm especially 
shines. It would perhaps be difficult to find a better unpedi¬ 
gree Shorthorn herd of the dimensions of this one, even in 
this grand Shorthorn country. Booth blood is adhered to, and 
the following bulls have of late been used:—“Knight of the 
Garter,” bred by Mr. James Close, of Holmscales (38,522); 
“ General Burnshead ” (34,000), bred by Mr. Linton, of Sheriff 
Hutton ; and “ British Baronet,” bred by the Rev. J. Staniforth, 
of Storr, Windermere (39,500). The herd generally numbers 
about forty in-milk and in-calf. The cows for the most part are 
roans of excellent colour and quality, and with a good deal of 
character. Some calves have now begun to drop by “ British 
Baronet,” who is about years old. Both he and “ Knight of 
the Garter” are good roans, with capital flesh and quality. 

At our February visit 30 cows were turned out of one shed 
for our inspection* Of these 29 were in present milk. The 
entire herd numbered 94, divided as follows:— 

42 cows and heifers in-milk and in-calfi 

16 rising two and two-year-old heifers, 

15 yearling ditto. 

17 bull and heifer calves. 

4 bulls. 

,94 

In April the number was 99; several calves had been born 
meanwhile, and a few sales had been effected. A yearling bull 
had fceen sold at 26Z. 5s., and two cows had made 27?. and 24?. 
respectively. In July there were 97 head. 

* tThe allotments on the fell consist of a higher and a lower one. The laiger is 
the high all<teeat> which covers 326 acres. The lower one is somewhat less 
than SO. The higW one reaches 1300 or 1400 feet in elevation, and is a One 
heather gronse-moor, very suitable for Scotch sheep. The lower one is not as 
mn^ improved as it might be, and Mr. AtMnson could take a lesson om the 
Second Prizeman here. The view in ascending to this hill-grazing is a very 
deUghtfnI one, inclnding the whole vale of the Kent as far as Morecambe Bay, 
and a vast extent of rugged hill ranges, as well as of verdant cultivated scenery. 
Perhaps scarry anywhere in our travels did we meet with a more charming 
scene than this * 
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It will be noticed that Mr. Atkinson sells his male animals 
either as bulls or steers at an early age. He seldom has occa¬ 
sion, however, to “steer” them, as there is a good demand 
generally for his bulls. 

. A few of the calves get a little litter, but it cannot be afforded 
for the cows and heifers; it was therefore satisfactory to find 
the buildings superior to the general run in the North, where 
the practice of laying the cattle on the bare floor is common, and 
where it often leads to a filthy condition of the byres, which, 
indeed, cannot be avoided under such circumstances. A capital 
airy large square shed, with plenty of head-room, holding 30 
cows, with Musgrave’s iron fittings, contrasted very favourably 
with the low fcetid dens in which a good many of the Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland cattle are, condemned to spend their 
Mnters. This building, which is 56 feet long by 42 wide, has 
gangways 4 feet 8 inches wide behind each row of cows, and an 
additional equal space at their heads for feeding. The cows 
are arranged in three rows of 10, and there is an alley at the end 
communicating with the fodder-houses. The roof is arranged 
in, three gables, and the building is well lighted by windows 
in these gables and at the sides. The floor is of stone-flags, 
and the iron fittings of stalls and mangers give it a light and 
cleanly appearance. 

Butter is made of the milk which can be spared; but some 
milk is sold in the village, where there are a paper-mill and 
one or two woollen factories, which create some little demand. 
In February 20 cows were in milk, and 90 lbs. of butter, the 
produce of that week, had just been sold in Kendal, at Is. 9d. 
per lb., by Mrs. Atkinson, who stands the market^’ herself, and, 
having a good connection, can generally make top price. At 
my April visit the week^s produce, 126 lbs., had just been sold 
at Is. 7d. a lb. The cows in winter are on oat-straw and 
hay, swedes, oat-meal, and occasionally a little cake, but the 
outlay on this last item is not very heavy as will he seen when 
I come to that subject. They scoop their own swedes (paren¬ 
thetically, this is not had evidence of the quality of the roots). 
The dung, almost absolutely pure, is carried out into a midden, 
and thence conveyed in the winter to the mowing meadow 
and pasture land, the whole of the former of which, besides 
about 14 acres of the latter, is dressed every season. I have 
before noticed that all the dung is employed for fliis purpose. 
This year the entire field, called “ Low Park Meadow,” which 
insists of 32 acres, had been literally covered with this un- 
^ulterated excrement. 1 may mention that this field, which, 
doubt, is largdy composed of diluvial gravel, will not stand 
dry weather at alL Mr. Atkinson says that one week of ho^ and 
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dry weather in summer is sufficient to stop the growth of grass 
and make it begin to ^ curl.” ^ 

Sheep .—Sheep come next in order, and a brief account must 
be rendered of them. A hundred pure-bred Scotch ewes run 
on the high allotment before alluded to, both winter and summer, 
and in the former season get no assistance, not even a little 
hay. There is plenty of heather, without which they would 
starve, but this is their principal winter food. To these ewes 
a Wensleydale tup is put, and the half-bred produce are again 
bred from. The Scotch tup follows after the Longwool has had 
first turn. The second-cross lambs got by a Longwool tup are 
made fat, if possible, during the summer, but a few sometimes 
remain till autumn, and have to be finished off with turnips. 
In April the Scotch gimmers which have been living on the 
lowlands at home go on to the hills for the summer with the 
older sheep, but some of the half-bred ewes with pair^ remain 
with their lambs. Lambing begins about the middle of March 
with the half-breds, and about the same period with the Scotch 
ewes. The latter are brought down for this purpose^ but do 
not long enjoy these fat commons. On April 26th 1 found 50 
of these, with one lamb apiece, had already been relegated to 
their native mountain. Nineteen with pairs were being in¬ 
dulged a little longer. The half-bred ewes are good sucklers, 
and their lambs should get fat without cake. The ewes are 
distributed thinly over the grass in spring, and the meadow 
for mowing is not generally cleared till the 12th of May! The 
wethers and shots ’’ are all made off fat by the help of a few 
swedes given them in the pastures in winter. 

There were 330 sheep in February, viz,,: 

78 Scotch-bred ewes, 

49 ditto shearlings. 

51 ditto gimmer hoggs. 

97 Scotch horned ewes. 

14 ditto gimmer hoggs. 

6 Leicester Longwool tups. 

7 fat half-bred ewes. 

19 ditto wether hoggs. 

8 blackfaced wether hoggs. 

1 Scotch ram. 

. ? 

330 

There was a good drop of lambs this year, and losses had been 

* lad^ 1 imagine it is only tbe abnndant rainfall of this valley wMcli 
(with artificial aids) renders it prodnctive at alL At Stavely, a little farther up 
the valley, the annual rainfall seems to amount to about 65 inches, as Z have 
deduced from eight years’ records in Mr. J. J. Symons’s Tables. 
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few- I found 267 lambs in April from 189 ewes, and there 
were 15 more to lamb; 78 ewes had couples; 7 ewes, ^7 fat 
hoggets, and 6 fat rams had been sold since February; and the 
stock in July consisted of— 

94 Scotch ewes. 

14 ditto gimmers. 

117 lambs from Scotch ewes. 

120 cross-bred ewes. 

50 ditto gimmers. 

1 tup. 

121 lambs out of cross-bred ewes. 

517 

Ct3dtes and Artijieud Jfefenwm.—Where the whole of the corn 
is consumed it will not be expected that the outlay in cake will 
be very heavy, but the following seems to have been spent in the 
last th^e years:— 


Tears. 

(3^ 1 Aittfidia 

[ Manures. | 

Total. 1 

. 

£ >. d.< £ \ 

£ s. d. 

18T7 

151 6 8 I SO : 

231 6 3 

1 1878 ^ 

! 136 9 6 I 78 i 

214 9 6 

' ^879 

1 120 12 9 85 1 

1 ■ 1 

205 12 9 


The cake used is principally linseed. A little decorticated 
cotton is consumed, and still less undecorticated. 

Labour .—^After being witnesses of the untiring industry of 
Mr. Atkinson’s family, the Judges could scarcely wonder at the 
small amount of the labour-bills, but I believe few things in the 
report of this farm will prove pf greater interest than the fol¬ 
lowing figures, which show the amount spent for the last three 
years. I should say that a man and a strong lad live in the 
hor^, the former of whom gets 31?. and the latter 17Z. wages, 
besides which a girl gets 16?., and this completes the account! 
Consider this, ye midland and southern farmers, groaning under 
the burden of your labour-bills. Taking the cost of keeping the 
men at 7s. per week each, and the girl at 6s., and reckoning half 
the cost of the latter’s wage and keep to the farm account, the 


following figures are arriv^ at:— 

£ s. d. 

To cost of board, 2 men, at 7s. 36 8 0 

To half cost of girl’s board, at 6s.. 7 16 0 

To wages of man and lad . 48 0 0 

To half wages of girl „ .. .; 8 0 0 


£100 4 0 
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This for a farm which includes 96 acres of arable in rotation, 
and 146 of meadow and pasture I I will throw in the 374 acres 
of hill allotment, and consider it as workable with the rest, 
without additional cost of labour; but what is to be said of 
242 acres of meadow, pasture, and arable, of which the odd 
42 acres is in root and com crop every year, where 40 cows are 
kept, and 120 lbs. of butter often made a-week, being worked 
with an expenditure of only lOOZ. besides the labour of the 
family ? Simply this, that it is an additional instance of the lesson 
which is taught on so many of these northern farms, viz., that 
the willing labour of the cultivator himself, aided by a well- 
trained and industrious household, is to be relied upon beyond 
the time-service of a dozen hirelings who bring no interest to their 
occupation, or whose motive is to pass their time with as little 
labour as is possible compatible with the receipt of their wages, 
which they make no effort to earn. Is this too severe a picture 
of many a southern labourer? I think not. I have alluded 
elsewhere to the fact of the great wave of depression, which 
has wrought such havoc in the remainder of England, having 
passed over these Westmoreland and Cumberland farmers, leaving 
them almost unscathed. I cannot do better than wind up my 
report of this farm with the expression of my conviction that 
here would many a south-countryman learn lessons which he 
would do well to take home to himself, since it is certain that the 
virtues which have conduced to the prosperity of Burneside Hall 
and many more of these competing farms, are those which form 
part of the duty of all classes alike, and which may be prac¬ 
tised in every clime and in every soil, though not necessarily 
always under equal conditions. 

Let me add, that Mr. Atkinson possesses many cups which 
testify to his success as an agriculturist, some for " best general 
stock,” some for “ cattle,” and one for best managed farm,” 
and it was with the greatest pleasure that the Judges found the 
Council of the Society had acceded to their recommendation 
and given him a third prize in this class, an honour which he 
well deserves for the admirable management which I have here 
endeavoured to describe. 


Mb. R. Tinisiswood’s Fabh, Rose Baistk, CuMBESLAm 
Sighljf Commended,—Class L 

Situation ,—Rose Bank Farm, in tbe occupation of Mr. R. 
Tinniswood, lies .-ibout seven or eight miles south-west of 
Carlisle, in the valley of the Caldew, and about three miles from 
yoi/. XTi.—s. s. 2 
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Dalston station on the Marjport and Carlisle Railway. It is 
the property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and forms part 
of the estate of Rose Castle, the seat of the Bishops of Carlisle, 
the park of which residence is included in the farm, The 
country is pretty, and the slopes of the little valley well wooded. 
The proximity of Rose Castle and some other gentlemen’s seats, 
moreover, naturally render its aspect more attractive. 

The farm consists of 589 acres of land, of which 405 are 
arable, two buildings, &c., and 182 meadow and pasture. It is 
held on a fifteen years’ lease, with a Candlemas entry, and six 
years of the lease have already run. It is describe by Mn 
Tinniswood as light land for the most part, with a “ roche ” or 
porous subsoil, and the pasture lies upon clay and gravel. It 
is on the Red Sandstone formation, which covers all this part of 
the, county, and its elevation above thesearlevel varies from 250 
feet, in the Caldew meadows to 400 feet in the higher portions 
of the common land, which will be specially alluded to hereafter. 

Character of Farm- — The farm consists of two portions, 
somewhat distinct, although it is entirely in a ring fence. The 
]^esidence is not far from the centre of the main portion, and 
the pastures occupy all the slopes below the bouse to the river. 
Rose C^^itle lies at a little lower level, in close proximity to 
Rose Bank. But away to the north-west there stretches a con¬ 
siderable area of elevated land, called common land.” This, 
which extends to 220 acres or thereabouts, has for the most 
part been reclaimed from a state of nature by Mr. Tinniswood 
since the commencement of his lease. It was valued at 8^- per 
acre on his entry ; it might probably be reasonably put at 20^. 
now, and this is entirely owing to Mr. Tinniswood’s enterprise 
and exertions. The natural state in which a good deal of the 
adjoining land is still lying, sufficiently shows what was the 
condition of this when Mr. Tinniswood commenced his im¬ 
provements. Covered with gorse and heather, and affording a 
precarious livelihood for a few half-starved cows or sheep, it 
presents a wonderful contrast to Mr. Tinniswood’s well- 
cultivated fields. Tennyson’s ‘Northern Farmer’s’ boast is 
vividly recalled as one glances at this field of Mr. Tinniswood’s 
labours:— 

Dubhut look at the Waaste—^there wam’t not feead for a cow, 

IS'owt at all, but bracken and fuzz : an* looak at it now— 

Wam’t worth nowt a baacre, an’ now theer’s lots of feead. 

Four-score yows upon it, an’ some on it doon in seead.” 

' Cr(^ping ,—The usual course’x>f cropping of the county is 
follow^ without variation. This is—(1.) Swedes and common 
turhipi.,. (2.) Wheat, barley, or oats, according to the descripr 
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tionofland, (3.) Seeds, generally mown. (4.) Ditto, generally^ 
grazed. (5.) Oats. 

To begin with the root-crop. About 30 acres of swedes a’re 
generally taken on the better land, near the house, and 37 acffes, 
or thereabouts, of common turnips on the common land."’ 
Besides this, about 3 acres of mangold and a few acres of potatoes- 
are grown. The land for the swedes is prepared by three 
ploiighings, and as many grabbings, &c., as necessary. It is then 
put into ridges 27 inches apart, and these ridges are split oh 
12 loads of good dung per acre; besides which 6 cwt. of boho 
superphosphate (pure dissolved bones) are applied, at a cost of 
about 8Z. per ton, making about 2Z. &. per acre for artificials. 
The swedes are sown about the middle of May. As dung 
cannot be found for the whole of them, half the white turnips are 
manured as above, but with 5 cwt. of bone-manure per acre; 
and those which get no dung get about 8 cwt. of bone manure. 

About two-thirds of the swedes on the home-farm are carted 
ofiF, and the remainder fed on the land by sheep. 

On the common, the turnips cannot be eaten on the land in 
winter, as in this exposed situation it treads so readily, but they 
are entirely consumed where they grow in early autumn or late’ 
in spring. .• 

The crop of swedes in 1879 was a very first-rate one forithe; 
season, and they were not injured by the severe frost* We 
estimate the crop which the sheep were eating in the field 
our visit in February last at fully 25 tons an acr^ andJtKe# 
quality was extraordinarily, fine. . / ' 

After the turnips come wheats oats, and barley, accpxding tO: 
the season, nature of the soil, &c. Sometimes oats and peas arift 
mixed, and this is found a good practice. Oats favourite 

crop, as might be expected in this climate. The potato variety, 
is grown at home, and “ common ” oat§ (a hardy sort) on the 
common land. About 4 imperial bushels are sown broadcast, 
and on the common they are always top-dressed with 2 cwt. 
acre of concentrated manure, at a cost of IZ. per acre,.as ^is 
land is not found good enough to produce a satisfactory crop 
without this help. ^ \ 

The seeds sown with the corn-crop consist of 14 lbs. of clovers 
and 1^ peck of rye-grass; and, after lying two years down,ithese^ 
are again followed by oats. 

The quality of Mr, Tinniswood’s oats last year., was most- 
excellent. They would weigh about 45| lbs, a bushel, imperial, 
and the condition also was good. 

Stock. — Farm-horses. —^Nine horses are worked. They are. 
good useful animals. They occasionally get a little help from- 
the steam cultivators when they are behindi^d with their turnip 
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preparation. Several other horses are kept on the farm. The 
total number in February was 23, and in July 22. They con¬ 
sist of young cart and nag colts and fillies of various ages. 

CaMle .—A large stock of cattle is kept, though breeding is 
not practised to the extent we found on some of the farms. The 
cattle are good Shorthorns, without anything very noticeable in 
their character. Only 4 to 6 cows are milked, but a large 
quantity of beef is made on the farm. In February we found 
140 head of cattle of various ages, but principally feeders, as 

follows. Fattening steers. 

20 do. heifers. 

34 2-year-old steers. 

24 Steer calves. 

6 Milch cows. 

4 Young calves. 

IBulL^ 

17 Yearling heifers. 

140 

In May there were 129 head, several of the wintered cattle 
having been finished and sold since our first visit; and in July 
the number was 133. 

It wcmid be useless with a stock of this kind to attempt to 
describe the method of feeding, as it varies with the cattle. In 
winter they are kept in byres, and get oat-straw, oat-meal, decor¬ 
ticated and linseed-cake, with roots. In summer they run in 
the parks, which are very fair land. The heifers this spring 
made about 20L apiece, and the steers 25Z. to 27Z.; this 
will give an idea of their age and sort About SO acres of the 
park-land is mown every year, and 112 grazed. Rfr. Tinniswood 
sometimes sells hay when he can get 5Z. or upwards a ton, and 
he cannot make down all his straw without open yards, he 
always sells his wheat-straw, and occasionally (but seldom) some 
oat-straw. About M. per stone is made of the wheat- and Ad, 
per stone of the oat-straw. 

Breeding is carried on to a limited extent. This 
year there were 109 half-bred Leicester Cheviot ewes. They 
were bought in October at Als, 9d. each, an excellent bargain we 
thought. They were ewes of a good class, and were kept up to 
Christmas on the grass land without any artificial help. Twelve 
of them Tvere shown at Harrison's Mart, Carlisle, at Christmas, 
which took the first prize in their cls^s, and also the champion 
prize, as the best pen of sheep in the Show. After Christmas 
they got turnips on the grass. They began to lamb by the first 
week in April, and their Iambs were sold fat. during the summer. 
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This is the general practice; the ewes are then fed off after one 
crop of lambs has been taken, and replaced by fresh ones* There 
was a remarkably good drop of lambs this year, viz., 180 lambs 
from 107 ewes. 

A large number of tegs of the same breed, or of three-parts-bred 
sheep, are bought for wintering on the turnip-crop. - In two 
jSelds in February we found two lots, of 245 and 205 respectively. 
One lot cost 27s. 6 rf. in October, and the other 24^, in August, 
They are fed with cut swedes three times a-day, and are moreover 
hurdled on swedes which they cut themselves. They get hay 
and some com. At my visit in May I found 225 of the first run 
of tegs had gone off fat, making an average of about 505. a-head, 
varying from 455 . to 555 . 

The number of sheep kept is 500 or 600. In February there 
were 557 ewes and tegs. In May there were 508. In July, 522. 
The sheep in February consisted of 450 fattening hoggs; 107 
ewes; 1 tup. In July, 254 shearlings; 99 ewes ; 153 lambs; 
15 shearlings with lambs; 1 tup. 

Pigs ,—^Very few are kept. A couple of sows of the medium 
white breed rear their offspring, but few of the Cumberland 
farms are noticeable for their swine. 

The average of sales of stock beyond purchases, or, in other 
words, the gross return from stock, or meat made, amounted'* for 
the past six years to 1335/. 85 . 9rf.—^viz. beef, 546/. 175. 3rf., 
and mutton, 788/. 45 . 6 </.—per annum. 

ioiour.—-Eight men are regularly boarded in the house. Three 
have cottages and five are single men. Two of the cottagers have 
milk found for their families, one pint each per head per diem. 
The head man, who is also shepherd, gets 175* a^week, besides 
his cottage and board. A horseman gets 125. a-*week, with 
cottage and board. The cowman has IO 5 . a-week, free cottage 
and board. Another cowman, a single man, gets 14/. a-^haH- 
year wages, and board and lodging in the house. The other 
four single men get 13/. the half-year, and board and lodging. 
1 give the cost of labour since Mr. Tinniswood took the farm, as 
it shows a considerable increase, in consequence of the increased 
area of cultivated land:— 

Xabour—/ rom Candlemas to Oandimas — 

£ s. d. 

322 8 Oh 
3«5 15 2i 
;-540 a ^ 

472 10 Ci 
421 6 3 
420 6* 2 
406 0 9 


1873-4 

1874r-5 

1876-6 

1876- 7 . 

1877- 8 

1878- 9 

1879- 80 
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As this is a characteristic farm of the best type of Cum¬ 
berland, I give the routine of daily labour. The labourers 
begi^i work at 5 in summer and 5.30 ,A.M« in winter. 
Each man cleans 20 cattle out before breakfast, besides at¬ 
tending to his horses. In summer they breakfast at 6, and 
in winter at €.30, on porridge-and-milk and bread-and-cheese. 
^he head man lives a little better, and gets ham and coffee.) 
From Whitsuntide to Martinmas, or in hay-time and harvest, 
when work is pressing and it is very important to get it done, 
•they stop for a few minutes at 10 o^clock and get some bread- 
and-cheese and one pint of beer each, which they ^ carry with 
them into the fields; but some are teetotallers, and get milk 
instead. At 12 they return with their horses to dinner. This 
consists of fruit and suet-puddings and meat, nearly always 
mutton. In the afternoon (in hay-time and harvest 
'.only) they again get some bread-and-cheese and sometimes beer, 
,and at €.30 their supper is served, which consists of milk boiled 
with flour in it, white bread (if they have not had it in the 
}afternoon), and tea- One. of the horsemen helps the cowman 
Im throughout the day. 

, Chftes and Artificial M<mwres. —^The outlay on these has been 
:as :—: 


T«ars, 

< Cates. 

Haimrcs. 

Total. 

j 

i 

1 

£ e. d, , 

£ • s, d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1875-6 

206 4 3 1 

239 10 4 1 

445 19 

7 

1876-7 

394 10 0 i 

636 3 4*; 1030 13 

4 

1S77-8 

460 13 10 

471 IS 10 ‘ 

932 12 

8 

- 1878-& 

397 18 11 

392 13,2 ! 

790 12 

1 

1879-80 

389 0 9 ^ 

1 

340 5 0 . 

729 5 

9 


These figures need very little comment. I have already said 
that the cakes used are linseed and decorticated cotton, and the 
-manure is nearly all pure dissolved bones. The outlay is con¬ 
siderable, but not extravagant. It can, however, only be com¬ 
pensated by good crops on the improved land, and these have 
fortunately been secured generally. 

Buildings. — The farm premises are good and sufficient. 
About 40/. a year has been added to the rental by various im¬ 
provements which have been made at Mr. Tinniswood’s desire 
since he became tenant, and this represents an outlay of about 
8004 I must particularly notice a very superior shed for corn, 


*100 acres of common were in green crop this year. 
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which holds about 30 stacks of the size usually made in this 
part of the country. I do not know the size, but it has 12 open 
bays, with very massive stone columns or pillars supporting a 
roof of timber and slate. Mr. Tinniswood carted the materials 
for this, the cost of which was about SOOZ. It would look very 
cheap in countries where such excellent materials were not at 
hand for its erection. Before leaving this subject, I may say 
that great care is bestowed upon the implements, for which a 
roomy shed is provided. They are kept painted up and well 
housed when not in use, and are in excellent condition. We 
noticed a machine by Reeves, for sowing corn broadcast, which 
takes 15 feet in width. The reaping-machines used are by 
Wood, by Burgess and Key, and by Hornsby. 

1 must return for a moment to the common land, the reclama¬ 
tion of which has so altered the character of this farm. I need 
hardly say that the grubbing of the whins or gorse and the 
reduction of the rush-bound surface was a work of some labour, 
and one which would have been useless without liberal succeed¬ 
ing management. The soil varies a good deal in character. 
Some of it is stony and many-coloured. Other is somewhat 
strong in texture, a queer greyish-brown gravelly clay with a 
very bad subsoil. Mr, Tinniswood says it has cropped well, but 
needs a good deal of stimulant. It grows very few weeds for 
some time after it bass been broken up, but after being a short 
time in grass the whins prick up and make their appearance on 
all sides in the herbage. Couch, the great pest of so much of 
England, is very little trouble here, and charlock, whidh infests 
the superior land of the farm, is unknown. Sometimes a few 
thistles and some spurry make their appearance, but not in 
suflScient quantities to give much trouble. Potatoes are being 
tried on five acres of one of the fields, and. should they be 
successful, this might be a paying crop on a good part of this 
land. Tltey get 15 loads of dung, and 4 cwt. of concentrated 
manure at 10s. per cwt.. They are planted under ridges, which 
are saddle-harrowed and ridged sdresh as often as required. 
‘Ninety acres of this land were clear^ and ploughed in one 
winter in the second year of Mr. Tinniswood’s lease. 

Whatever may be the result of this spirited management— 
and we have no reason to doubt its ultimate financial successr— 
great credit is due to Mr. Tinniswood for his manipulation of 
this part of the farm. Corn and meat are now produced in 
large quantities on land which before cOuld scarcely yield any^ 
thing to the food resources of the country. The whole thing 
resolves itself into a question of cost, and if this land pays its 
way it is certainly deplorable to see a considerable portion, of 
the upland districts of this neighbourhood still remaining in 
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almost a natural condition. One tiling is certain—^the com¬ 
munity must profit by the work ; and if the cultivator does not 
reap a very rich harvest, he can rest content in the feeling that 
he has done his duty to the best of his ability by his occupa¬ 
tion. Upon the whole, this was an excellently managed and 
most creditable occupation, showing great enterprise and in¬ 
dustry in its spirited cultivator. Gates and fences were good ; 
fields large, land clean, stock good; and if Mr. Tinniswood 
could not show a large amount of profit on a spirited venture— 
a point which the Judges were bound to consider—a satisfaction 
springing from improving agriculture must rest with him as he 
contemplates the result of his labours. The Judges had no 
hesitation,in commending highly this very interesting farm, and 
. Mr. Tinniswood was narrowly beaten in a heavy competition. 
However, the laurels cannot be plucked by every competitor, 
and it is no disgrace to be beaten by men who have had so 
much longer occupation of their holdings. Nmi cuivis homini 
contingit adire C(nirdhum^ but we are much mistaken if Mr. 
Tipnxswood does not, at some future time, go on to that comr 
plete sitocess which, although he has failed to score this time, 
he is fitted for by his pluck and perseverance. 


Mb. Robert Jeffeesoh^s Fah^t, Preston Hows, White¬ 
haven, CtnUBERLAND. 

Sitmtion .—The busy town of Whitehaven has a somewhat 
singular situation. It is at the mouth of an inland vale which 
runs parallel with the coast from St. Bees, but blocked on 
all other sides, except that towards the sea, by high, bluffs 
which rise very steeply from the town itself. In ascending 
to Preston Hows, which lies almost due south at a distance 
of only two miles, one of the steepest of these hills has im¬ 
mediately to he faced, and an elevation of 300 feet and more 
is attained before Mr. Jefferson’s house is reached. On the 
hill-top the land is undulating, but fairly level when com¬ 
pared with the steep which has been surmounted. The farm 
occupies the summit of the ridge, and is hounded on the west 
by the sea, towards which it gently slopes quite up to the 
rough cliffs which here form the coast. It follows from its 
elevation and peculiar situation that many attractive views are 
obtained from it. In fine weather the double-peak of Snae- 
fell, in the Isle of Man, is conspicuous to the south-west, be** 
yond St. Bees Head; whilst over the Solway, the Galloway 
mountains present soine fine outlines. To the north, the whole 
of the town of Whiteliaven lies at one’s feet, its noise and smoke 
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ascending on the breeze. Just beneath, to the east, runs the 
busy railway which carries the traflSc of all the important 
mining region towards Cleator and Furness, whilst in the same 
direction tibe mountains of Ennerdale offer some really fine and 
picturesque groups. 

As may be imagined, from the height and proximity to the 
sea, few trees are found capable of standing the gales in this 
exposed situation, and there is therefore an appearance of bare¬ 
ness which is only atoned for by the healthy situation and fine 
prospects. 

Nature of Land ,—^The farm, which consists of 500 acres, 
belongs to the Earl of Lonsdale, one of whose residences— 
Whitehaven Castle—^is visible below. It is held from year to 
year, and has been occupied by Mr. Jefferson for many years. 
It is mostly heavy land (for this county), red in colour, on the 
Sandstone formation, beneath which coal is worked in this 
neighbourhood. The subsoil is clay, sandstone, and magnesian 
limestone. About 200 acres are arable, 200 acres pasture, and 
100 acres wood and waste, principally the rough ground which 
descends to the sea, of which Mr. Jefferson has a good two miles 
of boundary. The land is of good quality, yielding fine crops 
of corn and roots, but needing considerable care in its culti¬ 
vation, like most strong land. The pastures, though so elevated, 
axe good, and carry a large head of stock. Mr. Jefferson occu¬ 
pies 80 acres more pasture-land near Egremont, at a distance 
of sii miles from Preston Hows. ^ 

There are coal-mines worked upon the farm very near the sea, 
under which the workings extend for great distances; one is in 
the vicinity of the house; and a railway incline, which carries 
the waggons to Whitehaven Harbour, intersects the occupa¬ 
tion. Add to this, that almost every field has a public foot¬ 
path through it, and that coal-miners are not proverbially the 
gentlest of human beings, and we have a certain amount of 
drawback even to the nearness to a good market and a large 
population. 

Cropping Course ,—^The usual course of cropping adopted on 
the farm is as follows 

(1.) Roots, principally swedes with , a few mangolds, 25 
acres; and bare fallow (the strongest land). 

(2.) Wheat (if season favours) or barley. 

(3, 4.) Seeds, mown first year and grazed second. (They 
are sometimes kept down three or four years.) 

(5.) Oats. 

Moots ,—^The land for the root-crop^ swedes, mangolds, and 
white turnips is, if possible, manured in winter before the first 
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ploughing. It generally gets two and sometimes three plough- 
ings, and the remainder of the cultivation is accomplished by 
grabbings. The swedes are sown about the first week in May, 
and the mangolds somewhat sooner. The latter get about 8 cwt. 
of artificial (this year Mr. Jefferson has been trying Manchester 
sewage manure mixed with superphosphate), and are deposited 
in the land by finger, a small quantity of tumiprseed having 
been previously drilled in the ridges. The swedes get 6 cwt. 
of the same manure. The roots are all carted off the land, and 
consumed in the byres by cattle or on the grass by sheep. The 
root-crop last year was not an average one; this year it pro¬ 
mises welL Mr. Jefferson was fortunate in getting ,alL the 
fallow, land planted with potatoes, cabbage, white turnips, or 
swedes, and at qur July visit, like everybody else in this 
wonderful turnip season, had secured an excellent plant even on 
stubborn land naturally unsuited for roots. The turnips and 
swedes are singled by women or children on their knees; and 
Mr. Jefferson had a boy in his employment who was said to be 
a first-rate hand at this method. It was said that, this^ lad 
couM do nearly an acre a day, but half an acre is generally, con¬ 
sidered e^xcellent work. 

Wheat.' —The wheat, which generally follows the root-crop, 
varies very much with the season, and in a bad wheat season, 
like 1879, the whole of it is consumed by cattle upon the farm. 
Barley is not much grown, the straw from wheat being pre¬ 
ferred for bedding; but this year this crop looked promising, 
as did also the wheat. 

Mr. Jeff&'soTCs Mixture of Seeds. —^The seeds which follow 
these corn crops are mixed by Mr. Jefferson with much care. 
They consist of Italian rye-grass, 7 lbs.; perennial ditto,; 6 lbs.; 
cocksfoot, 1 lb.; Timothy grass, 1 lb. 5 meadow fescue, 2 lbs.; 
trefoil, 2 lbs.; alsike clover, 2 lbs.; red ditto, 2 lbs.; white 
ditto, 2 lbs.; cowgrass, 2 lbs.; sheep’s parsley, 1 lb.; total, 
28 lbs. 

Permanent Pasture Seeds. —^For permanent grass a more 
elaborate mixture is prepared—a small quantity of rough- 
stalked meadow-grass, meadow foxtail and crested dogstail being 
added to the above. Altogether 40 lbs. are sown when it is 
intended to keep land down. 

Oats. —The oats grown on the farm are entirely consumed 
upon the land. The straw is eaten by cattle. 

Cattle. —Mr. Jefferson has long been known in the north as 
an excellent judge of cattle and as a Shorthorn breeder of some 
renown; but although be still keeps up bis fancy to a certain 
extent, his farm is now more remarkable for the number of 
cattle’ which are annually disposed of from it, than for tlieir 
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quality. In the year following the dispersion of his herd, 
340 fat cattle were sold off the farm; and last year no less 
than 250 were marketed. The proximity of Whitehaven 
affords a tempting opportunity to speculate in this direction, 
since very large numbers of Irish beasts of every variety 
are continually disposed of in its market; and with cows and 
heifers, a very short time at Preston Hows with Mr. Jefferson’s 
good keep, puts a gloss upon them which fits them for the 
shambles. Good fat meat of fine quality does not seem prized 
by the Whitehaven community, but there is no difficulty in dis¬ 
posing of “ half-meated ” animals. To gratify this taste, Mr. 
Jefferson’s efforts are therefore directed, and under the circum¬ 
stances, viz. a good market for both the supply and demand of 
this description of stock close at hand, he finds this the most 
profitable line of business. The cattle are picked up at all 
prices. Less than 5Z. is sometimes given, but 8Z. or lOZ. may 
be taken as an average price. Mr. Jefferson has a most me¬ 
thodical system with regard to his stock. Every animal is 
ear-marked as soon as it becomes his property, and entered 
in a book kept by him, with the date of its purchase; on 
its sale the price made for it is carried out in the same 
column, together with the number of weeks it has been on 
the farm, and the amount it has paid per week for its food. 
The beasts are all measured before they are sent to market, 
and the estimated price marked in a column of the same 
book. It is very rarely indeed that a week passes without 
four or six animals being sold. They are all disposed of by 
auction. ^ 

Pastures ,—With a flying stock of this kind winter and 
summer (for Mr. Jefferson’s pastures are of a very good feeding 
quality) it is difficult to describe any system.. As I shall show 
presently, the outlay on feeding stuffs is large, the beasts are 
kept as long as Mr. Jefferson thinks best for ** pay,” and^ as a 
rule, those kept the shortest period (as the book clearly shows) 
leave the most money per week for their keep. 

ShorthiierTis, —^Among the Shorthorns^ we found a fine bull, 
bred by Mr. Chrisp, of Hawkhill, called " Northern Hero,” 
who h^ taken several prizes. He is about 2| years old, red and 
white in colour, of capital flesh and quality. There was also 
an American bull, «Floridan,” bought at a sale in the Isle 
of Man, imported when about two years old, one of Mr. Torr’s 
“ Princess” tribe; and several others less noticeable. 

Cms ,—Some of these are remnants of the former glories of 
the herd, good Shorthorn beasts of a fine type; and others 
moderate dairy animals, some of them only bought as nurses 
for the young Shorthorns. The total number of cattle in 
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February was 160, and in July, 180; at the latter date they were 
thus divided:— 

22 Pure Shorthorns, in-milk and in-calf. 

23 ditto young heifers and bulls. 

25 English cattle in-calf and in-milk. 

42 ditto young and grazing. 

68 Irish grazing cattle. 

180 

Dairy ,—It will be seen from the above figures that a large 
dairy is kept. Butter is made, and sold at Whitehaven. About 
60 lbs. per week are generally made, which has fetched in the 
present year from Is. to Is. 8d. per lb. 

Sheep ,—^As with Shorthorns, so with Leicesters, Mr. Jefferson 
is a breeder of some renown. A pure stock of Leicesters has 
long been kept, and rams have been sold all round the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Lately (like Mr. Handley) Mr. JefiFerson has also 
gone in for Shropshires, for which there now seems to be con¬ 
siderable call. The flock in February numbered about 435, of 
wUch 100 were Leicester ewes, and 40 Shropshire ewes, and 
llfS grazing sheep of various breeds. In July the sheep were 
thus divided:— 

57 Rams. 

157 Breeding ewes and gimmers. 

81 Fat sheep. 

206 Lambs. 

' 501 

The sheep, upon the whole, are unmistakably good. The 
Leicesters have a good deal of character, perhaps a little Lin- 
colny ” in style, but a capital type. The Shropshires are equally 
well chosen, and the flock altogether reflects great credit on 
Mr. Jefierson’s judgment. At our July visit the lambs had 
been weaned, and we observed a practice which would he better 
were it more followed. The ewes’ udders are, for some time 
after weaning, regularly drawn, and cheese for the use of the 
house is made from the milk thus extracted. The half-bred 
lambs (between Shropshire and Leicester) are preferred by Mr. 
Jefferson for his own grazing, bat the whole of the lambs were 
good, with size, quality, and most healthy looks. 

Horses ,—There are 8 workers of a fair sort. Besides these 
there were, in July, 3 yearling colts and 2 hackneys. 

Meadow ,—^There is a fine meadow of 50 sicres near the sea. 
A great deal of cake is regularly consumed upon it, but it does 
not get much manuring. 
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Hay and Straw sold .—little hay and straw is sold; the latter 
only when it makes a good price, say 3Z. or 3?. IO 5 . a-ton. 

Artificial Foods and Manures .—^Besides all the corn which is 
consumed, about 1000/. a-year is spent in cakes and artificial 
manures. Considerable quantities of maize are used. The 
favourite cakes are cotton, rough and decorticated. Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son’s system must be one which keeps the land in a high state 
of fertility; and a very large return from the farm is necessary 
to pay the outlay I have mentioned, besides the cost of the 
home-grown corn. 

Labour .—^Three men are kept in the house, and their wages 
amount to 100/. About 450^ in addition to this sum is spent 
on out-door labour. I have pointed out the advantages and 
disadvantages of the close neigbourhood of the farm to White¬ 
haven. Not the least of the latter is the price occasionally paid 
(in good ** trade” times) for labour. A few years ago 5s. a-day 
was the ordinary wage, and all the operations of the farm were 
consequently very costly. At the present time women can be 
had for turnip hoeing or singling at Is. 2d. a-day, and ordinary 
labourers at 4s. The labourers who have cottages get 18s. 
a-week, besides their free house and garden. 


Mr. R. G. Graham’s Farm, Burotoot-ok-Esk, OoMBEEiiAm 

Situation .—^A few miles to the north of Carlisle at the heiM 
of the Solway Frith, and formed by the streams which disMtoarge 
themselves at this point into its waters, lies a tract of ^fond 
which presents a remarkable contrast to the remainder qf the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. , A large extent 
of flat alluvial land presents itself to the eye, unredeemed by 
any of the scenic features which render a large portion of 
these counties so attractive. One might here fancy himself 
transported into the fens of Lincolnshire or Cambridgeshire 
with a very slight effort of fancy. The agricultural eye might 
note the difference of the prevailing crops, but otherwise it would 
require an Observant traveller to detect much further contrast 
between the lands which lie at the embouchure of the rivers of 
the ‘^Wash” and those which skirt the Solway. Both have 
been formed in the same way. Each represents the robbery 
which Nature for countless ages has inflicted by her silent forces 
on the patient hills of the upland districts. The Esk, descend¬ 
ing from the eastern hills of Dumfriesshire, joined by the Liddel, 
which forms one of the chief streams of Roxburghshire, unite 
at the exact junction of England and Scotland, just beyond 
Netherby, and after a short course farther south the Cumberland 
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“Lyne,” a considerable stream flowing from the moorland 
districts in the north-east of the county, unites its waters with 
those of these rivers just before they reach the Solway. 

Hedged in by the angle at which these rivers join one another, 
and protected to some extent from their treacherous embraces 
by dykes or banks, lies the farm I am about to describe, occupied 
by Mr. Robert Graham, and designated “ Burnfoot-on-Esk.” 

It is situated about 2 miles south of. Longtown and 7 or 
8 miles north of Carlisle. It is in the parish of Arthuret, in 
the quiet churchyard of which village rest, together with the 
remains of many more of his family, the ashes of the great 
statesman Sir James Graham. 

The Caledonian Railway runs very near to it on the west, the 
North British almost touching its skirts on the east; but its 
exact locality will be better indicated to many of my older 
readers by iaoforming them that within about 2 miles to the 
north-west lies a village of renown, called Gretna. When I 
have further said that it is part of the famous Netherby estate, 
1 have finished my introduction. 

^ The farm was held from 1835 to 1875 as part of the large 
holding of Mr. Thomas Gibbons, whose name and person are 
familiar to all the agriculturists of the North. During his 
occupation it was entirely laid out afresh, and under him it 
' became remarkable for its crops of roots and corn, and for the 
goodness of its stock. On Mr. Gibbons’ retirement in 1875, 
Mr. R. Graham (his nephew) became the tenant, having taken 
a lease of seven years, which has now but two years to run. 

Size and Character ,—The farm consists of about 456 acres, of 
which 355 are arable, 90 permanent pasture, and 10 water and 
gravel (the foreshores of the rivers which skirt it, as well as half 
their streams). It is, as I have said, perfectly flat, and the soil 
is entirely alluvial, of great depth and fine quality. It is a loam 
with enough but not too much adhesiveness in its character. 

Crojppinff .—The course of cropping is as follows:— 

1. Roots (chiefly swedes). 

2. Wheat or barley. 

3. Seeds for mowing. 

4. Seeds for grazing. 

5. Oats. 

The average acreage of each crop is therefore about 70 acres, 
except of seeds, of which it is 140 acres. 

Boots ,—^Beginning with the roots: the oat stubbles generally 
get two ploughings, about 7 inches deep, with a pair of horses, 
the fii^t in winter and the second early in spring, and as many 
gmbbings as required to free them from couch grass (which is 
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not extinct in this locality). Sometimes the cultivator alone is 
used ^fter one ploughing. They are then ridged at 28 inches 
apart, and get about 12 loads of first-rate dung per acre for 
swedes, and nearer 20 loads for mangolds, of which only about 
4 acres are annually sown. About half an acre is g-enerally 
sown with carrots, and this completes the break of root-land. 
The Yellow Globe mangolds are preferred on this farm, in contra¬ 
vention of the usual practice of the district, which is to sow 3L»ong 
Red. But the mangold crop is a very unimportant one here. 
Probably, on the average of years, a greater bulk of swedes can 
be obtained than of mangolds, and therefore only a few are grown 
for use at the extreme end of the season. A few Pomeranian 
white turnips—about 7 or 8 acres—are also grown for early 
use. 

The swedes, in addition to the farmyard-manure, get about 8 or 
10 cwt. per acre of superphosphate and half-inch bones mixed 
at the time of sowing, at a cost of about 3/. 3s. per acre, ^he 
bones cost 7Z. 15s., the superphosphate 3Z. 18s. per ton.) xhey 
are cut out fully 10 inches apart in the rows, and a very large 
weight is generally grown per acre. Probably here, if anywhere, 
such crops as we sometimes hear talked of might be realised, 
but at any rate great crops are grown, and in a good season 
30 tons should be within the mark per acre. The swedes are 
generally sown before the middle of May; and the white 
varieties are finished by the beginning of June. About half 
the roots are removed from the land for the cattle in the yards, 
and the remainder consumed by sheep upon the land, ’^^eat 
follows on a good deal of this break, though barley is sometiihes 
taken. The wheat seldom gets sown before March. About 
3^ imperial bushels of wheat are broadcasted. The sort is 
generally Chidham, and the very high average of 39 bushels 
per acre is reached. It is seed^ down with 12 lbs. of mixed 
clovers and J bushel of rye-grass per acre, principally Pacey’s 
perennial. 

The seeds, as intimated, remain down 2 years, being mown 
the first and grazed the second season. They are then broken 
up and sown with oats broadcast, about a sack an acre, and this 
completes the course, Mr. Graham thinks his average crOp of 
oats is about 7 quarters imperial. They generally weigh about 
42 lbs. a bushel, and are of good quality. Potato and Sandy are 
the two sorts preferred. Fully two-thirds of the oate grown are 
consumed upon the &Tm, but the wheat and barley is all sold. 

Live Stock .—It is important to notice that no sheep are bred 
upon the farm. This is in continuation of the practice of 
Mr. Gibbons. No doubt the land, like all of a similar character, 
is ill-adapted for the purpose; but in these days, with store 
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stock almost uniformly dear, and with U large breadth of turnips 
and new seeds, it may be questioned whether Mr. Graham would 
not find his profits increased by departure from the old rule, 
even if he could not winter the lambs produced. As the sheep 
are all bought in, they are of varying classes according to the 
markets, but three-parts-bred ” sheep are preferred. This is 
the northern expression for two crosses of Border Leicester on 
Cheviot, which probably form the most useful class of sheep 
that can be fed in this locality. Considerable numbers of these 
tegs are bought in spring for the grass and seeds. They are 
clipped and sent off fat, but some may be left sometimes to 
finish with turnips. Others, again, are bought for the turnip- 
eating, and these should go in spring, clipping about 7 or 8 lbs. 
of wool apiece. The sheep we saw were of a very good class, 
and numbered in February 300, in May 400, and in July 310. 

CaUle ^—In this department of stock-farming breeding is 
carried on to a considerable extent. The number of cows 
milked varies, but there may be generally about 16. These are 
all Shorthorns of a good type and bred on the farm. I need 
hardly say that pedigree b^ls alone are used. The animal at 
pr^nt in use is an Oxford bull got by Duke of Kirklevington,” 
dam “Rose of Oxford’’ by “Barrington Oxford,” 

The stock on the farm at the visit in February consisted of— 

21 Cows and heifers in-milk and in-calf, 

34 Feeding bullocks, heifers, and cows, bred on the 
farm (would average about 3 years old). 

30 Two-year-olds for summering. 

28 Yearlings. 

2 Calves. 

1 Bull. 

116 

In April there were 103. 

The cows get turnips and oat-straw in winter, hut no cake, 
and seldom meal. The feeding-bullocks and heifers get the 
same, with the addition of meal or cake. There are some 
feeding-pastures on the farm, and consequently fattening is 
carried on both in summer and winter. The cow-pasture near 
the house carries a cow an acre, which will give an idea of the 
quality of the land. The stock is very good upon the whole, 
and does credit to the farm. 

Horses ,—^Four pairs of cart-horses are worked. They are of 
the Cumberland breed, with a good deal of Clydesdale character. 
They are very good animals, and there must be a great deal of 
.work for them on a farm of this size. But steam-cultivation is 
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sometimes practised in the autumn in preparing the stubbles for 
roots. Mr. Graham is also fond of a little bit of blood, and 
keeps a brood-mare or two, which have bred him some good 
stock. 

Labour .—^The system of labour was, until the last few months, 
that which is almost universal in Cumberland. The men 
(married or single) were all boarded in the house. As there 
are some cottages upon the farm, some of the labourers were of 
the former class, but they, equally with the single men, get their 
meals in the house. The ploughmen come at 5.30 in the 
morning in winter, and about 5.0 in summer. After the horses 
are done, they help to remove the dung from the byres, carrying 
it all out on hand-barrows, and depositing it on the midden, 
which occupies a prominent and important position in the 
courtyard, on to which the ’house abuts at the back. Much 
attention is paid to the dung-heap on this farm. A liquid- 
manure tank is placed underneath it, with a pump which rears 
its head through the centre of the midden, and the liquid- 
manure is daily pumped from this tank, and spread on the 
various portions of the heap. The olfactory organs are therefore 
made fully aware, on approaching the premises, of the strength 
of the article thus manufactured. 

After the byres are cleared, breakfast proceeds, the men getting 
at this meal oatmeal-and-milk porridge, and bread-and-milk 
in addition. They return with their teams about mid-day for 
an hour and a half, which is occupied in feeding their horses 
and getting their own dinner. This consists of broth, meat 
(always beef or mutton) and vegetables. In summer they some¬ 
times get tea carried into the field to them ; but in winter their 
supper takes place at 6 o’clock, when they get milk boiled with 
flour, and bread-and-milk. After this they stay another hour to 
finish the horses and stock for the night. 

The regular staff consists of— 

4 Horse-men. 

2 Cattle-men. 

I Shepherd. 

1 Labourer (spademan, hedger, &c.). 

1 Groom (odd-man and useful). 

Nine men are therefore fed, on the average, every day. The 
wages paid are as follows i —Ploughmen get at the present time 
10s. per week in addition to food; house and garden rent-free ; 
firing carted free; and a cartload (about 100 stones) of potatoes 
free. No beer is given except in clipping-time, hay-time, and 
harvest. There is no bondaging, but the wives of the labourers 
generally get work in summer, and they have first turn in this 
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respect. The women get Is. 8d. a day. The actual outlay in 
wages is therefore (as on all these northern farms) very small, 
amounting to about 350Z. per annum on the average. 

Cahes and Artificials .—About 50 tons of cake were consumed 
in 1879, most of which was Earles and King’s linseed-cake from 
Liverpool, and some decorticated cotton-cake is also used on 
grass; but the quantity will be a good deal reduced in 1880, 
in consequence of the badness of the home-grown corn, and 
therefore its increased consumption. 

Upon the whole this is a farm which will bear a considerable 
amount of inspection. The land is good, the fields are large and 
well laid out, and the production of com and meat is consider¬ 
able, The stock is, generally speaking, good, and the hedges and 
fences are fairly kept. Some very good three-parts-bred sheep 
were bought at Penrith Fair at 58s. apiece. The wintered 
sheep were also a good class, and well done. 

Mr. Graham was, however, unfortunate enough to suffer very 
heavily from the severity of the frost in early winter. A large 
quantity of swedes were carted after the first frost in November, 
and were almost entirely destroyed. Those left on the land 
were also desperately injured. On none of the other farms did 
we find anything like the injury done; and this was, perhaps, 
owing partly to the nature of the soil, and partly to the lowness 
of the land, but also, no doubt, to some extent, to want of 
timely care. Had the roots been treated like some we saw, a 
very fine crop for the season (as they unquestionably were) 
might have been saved, and a sad and deplorable waste pre¬ 
vented. Moreover, in July the wheat-crop also was most 
unpromising, a large portion of it being exceedingly thin and 
weedy. The meadow-land which is mown is well treated. A 
very heavy dressing of compost (road*-scrapings and ditch- 
cleanings, mixed with abundance of lime) bad been carted on it 
in the winter, and at the Reporting Judges’ spring visit it 
showed its gratitude by a more bountiful promise than we found 
elsewhere. 

One word in conclusion. It seemed to the writer of this 
Report that the farm had by no means the protection it deserv^ 
from the incursions of the neighbouring rivers. A Scottish raid 
in the present day could scarcely work greater havoc than is 
occasioned sometimes by this cause. I began by a comparison 
of this land with that of the lower districts of Lincolnshire, but 
a fenman would stand aghast at the frail protection afforded by 
the banks or “ dykes ” which are here thought sufficient for 
defence. The rivers which unite here are rapid streams subje^ 
to sudden rise, and, to increase the danger, they meet at this 
point the tide of the Solway. Backed up in this manner they 
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may, and often do, become exceedingly dangerous neighbours, 
and it is astonishing to a fenman like the writer that more care 
is not bestowed upon these banks. A few years since, on May 24, 
a flood occurred which swept over several portions of the farm, 
and reached the sills of the chamber--windows in the cottages; 
but this was only one of many such occurrences within the 
memory of Mr. Gibbons. Useful as is the proximity of these 
clear and rapid streams for the stock on the farm, their danger 
is siifEciently evident, and, if the owner of this fine estate were 
so minded, I feel confident this valuable land could be rendered 
more secure at a moderate expense. 

It perhaps hardly comes within the province of a report of 
this kind to notice the force naturce of the farm, but 1 must 
put on record the opinion of the Judges that this farm is con¬ 
siderably injured by hares. I myself counted twenty-four hares 
in one field in April, and that without entering the field at all. 
Many more might be crouching unseen. Moreover, the roots in 
winter were very much bitten by them, I only allude to this 
subject in order that the attention of the owner may be drawn 
to it, as a point on which he, no douht, is in ignorance ; and 1 
am sure that he will thank me for this allusion, 

I have reported rather fully on all these farms in Class I., as 
all of them possessed some special points of interest. I fiow 
come to^ Class 11., farms under 200 acres, in which the competi¬ 
tion was exceptionally good. 


Me. DoisrAX4D’s Fabm, Sajitjobk .House, Abbey Towk, 

CUHBEELAED. 

First-^Prize Farm.—Class II. 

To Mr. Donald was awarded the First Prize in the Small 
Farm Class, the Judges being of opinion that, considering all 
points, it displayed greater merit than any other, though it 
need not be disguised that the first four farms in this class 
were well in the running,’’ and that the competition was a 
worthy one. " , ^ , 

In the first place Mr. Donald has not the advantages of soil 
possess^ by some of his comj^titors.. The cultivation of clay 
land is attended. by many difficulties in Cumberland, partly 
caused by the climate and partly by the lateness of the season. 
But Mr. Donald’s farm is most of it of a decidedly heavy 
character and wants very careful cultivation, and is, moreover, 
not naturally very fertile. The tenacity of a good deal of it 
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may be inferred from the fact that it is necessary with winter 
crops to put it in stitches of 9 feet or thereabouts for the purpose 
of surface drainage. Again, he has not the advantage of so large 
a proportion of pasture-land as most of his competitors ; out of 
162 acres only 17 being meadow or grass. Yet with these draw¬ 
backs, he exhibits a little farm which is well worthy of a visit, 
and which shows every sign of careful cultivation together with 
first-rate stock in every department. 

Sitmtion .—Sanden House is just on the outskirts of the village 
of Abbey Town, 6 miles east of the little port and watering- 
place of Silloth, and 15 or 16 west from Carlisle., The country 
is uninteresting. Fiat marshes extend towards the Solway, 
which is only at a very short distance, and there are peat-bogs 
in the vicinity which remind one of Ireland. The farm is 
bounded on its north-eastern comer by the little river Waver, and 
an isolated meadow lying on the other side of the village is 
quite in the flat marsh formed by this stream. Besides the 
meadow there is another off-lying portion at a short distance, 
consistiiig of two small fields of very peaty land, quite fenny in 
cimracter, and the lower part of which is under the serious dis- 
^vantage of being liable to' flood. The remainder of the farm 
is compact and lies pretty well for drainage, at a slight elevation 
above the village, and sloping on the north-east towards the 
marshes. 

Tenure ,—The farm is held on a yearly tenure of R. E. W. P. 
Standish, Esq., of Marwell Hall, Winchester. Mr. Donald has 
liberty to crop as he likes, with the exceptions that two white 
crops cannot be taken in succession, and that he must not sell 
hay or straw, or roots, off the farm. The before-mentioned 
meadow cannot be broken, but all the remainder of the farm is 
“ arable,” though as a matter of convenience a field of eight acres 
near the house is kept in permanent grass. The farm has been 
in Mr. Donald’^s occupation since 1863. 

The fields vary in size from 5 to 16 acres. It is therefore not 
easy to keep the cropping quite uniform, but two fields, say 14 
or 15 acres, are generally fallowed each year, and this operation 
is followed by wheat. 

Criming ,—^The fallow crops are various, according to the 
nature^ of the soil, and there is generally a portion of dead fallow, 
necessitated by the character of the soil. Swedes, cabbage, 
white turnips, rape, mangolds and potatoes are all taken, but 
some of these in very small quantities. 

The whole of the root-cijop is removed from the land, which, 
as I have said, is sown with wheat (as the land will not grow 
barley of good quality). This is seeded down, and generally 
remains down two years, after which potato-^oats are, grown. 
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But sometimes Mr, Donald keeps the seeds down for a longer 
period than two years, and the cropping list which I subjoin 
will show what proportion of the farm is at present in seeds or 


crop:— 

A. E. P. 

Wheat (sown down with seeds). 14 2 36 

Oats (out of lea)* .21 0 38 

Potatoes. 3 0 0 

Swede turnips. 9 2 36 

Other fallow crops, rape, turnips, d:c. 9 2 0 

First year’s seeds for hay . 24 0 0 

Second „ (grazed) . 20 2 0 

Third „ „ 22 0 0 

Fourth „ „ 7 0 0 

Fifth „ „ 6 0 0 

Meadow for mowing . 9 3 29 

Permanent pasture.. .. .... 8 1 18 


The land sown with rape this year is one of the off-lying 
pieces which I have mentioned as peaty in character. In fact it 
is exactly like the Cambridgeshire fens. Not being suitable for 
turnips, rape is here found to answer remarkably well, and Mn 
Donald gave us an instance in which his crop made 5Z. per acre 
for feeding purposes in 1875, at Id. per head per week. It is 
sown early in June, and is manured with 12 loads of farm¬ 
yard-dung per acre. Part of this peat-land was planted with 
mangolds, bat like all the crops of that root in this country, they 
were very indifferent, having suffered from the maggot which 
seems to infest the North of England. This creature settles 
in the leaves, eats out thdir ribs and entirely prevents growth. 
We did not find a piece free from its ravages in the two counties. 
The mangolds here get 22 loads of manure an acre and 2 cwt. of 
pure dissolved bones, and deserved a better fate. The potatoes, 
however, on this description of land were very promising. They 
were Skerry Blues and Champions. They get a large quantity of 
farmyard-manure, but no artificials. The cabbages on the same 
land were go(d, and the white turnips (at our July visit already 
set out) an excellent plant. The other swedes on the higher 
portion of the farm, though not nearly so forward as many we 
saw, were good in plant, and, for such unfavourable land, very 
promising. This piece had just been drained, which Mr. X>onald 
says it much required. It is quite strong land, a clayey loam 
without a stone in it, and consequently stubborn working.' In 
preparing the land for swedes, the oat-stubble is ploughed bdbre 
Christmas, so as to be pulverized by frost. I should mention 
that Mr. Donald does not find it answer to sow swedes earlier 
than May 20th, and they are often put in in June (up to the 6th). 
Allowance was therefore made for the somewhat backward con- 
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ditioa of the crop. The land generally requires two or three 
spring ploughings in addition to the autumn one, and a great 
deal of grubbing and “ Crosskilling ’’ before it can be got ready 
for sowing- About 12 loads of manure are put in for this crop 
per acre, and in addition 3 cwts. of dissolved bones, at 8Z, 10s. 
per ton.. The whole of the root-crop is removed from the land, 
and principally consumed in the byres. 

Wheat —Wheat, as I have said, is the favourite crop to follow 
these various fallow operations. The sort sown is Creeping White, 
and if anything could display Mr. Donald^s management to 
advantage it would be the condition of the crop growing in July. 
This piece was after fallow, turnips, potatoes and mangolds. If 
the wheat sowing cannot be completed before November 11th 
(Martinmas) it is not persevered with, any later seeding not 
su<5ceeding properly. It should begin by Oct. 10th. The 
wheat in question was a piece which, take it throughout, might 
compare favourably with the best of the crops in many a famous 
wheat county. In examining the few wheatrcrops which came 
under their observation in Cumherland and Westmoreland, the 
Judges were, in no doubt as to the wise discretion exercised by 
most of the fanners in these counties in practically abandoning 
its cultivation. On one or two farms where wheat was grown, 
though forward and very promising in appearance in February, 
it h^ a disappointing aspect in July. The most we could 
estimate several of the wheat-crops we saw in driving about the 
counties was 3 qrs., or at the very utmost 3 J qrs. per acre. But 
fliis crop of Mr, Donald^s was so different from anything which 
we had before seen that we were led to a close examination of 
it, which result^ in a most favourable augury. Although very 
long in the straw, completely hiding a tell man when he walked 
in the farrows, it was stiff and erect; as thick as it would stand 
upon the ground, perfectly clean and with a lor^ weU^filled ear. 
i do not think that with a favourable harvest period it would be 
too much to estimate the crop on the upper portion of the 
ground at 6 imperial quarters an acre, and on the lower part, 
where it was not as thick, at 5 quarters, and I should be sur¬ 
prised to hear that it had yielded less than this. 

Seeds .—The seeds which follow generally come favourably 
among the wheat. About 10 lbs. of mixed small seeds are 
sown, and 6 gallons of Italian and common ryegrass. They are 
mown one year, then grazed tin broken up. This year they 
were as good a plant and as full of clover as most we saw, and I 
may therefore mention that cowgrass and aJsike are both used, 
in addition to the red and white clover. 

O^s .—^The oats out of lea were good for the land. A .heavy 
seeding is necessary, and five bushels of potato*oats are sown 
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with the drop drill. The whole of the oats grown are consumed 
upon the farm. 

Live Stock .—I now turn to the stock, in considering the whole 
of which Mr. Donald perhaps excels even the first-rate com¬ 
petitors who came against him in the class. The cattle are 
very first-rate; the sheep excellent, as far as they go, though this 
is no sheep farm 5 the horses superior, and the swine equally so. 

The following was the stock of cattle at our February and July 
inspections:— 

Felruary Srd. . July 

2 Bulls. ; 1 Bull. 

3 Fat cows. i 17 Cows. 

17 Cows in-milk and calf. 9 Two-year-old heifers. 

• 2 “ Back-end ” calves. 10 Yearling ditto. 

7 Heifers rising 2 years old. 5 Bullock-stirks. 

12 Yearling heifers. 15 Calves. 

6 Steers. 

1 Calf. 

50 57 

The whole of the herd are pure Shorthorns, though not 

entered in the Herdhook. Great care is taken to maintain the 
superiority of the stock, and none but first-class pedigree bulls 
are ever used. 

At our February visit we found a rare good Northumberland- 
bred bull in use. In Jul^ he had been replaced by a young 
roan of the celebrated Kilhow blood, with a Waterloo 
descent His sire was ** Wigton ” (35,995). This bull was by 
“Grand Duke of Lightburne the 2nd,*^ who went back to 
“Waterloo” blood for generations. This youngster worthily 
replaced the capital old hull he succeeded. 

The cows and heifers mostly calve in February, March, and 
April. They are a rare stamp of stock, even in this splendid 
Shorthorn country- Their condition also leaves nothing to be 
desired, and they were perhaps shown to us in the byres and 
stalls in a more cleanly state than those of any other competitor. 

Dairgi —^Until the time of calving the cows do not live very 
luxuriously. They get oat-straw and swedes, and about 2 lbs. 
of crushed oats a-day. After calving they are fed a little better, 
palm-nut meal and linseed-cake being added to their food. The 
dairy is an important consideration, it need scarcely be said, and 
the cows are selected partly with this in view. There is a sale 
for a certain amount of new milk in the village at 3d. per quart, 
and a large quantity of butter makes a fair price. 

The two-year-old and yearling heifers were first-rate. It 
would be difficult to see a more engaging lot. Admirable alike 
in quality, in colour and condition, they were a credit to the 
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farm and to the breeder. Yet they are not highly kept, and 
running in summer on this by no means superior land, they get 
no help in the way of cake or meal. The calves are equally good. 

, Shj ^,—So far as the sheep go, they are equally good with 
the rest of the stock. Mr. Donald can sell a few tups at home, 
and he therefore keeps a small number of breeding ewes. They 
area Long-woolled sort, bred down by a Lincoln tup from a Biue- 
faced ^Leicester ewe. They have perhaps more of the Longwool 
character about them than the Leicester. This year there was a 
fine crop of lambs. In May I found 17 ewes with no less than 
30 Iambs. There were two triplets and lots of pairs. The tup 
lambs are not castrated, and are sold as lambs at about 3Z. 
apiece. 

joints on Marsh, —^Mr. Donald has four stints on Skinburness 
and Calvo marsh, and for each stint sends 2 ewes, with a couple 
of lambs apiece, and a gimmer. In July there were 62 sheep, 
viz., 1 tup, 22 ewes, 32 lambs, 7 gimmers. 

* Morses .—Five horses are generally worked ; and, as breeding 
is successfuUy practised, a sixth is occasionally needed to get over 
the heavy work in spring. The horses are very good, of a kind 
of Clydesdale strain. Three mares were in-foal this year by 

Simon Pure,” a good Clydesdale horse, brought hy an Entire 
Horse Society into the neighbourhood. There were in February 
10 horses in all on the farm. In July this number had been 
increased by the 3 foals, which promised remarkably well. 
There were at this time 3 mares, 3 foals, 2 three-year-olds, 
2 two-year-olds, 2 yearlings, and 1 driving-horse. The horse- 
stock have more bone than is common in the country, and with 
size combine quality and activity. 

—^Kgs are so little considered on many of these farms 
^ that I have scarcely in some of the reports thought it neces^ry 
to allude to them. On this farm they form no exception to the 
uniform excellence of the stock. They are of the Middle White 
breed, and although not ma.ny are kept, what there are are first- 
rate. 

Meadow *—The meadow before mentioned is a good one, but 
very late. It is not generally fit to mow until August. 

Itaiour ,—Three men are generally employed, viz. 2 plough¬ 
men and a stockman. The latter gets 16^. a-week and a cottage 
free, but no extras. The head ploughman gets 18s. a-week and a 
cottage rent-free. The other horseman lives in the house, and 
^ts a wage of 127. the half-year in addition to his board, ^me- 
times an extra day-labourer is employed, when he gets Is. 6d. 
a-day and his food. Women get Is. 3d. in winter and Is. 6d. 
in summer, and in harvest their wages vary from 2s. 6rf. to 3s. 6d* 
and even 4s. 
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Rates .—I may just remark en passant that we found Mr. 
Donald more highly rated than almost any of the farmers in the 
competition. Besides a poor rate of I 5 . 6c?. in the pound, he 
paid a school rate of Is. M. in the pound, and a highway rate 
of 6c?. This is such an unusual charge in lightly rated Cumber¬ 
land, that I hare made an exception in mentioning it here. 

Hedges and Fmees .—^The hedges and fences are generally 
superior to the ordinary run. They are mostly quick-thorn on 
banks, according to the custom of the country. The gates are 
fair. The buildings are good and well kept. Mr. Donald had 
a fire which destroyed a portion of them soon after he had 
entered his farm for the Competition. They were, however, 
quickly rebuilt, and the inevitable fixed threshing machine re¬ 
placed. Threshing is done by horse-power, the horses working 
under shelter. 

Stacks .—^The ricks were very neat, well put together and well 
thatched, offering a decided contrast in this respect to some in 
this class. The farm implements were all in first-rate order, 
and the carts well painted and otherwise taken care of. 

This concludes my notes of an interesting farm. Mr. Donald’s 
accounts, like many more in this class, were not of an elaborate 
character; but we saw enough to satisfy us that, without the 
advantages of some of his rivals, he grew good produce, reared 
good stock, and presented his farm in a thoroughly neat and 
business-like, condition which was alike , creditable to his in¬ 
dustry, his judgment, and his business capacity. 


Execctoes of RowiiAW Pabebb, Eisno Fabm, 
Westmoeblafto. 

Second-Prize Farm.—Class II. 

Situation .—Moss End Farm, the property of Mr. W. H. 
Wakefield, of Sedgwick, is situated in the fertile district before 
mentioned in connection with Mr. Handley’s farm at Green- 
head, and is only 2 or 3 miles from that occupation, 7^ from 
Kendal, and about 4 from Milnthorpe. Like the First-Prize 
Farm in Class I., its neighbour, it is only moderately elevated 
above the sea, its highest point being just 200 feet, and the 
land near the house being about 130 by the Ordnance Map. 
The Kendal and Lancaster Canal intersects the farm, and 
a road of some importance in former days—^the main turnpike 
road between London and Edinburgh—runs past the house. 
To the west extends the undulating country (perhaps the richest 
and best cultivated in Westmoreland, judging from what we 
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saw of it) as far as the estuaxy of the Kent; and to the south¬ 
east rises Faxleton Crag, and the other high Kmestone fells 
which rise between here and Kirkby Lonsdale. It is on these 
and a few contiguous hills alone that the ‘‘Limestone” sheep, 
which Mr. Parker’s Executors still continue to breed, find their 
native home. 

Fertility of DisbricL —have before said that this district is 
called the “ Garden of Westmoreland,” and it seems to deserve 
its reputation. Its culture is excellent; its land far better in 
quality than its appearance betokens; and its climate, to which 
no doubt in a great measure it is indebted for its fertility, is 
everything which can be desired for the method of cropping 
adopted. In turnip cultivation, especially, it is famous, and it 
may be doubted if any other part of England can beat, if 
indeed it can equal, this particular district in this branch of 
agriculture. 

Tenure .—^The farm has very long been in the occupation of 
Mr. Parker^s family. The late Mr. Parker occupied it for no 
less than forty-eight years, and he succeeded his father-in-law. 
Mr. Parker died only last year, and since his decease his Execu¬ 
tors have taken it on a fresh lease of fourteen years at an 
increased rent. Five per cent, is paid for all improvements in 
buildings, &c., as a^eed upon.* The lease specifies that 30/1 
per annum shall be spent on artificial manures or bones, and 
the tenant is only to plough out of lea 12 acres each year, and 
only to have 36 acres under the plough, under a penalty of 2(K. 
per acre. There are 82 acres of arable and 48 acres of meadow 
and pasture in the farm. 

Character of Land —The land is described by Mr. Parker 
(the son of the late tenant and manager of the farm for the 
Executors) as “ light,” with a gravel subsoil. It is, perhaps, 
not so stony as Mr. Handley’s, but is still very fall of rounded 
“drift.” When rolled down in spring, after the sowing of the 
com crops, it presents the appearance of a pavement, so thick 
do the stones lie. The soil is brown in colour, free of working, 
very little subject to “couch” or “twitch,” but a good deal 
pestered with charlock. 

Cropping .—^Twelve acres of swedes are taken yearly, followed 
by barley. The land is laid down with the barley-crop, and 
kept in grass from 3 to 7 years, it is then broken up, and a crop 
of oats follows. 

Swedes .—The tumip-Iand is ridged and manured with from 
12 to 15 loads of dung, 10 cwt. of bone superphosphate, and 
2 cwt. of guano per acre. The swedes are sown the first week 
in May. The sort preferred is called “ Hailwood Bronze-t<qp*” 
It is r^ly more of a green-topped variety. Very fine crops axe 
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raised^ Last year the crop was estimated at 26 tons per acre, 
imt Mr. Parker says 38 tons per acre have been grown upon the 
farm. They are all removed from the land. The bulbs we saw 
in February were very good, both in size and quality, and the 
growing crop in July was one of extraordinary promise. On 
this kind land they had all hit, and came away in one growth, 
and perhaps it will scarcely be believed that on July 6th some 
of them measured 3 feet across the top, the leaves being extended. 
The ridges are made 30 inches apart, and the roots are set out 
14 inches in the rows. Mildew is scarcely known in this part 
of Westmoreland, and hence the extreme forwardness of the 
crop is viewed with favour. Fully two-thirds of the roots are 
consumed by cattle in the byres, and the remainder by sheep 
on the grass. 

Barley .—^The barley which follows is generally of good 
quality, and is sold for malting. Last year it made 40s. a 
quarter. Notwithstanding the entire removal of the roots, no 
artificial manure is required for the barley crop, or it gets too 
proud. If a part is seen to require it, some top-dressing is put 
on. This year it was clean and a fine crop. 

Seeds ,—^The mixture of seeds used for laying down the land 
is 2^ lbs. cowgrass, 2 lbs. white clover, IJ lb. red clover, IJ lb. 
alsike, 1 ib. Timothy, 1 lb. trefoil, 1 lb. rib-grass, l-J lb. co^sfbot, 
li' Ihk Paoey’s perennial ryegrass, and 1 peck of Italian rye- 
grassi This excellent mixture produces very fine plants of seeds, 
and almost without exception the layers on this farm, whether 
in their first, second,' thirds or fourth years, were first-class. A 
piece being grazed with sheep and calves in July, in its fourth 
year, was particularly noticeable as showing a perfect crop of 
clovers. The seeds are partly mown, and partly grazed. 

Potato-oats are grown usually. They geneially weigh about 
42 lbs. a bushel, and are all sold. Mr. Parker supplies two 
gentlemen’s stables in the neighbourhood, and, as will be seen 
hereafter, replaces the oats by maize and other foods. The 
appearance of the oat-crop this year was not favourable. They 
were patchy, apparently having been eaten by wire-worm; 
neither were they by any means as clean as might be desired. 
Some contained a good deal of ‘‘field-kale” (charlock), and 
there were cither weeds which might more easily have been 
removed. 

In this “happy valley,” and, indeed, in most other parts of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, it is not considered necessary 
to weed the corn-crrops, and a long immunity from such a 
practice has begotten an indifference to the sight of weeds, 
which ^ is very trying to the eyes of a farmer from districts 
where such a custom is looked upon as one of the most essential 
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operations of the farm. But, however little necessity there may 
be for it as a rule in this favoured region, a prize farm should 
at least be free from those devouring plants which not only 
offend the eye, but leave a legacy of trouble for succeeding years. 

This remark is not intended to be more applicable to Mr. 
Parker^s oat-crop than to many other farms which were entered 
In the Competition ; but although Moss End showed generally 
such excellent ouldvatipn and stock that it deservedly took 
a very high place, the whole of the crops had to be considered, 
and the Judges were forced to note the unsatisfactory state of 
these oat-crops in making their decision. 

One point more: it was a matter of remark by the Reporting 
Judge in making his round in the spring, that were such 

hollowness ^ of soil permitted in many parts of England as 
is common here, the whole of the oat-crop would probably be 
lost by the ravages of grub and wirewonn; and we cannot help 
thinking that more pains in consolidating the land would 
amply recompensed by increased crops. The pests which 
infest less favoured districts, whether insect or vegetable, seem 
little feared here, but a little more care perhaps might prevent 
many a catastrophe, even to a Westmoreland crop, yerbum 
sai s^enii ; and I am sure our friends of the North will not 
object to tMs little homily. 

Meadow and Pastures .—^About 20 acres of meadow land are 
mown annually. This land is regularly manured in winter 
with compost made of Preston night-soil and ashes (for the 
conveyance of which the canal thmugh the farm offers great 
facilities), and farmyard-dung. The grass-land is generally of 
good quality, but will not stand much drought. Some of the 
hay is occasionally sold. 

Metd *—^Let us now turn to the live stock. A good Shorthorn 
hmd is kept. No less than 10 of the cows are entered in the 
Herdbook, and the remainder have all three crosses of pure 
blood. The stock at our February visit consisted of— 

22 Cows in-milk and in-calf, 

10 Fat ditto, 

10 Yearling heifers, 

6 Two-year-old ditto (one in-calf), 

23 Calves, 

IBull. 

72 

The cows are of grand frame and good condition and colour. 
The whole of the oat- and barley-straw is eaten by the cattle, 
and the milch-cows get swedes and some crushed maize and 
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decorticated cotton-cake. The calves are weaned early, and get 
hay and oilcake-porridge. No litter is used in the byres, 
according to the practice of the country. The cows calve from 
January to April. 

Some accidental circumstances had rather militated against 
the condition of a part of the herd in winter. The calves had 
all had ‘*hoose,” and though not one had been lost, they had 
suffered thereby in appearance. They were successfully treated 
with a mixture of turpentine and linseed-oil. A very fine cow 
which had bred a 33/. bull-calf had also slipped and lamed 
herself; but these little drawbacks bad not altered the character 
of a very fine herd. 

Very few of the he-calves are ‘‘ steered,” a ready sale being 
found for them at a twelvemonth old. Last winter twelve 
averaged 17/. 10s. each from this age to 15 months. The bull 
in use in the winter was Bates’ Duke ” (36,223)—a home-bred 
bull by “Grand Duke of Beaumont” (31,283) we thought 
hardly worthy of his mates; and in April there was a youngster 
coming on named “ 2nd Master of Eskdale ” (bred by Lord 
Bective by “ Duke of Underlay ” from an American cow), who, 
however, in July had not made as much improvement as could 
be hoped for. The condition of the young stock in April was 
mther thin, and in July they struck us as not being equal to the 
older portion of the herd. The calves are turned out occasion¬ 
ally when the weather suits. In July the stock account was 
thus:— 

20 Cows, 

7 Two-year-old heifers, 

10 Yearling ditto, 

20 Calves, 

1 Bull, 

1 Steer. 

59 

SAeg?.—“ Limestone ” Breed. —^T wo separate flocks are kept, as 
on so many of these farms. Part are Lincoln and part “Limei^ 
stone.” The breed of Limestones has been kept upon the farm 
for many years. They are good-sized white sheep, with large 
curled horns, perfectly white faces, and a fine quaUty of wool, 
weighing about 7 lbs. a fleece. Ewes of this sort off this farm have 
weighed 30 lbs. a quarter, and rams have been made up to 40 lbs. 
a quarter. 500 or 600 prizes have been taken with them at 
various times by Mr. Parker’s father, and he was the only 
exhibitor in the three Classes of this breed at Kilburn last 
summer. The females as well as the rams have horns, and the 
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breed suits the dry limestone bills, Farleton and Whorlton 
Crags, wbicb rise near here, where Scotch sheep cannot exist. 
For this purpose they are continued. Only about 18 or 20 
ewes are kept here of this breed and 40 Lincolns. The total 
number of sheep on the farm in February was 105, wMch in- 
eluded 40 hoggets and 7 or 8 fat sheep; and in July there were 
1,32, all told. Mr. Parker has a sheep-right on Farleton Crag, 
but as it is ‘‘ unlimited ” he does not exercise it. 

, Lincolns ,—^The Lincolns are of Clarke’s and Dudding’s breed. 
Tups are bred from them for local use. They begin to lamb 
about the end of February, and are useful sheep. During winter 
the ewes get swedes on grass, and no other keep. The appear¬ 
ance of both the Crag” sheep—as the Limestones are locally 
called—and the Lincolns was unexceptionably healthy at both our 
visits. The gimmer Crags ” were especially good in appear¬ 
ance, and the lambs in July had that cleanliness which is so 
essential to health at that critical period. 

Horses and Pigs ,—^The horses were not particularly notice¬ 
able. Only two workers are kept besides a pony, but there are 
generally some young ones running about. The workers are a 
lightish-legged sort, no doubt suitable for the land, but offering 
little for observation. Neither are the pigs an important 
feature. One breedmg sow is kept, and one or two stores are 
fattened. 

Buildings, —The buildings are suitable for the farm. A 
good com and hay shed, erected principally at the tenant’s 
expense, cost 1207. The gates, which are found by the landlord, 
are of oak and very good. They are well painted and in 
excellent order. The fences are good for the country. 

Labour ,—^The labour costs 807. per annum. Two men are 
bearded in the house, and get 22^ per annum each. Two boys 
also kept get 67. to 77. The men and boys live the same as the 
family, and, adding 8s. a week each for their keep, the total cost 
of labour is about 1607,, equal ,to 27. an acre on the arable land, 
or 30s. for that and 10s. for the pasture. As this seemed to he 
a farm where thorough good Westmoreland management pre¬ 
vailed, I give some particulars of the usual routine of farm- 
work. The men rise at 4.30 A.M. all the year round, and go out 
with the horses at 6.15, having done the live-stock previously. 
At 11.30 they come in to dinner, feed their horses, and at 
1 o’clock are oS again to work. At about 3.30 P.M. some hot tea 
and bread-and-butter is taken to them in the field, and at 7.30, 
the work of the day being finished, they get their supper!. 

Caies and Artificial Manure ,—^The expenditure on cakes and 
artificials is kept at about 2i an acre per annum. 

Dairg ,—^Butter is made on a considerable scale, and goes to 
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Bradford. It has gone to the same place for 40 years. 100 lbs. 
a-week is averaged in the summer. A few milk-cheeses for 
home use are made, but not many. The dairy is a very good 
one, and there is no difScuIty in keeping the milk three meals. 

These are all the particulars it is necessary to give of a very 
interesting and typic^ Westmoreland farm. It is only needful 
to enter the household to know that its management is of a 
superior kind, and that it is characterised by that busy industry 
which is the rule of farm life in the county. Mr. Parker is 
ably seconded by his sister, who is thoroughly au fait with the 
details of the business, and, like other Westmoreland women, 
well bears her part in the general economy of farm practice. 

Many prizes have been taken, not only by stock but also for 
the management of the farm, at various times. Fourteen Firsts 
have been awarded at Kendal, Lancaster, Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
Barton (local shows); but this is the first time it has been brought 
into such an extended competition, and the honour it has now 
gained is thoroughly merited. 


Mb. Bensons Faem, Boobwood, Gosforth, CuHBERiiABD, 
Very highly Commended.—Class IL 

SiiiUJdion .—^1 am now about to describe an excellent and ex- 
tremelj well-cultiyated little farm, which ran its competitors so 
hard that it was commended to the notice of the Council for a 
third prize. ‘‘Booitwood,’^ Mr. Benson’s farm, is just on the 
skirts of the village of Gosforth, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the finest and wildest lake and mountain scenery in England. 
Wastwater lies at a distance of only four miles, and the “ Screes ” 
which dip into that lake are visibk, together with Scawfell and 
all the mountain masses which lie at the head of the lake, from 
almost every portion of the farm. Towards the west lies a some¬ 
what dreary tract of black sand between this and the sea, which 
at the aspiring bathing village of Seascale is only about three 
miles distant The nearest madce^town is Egremont, about five 
miles to the north, and Whitehaven is about ten miles ofi- 

SoU and SubsaiL-^The farm is only 100 acres in extent* It 
is held of the representatives of the late Mr. Henry Tyson of 
Gosforth, and there are 7 years yet unexpired of a 15 years’ 
lease. It is strongish red land on the Sandstone formation, 
with good freestone beneath. Its elevation above the sea is 
inconsiderable (from 300 to 360 feet), but from its position, 
dominating as it does the fiat country and lying near the base 
of the mountains, it commands very interesting prospects, on the 
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one side of the coast for many miles, and on the other of very 
fine mountain groups. 

Sixty acres are arable and 10 pasture. The size of the fields 
is convenient for so small a farm, running from 4 to 8 acres. It 
is nicely laid out, and convenient for good roads, the main turn¬ 
pike from Whitehaven to the south intersecting one portion of it, 
and a by-road running off from this to the house and buildings. 

Femees .—^The fences are nearly all straight, and are of quick- 
thbrn, planted on banks. They are very nicely kept, and reflect 
great credit on the tenant. 

CroppiTig —^The usual system of cropping adopted is— 

(1.^ Swedes (8 acres). Potatoes (4 acres). 

(2.1 Wheat and oats. 

?3. j Seeds mown. 

(4.) Ditto grazed. 

( 5 .) Oats. 

Sioedes .—^Thc preparation of the land for swedes begins, as 
early as practicable. Two ploiighings are sufficient, and Ihe land 
being little subject to couch, no picking by hand or otherwise is 
lieoessaiy. It is manured with 15 loads farmyard^ung, and 
11 cwt, of mixed artificial manure per acre^ (About an acre of 
mangold is grown and treated precisely in a similar way.) The 
land is ridged, and the seed sown the first week in May^ The 
artificials consist partly of dissolved bones, costing SL per ton; 
and partly of Peruvian guano, at 13/. 5s. The swedes this year 
were grand in appearance, a perfect plant, most healthy and 
luxuriant. Although not quite so forward as Mr. Parker’s (in 
Westmoreland), they were as fine and promising as could be 
wished. Mr. l^nson informed us that last year was the first of 
his tenancy on this farm, when the crop of turnips had been 
anything but first-rate. In that season they did not attain their 
usual size; but 29 tons 14 cwt. per acre was grown in 1878. 
The whole of the roots are removed from the land. 

Potatoes .—^The above crop was even excelled in appearance 
by the 4 acres of potatoes. Of these, 2^ acres consisted of 
Champions, and IJ acre of Skerry-blues. Just half-a-ton an acre 
had sufficed to plant the Champions, which were the most mag¬ 
nificent crop we saw in our travels. These potatoes got 20 loads 
of dung, but not so much artificial as the swedes—about 5 cwt, 
per acre. 

Com Crops .—Wheat follows the swedes, and oats the potatoes. 
The kind of wheat sown is a red variety, and it is got in November. 
About 3 bushels per acre are sown. The crop this year was 
not heavy, but very clean and healthy. 

Se ^.—^The seeds which follow both these crops were this 
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year very first-rate. There was a good deal of alsike clover in 
them, and nowhere did we see a finer or healthier swathe after 
the machine. In the second year ihey are grazed partly by cattle 
and partly by sheep; and oats completes the rotation. In clean¬ 
liness and good management this crop equals the rest. 

The whole of the arable land deserves the greatest praise. 
The cleanliness is exceeding, and the work done in first-rate 
style, principally by Mr. Benson himself and his family. The 
greatest liberality is practised with manures where required; 
severe economy, as will be hereafter shown, with labour, except 
that of his own hands and those of his children. 

Stock .—The stock, though not equal to some we found on the 
other farms, is all of a very useful and profitable character. In 
February it consisted of 38 head of cattle, 102 sheep, 3 horses, 
and 3 pigs; and in July .there were 43 cattle, 74 sheep, 3 horses, 
and 7 pigs. 

Cattle .—^The cattle are nearly all Shorthorns, and of a very 
good sort. Twelve cows are kept, and their .produce reared. 
The steers are kept till they are two years old, and the heifers 
are saved till they are three, when they are fattened, except 
the best, which are saved for the herd. A useful bull is in 
stock. The cows all show great milking capacity, and are of 
. large frame and good quality. A good heifer or two are gcne- 
xally kept for Christmas. . At Whitehaven last year a heifer 
of dus made 392,10s., and took 81 as a prize. She was 
taken by her purchaser into Yorkshire, and took another prize at 
Settle. All the cattle are in capital condition, and there is 
every token of good management in this department. 

SAeep .—^About 20 Leicestm’ ewes are kept, and their produce 
sold as lambs. They are put to a Shropshire tup. Some other 
sheep, generally half-bred Leicesters and Berdwicks, ojSs brought 
in and fattened on grass or turnips with cake, and 34 Herdwick 
gimmers were this year taken in from the fells to winter, at 
7s. each, from October to April. These get no turnips on the 
grass. The lambs we saw in July were very good and healthy. 

Horses .—^The horses are fair. The threshing is done by fixed 
machinery, worked by three horses. In consequence, this is the 
usual number employed. Only two are required for chaff¬ 
cutting. 

Pmtare .—^The pastures are very useful, and well managed. 
There is a good mowing meadow offlying at a short distance. 
The thistles are kept down iu the grazing-fields. Both padres 
and meadows^ as weU as cdl seedrlands^ are ton-dressed with 2 cwt. 
of bom-mahwte^ or 1J cwt. of Penman, guano eoery year. 

Improoernenis .—^When Mr. Benson entered on his lease he 
bought new gates for almost all the farm, and he provided a good 
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many stone posts also. The gates are all well-kept and painted. 
He moreover put up at his own expense a large hay and com- 
shed with four bays, which cost him 40Z. 

Artificial Foods and Manures .—The whole of the oat-crop is 
consumed on the farm, and some Indian com and linseed-cake 
in addition, but we could not ascertain the quantity. The con¬ 
sumption of artificial inanure, however, may be judged from my 
former statement as to the extreme liberality with which it 
is used. 

Labour .—Only one young man, who gets 16Z. a year besides 
his ^board, is regularly emjdoyed. (In summer an occasional 
man is required in addition.) The rest of the labour is entirely 
performed by Mr. Benson and his family. Two sons, of about 
19 and 16 years of age respectively, live at home, and a 
daughter of 17 milks and does house work. Between them, 
therefore, this industrious family manage, at a very small outlay, 
to accomplish the labour of 100 acres of land, and moreover to 
do it extremely well. On few farms did we find greater general 
neatness and tidiness| on none greater cleanliness t£^n on 
Boonwood. 

Dairy .—^The dairy should be mentioned in connection with 
the household labour. About 100/. a year is made of butter, 
which fetches a good price, and is sent weekly to Leeds. 

Mr. Benson is one of those who has made his own way by 
integrity and industry. A farm servant for many years, he 
married his master’s daughter, and by that prudence and good 
judgment which distinguish so many of the northern race, 
has succeeded in his worldly business, whilst he has most 
deservedly earned a very honourable place in this Competition. 
Few farms could show greater excellence in many important 
points; and though upon the whole his stock was not equal 
to that upon the first or second prize-farms, he took a high 
place in general management, and was well worthy the high 
commendation bestowed upon him by the Judges. 


Me. Kitche]S[’s Fabm, Thomas Close, Cumbeelaitd. 

Commended,—Class IL 

Situation ,—It would be unfair, after the lengthened reports I 
have given of the other farms in this class, not to refer some¬ 
what in detail to Mr. Kitchen’s capitally managed farm, which 
was commended by the Judges. It is situated in the upland 
country, which extends to the west of the North-Western Bail- 
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way between Penrith and Carlisle, and which seems to have 
been formerly a forest-region. It is not, generally speaking, an 
inviting district, but is apparently one capable of great improve¬ 
ment. It is about eight miles from the former town, and eleven 
from the latter, and some four miles west of the Calthwaite 
Station. The elevation of the farm is no less than 520 feet 
above sea-level. 

Gmeral Characteristics. —^Mr. Kitchen is another instance of 
industry rewarded, and his farm is in every respect a creditable 
one. It is held on a yearly tenancy from Mr. R. Barton, of 
Carlisle, but has been in Mr. Kitchen’s possession for thirty 
years. Everything denotes a complete confidence between 
landlord and tenant. The buildings are good; far superior to 
the general run on such small farms in this county. The farm is 
exceedingly well-laid out, with good gates and straight and well- 
kept fences of quick-thorn. The rickyard is neatly kept, with 
a numbered stone against each stack, against which alreference 
is kept for condition. There is an open courtyard behind the 
house, which is rendered clean and agreeable by the absence of 
the usual dungheap. The farm is well done, the stock excel¬ 
lent, and the whole bears an aspect of neatness and prosperity 
which is very pleasing. 

Soil. —^The soil is a reddish loam with a subsoil of clay. . It 
is rather strong, and requires the exercise of a good deal of 
judgment in working. 

Size and Terms of — The farm is 140 acres in 

extent; viz. 126 acres arable, 10 meadow-land (mown), and 
4 plantation and roads. By the terms of his agreement 
Mr. Kitchen can farm as he likes and sell what he Ukes, but 
he never avails himself of this privilege to sell hay, straw, or 
any com except wJieod. 

Cropping. —The course of cropping is the usual one of the 
county, viz.;— 

(1.) 20 to 26 acres swedes and turnips. 

(2.) Wheat, barley, and oats. 

(3.) Seeds, generally mown (but not all). 

(4.) Ditto, grazed. 

(5.; Oats. 

Boot Crops. —^The land for swedes is excellently manag^. 
They are sown on ridges 32 inches apart, and manured with 
20 cartloads of dung per acre, and 6 cwt^ of dissolved bones. 
For. common turnips this heavy manuring cannot be afforded, 
and they get 9 or 10 cwt. per acre of artificial alone. Not more 
than one-third of the root-crop is carted, and the rest is con¬ 
sumed on the land; and in this matter we thought Mr. Kitchen 
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did not show the judgment which characterised the rest of his 
farming. Certainly his oatKjrops had suffered very much this 
season hy the treading of the land in the consumption of the 
roots; and I find by my notes that the sowing of this crop 
Was only finished on May 1st, after which a period of drought 
followed, and in consequence there was every prospect of a 
deficient crop. A small quantity of long red mangolds are 
taken, and, like all the rest in this county, they were affected 
with the grub in the leaf before alluded to. Potatoes were very 
good. This root-land was all exceedingly clean, and the roots 
which we saw in the winter were excellent in quality. Many of 
the purple-topped swedes had, however, perished with frost, but 
the green-tops of which the crop principally consisted were still 
very sound. 

The roots, then, having been principally consumed upon the 
land, a small quantity of wheat (say 3 acres) follows on one 
portion; of barley (say 5 acres) upon another, and the remainder 
of the shift is sown with oats. Wheat is only grown for house¬ 
hold consumption and for the sake of the straw for thatching, 
&C.. The whole of the break is seeded down with 11 or 12 lbs. 
of clovers and 2 pecks of ryegrass, and oats complete the rota¬ 
tion. There are thus generally about 52 acres of land in com, 
26 in roots, and £2 in grass-seeds. 

Live Stock .—^Considering that there is no land in permanent 
grass, with the exception of the 10 acres of meadow always 
mown (which borders a little brook which runs through the 
farm), a large head of stock is maintained. In February there 
were 7 horses, 41 cattle, 165 sheep, and 10 pigs. 

Cattle .—The cattle at this time were thus divided 

12 Cows in-calf and in-milk. 

4 Two-year-old heifers. 

8 Yearlings (steers and heifers). 

16 Calves. 

1 Bull. 

41 

The whole of these are rare good Shorthorn stock. A first- 
rate pedigree bull has always been used, and the one in service 
at present is a capital white beast, Earl of Bland,” entered in 
the Herdbook, and well worthy of note in this place. His 
stock also comes very good. The steers are kept till they are 
two years old, and they and the yearlings are summered in 
Greystoke Park, where cattle are taken in. About 30s. to 
32s. 6rf. is paid for the agistment of yearlings, and 42s. for 
two-year-olds. 
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Sheep. — A. few ewes are kept, but breeding is not carried on 
to any extent. Half-bred Leicester and Cheviot ewes are crossed 
with a black-faced tup (either Shropshire or Oxford), but teg- 
sheep are principally brought in, in autumn and spring, to fatten 
on turnips or seeds, and the former are clipped and sold in 
spring. They get oats and hay with their swotcs, but no cake. 
Mr. Kitchen had the first clipped tegs at Carlisle last year. 
Three-parts-bred (Leicester-Cheviots) are preferred for this pur¬ 
pose. .They clip GJ or 7 lbs. wool, and sell readily. Last 
winter they cost 215. each, and went in April at an average of 
455. out of their wool. These were replaced by others, which 
in June cost 475., and would go fat in September with the aid 
of com. The sheep-stock was generally good. 

Horses .—Excellent horses are kept. There are five workers, 
with good bone and quality. Besides these, two colts wintered 
at home were sent for summering to Greystoke Park with the 
cattle. 605. is paid for yearlings, and 855. for two-year-olds. 
A five-year-old bay horse was sold at 56Z. between our winter 
and summer visits. 

Pigs .—like the rest of the stock, the pigs axe very good; a 
white sort with a touch of Berkshire. 

Cahes arid -About 50Z. a year is spent in cake and 

com, besides the consumption of home-grown produce. Linseed 
and decorticated cotton are the cakes preferred, and maize is 
also used. Of artificial manure the consumption is liberal, 
about 11 tons being used, at a cost of 90/. and upwards; Bone- 
manure is relied upon. . 

Hairy .—A large dairy is kept, and sometimes 80 lbs. axe . 
churned and marketed at once. It is sold at Penrith, and this 
year prices have ranged from Is. Id, tp Is. &dL 

Labour .—^Two horsemen live In the house, and an additional 
labourer is occasionally employed. The head ploughman gets 
132. IO5. the half-year, and the second man 10/. for the same 
time. Mr. Kitchen, jun., who is married, and lives adjoining 
the farm, does the cattle and sheep principally himself, his 
father being too far advanced in years for heavy labour. The 
extra man gets 125. a week and all found, and is required for 
about three-quarters of the year. ’ Work begins at 5 A.]a:. in summer, 
and 6 A.M. in winter. The horsemen clean out the byres, in 
addition to their proper work, and the day’s labour is finished 
about 7.30 F.M. K extra hands are required in hay-time and 
harvest, I85. or 205. has to be given, in addition to their food. 
Beer is very little thought of or cared for, and one barrel in 
harvest represents the total consumption. 

These are some of the principal features in the excellent 
management of this little farm. I do not think I should have 
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done justice to it if I had not recorded these details; and if any 
reader of this ^ Journal’ should be tempted to inquire more par¬ 
ticularly how both ends are made to meet, and something more 
besides, in these bad times, on land without any exceptional 
advant^es of fertility or position, where almost no produce but 
the stock is sold, they might do worse than turn out of their 
way &om Carlisle or Penrith and seek this information of 
Thomas Kitchen, of Thomas Close. 

The other farms in Class II. present some points of interest, 
but I shall not dwell on them very long. 


Mb. Sayage’s Faem, Hangihg Bank. 

Mr. Savage’s farm at Hanging Bank is in the vale of the Eden, 
not far from Appleby, and is chiefly noticeable for a very good 
flock of Lincoln sheep. It is J145 acres in extent, of which 91 
acres are arable and 54 pasture. No conditions are signed, and 
be farpts as he likes, but generally on the usual system of the 
cpuntiy, except that barley and wheat always follow roots. 

The land is a fertile loam of a reddish colour; not strong, 
but deep, with round stones. It is on the Permian system, 
which fills up the basin of the Eden. 

Fine Grain .—^Fine quality of grain of all sorts is grown, and 
last year a sample of Mr. Savage’s potato-oats took first prize 
at the Birmingham Show, and wheat took second prize at the 
same exhibition. The oats weigh 46 lbs. a bushel in a good 
season. Most of the corn is sold for seed. 

Lincoln Flock .—No flock worth talking about was kept on the 
from previous to 1875. It rotted sheep up to that time; but 
drainage operations, carried on for the last twenty years, have 
altered this, and a small but good flock of Lincolns is now main¬ 
tained in very healthy condition. This flock has been gradually 
increasing: in 1876 there were only 19 ewes and 23 lambs ; in 
1877, 40 ewes and 49 lambs; in 1878, 42 ewes and 53 lambs; 
and in 1879, 53 ewes and 69 Iambs, and at this the flock at 
present stands. Tups are bred on a large scale, and find a 
market at Penrith and other places for crossing purposes; none 
are castrated. In 1879 they averaged 9Z., but last year only 61. 6s. 
The blood is some of the best in Lincolnshire, and a fine old 
four-shear ram here, bred by Mr. Howard of Nocton Rise, cost 
407. A very good three-shear clipped 20i, lbs. of wool this 
spring. He is a fine sheep witih a rare leg. of mutton, but not so 
good on his shoulder top. 'A very good two-shear went to 
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Carlisle and took third prize in his class; and five good gimmers 
were also exhibited there. The ewes, like Mr. Jefferson’s, are 
milked every three or four days for a fortnight, after the lambs 
are weaned. The stock of sheep in February consisted of 54 
ewes, 3 old rams, 22 ram-hoggets and 36 gimmers, making a 
total of 115. In July there were 176, viz. 51 ewes, 69 lambs, 
35 gimmers and 21 tups of all ages. 

Cattle. —^The cattle, though useful, are not so good as the sheep, 
and not particularly noticeable in this district; and the same 
may be said of the horses. The pigs are very good, of the short- 
nosed white breed. 

Moot Crops. —^The mangolds were the best we saw in our travels, 
and last year beat swedes in weight per acre. This they do not 
often do. About 4Z. 4s. an acre of artificial manure is spent on 
them, besides a heavy manuring. The swede land only gets 
one ploughing and several grabbings. Fifteen loads of manure 

S ix acre is applied in autumn, and 7 or 8 cwt. of Procter and 
yland’s manure at the time of sowing. They are set out by 
women, with the hoe, at a cost of 8s. 6d. per acre. About half 
the crop is drawn ofi*, and the reinainder consumed on the land. 

Svjccessive Com Cropping. —^Mr. Savage on one close had 
taken oats after barley, with a result which did not promise much 
(in J*dy) for the experiment, and we cannot doubt that in these 
comtries,; where corn growing is a secondary (consideration, it is 
wise to adhere to the old rules, and not take two white-straw 
crops in succession The cost of the manure used to get a 
decent crop seemed to us greater than the end gained. 

The land is subject to field-kale, but not much to twitch. Z 
should mention that all com is drilled^ a very unusual circum¬ 
stance in the district The farm-accounts are well kept, and we 
obtained every information we required as to labour and general 

statistics. » 

\ 

i M 1 

Mr WAQBTASt’sP enbeth. 

Mr. Wagstaff’s farm is close te<the town of Penrith, in a very 
advantag^us positicin fot rsttl and>market. Moreover, it is ex¬ 
tremely moeland; It is the propa:ty of Lord Lonsdale; and hay 
and straw are sold for the Lowther stables. It partakes more of 
the charac$ter of an accommodation farm than any of the rest, and 
the rent and out-goings altogether are very heavy. It was taken 
by Mr.^ Wagstaff when he held the Crown Hotel in Penrith, and 
continues in his occupation, although he now lives at Derby. 
Some xiioe sheep and cattle are kept, and the farm is in good 
condition, but there is nothing particular to dwell upon. 
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Me. Rotheet's Faem. 

Mr. Rothery’s small farm near Cockermouth is only notice* 
able as an example of wbat an industrious careful man can 
do, even with bad land. Mr. Rothery is a good instance 
of a self-made man, a real peasant-farmer of the best type. In 
service till long after middle age, he yet seized an oppor¬ 
tunity which presented itself, and by his immense industry 
has succeeded in making his way, notwithstanding the dis¬ 
advantage of cultivating very poor land in a bad climate. Hia 
management is deserving of great praise, and long may such, 
examples be followed by others of his race. 

Me Shephbee’s Faem. 

Mr. Shepherd^s farm does not call for any special notice. It 
is m a secluded country, some five or six miles west of Appleby* 


It was a matter of regret to the Judges that the Pastoral 
Farms Classes attracted so little competition. The two farms 
reported below divided the honours, not a single entiy having 
b^n made in the smaller farm class. In a district where tillage 
is of so little importance this must be considered a somewhat 
remarkable circumstance* Mr. Leathes’ farm, as will be found 
from the report, partakes of the character of a tillage farm to a 
large extent. Mr. Mounsey^s occupation is almost entirely a 
Herdwick sheep-run. 

Me. Leathes* Faem, Lampltoh Hall, Ctjmbeelakd. 

First Prize Pastoral Farm*—Class III* 

—Just on the western verge of the Lake district^ 
where the mountains slope off into the undulating ground which 
stretches to the Solway and the Irish Sea, is situated Lamplugh 
Hall Farm, occupied by Mr. Leathes, to whom was awarded the 
first prize in the first class of Pastoral Farms. 

To the north-east, separated only by a small intervening 
height, lies the Lake of Loweswater, and a short distance to the, 
south is Ennerdale, with its lake and valley shut in by preci¬ 
pitous fells. To the west, stretching away towards St Bees and 
Whitehaven, is the high moorland country whose mineral 
wealth i$ worked by the railway which traverses its slopes, and 
esdends from Cleator (north of Egremont) to Marron, its junction 
with the Cockermouth and Workington line. To the north fhe 
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eye ranges over a vast extent of country in the direction of 
Cockermouth and Maryport, and beyond the shining waters and 
sands of the Solway; in the distance is seen the mountain of 
CriflFel, in Kirkudbiightshire, a few miles south of Dumfries, in 
Scotland, a prominent object from all this western district of 
Cumberland. 

, Lamplugh Cross, a hamlet in the parish, has a local reputa¬ 
tion of being 8 miles from everywhere. In fact, it is nearly 
equidistant from Whitehaven, Egremont, and Cockermouth. 
The village is very small, as befits so remote a district, but the 
parish is considerable. Close by the little church are the scanty 
remains of the old manor house, called Lamplugh Hall, with 
an’entrance by a gateway, bearing the date 1595. The modern 
farmhouse, wMch retains the name and site, is occupied by Mr. 
Leathes. 

Characteristics of Farm and Ehvaiion .—^The farm is of a varied 
character, the cultivated part of it ranging in elevation from 
450 to about 700 feet, and the mountain sheep-walk running to 
the top of Lamplugh Fell, reaching 1878 feet in height above 
the sea. The 600*^feet altitude fine of the Ordnance Map runs 
quite across the centre of the farm, by the church and village ; 
so that this may be taken as the average elevation of this Wet 
Vaie,*^ which is said to be the meaning of Lamplugh. On the 
mountain-side of the house rise boldly, and in beautiful swell¬ 
ings, the fells which form the sheep-pastures, and which are 
improved on their lower slopes, but gradually rise to the region 
of rock and storm and doud. I will not allow myself to be 
led into description, but it is difficult to avoid saying a word of 
the splendid view which is to be had from even these lower 
slopes, the cultivated region at one^s feet showing considerable 
signs of life and activity, with the railway creeping through its 
heart, and the smoke of mines or furnaces telling of human toil 
and prosperity. A deep cleft in the mountains opens just above 
the village, and on each side of this profoimd solitude rise in 
very steep slopes the Herdwick grazing-grounds. A prettier 
sight we have seldom seen than that which greeted us at our 
July visit, when the sheep having been collected on these slopes 
for our inspection, their cunning in eluding the collies which 
were engaged in the work of shepherding could be watched, 
and every movement of those sagacious animals could also be 
observed. The mil de sac in which this cleft terminates allowed 
a gazer on the lower ground a complete command of every 
manoeuvre. The farm extends over about 1105 acres, of which 
617 is fell-side sheep-run, 259 acres old pasture and meadow- 
land/wd 230 arable “ according to the lease f i.e. any portion 
of this may be broken up and used for alternate husbandry. 
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Climate .—The climate is the great obstacle to the successful 
cultivation of the land. The soil is naturally of rather a strong 
character, a red loam upon the Sandstone formation, and, under 
other conditions, would no doubt be excellent turnip and corn 
land; but it is not easy to fight against the power of Nature, and 
Mr. I4eathes is inclined to keep more land down permanently 
than he did, and wisely to let the climate work with him rather 
than against him. Only enough land, therefore, is broken up each 
year to provide a supply of turnips and straw for winter keep. 
The farm is held on lease for twenty-one years from 1872, with 
a Candlemas entry. Five per cent, is paid on a certain small 
outlay in drainage done by agreement. A ^ meal ” mill is held, 
together with 16 acres of land, of another landlord, just on the 
outskirts of the farm, and is taken full advantage of by Mr. 
Leathes for the purpose of grinding his oats for the use of the 
farm. 

Herdumch 8heep.~'Mj:. Leathes* speciality is his Herdwick 
flock. These hardy sheep find a congenial home on the fell, and 
know their way down to the lower grounds under stress of 
weather, or at lambing-time. 

!&it the farm^ as will have been gathered, is something more 
than a p^toral sheep-farm, and a considerable number of catde 
are bred, reared, and fattened upon it. Work is found for four 
horses generally, and I will briefly note the husbandry of the 
arable land first, turning afterwards to the important feature of 
the sheep-management. The plough is only used here with the 
object of cleaning portions of the farm and laying them down 
to grass, and for straw to assist the wintering of the stock. Out 
of a total of 225 acres, considered as arahh land under the lease 
(the inland being in all 488 acres), only one field is broken up 
yearly, and Mr. Leathes says he should abandon xuldvation 
entirely if it were not for the excellent fit-up he has in his 
bam-machinery, and the expense he has been put to in regard 
to it 

Croppinff .—^The fields vaiying considerably in size, a definite 
area for green-crop and corn can scarcely be fixed, the practice 
being to break one field &om grass every year; but generally 
ifrom 12 to 18 acres of roots are sown. Of this about 1 or IJ 
acre consists of potatoes, J acre to 1 acre mangolds, and the re¬ 
mainder swedes and common turnips. The usual course of 
this ]^rt of the country is adopted for the arable land. The 
land selected for cultivation is broken out of lea for oats. The 
jfold which most shows signs of failure in the grass is usually 
Tumps follow, and the roots are all carted off the land 
om^mption fay sheep on grass, or by cattle in the yards, 
The, are seed^ down, and the seeds mown the first year 
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and grazed tBe remainder of the shift, the land being again 
broken up when necessary. 

The oat-stubble intended for the turnip-crop is broken up 
early in the winter. It gets three furrows and a good deal of 
grubbing before it can be got into condition for roots. This 
land by no means enjoys the immunity from twitch ” which I 
have noted in my description of some of the other farms, and 
both it and coltsfoot are troublesome weeds; the former especi¬ 
ally is hard to deal with in such a climate. Very little artificial 
manure is used for the turnip-crop; but reliance is placed upon 
the dung made in the cattle-sheds for this purpose. Liming, 
however, is practised to a considerable extent. About 9 to 10 
cartloads per acre (say 8 tons) are spread on the oat-stubble 
before it is ploughed up for the root-crop, and the action of frost 
is trusted to, to counteract the effect of so much carting and 
treading the land as is necessary for the moving this bulky 
material. This lime is made upon the farm, and costs 2s. per 
cartload, approximately, besides the labour of carting and 
spreading on the land. 

Oafe.—The oats grown are of fair quality generally, weighing 
about 42 lbs. per bushel; None are sold, but all are mealed at 
the mill and consumed iipon the farm. The whole of the oat- 
straw is consumed by the cattle, being mostly cut into chaff by 
the water-power, which will be sdluded to further on. 
c Besides the seeds which are mown, 42 acres of meadow are 
also cut for hay, and the land is dressed as often as possible with 
compost made with lime and the vegetable, refuse of the frum, 

, or with dung. 

Cattle ,—By this management Mr. Leathes is able to maintain 
a considerable head of cattle. At our February visit we found 
95 head, in praise of the quality of which much could not be 
said, and in July 131 head, viz. 36 cows ih-milk and in-calf, 
75 above two years old, and 20 under that age. They are kept 
for pay, milking qualities being a recommendation, but a good 
many animals are also bought at the sales at Cockermouth; in 
store condition, and fattened off for the same market. The 
most taking of the cattle are some Galloways, towards which 
Mr. Leathes’ proclivities seem tending. About 24 cows are 
kept, principally for milk, when a sufficient market can be found 
for that commodity. Butlm: is made of the remainder. The 
milk is sold at Frizington, a mining village near Lamplugh, 
3d. per quart being charged for it. The cream is taken off the 
nig& milk, and the mixture of this skim with the morning’s 
new milk is sold at this very remunerative price. Thus, besides 
the large sale of milk when times are prosperous with the miners, 
the sale of butter also reaches considerable proportions. In 
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1877 milk made 557Z*, besides about 207. sold at borne, whilst 
butter ia the same year made 142/., upwards of 700Z. being thus 
realised from dairy produce. In the farm year of 1875-6, 7737. 
was made of milk, butter, and eggs, including a small item of 
12/. for sundries; but the Frissington trade has fallen off much of 
late from bad times, and as only as many cows are kept as will 
provide milk and butter for the demand, the receipts vary con¬ 
siderably from year to year, and have lately been reduced much 
below the above amount. 

The great drawback to the winter keeping of cows is the 
deficiency of litter, which can seldom be afforded. 

The cows and feeders axe kept in roomy byres, and the 
younger stock in sheds and stables. The season of 1879 was 
unfavourable, and the oat-straw and hay were very bad in quality. 
This necessitated a much larger consumption than usual of 
artificial food; and cake, bran, and meal were never used so 
freely as during the last winter. 

A five-horse power turbine-wheel, driven by a never-failing 
beck wbidb runs near the premises, does the threshing, chaff- 
cs^ng and pulping of roots. A large pulper by Benthali, 
toge&er:with a chaff-cutter, is set to work each morning before 
breakfast, and a sufficiency of food mixed for the day’s consump¬ 
tion^ ^ The landlord found the turbine-wheel and threshing 
macl^ery, the whole of the carting and excavating and the 
remainder of the apparatus were provided at Mr. Leathes’ own 
expense. 

Sheep ,—^The sheep stock must now be noticed- There were 
1260 or thereabouts on the farm at our winter inspection, and 
nearly 1700 at our July visit. About 500 Herdwick ewes run 
on the fell in winter, besides a few twinters.’^ , They come 
down to the lower grounds for lambing, which begins early in 
April, and should finish by the end of the same month. Only 
the cull ewes (about 114) are put to a Shropshire ram (or some¬ 
times to a Longwool Leicester), the remainder of the dock is 
kept pure. They are a very good class of sheep, and some of 
them were shown at Kilburn in 1879, where they must have 
been delighted to find that they carried with them the weather 
to which they are accustomed on their own mountain. Much 
care is taken in the selection of the ewes, and those which do not 
show proper Herdwick character are soon rejected. It is not 
an easy matter to keep these individualities. The temptations 
axe great to cross the breed with some of the more improved, 
races, and thus^ to get earlier maturity and heavier carcasses ; 
but the recognition of the fact that there are no sheep which 
can stand drought or wet, beat or cold, frpst or snow, hurricane or* 
hail, in ah equal degree with these hardly little animals (at least 
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on their native hills), inspires breeders with resolution and per¬ 
severance to continue the cultivation of the race in its integrity. 
In the manual called ‘ The New Shepherd’s Guide,’ which con¬ 
tains the marks of the whole of the sheep in the Lake country, I 
find a curious essay by Mr. William Abbot, of Coniston, to 
which allusion has been previously made, which contains some 
remarks bearing on this point. Mr. Abbot says: **To make 
judicious and good crosses, and keep a stock going without any 
mistakes is more than the best of our Herd wick men can do. 
When fresh blood is once infused into the stock there is no 
retraction. None can foretell the results; they may be right, 
but the worst part is they are sometimes wrong; so that 
Herdwick breeders should look to themselves and be very 
careful in the selection of their male animals. Neither can they 
bestow too much attention on their breeding ewes.” Mr. 
Leathes seems fully alive to these difficulties. He has strong 
ideas on the qualifications of a Herdwick sheep, and acts up .to 
them, both in his selection of fresh blood and in the drafts 
which are made from time to time from the flock of ewes. 

The wether hoggs are usually got away to the butcher in July 
or August. Should any of them not be fit by this time, they are 
put upon turnips and other trough food and kept imtil Christmas. 
The << gimmers ” are drawn from amongst them about the middle 
of May (which Is as soon, as the mountain ewes get away to 
their heath again after lambing) and grazed in the intacks” 
{i.e. large endosures) above the house until the autumn; they 
are then put to the ram or sold for that purpose. The 
markets of course influence Mr. Leathes ^ in these matters, but 
he prefers selling all the mnie ” lambs, as the crosses are styled, 
at weaning-time in the latter end of September, when the price 
is satisfactory. They have averaged as much as 21s. 8(2. each, 
but last year the *®tops” scarcely fetched 15s. each, and the 
shots” had to he kept and wintered. These we saw in 
February. 

In July the sheep stock stood thus:— 

712 Herdwicks washed from mountain (ewes and Jambs). 
252 «Mule” Iambs. 

168 Herdwick ditto. 

98 Down lambs for fat Iamb. 

308 Hoggets. 

120 Ewes, barren and with lambs. 

7 Rams. 

17 Shearling gimmers for show, &c. 

5 Ewes with rams. 

5 Iambs ditto. 

1692 
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The return made by Mr. Leathes to the Board of Trade in June 
gave 1184 sheep above a year old, and 529 lambs; total, 1713. 

The lower parts of the fells are mountain pasture of a very 
useful quality—a short, soft, sweet turf, not unlike the southern 
‘‘ downs.^’ The more elevated portions are of course principally 
heather (which forms the principal food of the sheep in winter), 
mixed with rock, in the crevices of which there is some sweet 
picking of grass. Mr, Leathes says no summer drought or rain 
hurts him, but want of sunshine is injurious. In spring, however, 
the sheep often suffer from dry and cold weather. No hay is 
given them in winter, even in snow. The hardihood of the 
race may be inferred from this statement, and it seems that, 
given a certain range, the flock have to fight their own battles 
and get their own living as best they can. 

At the April visit of the Reporting Judge lambing was far 
advanced: losses had been small and the lambs were very 
healthy. No better testimony than this could be offered as to 
the strength of the stock. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr, Leathes had not lost any 
ewes from the complaint alluded to in the report of Mr. 
Mounsey’s farm, and this he attributes to the use of lime upon 
land, and he gave me some instances which seemed to 
confirm this assertion. Scab causes considerable loss some¬ 
times, but great care is exercised, and the sheep are dipped 
frequently. The hoggs get three dippings in the year, viz. in 
March, August, and October or Novemberand the whole of 
the mountain stock get dipped in August for the fly, and in 
November for the protection of the wool. Mr. Leathes says 
that dipping is a very important operation with a hill flock, and 
great care is exercised as to the temperature of the bath, the 
period of immersion, and the thorough mixture of proper in« 
gredients,* But dipping is not always practised without fatal 
results, and there were several such cases this spring. The 
dipping is managed in a business-like way, a complete apparatus 
and structure having been erected for the purpose. 


* Sir. Iieatlies says, At the latter period of dipping, viz. in October and 
November, the dip .is kept at such a heat (about new-milk warm, though I do 
not test it with a thexmometmr), that we can mix in it about i lbs. of Skinners’ 
gTease(whioh costs about a Ih.} for every ten sheep. This is done by wanning 
the grease over Ihe hre in a large pan, keeping it in a liquid state, and adding to 
it as it is being pnt into the dip a small portion of soda, just sufficient to make 
the grease and dipping mix well together, Bnongh for ten sheep is put into the 
d^ing-tab at one tim^ as they are being passed through it. The greatest art 
is to have suffi^ent boiling water to keep ihe dip np to a proper heat, otherwise 
fi&e operation is very unsatisfactory. The grease is used instead of * saldng’ 
Idle amp, a slow procasB by which only about one she^ can be toe in an hour, 
a staff of ei^t men and boys we can dip, accormng to the way described, 
600 hr hours.’’ 
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The draft ewes are not invariably put to Shropshire tups. 
In February we saw some nice mules (half-bred Leicester 
and Herdwick). These would be easily disposed of during 
the spring and summer, and when they get turnips there is no 
difficulty in sending them away fat. When they are crossed 
with Shropshire they run on the low land, and the lambs are 
made off fat. These half-bred lambs come very black and 
spotted, whilst the pure Herdwicks are beautifully white, with 
black legs and faces, white ears very erect, and sometimes spots 
on the body like a leopard, which afterwards die out. Nothing 
can be more attractive than the appearance of these lambs. 
Their beauty is equalled only by their liveliness, and this is 
much more noticeable than in the cultivated breeds. Seen 
playing on the slopes of the hills or on the verdant knolls of this 
beautiful country on a fine spring day, they give an animation to 
the scene which is very striking. The ewes are fattened off, 
after their lambs are gone, on the low land during the winter. 
Some sheep of various breeds (Cheviot wethers, &c.) are 
bought in also, as the keeping allows, and fattened off on the 
grass with turnips. 

Cakes and Artijicial Foods ,—^About 400Z. a-year is spent in , 
cakes and artificial foods, but this includes the oatmeal for the 
house. The cakes are all broken at the mill before alluded to, 
and weighed off there, and this forms a reliable check upon 
their consumption. 

Hedges and Fenices .—^If any proof were wamted of the natural 
fertility of the valley-land at Lamplugh, it would be afforded by 
the hedges. These are all on bartks, according to the custom of 
the country, but the vigour of their growth is surprising. They 
are being much improved, but they had fallen into a bad state 
when Mr. Leathes entered on the farm. They are entirely of 
whitethorn, and, well grown, afford a great natural protection to 
the stock in inclement weather. Above tbe house the fences 
are chiefly dry stone wails; but the 617 acres of common (hill- 
, side) were enclosed twelve years ago with wood posts and ordinary 
fencing wire. When enclosing such land, the material ought to 
be posts of iron and the best ^vanized wire, the posts having 
a thoroughly good coat of paint at tbe finish. The result of 
using inferior material in such an exposed situation is that at 
present some of the above fences want removing. 

Labour ,—^From 5 to 7 men are employed, besides 2 girls, 
who milk and do housework, &c. There are 2 horsemen, 
1 milkman and 1 cowboy, 1 shepherd, 2 spadesmen, hedgers, 
&c., and Mr. Leathes has one apprentice, who takes his regular 
share of the farm work. 

The milkman gets 125, a-week, besides his board in the house 
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and a small commission on sales of milk. The shepherd has 
a cottage close to, but he hoards in, the house. 

The actual expenditure (on labour) for the last two years has 
been as follows:— 


OandleTrm 1878 to 1879— 

Paid as per Labour Book 
Board of six men, estimated at 8s. per^ 
man per week, for 52 weeks .. .. f ** 

£ s. d. 

Milkmanf 40 weeks, at 21s. .. .. 42 0 0 

„ 12 weeks, at 12s. .... 7 4 0 

„ 12 weeks’ board, at 8s. • 4 16 0 


3 cottages occupied by labourers,rent- and rate-free.. 


£ s. d. 
229 13 0* 

124 16 0 


64 0 0 
19 10 0 


427 19 0 


Ckm^emas 1879 to 1880— 
Paid labouteiB as per book .. .. 

Board as per last year’s account.. 


«r 


52 weeks, at I2s. 

52 weebs’ boeid, at 8s. 


£ s* d. 
31 4 0 
20 16 0 


3 cottages as last year’s account 


£ s. d. 
185 9 6 
124 16 0 


52 0 0 
19 10 0 


381 15 6 


I must conclude my account of this farm by saying that 
much pains are taken with the poultry. The ducks, geese, 
turkeys, and chickens are all excellent and well managed. 
Houdans and Bramahs are the breeds most encouraged, and 
these fowls axe kept distinct by the use of little wooom boxes, 
which are carried about the farm. 


Mb. Mobnsey’s Fabm, Bim Lobtost, CujcbebiiANB. 

Second Prize Pastoral Farm,—Class JIL 

The Vale of Lorton is well known to Lake tourists. It forms 
one of the not least attractive parts of a beautiful excursion from 
Keswick or Cockermouth, and visitors who stay awhile in the 
Buttermere and Crummock district often feel drawn from the 
severe mountain scenery round those lakes to the smiling valley 


in this account the two maid-servants’ wages (16Z. and IIZ.) are included, but 
as m summer tb^ always assist to milk and take charge of the calves feom the 
pau, then board is not included, but is charged to house expenses, 
t 2la a-week up to Martinmas 1878^ and J2s. a-we^ with board. 
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through which the river Cocker empties their waters. As one 
descends the road from Scale Hill, having left behind the wild 
Honister Crag and neighbouring hills, a delightful view opens 
out. A luxuriant vale, which seems even softer by contrast 
with the country left behind, unfolds itself. The view is not 
only one of uncommon beauty, but of great extent, embracing 
the Solway and Scotch mountains beyond. The traveller feels 
inclined to linger in such a scene. There is no approach to 
this valley which does not exhibit it in an attractive light. 
Whether gradually nearing the mountains from Cockermouth, 
or descending upon the valley from their flanks, it is equally 
fascinating. 

In the most beautiful part, where lawns and meadows and 
trees, set off by human habitations, form a picture which seems 
to laugh at the stern hills which hedge in the vale, lies the 
little village of Lorton, and here is Mr. Mounsey’s farmhouse. 
The pretty pastures of the residence called Lorton Park, which 
form part of the farm, are a pleasant feature in the occupation. 
Their extent, however, is small. About 37 acres lie directly 
in front of the mansion in question, and 10 acres more of the 
same description of land lie just beyond the rustic little church, at 
a short distance farther down the valley. This might have been 
the scene of many of Wordsworth’s descriptive pieces, so free is 
it kept 

« From all intrusion of the restless world, 

By rocks impassable and mountains huge.’^ 

But what connects it specially with his verse is the. 

“ Yew-tree, pjide of Lorton vale,” 

which is close to Mr. Mounsey’s pastures. The conceit which 
made this ancient tree 

“ Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy, ere they marched 
To Scotland’s heatbs i or those that crossed the sea 
And drew their soun^ng bows at Agincourt, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy or.Poicfeiers” 

has drawn many tourists to its shade, and associated it indelibly 
with the poet; but recent storms have sadly lopped its glories. . 

The land here is perfectly fiat, and, besides its beauties and 
its associations to recommend it, has the further virtue of being 
good in quality, though, from its gravelly nature, incapable of 
bearing much drought, which, from the proximity of the 
mountains, it is not often visited by. 

There are two or three other enclosures of scattered land not 
far off, which are occupied as accommodation closes for shelter, 
&c., and a rather * larger lot of about six acres is passed in 

VOL. XVI.—S. S. 2 P 
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ascending the Keswick road to the main portion of the occu¬ 
pation, the mountain sheep-run, where Mr. Mounsej keeps 
his Herdwick flock. A mile or two of steep ascent from the 
village brings us to this land and to the farmhouse of Darling 
How, which belongs to it. A path here follows a small stream 
into the heart of a mountain solitude so profoundly quiet that a 
hermit might choose it for his abode. The mountain slopes 
descend immediately to the banks of the brawling beck, and on 
them Mr. Mounse/s flock find their pasturage. The mountain 
descends on the south side to the Keswick road, and the ex¬ 
tremely steep and rough sides of Whinlatter, which bounds the 
turnpike-road for some distance, are part of the sheep-run, which 
is divided into two principal enclosures of 247 and 213 acres 
respectively. This part is little more than a slope of slaty 
debris, so steep that it looks as if it might overwhelm the road; 
but in these rocks and crevices the best sheep often seek their 
pasturage. 

The glen where the farmhouse is situated is cut off from all 
other communication with the world than by the which 
leads to it; and on the lower slopes are some improved en- 
dlosnres varying from 15 to 30 acres, the mountain-run reaching 
an elevation of 1700 feet. 

The total area of the farm is 750 acres, of which 50 acres 
are valley land, and the remainder hill of a very varying 
description. There is no arable land. It is held on a yearly 
tenure, and has been in Mr. Mounsey’s occupation only four 
years. 

A few cows are kept at the buildings at home, and some calves 
reared, and some Irish stock is also grazed; but there is nothing 
particularly worthy of notice, and the sole interest of the farm, 
beyond the beauty of the valley, is in the Herdwick flock. 

About 600 ewes are kept. The exact number put to the tup 
last winter was 604, and besides these Mr. Mounsey had 30 
young sheep and 10 « bred ” ewes. The system here is different 
from Mr. Leathes’. Mr. Mounsey maintains his flock by buying 
drafts from other breeders. Mr. Leathes breeds his own. Mr. 
Mounsey, of course, under this system, only obtains “ shots,” and 
his flock suffers in character accordingly. 

The ewes run on the mountain summer and winter, and lamb 
there also. They get a bit of hay in very bad winters, but it is 
not often that they require any help. The usual crop of lambs 
does not exceed 450, and this year it did not even come up to that 
number by 30 or more. There were very few twins, and when an 
ewe lost her lamb, she had to go for “geld” (barren), which is 
terribly against profit. “ Geld ” ewes are not liked for breeding 
pui^kis after. They seldom do well the next year. 
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The ewes lamb in April. The age to which the Herdwick 
ewe will continue to breed and make a good mother is 
astonishing, considering the hardness of her fare and the climate 
of the hill. ‘^Nine months winter, and three months cold 
weather,” is Mr. Mounsey’s description of the climate; and he 
says he often keeps ewes till they are ten or twelve years old. If 
the drafts he gets yearly to add to his flock are goo^ three crops 
of lambs can be taken from them, and sometimes more, as the 
ewes improve for the first two years. The prices vary very much. 
Last year ewes cost from 13s. 6d. to 22s., but they are generally 
higher than that. 

The lambs are dipped at the washing-time of the ewes, that is 
about June 24th, or as near as the weather will permit; and both 
ewes and lambs are dipped again about August 10th. Cooper’s 
dip and soft-soap are used for these summer dips, and they save 
the sheep from maggots, which they are very liable to in August 
and September. About the 25th of October they are again 
dipped, and this time with brown grease melted and Cooper’s 
dip. This operation costs about 2Jd, a sheep. The bath 
should be 80% or the grease does not penetrate to the skin, and 
the sheep look badly the whole winter after; if the grease is 
sticking on the wool. 

At my April visit Mr. Mounsey had been unfortunate enough 
to lose some nine or ten ewes with acomplaint to which these fells 
are subject. It had been described to him as enteric fever.” The 
sheep are seized with a trembling fit, jump in the air, and are 
soon dead. In Scotland it is called the ^ louping ill,” and it is 
probably caused by some deficiency in the soil or herbage.* 
Otherwise the health of the flock during the winter had been 
remarkably good, and in February Mr. Mounsey informed us 
that he had only lost two sheep on the fell in the entire winter. 

About seven score ewes are drafted from tbe flock every year. 
They are treated in the same way as Mr. Leathes’. Put to a 
big Lincoln tup, they are sold soon after lambing, together with 
their produce, or before lambing if possible. 

The whole of the shepherding on this farm is done by Mr. 
Mounsey and bis son, a boy of about 15 or 16. At lambing¬ 
time another and younger lad also helps, and the boys spend 
their days on the mountain, and their nights at the farmhouse up 
there. A knowledge of the whole flock is thus early inculcated, 
and all ordinary cases of parturition are successfully undertaken 
by these youngsters. To find a boy of 14 tbe accoucheur of a 
mountain flock was to me a surprise. But it only indicates 


* I noticed ia my report of his farm, p. 574^ that "Mi. Leathes attributed it to 
want of lime. 
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the early age at which the Cumberland farmer considers it 
necessary that the training of his children for pastoral pursuits 
should begin. 

Altogether, in the light of a mere Herdwick sheep-run, this 
farm is an interesting one. A day spent among his flock with 
Mr. Mounsey would assuredly elicit a large amount of valuable 
information. An acquaintance with the dialect of the country 
would be advisable, for many of Mr. Mounsey’s most racy stories 
are given, as they should be, in their native dress. He moreover 
possesses a fund of information on subjects connected with his 
calling which make him an interesting companion; and a flue 
summer day on the mountain-side in his company might perhaps 
reconcile even a * Field ’ reporter to a more charitable view of 
Herdwick peculiarities. 


CoNciiUsiosr. 

I should like to add to this already lengthy Report a few 
woids in conclusion. One cannot return from the survey of 
these Northern farms without considering in what manner the 
peculiarities of their agriculture have averted from them the 
misfortunes which have fallen on the more Southern districts of 
Great Britain % and the question will many a time be asked of 
the visitor to Cumberland and Westmoreland, How do you 
account for this continued prosperity, when the rest of the 
agricultural community is being crusb^ ? ” 

I have in former parts of this Report alluded to one or two of 
the causes which have undoubtedly operated on behalf of the 
Northern farmer, and especially I have marked the pastoral 
character of the occupations. But there are one or two further 
causes, which seem to me important, and to which I should 
like to call farther attention ; and I will divide my observations 
into those matters which are owing (1) to Nature (soil, climate, 
&c.), and (2) to custom and habit. 

(1.) To Nature—i.e, to the climate and soil—^the Cumberland 
or Westmoreland fanner is undoubtedly much indebted. The 
root crop is one of the special excellences of his agriculture. 
Even in the worst of years swedes seldom fail to produce a large 
crop of splendid quality when their cultivation is well managed. 
Their fattening qualities are undeniable, and in bulk it may be 
doubted whether any other parts of Great Britain can excel 
the crops in some of these favoured districts. 

Again, the enormous advantage of being able to keep seeds 
down from 4 to 7 years or even more—^as some of the candidates 
in this competition are accustomed to do—cannot be overlooked; 
and this is due in a great measure to th^ climate. 
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Furthermore, under this head, the quality of the oat crop,— 
straw' and grain,—must not be omitted from consideration. The 
excellence of both is remarkable, and as both are consumed by 
the farm stock, much advantage accrues from this superiority* 
Any Southern farmer who has seen the eager way in which 
Cumberland cows devour the oat-straw which is their principal 
provender, must be surprised at the difference of its quality 
from that of his own country. 

And lastly, in this question of soil and climate must be con¬ 
sidered an almost entire immunity from the most troublesome 
of all weeds, viz., common twitch or couch, which is to me one of 
the most remarkable features of Northern agriculture. A light 
upstanding crop of oats is harvested after perhaps from 4 to 10 
years’ lea. The result of such a course of cropping in the 
Eastern counties would be fatal. A perfect mat-bed of twitch 
would usurp the land, and offer such an obstacle to its subse¬ 
quent cultivation as would not easily be surmounted. But in 
these counties no such inconvenience is sustained. When the 
oat-stubble is ploughed for roots, two or three cultivations are 
sufficient to bring it into condition, and none of the tedious and 
costly processes which are necessary on a Southern farm are here 
required. Those endless harrowings and rollings, hand-pickings 
and burnings, can be entirely dispensed with. 

Finding no twitch on a Cumterland farm, I asked the occu¬ 
pier what were the weeds to which he was most subject. As 
he hesitated in answering, I observed, I see no twitch.” ** No,” 
said he, ** I have none of that stuff.” Neither have I seen any 
thistles,” said I. " No,” he remarked, “ I have none.” ^ What 
about field kale (charlock)?” I inquired. " No,” he answered; 

though there is a great deal in the county, 1 have hone on this 
farm?” ‘‘Then, in the name of goodness, what are your weed 
pests?” I inquired. To which his reply was, “I have no 
weeds of any consequence on this farm I ” 

' To take another instance. In the last week in April, when 
the turnip-land was being got ready for sowing, on two farms of 
considerable size I found an old man and a woman respectively 
en^ged in ** sprittUng ” out with a fork the few pieces of grassy 
twitch sod which alone it was thought n^essary to disengage 
from the soil before the final ploughing; but even in these 
instances it was not considered requisite to pick up and destroy 
these morsels, which on an Eastern farm would be looked upon 
with as much suspicion as a firebrand in the rick-yard. All 
this must be due to some peculiarity of soil and climate which 
I do not pretend to understand. 

Talking, over a pipe, one evening to an intelligent gentleman 
whom I accidentally met, and who I believe farmed in the 
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vicinity of Morecambe Baj^ he asserted that much of the land 
in these counties was naturally free from twitch, and that its 
introduction was only attributable generally to the use of foreign 
grasses. For his part, he never used anything but the grass 
seeds grown on his own farm, suffering a piece of grass eacji 
year to get into the ripening stage before cutting, and saving 
the seeds; and he never suffered from twitch. 

These, then, are some of the natural causes at work in favour 
of the Northern farmer: and now let us look at the artificial ones. 

(3) First among these in rank comes the question of labour— 
in wMch, I conceive, he possesses other decided advantages. For 
generations has the Cumberland and Westmoreland labourer been 
as superior in morale to his fellows of the South as he has in 
physique* He is therefore accustomed to the every-day perform¬ 
ance of tasks from which the latter would revolt, even were 
he as e^nal to them as the other. Add to this, the constant 
supervision from dwelling in the same house as his employer,, 
and the superiority of fare from living at the same table, and we 
have some explanation of his greater capability. His greater 
wQUngm^ probably s^prings firom an ambition to rise, which is 
easier of fmfilment with him than with the Southern labourer. 
Whealie master and man are so much more nearly equal socially, 
there is more chance for a superior servant to push his way. 
Two, if not more, of the candidates in Class 11. in this competi* 
tion were the architects of their own position, and had raised 
themselves from this very class of which I speak. 

Z^astly, 1 shall briefly mention one other circumstance, which, 
although a minor one, is not without its influence in giving an 
advantage to Northern agriculture. The ^smallness of the biu> 
dens on land in the North was a matter of frequent renunric^by 
the Judges when making the necessary inquiries about this out¬ 
goings of the farm. Tithe seems alu^t unknown^ if paid, 
is generally a most insignificant item.. Poor-rates, also, are 
often barely half what fliey are in the South; whilst the road- 
rates, from the abundance of local material, form scarcely ever 
more than a nominal charge. 

These remarks may be l^en for what they are worth. Cert^ 
it is that whilst in the South ruin has been gradually creeping 
upon the fanning interest, in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
small traces can be found of any such calamity; and although I 
do not here pretend to probe the question to the root, I could 
not conclude this Report without some attempt, however feeble, 
to point out and classify some of the causes which have led to 
this significant and painful contrast. 
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XXVIIL —On a New Method of Testing Milk. By Dr. 
Augustus Voelcjkeb, F.R.S. 

The milk of healthy cows, it is well known, varies in compo¬ 
sition and quality to some extent, according to a number of 
conditions, such as the and breed of the cows, the time of 
the year when they are milked, distance from the time of calving, 
the liberal or scanty supply of food, and its quality and 
suitability for producing either rich or watery milk, and other 
circumstances to which it is not necessary to refer in particular 
in this place. 

Whilst, however, under ordinary conditions of proper feeding, 
the proportions of curd, milk-sugar, mineral matters, and water 
do not vary to any large extent in cows’ milk, the percentage of 
butter-fat, its most valuable constituent, is subject to con¬ 
siderable fluctuations, which proportionately affect the quality 
and economic value of milk. 

The estimation of pure butter-fat in milk by a ready method, 
requiring on the part of the operator no special training in 
chemical manipulation, has long been felt a great desideratum; 
for there can be no doubt that such a method would be a boon 
to milkH3ontractorsj to the makers of butter, and to all persons to 
whom it is matter of importance to be able to ascertain without 
delay whether mific is rich or poor in butter-fat Butter-fat, it 
need hardly be mentioned, occurs in milk in the form of oream- 
globules, which rise to the surface as cream on allowing milk 
to stand at rest for a period of from six to twelve hours. 

Instruments for measuring the percentage of cream in milk 
are called cxeamometers.” They are made either in the form 
of a cylindrical measuring-glass, on a glass foot, and divided 
into 100 equal measures, or in the form of graduated wide 
glass tubes. The gradations proceed downwards, from a point 
near the open end, marked zero, and each division indicates 
1 per cent, of cream. Such creamometers have long been used, 
and are still employed, for testing the quality of milk. I 
showed, as far back as 1863, that the indications given by 
creamometers are unreliable in forming a correct estimate of 
the richness of milk in butter-fat. 

There are two circumstances which seriously interfere with 
lie practical use of the creamometer. The first is, that the 
cream which rises from different kinds of milk often varies 
greatly in composition. Cream may contain not more than 
18 per cent, of pure butter, or it may contain from 24 per cent, to 
28 per cent. The cream of small breeds of cattle is generally 
richer than that of large breeds; and milk, although it throws 
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up comparativelj little cream, may nevertlieless be ricH in 
butter-fat. 

The second disturbing circumstance in the use of this instru¬ 
ment lies in the fact that milk which has suffered agitation by 
travelling long distances by railway, or which has been much 
shaken in passing from the hands of the wholesale dealer to 
the retail dealer and distributer of milk, throws up less cream 
than that which has not been much disturbed. In fact, the 
more or less violent agitation of milk has the effect of breaking 
up some of the cream-globules, in consequence of which the 
cream thrown up by such milk, although apparently thin, 
nevertheless is richer in fatty matter than the cream of milk 
which has not been subject to agitation or suffered a partial 
churning process. 

More reliable, indications of the richness of milk in butter-fat 
than the ordinary creamometer, which shows the percentage of 
cream by measure, are obtained by instruments constructed on 
the opti^ methods of examination. 

Donne’s Lactoscope is an instrument constructed on the optical 
principle of testing milk, but, for some reason or other, it has 
not bwn received with general approbation. 

A far more simple lactoscope, based on the same principle as 
Donnas, has recently been invented by Professor Feser, of 
Munich, under whose directions it is now made by Mr. Johannes 
Greiner, philosophical instrument maker, Munich. Every in¬ 
strument sent out from Mr. Greiner’s workshop is verified and 
certified by Professor Feser to have been properly graduated. 
In England, Feser’s lactoscope can be obtained at a moderate 
cost from Messrs. Aug. Bell and Co., of 34, Maiden Lane, 
Southampton Street, W.C., who also supply a complete set of 
apparatus for testing milk, including besides Feser’s lactoscope, 
a delicate thermometer, and a lacto-densometer for taking the 
specific gravity of milk, which latter instrument also affords 
veiy useM indications of the quality of milk. 

Milk rich in cream, as is well known, is more opaque than 
that from which more or less cream has been removed by 
skimming, or to which water has been added. Professor 
Feseris lactoscope is based on the principle of measuring the 
comparative opacity of milk, and thereby determining its rich¬ 
ness in cream-globules or fat. 

The following woodcut represents Feser’s lactoscope—^half its 
natural size. It consists, it will be seen, simply of a graduated 
wide glass tube, closed at the attenuated end, and having at the 
other end an aperture which can be closed by placing the thumb 
upon it In the attenuated part of the tube a smaller cylindrical 
closed tube is fused in, made of white or (so-called) milk^glass; 
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on tbis inner small tube are marked black lines, which become 
invisible when milk is poured into the instrument, and only a 
little water is added to it, but which are clearly seen when more 
water is gradually added to the milk. The richer the milk is in 
cream-globules, or, in other words, 

in butter-fat, the more water must Fes&r's Lactoscope (pne-^half 
he added to it before the black lines the natural dze). 


on the inner tube of Feser’s lacto¬ 
scope become visible in the watered 
milk surrounding the inner tube; 
and, on the other hand, if the milk 
is poor in cream or watered, less 
water is needed to show the black 
lines on the inner cylindrical tube. 

All that is required in testing 
milk by this instrument is to deliver 
by means of a pipette, B, a measured 
quantity of milk (4 cubic centi¬ 
metres), or, in other words, to suck 
into the pipette milk up to the 
mark in the narrow tube end of the 
pipette, and to let it flow into Feser’s 
lactoscope, and to blow out the last 
drop from the pipette. Common 
pump-water is then gradually added 
to the milk, the contents of the 
lactoscope are shaken up, to secure 
perfect mixture, and the addition of 
water is stopped as soon as the 
black lines on the inner cylindrical’ 
tube become plainly visible. The 
figures on the right side of Feser’s 
lactoscope then show at once the 
percentage of pure butter-fat in the 
milk, whilst the numbers on the 
left-hand side merely show the 
quantity of water, in cubic centi¬ 
metres, that has been added to bring 
out the black lines : these numbers 




might as well be omitted, as they 

may lead only to confusion, and are not wanted. The whole 
operation of testing milk by this method occupies only a few 
minutes’ time, and nothing can be more simple and easy in 
practice. 

This instrument, I am informed, is employed extensively in 
Germany, Holland, and Denmark, by dairymen, milk con¬ 
tractors, and officers appointed by the authorities to test the 
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purity of articles of food and drink, and it is reputed to give 
fairly accurate particulars of the quality of milk. I was anxious 
to make some experiments with a view of ascertaining how far 
Feser’s lactoscope can be depended upon to indicate with pre¬ 
cision the percentage of pure butter-fat in milk. 

Having procured the instrument direct from Munich, I tested 
with it a number of samples of milk, the exact composition of 
which I subsequently ascertained by careful chemical analyses. 

On the 23rd of July, 1879, four samples of milk were bought 
in milk-shops:— 

No. 1 was milk bought in Holbom. 

No. 2 „ 3 , Eagle Street, Holbom. 

No. 3 „ „ another shop in Holbom. 

No. 4 „ „ New Bond Street. 

On analysis these milks sbowed the following composition 


CoHPosiTXON of Foub Sahpxjss of Mms. 



Ho. I. 

Ho. 2. 

Ho. 3. 

Ho. 4. 

Water .. .. - 

Pui?e butter-fat.. .. - .. 

^Solids not fat. .. 


88-71 
3*17 1 
8-02 

88-11 1 
4*10 1 
7-79 j 

! 

88-96 ’ 
3-43 ! 
7-61 

87-29 

3-20 

9-60 



100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

^Inclading ash . .. .. 

Specific graTxty of milk at 18° G. .. 
Percentage of cream by measure j 
thrown up on standing for I8> 
hours .) 

! 

*61 

1*0285 

percent 

9 i 

*59 

1-029 

percent 

13 

•58 
1-028 
per cent 

8 

1*031 

percent. 

12 


By measuring the cream which came to the top in the gradu¬ 
ated narrow measuring glass cylinders or creamometers, two of 
the samples of milk—namely, No. 1 and No. 4—containing 
almost exactly the same amount of pure butter-fat, 9 per cent, 
of cream were obtained from one sample and 12 per cent, from 
the other; whilst the sample No. 3, containing rather more 
fat than No. 4, threw up only 8 per cent, of cream, showing 
plainly that the indications of the creamometer, as regards the 
richness of milk in fat, are altogether fallacious. 

Tested in Feser’s lactoscope, the four samples showed the 
following percentages of pure butter-fat 


Milk. 

]Sfo.l 

3jro.2 

2^0.4 


Percentage of pure Bstter-ikt. 

, 2i to 3 per cent, 

. .8 to8t „ 

. 2ltoS „ 

. SitoSi „ 
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In these trials Feser’s instrument showed the percentage of 
fat a little under the mark in the case of samples No. 1 and 
No. 3, and slightly too high in sample No. 4; whilst in the 
milk No. 2 the indications were decidedly below the real amount 
of fat. 

After removal of the cieam, the skim-milk produced from these 
samples was analysed, and the following results were obtained;— 


Composition of Seim-Milk. 


No.l. 

1 

1 

Ho. 2. 



Water. .. 

' 

91*33 

90*87 

90-82 

89-03 

Butter-fat. 

•45 

1*01 

1*58 

1-84 

♦Solids not fat .. .. .. .. 

1 

8-22 

S*12 

7*60 

9-13 


100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

♦Specific gravity at 18® C. .. 

I 1*032 

1-0305 

1*0285 

1*034 

Feser^s lacioscope showed:— 

i percent. 

per cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

Percentage of pure butter-fat 

[ itoi 

2to2i 

If 

2 to 2} 


In the case of skim-milk it appears that Feser’s indications 
were too high. The skim-milk from milk No. 2 was leather 
more acid than the three remaining samples; this probably 
accounts for Feser’s lactoscope showing a larger percentage of 
fat than the skim-milk really contained. When skim-milk toms 
slightly acid on keeping, without coagulation^) 1 find that it 
becomes more opaque than it is in a fisher condition, and for 
this reason the lactoscope in this case give^'&O'percentage of 
fat too high. 

In the next place I purposely watered some of the milk No. 4, 
by adding to 100 measures 10 measures of water in one trial, 
20 in another, and 30 in the third. ^ 

On standing for eighteen hours the three samples of watered 
milk threw up the following percentages of cream :— 


Hilkm4'i»te»sdv£ilk 



10 Per Gent, 
added Water, 

^Percent 
added Water* 

SO Per Cent, 
added Water, 

Percentage of cream . 

11 



Feseifs lactoscope showed in these watered 
milks:— 

percent 

percent 

percent 

Percentage of pure butter-fat '.. .. 

8i 

81 
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The skim-milk from the sample No. 4 was likewise watered 
bj the addition of 10, 20, and 30 measures of water to 100 
measures of skim-milk. 

Thus watered the three samples of skim-milk had the following 
specific gravity:— 



Skim-HUk from Sample Ko. 4 with 


10 Per Cent 
added Water. 

20 Per Gent 
added Water. 

30 Per Cent, 
added Water. 

Specxfie gravity at 19° 0. .. . 

1-0315 

1-029 

1-027 

Feser's lactoscope showed:— 

Pure butter-fat . 

per cent 

li 1 

percent. 

li 

per cent 

1 


Although Feser^s lactoscope in these experiments does not 
appear to ha^ given very accurate results, it will be seen that 
the instroment shows most distinctly whether new or skim-milk 
has been watered. 

On the 31st of July, 1879, I received a sample of milk from 
Sly Henry Dashwood^ Kirtlington Park, Oxon, and analysed it 
on the same day on which I received it, and at the same time 
tried some experiments with Feser’s lactoscope. 

The composition of this milk was as follows:— 


Water .. .. . .. 86 *85 

Pure butter-fat .. .. 3^80 

*Caseine (curd) ... .. .. 3*0 

Milk-sugar . 5'56 

Mineral matter (ash).. ,, 0*73 


^Containing nitrogen .. .. 

Specific gravity at 20*6° G. 
Percentage of cream by volume a 
24 honrs . 


lOO-OC 

0- 49 
1-032 

5- 0 


The preceding analysis represents fairly the average compo¬ 
sition of good genuine country milk. The milk was sent to me 
by rail in a small tin only half filled, and evidently had been 
shaken about a good deal before reaching me, which accounts for 
its throwing up only 5 per cent, of cream, although it contained 
nearly 4 per cent, of butter-fat. 

In tihrs milk Feseris lactoscope showed to 3f per cent, of 
pure butter-fat, which agrees closely ^th the actual proportions 
of hut as determined by chemical analysis. . 

A^r the addition of 10, 20^ and 30 measures of water to 
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100 measures of the same milk, the following results were 
obtained:— 



1 

1 

Milk with 



i 10 Per Cent 

1 added Water. 

20 Per Cent 
added Water. 

30 Per Cent, 
added Water. 

Feser's lactoscope indicated:— 

Pure butter-fat . 

per cent. 

.. : 3 

per cent. 

24 

per<%nt 

24 

Specific gravity at 21® 0.. 

.. 1 1*030 

j 

1 

1*027 : 

1-025 


In this case, again, the indications by Feser’s lactoscope were 
satisfactory. 

It will further be seen that the admixture of water to milk in 
any considerable degree is at once detected by the lowering of 
its specific gravity, which in genuine good milk seldom falls 
below 1*029 or 1*028. 

The skim-milk from the July sample of milk on analysis 
gave the following results :— 

Comj^osition of SkiwrMilh* 


“Water .87*50 

Butter-fat .. .. 2*86 

♦Solids not fat.. . .. 9*64 


100*00 

♦bioludiug ash «• •• .. .. .. .. 0*72 

Specific gravily at 20*^ 0. .. .. .. .. 1*034 


Feser’s lactoscope indicated 2^ per cent, of butter-fat, a result 
which agrees very well with the real amount of fat in this 
sample. 

Diluted with 10,20, and 30 per cent, of added water, the same 
skim-milk, when tested by Feser’s lactoscope, gave the following 
results;— 


Skim-Snik diluted \7ith 


i 

1 

10 Per Cent 
of added 
Water. 

20 Per Cent 
of added 
Water. 

30 Percent, 
of added 
Water. 


per cent 

per cent 

percent 

Percentage of butter-fat . 

2 to 24 

14 

14 

Specific gravity at 21® 0. 

1-032 

1-029 

1-027 


In these experiments the results obtained both by Feser’s 
lactoscope and the hydrometer, showing the specific gravity, 
are satisfactory and useful in clearly showing in a most expe- 
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ditious and simple manner whether new or skim-milk has been 
watered. 

Two other samples of milk, one bought in August in milk- 
shops in Tichbome Court and the other in Clapham Common, 
on analysis gave the following results:— 

CoHPOSiTioK of Two Samples of Milk. 


i 

i 

Mo. 1. 

Clapham 

Common. 

1 Mo. 2. 

Tichbome 

Court. 

Water.. . ! 

87-05 

90*17 

Eat . . 

4-01 

3*16 

♦Caseiiie.. . | 

3-19 

2-31 

MSk-sugar .. ... 

5-01 

, 3*67 

Mineral matter (ash).. .. .. .. | 

•74 

*69 

1 

100*00 

{ lOO-OO 

1 

♦Ctontainiiig nitrogen .. .. .. 1 

1 *516 

! *377 

Specific gravity at 23^ 0. .. .. I 

1*032 

1 1*024 

Percentage of cream on standingV 

! 

j 

j 7 

for 24 hours . / 

j 

Peaei^s lactosoope indicated:— 

1 per cent 

! per cent. 

Percentage of butter-&t .. .. 

i ^ 

2i 

1 


In the case of the sample No. 1, Feser’s indications were 
somewhat low, and nearer the mark in the case of the milk 
bought in Tichbome Court, which, it will be seen from the 
preceding analysis, was wateied. Both Feser’s lactoscope and 
the specific gravity test also showed this quite plainly. 

Mixed with 10, 20, and 30 per cent, of added water, the 
milk bought at Clapham Common showed when tested with 
Feser^s lactoscope— 


I 

I The Milk Iwught at Clapham Common 
mixed -vrith 



10 Per Cent 
of added 
Water. 

20 Per Cent, 
of added^ j 
Water.' 

30 Per Cent, 
of added 
Water. 

Percentage of butter-fat 

per cent. 

22 to S 

percent, 

2i 

percent. 

The specific gmvity of these mills at 23° C.\ 
was ./ 

1*030 

1*027 

1'0245 

Percentage of cream by measure .. .. .. 

10 

9 

9 


The milk bought in Tichbome Courts watered and tested 
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in the same way as the Clapham Common 
following results:— 

sample, 

gave the 


Milk bought in Tichbome Court 
watered with 


10 Per Cent. 

1 

20 Per Cent. 

30 Per Cent. 


of added 

of added 

of added 


Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Feser*s lactoscope showed:— 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Butter-fat .. .. .. .. •• - 

2i 

2 

li 

Specific gravity at 28® C. 

1-023 

1-021 

1-019 

Percentage of cream after standing for 
hours . . 

ej 

6 

Si 


The SKm-MiLg from the preceding Saiskples had the following 

OOMPOSITION. 


1 

1 

Iffo. 1. 

No. 2. 




Clapham 

[ Tichbome 




Common. 

: ConrL 



Water •• . j 

88-63 

M-33 



Butter-fatv .. .. . 

1-67 

1-18 



^Solids not fat . 

9-70 

7-49 




1 100-00 

100-00 



* Including ai^ . .. 

: -77 

■ 

*60 


Peser^s lactoseope showed:— 

j percent. ^ 

per cent. 


Percentage of butter-fat .. .. 

j 

i 

li 1 

1 


In the skim-milks watered respectively with 10, 20, and 30 
per cent, of added water Feser*s lactoscope indicated— 



Skim-^iUk from Clapbam Common, 

! watered with 

10 Per Gent, 
of added 
Water, 

; 20 Per Cent. | 
of added | 
Water. j 

30 Per Cent, 
of added 
Water. 

Percentage of fat .. .. 

Percentage of fat. .. 

If 

And tbe wa 
T 

13 

li 

tered Skim-Mil 
itchbome Conrl 

; 

, li 

Ikbon^tin 

1 

i 


In October I bought a sample of milk in Bond Street, and 
analysed it before and after skimming^ 
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On the Composition of Emei Milk. < 

The following was the composition of the milk before and 
after skimming:— 



XewMilk. 

SkimHilk. 

Water. 

Butter-fat . 

♦Solids not fat .. .. .. 

87*67 

3-27 

9*06 

89:81 

1-02 

1 10-17 


100*00 

100-00 1 

♦Including ash . 

Specific gravity at 19° C. ., -. 

Percent^ of cxeam on standing) 
for 12 hours .. .. J 

per cent. 
•72 

1*032 

9 

per cent. 

•72 
at-i5° 0. 

1-035 

Feser's lactoscope indicated:— 
Percentage of &bi.. .. «. .. 

2ito3 

! 

" -i 


Reviewing the preceding experiments, it will appear that 
although FeserV lactoscope does not give in all cases quite 
aecmratelj the amount of butter-fat in milk, and shows certain 
descrepancies when milk is not quite fresh, it is nevertheless a 
very useful instrument for practical use^ In most cases it shows 
without much trouble in a few minutes an approach to the real 
proportion of butter-fat in milk suiScientlj near to enable an 
observer at once to form a pretty good estimate of the compara¬ 
tive richness of different samples of milk, and, in conjunction 
with the specific gravity test, to ascertain with certainty 
whether milk is genuine new milk or watered milk, and whe¬ 
ther milk has been partially or wholly skimmed, and at the 
same time whether it has b^n adulterated with little or much 
water, I can therefore recommend it to all persons interested 
in dairy matters. 


XXIX .—On the Composition of Ewe^ Milk, By Dr. Augustus 
VOELCKEB, RR.S. 

Theee are not many analyses of ewes’ and goats’ milk on 
record, and having recently examined several samples of ewes’ 
and goats’ milk, I place the results on record, together with 
some others of ewes’ milk which I obtained in former years. 

Ewes’ milk, it will be seen, is more concentrated than cows’ 
milk, and differs considerably in composition, more especially 
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On the Composition of Goats^ Milk, 

as regards the percentage of fat. Thus in the case of these nine 
samples one sample contained as little as 2 per cent, of fat, in 
round numbers, and another as much as 12 J per cent. Generally- 
speaking, ewes’ milk, on an average, is richer in fat than cows’ 
milk. 

The sample marked No. 9 can hardly be called milk. It 
was quite yellow and thick, and was, in fact, not perfect milk, 
but the liquid called “ colostrum,” which first passes from the 
ewe before the regular flow of milk sets in. It will be noticed 
that ewes’ colostrum is extremely rich in caseine and com¬ 
paratively poor in fat 


XXX .—On the Composition of Goai^ MUh, By Dr. Augustus 
VOELCKES, F.II.S. 

Goats’ milk, it appears from the subjoined analyses, is very 
rich in fat and more concentrated than ewes’ milk. 

The samples submitted to analysis were taken in the morning 
from goats exhibited at the Dairy Show held in October, 1879, 
at Islington. 

No. 1 was milk from a short-haired goat with horns, white 
and tan, about 3 years old, in-milk; last kid June 15th; the 
property of Mr. E; T. Crookenden, 305, Deptford Lower Road. 

No. 2 was milk from a long-haired Pyrenean goat, with horns, 
5 years 7 months old; last kid in April, 1879; belonging to 
the breeder, Mr. Afartin Cazenave, Arboit, Canton Daucan, 
Hautes Pyrenees. 

No. 3 was milk from a goat without horns; 5 years old; 
in-milk; last kid July 2nd, 1879; belonging to Mr. Stephen 
Dickens, 5 Hornsey Street, Holloway Road, N. 


Co3iFosmoK of Three Samples of Goats’ Mile. 



Ho.l. 

Ho. 2. 

ITo. 8. 

Water . .. .. 

Fat. 

^Casein . 

Milk-sugar . 

Mineral matter (ash) . 

per cent. 
82*02 
7*02 
4*67 
5*28 
1*01 

per cent. 
84*48 
6*11 
S-94 
4*68 
•79 

per cent, 
83*51 
7*34 
3*19 
5*19 
•77 



100*00 

100-00 

♦Containing nitrogen -. .. 

Bpeeificgra7itjat60°Fahr. .. 

-78 

1*0357 

i-om . 

-51 

1-0302 
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The cream-globules in goats’ milk are, I find, smaller than in 
cows’ milk; and as the milk is more concentrated than cows’ 
milk, the cream-globules are contained in goats’ milk in a more 
perfect state of emulsion than in cows’ mifib, in consequence of 
which hardly any cream rises to the surface on allowing goats’ 
milk to stand at rest for twelve hours or longer. One of the 
samples threw up scarcely 1 per cent, of cream, and the two 
others none at all, after standing for twenty-four hours. 


XXXI.— Report of the Senior Steward of Live-Stock at Carlisle^ 
1880. By Lieut.-CoL Picton Turbeeyill, of Ewenny 
Priory, Bridgend. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society intrusts the 
management of the Stock exhibited in their Showyard to four 
Stewards appointed from their body, one of whom retires 
annually, and is replaced by another member. 

During the first year of office, the Steward has charge of the 
Pig classes; in the second, of the Sheep; in the third, of the 
Ckttle; and in the fourth and last, he superintends the Horse 
classes, is Senior Steward, and then retires. 

It is a custom of the Society, that at the conclusion of each 
Annual Show the Senior Steward for the year should draw up 
a short Report on it; and accordingly it now becomes my duty 
to submit the following remarks on the Show of 1880, recently 
held at Carlisle, premising that, as the Society appoints a 
thoroughly able agricultuidst (Mr. Friday Dun has this year 
accepted the office) to prepare a full and exhaustive Report for 
the Journal, it is merely necessary that any statement submitted 
by the Senior Steward should he prefatory to this, and not enter 
into matters of detail connected with the Show. 

For the purpose of selecting a place for holding their annual 
exhibition, the Society divides England into seven districts, 
known as A, B, C, D, E, F, and O, and the Show is held in each 
in the order in which they stand. The Exhibition of 1879 
having taken place at Kilbum, in division “ A,” that of 1880 
fell to division “ B,” which comprises the counties of North¬ 
umberland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 

The necessary funds having been subscribed, and the City of 
Carlisle having, through its Mayor and representatives, offered 
a site in every respect most suitable for a showyard, it was 
resolved by the Council that the Annual Exhibition of 1880 
should be held there on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
July, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 
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The ground obtained by the exertions of the Mayor of 
Carlisle and Local Committee proved most compact and con¬ 
venient, and was in every way admirable for the purpose 
required. 

It was situated almost in the city, and close under the walls 
of Carlisle Castle, on level land near the river Eden and inter¬ 
sected by the river Calder, which divided it into two nearly 
equal parts* The entrance was at the S.E. end, close to the 
Castle, and the central avenue ran nearly S.E. and N.W. 

The portion of the land nearest the entrance, about 35 
acres in extent, reaching as far as the river Calder, is called the 

Sauceiies,’’ and is the property of the Corporation of Carlisle. 
This was devoted to the Implement and Machinery department. 

The north-western portion of the site was a piece of land called 
the ^ Withy Holme,^’ belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and lying on the far side of the river Calder. Of this, between 
30 and 35 acres were enclosed, and connected with the Imple¬ 
ment-yard by two substantial wooden bridges across the Calder, 
erect^ specially by the Local Committee. This enclosure 
formed the yard for the exhibition of Stock. 

A siding constructed by the Caledonian Railway Company, 
close to the middle of the south-western side of the Yard, 
afforded every facility for the unloading and loading of both 
stock and machinery, and all the arrangements for effecting 
this were most efficiently carried out by the Caledonian and the 
other railways working in connection with it. 

On Satuiday, the 10th of July, the Implement-yard was 
opened to the public, the charge being half-a-crown. Though 
the day was very fine the attendance was but small, as is usually 
the case when only a portion of the Show is open. 

On Sunday the 11th, a special service for the men in the yard 
was held in the forenoon in the large tent, and was extremdy 
well attended. A most appropriate and eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and listened to with 
great interest by the congregation. In the afternoon the veteran 
Dean of Carlisle delivered an able discourse at the Cathedral, 
on the duties of man to the lower orders of animals, a subject 
which might be, I think, with advantage, more frequently dwelt 
upon in the pulpit than it is. 

The old “ border City ” was gaily decorated for the occasion. 
A sum of 200Z., voted by the Town Council, had been made 
good use of, and the inhabitants vied with one another in adding 
to the bright appearance of the streets leading in the direction 
of the Showyani. I?^en, on the market-day, the open space 
before the Court-house was dotted all over with stalls for the 
sale of fruit, v^;etables, and other articles, and the buildings nil 
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round it decorated with coloured flags, banners, and devices, 
the city had more the appearance of a foreign than of an 
English town. 

On the morning of the 12th July—the opening day—the 
weather having been fine and dry, and everything connected 
with the Yard in capital order, a successful week was antici¬ 
pated ; but, unfortunately, a change took place. Slight rain fell 
for a short time in the afternoon, and was followed between 
three and four in the afternoon by a very heavy storm, which, 
for a time, stopped the judging, and completely saturated the 
ground. 

On the 13th, 14th, and 15th, it was raining, on and ofF, for 
most part of the time, and the ground was in such a bad state, 
that the parades of stock advertised to take place at fixed hours 
could not be carried out with any regularity. 

About 3 A.M. on the morning of the 14th, a report was spread 
that the rivers were rising rapidly, and fears were entertained 
that the Showyard might be flooded; but, fortunately, no 
further rise took place, and the water subsided to some extent. 

I am indebted to Mr. George Wood, the Secretary of the 
Local Committee, for the following statement of the rainfall at 
Carlisle, taken at the cemetery during the time of the Show:— 


Saturday, July 10. .. Ko rain. 

Sunday, „ 11 .. .. .. „ IJTorain. 

MiHiday, „ 12 .. .. . *42 in. 

Tuesday, „ 13 .. .. . 1*00 in. 

Wednesday „ 14.. .. -87 in. 

.Thursday, „ 15 .. .. .. .. .. *48 in. 

Friday, „ 16 .. .. "No tain. 


—showing the rainfall during the first four days of the Show to 
have been 2*78 inches. 

Considering the unfavourable state of the weather during the 
first four days, and the condition to which the Yard had been 
brought by the continuous rain, the attendance of the public was 
far in excesss of what might have been reasonably expected. 

On Thursday, though a wet morning succeeded a wet night, 
and the rain continued during a considerable part of the day, 
the admissions at the gates were 42,682. The manner in which 
the people streamed into the Yard, and, when there, ignored 
the rain and slush, and appeared thoroughly to enjoy them¬ 
selves under most trying conditions, was a source of sustonish- 
notent to all those who, coming from less humid districts, were 
not so well seasoned to rain as the inhabitants of the North¬ 
western district appear—fortunately for themselves and the 
Society—to be. 

It may, I think, be safely assumed, that no such attendance 
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could have heen obtained under similar circumstances in most 
parts of the Kingdom. 

The last time the Royal Agricultural Society visited Carlisle 
was in the year 1855, when the number of classes of stock for 
which prizes were offered was 76, against 182 this year; the 
number of exhibits in stock 808, against 1601 now; and the 
money value of the prizes offered for stock 1550?., whilst this 
year it amounts to 5716?. 

The number‘“of exhibitors of implements was 118 in 1855, 
against 269 in 1880; and the latter number would have been 
largely exceeded, had not the Council found it necessary to 
restrict the entries, by making a largely increased charge for 
space, not permitting duplicates to be shown, and also excluding 
many articles which had, in their opinion, no connection with 
agriculture. For these reasons the number of entries, as well as 
the space occupied by machinery and agricultural implements, 
was lOTUced far below that of recent years. 

The Police arrangements within the Yard were carried out 
by a detachment of the A Division of the Metropolitan Police, 
and were most complete and efficient. It is satisfactory to be 
able to stat^ that no accident of any sort occurred in the Yard 
to mar the pleasure of the Meeting, nor was there any disease or 
sickness among the stock. 

The Dairy-shed, where different processes for the separation 
of cream from milk and the manufacture of butter were carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Allender, of the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company, was repeated, as at Kilburn, but with the addition of 
a covered stand by the side of the dairy, for the convenience of 
spectators. It was well filled by the public, who paid a small 
admission fee, and the amount received was sufficient to cover 
the cost of its erection. 

The semaphores for signalling between the large ring in 
front of the Grand Stand and the collecting-ring were tried, and 
found to he most useful in saving a great deal of ruzming about 
and calling out to those employed in mustering and parading the 
House and Cattle classes. They were first erected last year at 
Kilburn, but had not a fair trial, on account of the state of the 
ground having stopped the parades. 

The Beekeepers’ Association had a tent in the Yard, where 
the driving and manipulation of bees were daily exhibited. 

Pisciculture was also represented by Mr. Armistead, of 
Roundhaj, Leeds, who had a shed containing, in small tanks, 
specimens of char, American trout, and other fish, as well as a 
set of breeding-troughs for hatching the ova. 

The number of Horses entered for the Show was 487, being 
in excw of the entries of any previous year, except 1879. By 
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a new rule, all horses entered in classes where there are restric¬ 
tions as to height were measured on entering the Yard. The 
quality varied much in difierent classes, some being moderate, 
and others exceedingly good. 

With reference to Class 14, for Pony Stallions, the Judges 
expressed their surprise to find, after giving the awards, that the 
first, second, and third prize horses, as well as the reserve number, 
all belonged to the same owner, Mr. Christopher Wilson. They 
also attributed the fact that only two entries were made in 
Classes 46 and 48 to the knowledge, on the part of proposing 
exhibitors, that the two well-known prize^takers, “ Lady Walton 
and “ Charles 3rd,” also belonging to Mr. Christopher Wilson, 
would compete in those classes. 

The entries in the Cattle Classes were 434. The Shorthorns 
were considered by the Judges much above the average; and, in 
the aggregate, probably no better were ever exhibited at any Show. 
The entries of Herefords, Devons, Sussex, and other breeds 
special to distant districts, were not large in number, but the 
quality generally was very good. 

With reference to the Channel Island Classes, the Judges were 
agreeably surprised to find such a numerous collection so far 
north, the whole entries being 56,, of which 11 were from the 
North of England, whilst in 1855 there were no entries. 

, The^ Ayrshites are noticed as being very good. All the prizes 
were carried off by the Duke of Buccleuch. ^ ^ 

The Judges are profuse in their praise and admiration of the 
Polled Galloway,” and ** Polled Angus or Aberdeen,” both for 
number and quaUty ; and they further remark that the former 
were brought out in excellent form^ and showed no indication 
of being unduly pampered, but were inr a suitable condition for 
breeding-cattle. Of the latter class, they say that agriculturists 
have never seen such a collection before. 

With the classes of Dairy Cows the Judges express .their dis¬ 
appointment at finding so few entries in the centre of a very 
large and important dairy district. ; 

Sheep were represented by 434entries. The Judges oonsldmred' 
the Shropshire, Hampshire, Mountain, and Herfwick breeds 
very good ; the Leicester, Cfotswold, and Border Leicester gocfd 5 
whilst they describe the Lonk as excellent, and regret that more 
were not exhibited. * ^ t* 

There were 146 entries of Pigs. The classes for White Pigs 
are stated to be most excellent, and as good as ever appeared 
in a Royal Agricultural Showyard. In one cla^ the Judges 
recommended a third prize for special merit. At this Show 
not a single pig was disqualified by the Veterinary Inspectors 
as being above the age represented on the certificate of entry., 
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A field-trial of Agricultural Machinery and Implements was 
made at Harraby, about a mile and a half out of Carlisle. 

The following is a Statement of the 


Eecbipts in the Show-tabd, and Numbbbs AnjmrTED. 


Date-1880. 

Charge. 

Number * 
Admitted. 

Beceipts. 

July 10, Saturday 

8. d. 

2 6 

270 

£ 8. d. 
83 15 0 

„ 12, Monday .. .. 

5 0 

2,455 

613 17 6 

„ 13, Tuesday .. ., 

2 6 

9,450 

1182 19 5 

„ 14, Wednesday .. 

2 6 

13,164 

1615 16 9 

„ 15, Thursday 

1 0 

42,682 

2140 3 8 

„ 16, Friday .. .. 

1 0 

23,981 

1200 8 10 

Totals 


92,011 

1 6817 1 2 

By Season and Bay Tickets «. .. 

656 11. 0 

„ Sales of Catalogues . 

•» .. 

• • «• 

625 5 6 

„ Grand Stand imd Dairy stand 

va •• 

495 16 6 


Gross .. .. £ 

‘ 

8594 14 2 


The expenses of the Society have not yet been completely 
made np, but it is estimated that there will be a deficiency of 
from IbOOL to 16002. when the accounts are balanced. With 
the unfaTourable condition as regards weather under which the 
Show of 1880 was held, it was impossible that it should have 
been remunerative to the Society. 

Such a condition of things as was experienced at Kilburn and 
Carlisle, not only most materially diminishes receipts, but also 
entails a very heavy outlay in materials-and haulage to make 
the Yard passable to the public, and in the extra straw required 
for the comfort and health of •the stock—^and thus entrenches on 
the funds of the Society in two directions. * 

Taking all things into consideration, the result of Carlisle 
seems to indicate that a Show held in an agricultural district of 
the country need not necessarily end in a loss. 

Had the Stock Prize List not exceeded the average of the 
sums oflFered in the years 1876, 1877, and 1879, viz., 34802.^ 
upwards of 10002. would have been saved to the Society, and the 
consequent loss reduced to a few hundreds, even under the un¬ 
favourable circumstances which existed; whilst, with ordinarily 
fine weather, the receipts would have been so much greater as 
to have placed a considerable balance to the credit of the 
Society at the end of the Show, instead of a deficit. 

In submitting my Report as retiring Steward, I feel glad to 
avail myself of the opportunity it affords me of expressing mj 
thanks to my brother Stewards, and to all with whom 
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my duties haye associated me, for the courtesy and aid I have 
uniformly met with at their hands, which has made the period 
of my office a pleasurable one to look back upon. 

The last Senior Steward concluded his Report by wishing 
that the sun might shine brightly on the next Annual Meeting, 
This it has failed to do; but we must all hope that it will make 
amends for its absence from Kilburn and Carlisle by showing 
itself with increased brilliancy at Derby, in 1881, under his 

Ewenny Friory^ Bridgmd. 



XXXII .—Report on Live-Stock at Carlisle. By Finlat Dust, 
2 Portland Place, London. 

SiKOE the Royal visited Carlisle in 1855 many and great 
changes have taken place in agriculture. Steam has been 
applied to the cultivation of the soil, reaping and mowing 
machines have been widely introduced, great improvements 
have been made in all the mechanical appliances of the farm, 
general and technical education has extended amongst the 
agricultural classes* The live-stock of * the farm has been con-* 
siderably improved; useful economical animals have been more 
widely distributed; the opportunities and facilities for obtain¬ 
ing superior sires have been multiplied and extended. 

Mist and rain make Cattle-breeding the prominent feature of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland fanning. Long anterior to 1855 
the observant North-countrymen appreciated the good qualities 
of the improved Durhams, and bought, hired, or clubbed to¬ 
gether to procure goodly well-shaped bulls. Persistent con¬ 
tinuance in this wise course has left its mark upon the cattle of 
the district—size, substance, and quality being seldom so largely 
found elsewhere. This early supremacy has been maintained 
and extended by the spirited introduction of numerous superior 
herds of Shorthorns. Besides others of good local repute, too 
numerous to mention, are Lord Bective’s “Duchesses,” “ Airdrie 
Duchesses,” “Princesses,” “Red Roses” and “Wild Eyes;” 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s “Wild Eyes” and his grand old “Ben¬ 
sons,” topped by “Baron Oxford 6th,” and other first-class 
sires; Mr. S. P. Foster’s superior Oxfords,” “ Wild Eyes ” and 
“ Duchess Nancys the Rev. T. Staniforth’s excellent Booths, 
chiefly bred from Mr. T. E. Pawlett’s “ Rose of Hope” of the 
Mantalini tribe; and Mr. J. Hetherington’s “ Gwynnes.” Close 
at hand, in the corner of North Lancashire, are the Duke of 
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Devonshire’s unrivalled “ Oxfords ” and “ Winsomes,” Lord 
Lathom’s Duchesses,” descended from his New York Mills 
6000’guineas 1st Duchess of Oneida,” his “ CheiTj Duchesses,” 
‘‘Winsomes,” “Waterloos,” and “Gwynnes,” and the Messrs. 
Ashbumer^s admirable herds. From most of these valuable 
stocks well-selected impressive good blood is widely distributed 
through the recently established annual bull sales. Emulation 
accelerates the progress of improvement. The North-Western 
Counties contribute to the Shorthorn Society about a hundred 
members, most of them busily engaged in stock-breeding. That 
such numerous handy sources of superior bovine character are 
fairly taken advantage of is evident in every local showyard 
and fair, in every pasture and yard, and very notably in the 
large number of local exhibitors, who, handling well such good 
materials, succeeded at the Carlisle Show in wresting from a 
host of more distant comers one-half of the prizes for male 
Shorthorns. 

Amongst Sheep, stead j improvement has likewise taken place. 
As with the cattle, earlier maturity is aimed at, cheap con¬ 
centrated food is more freely used, several months’ keep is saved, 
l^icesters and Border Leicesters on the lower ground, and 
improved Cheviots on the hills, have displaced the commoner 
nondescripts, and driven the rough, goat-like, slow-maturing 
Herdwicks far up amongst the fells. 

Fewer hunters and carriage-horses are bred than formerly. 
Amongst young cattle and sheep their rearing is not very pro¬ 
fitable. Increasing attention is, however, bestowed on superior 
hacks and cobs, and cart-horses are bred on many farms. They 
are generally of Clydesdale character, short-legged and active, 
as is} desirable in a hilly country. There has been praiseworthy 
anxiety to secure good feet and sound flat legs, less encumbered 
than formerly with rough coarse hair. From the Glasgow 
Spring Shows good horses have from time to time been brought 
soutb^ and “Prince Henry,” the second-prize Clydesdale in the 
Yard, has spent this season in the Carlisle district. 

Since the Royal Meeting of 1855 steady improvement has 
occurred, not only in the useful characters of the live-stock, but 
also in their value. Shorthorns especially have mounted to 
high figures. In 1852 Mr. George Drewry bought for the 
Duke of Devonshire “ Oxford 15th ” at 250 guineas. Several 
of her descendants have since been sold for upwards of 2000 
guineas. Sir Wilfrid Lawson recently gave 1200 guineas for 
“Baron Oxford 6th;” Mr. S. P. Foster wrote a cheque for 
SSOO guineas for “ Duke of Ormskirk,” and paid 850 guineas 
fiw the' year’s hire of “ Duke of Hillhurst.” Want 6f money 
^ongst the classes connected with agriculture has recently 
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reduced the value of all excepting a few of the most aristocratic 
Shorthorns. It has not, however, affected the value of ordinary 
cattle, which have advanced fully 30 per cent on the prices of 
a quarter of a century ago. Beef of medium quality in the 
Metropolitan Market, then worth about 4s. per 8 lbs., now makes 
5s. 6d; mutton, then selling at 4s. 8rf., now realises 6s. 6rf. 
Cattle, 18 to 20 months old, with good points, natural flesh and 
kindly grown, without stint, bring 15Z. to 18?. Really good 
feeding sheep are increasingly difficult to buy; those who breed 
them endeavour to keep and feed as many as possible, securing 
both breeder’s and feeder’s profit. Lambs at the autumn fairs 
twenty-five years ago were wont to bring less than 20s., now 
they as readily average 30s. Similar appreciation has occurred 
in hunters, carriage-horses, and cobs. Powerful active heavy 
draught animals adapted for town work, then procurable for 
40Z. or 50Z., now reach 80Z. to lOOZ., whilst double that price is 
often given for good brood-mares. The demand exceeds the 
supply, and dealers declare that even at these enhanced prices 
really first-class horses are difficult to find. 

The development of agriculture during five-and-twenty years 
is well illustrated by the growth of the Royal Showyards. The 
former Carlisle ExHbition was declared to be the most suc¬ 
cessful, excepting Windsor, that the Society has ever held, not 
only as regards the superiority^ of the animals exhibited, but 
also as re^rds the financial department.^ It occupied, howevet, 
15 acres, or about one-fourtb the area of the present Show*i The 
prizes for live-sf^k, then amounting to 1550Z., have steadily 
grown to 5716Z., and have increased fully lOOOi within five years. 
The animals entered in 1855 numbered 808; in 1880 the entries 
reached 1501. Horses and Shorthorns, the striking features of 
the former meeting, were prominent attractions of the latter one. 
Not only have the numters increased; new varieties, adapted 
for particular purposes and localities, have been cultivated, 
and were well represented. The old Longhorns have made 
a vigorous effort to regain the position they held a hundred 
years ago as good dairy and general-purpose cattle. Jerseys, 
Sussex, and Norfolk Polled, in their showyard form, may be 
said to be comparatively recent creations. Distinctive breeds of 
sheep, particularly Border Leicesters, Oxfords, Sbropsbires; and 
Hampshire Downs, have been brought to rare perfection. Im¬ 
provements have taken place amongst pigs, notably in Berkshires.. 
In 1855 complaints were made of misstatements as to age, and 
of over-feeding, and the same complaints with truth might still 
be repeated. Amongst all descriptions of stock more uniformity 
of type and general excellence are observed ; fewer faulty or 
exceptional animals are entered, but in all classes a larger pro- 
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portion are over-fed. Horses tave probably undergone less 
change than other animals. Competition is, however, ex¬ 
tended ; classes have been opened for hacks, cobs, and ponies, 
which now constitute great attractions. The heavier draught 
horses are arranged under the threefold division of Agricultural, 
Clydesdale, and Suffolk. Four gentlemen sufficed to judge 9S 
horses in 1855, and concluded their awards before noon. This 
year twelve gentlemen in four divisions adjudicated on 52 classes, 
comprising 470 animals, and two of the divisions did not finish 
their arduous work until 6 p.m. The Showyard arrangements 
have been modernised and improved. The animals are more 
comfortably sheltered and provided for, and not least important, 
the judging during the last twenty years has been done in 
public, to the great pleasure and profit alike of breeders and 
amateurs. The extended proportions and wider teaching of the 
present exhibition may in some degree be estimated by the rela¬ 
tive length of the official Report, which, including the opinions 
of the Judges, was in 1855 included in three pages. 

The present Showyard was well chosen, conveniently near 
the city, occupying 65 acres of the meadows on either side 
of the Galdew, a tributaiy of the Eden. The two portions of 
the Yard were connect^ by two bridges. The levelling, 
draining, and water-supply left nothing to be desired. Shrubs, 
flowers, and ornamental grass-plots added to the amenity of the 
river banks. The arrangements for the comfort of the stock, 
for the judging, and for the convenience of the public, were 
admirably carried out. Not a hitch nor accident occurred 
throughout the Show. As at Kilbum, the weather alone was 
adverse. On the Monday afternoon, while the Judges were 
still busy, a heavy thunder-shower drove every one under shelter 
of the well-stretched canvas roofs, and all work was suspended 
for half-an-hour. Before midday on Tuesday rain again fell 
abundantly; more rain on Wednesday; and still more on 
Thursday, sadly marring the enjoyment of the 50,000 people 
who, undeterred by dripping weather and mud, came on 
Thursday to see the great agricultural fair. Ladies in water¬ 
proofs and strong boots trudged boldly about. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday fears were entertained lest the Caldew, over¬ 
flowing its hanks, might flood the Show-ground. The resources 
of the executive, as at Kilburn, were called into requisition in 
providing ballast, tan, sawdust, and planks to render the road¬ 
ways tolerably passable. Owing to the wet state of the ground 
it was impossible to carry out the programme and have the 
daily parade of horses and cattle. Despite rain, low temperature, 
Siiid wet forage, the health of the stock was particularly good. 

; 'A^fm horses had staring coats and coughed, one or two cattle 
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suffered from indigestion, blit only one animal bad to be 
removed to the hospital; and, thanks to the skilful supervision 
and preventive measures of the veterinary staff, no serious or 
mortal sickness occurred- During the earlier rainy days of the 
week some of the horses only could be brought out. From their 
boxes and stalls they filed—^the prize-winners first, the others in 
order of the Catalogue. They were marshalled into one of the 
judging-rings, a semaphore showing at the stables when 
another detachment was required; whilst without noise and by 
a nod from the Steward in charge, the signalman at another 
semaphore gave the order for entrance into the grand parade- 
ring, around which 5,000 persons were comfortably seated under 
cover. Around both rings and by the side of the connecting 
alley, notwithstanding the unpropitious weather, anxious crowds 
were gathered four to six deep. Animals posed in quiet rest are 
interesting, but in active movement the attractions of “the 
thing of life” are greatly enhanced. When fortunately on 
Friday the rain ceased, the sun shone forth brilliantly, and the 
whole of the horses and a large proportion of the cattle were 
paraded in the great ring, instructive opportunity occurred for 
critical examination, the magnificence and variety of the Show 
were fully realised, and the enthusiastic public testified what 
crowds would have trooped in had the weather during the earlier 
part of the week been more favourable. 

HOESES. 

Horses, alike in number and quali^, formed one of the most 
striking features of the Show. The entries were the largest the 
Society has ever had, with the single exception of last year 
at Kilburn. ALgiicultural horses—subdivided as Agricultural, 
Clydesdale, and Suffolk—mustered 27 classes and 227 entries. 
Some of the prize animals were magnificent specimens of sym¬ 
metry, power, and quality. Clydesdales, conveniently near the 
land of their nativiiy, were not so numerous as might have been 
anticipated, and^ in spite of liberal prizes, fell short of the num¬ 
bers usually forwarded to the Highland and Agricultural Society 
Shows, The 83 entries were, however, not far behind the total 
number of horses exhibited at Carlisle in 1855. Most of the 
classes contained superior animals, and the three practical Judges, 
well conversant with the sort, got through their work promptly 
and satisfactorily. Suffolks, in fewer hands, were a select show, 
comprising many of the best representatives of the breed. 
Several of the classes for Hunters, and especially those con¬ 
taining the youngsters, were admirable. Stallions for getting 
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hacks and ponies, and most of the Hack and Pony classes, were 
particularly good. 

The subjoined vidimus indicates the entries of the diflFerent 
descriptions of horses at Carlisle and at the five previous Shows: 


1 

1 Agricul- 
j tisal. 

Clydesdale. 

Solfolk. 

Tboron^- 
lireds, 
Coaching, 
and Htmters. 

Hacks and 
Ponies. 

Total. 

Carlisle •• .. 

.. i 114 

83 

sa 

138 

104 

469 

Kilbum .. .. 

.. j 221 

82 

77 

152 

181 

713 

Bristol .. .. 

77 

20 

11 

120 

116 

344 

Liveipool 

.. j 142 

45 

27 

60 

92 

366 

Birmlngbam 

.. ! 122 

1 

27 

35 

127 

112 

423 


AGKICUIiTtfRAL H0BS1!S. 

Agricultural horses in some classes were p;oorly represented. 
Competition was particularly restriqted in the divisions devoted 
to the older and three-year-old stallions, and again amongst the 
mares with foals. The prize animals generally reached a high 
standard of merit. Some of the victors at Kilbum and other 
Royal Shows had here to content themselves with subordinate 
places. Many of the classes, however, exhibited too much 
diversity of type. Softness of constitution, roundness of bone, 
short stumpy pasterns, and small weak feet were the frequent 
defects. The registration of pedigrees and the publication of 
the Studbook wiU, however, give prominence to the best and 
stoutest strains of good blood, and help to extend a higher 
standard of excellence. Some of the exhibits were overfed, and 
appeared as if their chief function were aptitude to fatten rather 
than power, endurance, and action. This cultivation of beef 
and fat perpetuates softness and delicacy of constitution—two 
of the most flagrant faults that any horse can have. Early 
forcing has filled the hocks of several well-grown young 
animals and also brought out ring- and side-bones, for which 
several were disqualified. Such hereditary defects should not 
be tolerated in breeding animals, and might be entirely got rid 
of were care taken in the selection of sound parents. In the 
Agricultural classes were placed a good many Scotch-^bred 
horses of Clydesdale character, although not always qualified 
for entry in the Clydesdale Studbook. Superior English mares, 
wifli flieir well-turned, blood-like quarters, crossed with hardy 
Qiflesdafo sires, with stout legs ,an4 foet, produce animals, 
mny of the good queMeis of two rival sorts. 
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Agricultural Stallions, Class 1—four years old and upwards, 
not qualified to compete as Clydesdale or Sufiblk—made a muster 
of four, a great falling-oflF compared with the thirty entered 
in the corresponding class at Kilburn. The Judges had no 
difficulty in giving the first place to the Earl of Ellesmere’s 
“Admiral,” a magnificent bay four-year-old, bred by Mr, J. 
Milner, Treales, Kirkham; sire, “Honest Tom,” dam by 
“British Ensign,” He was first as a yearling at Newcastle; 
first this year at Islington, in a class of 36, and gainer of the 
Champion Cup; first at the Bath and West of England, and 
at the Pomona, winning indeed wherever shown* He stands 
17 hands high, girths 8 feet, has a beautiful head and crest, 
a shapely massive body carried on stout good legs, and moves 
well in all his paces. He tapes 12^ inches round the flat limb 
below the knee. Another year will drop his flank and give 
more second-thigh. “ Young^ Champion,” the thirteen-years- 
old veteran of the Stand Stud Company, made his ninth ap¬ 
pearance, as usual was second, showed immense substance, con¬ 
stitution, and fair action, and seemed to go sounder than at 
some former Royal Meetings. Mr. Lawrence Drew’s “Lord 
Harry,” after his “ Prince of Wales,” second in the same class 
at Kilburn, lacks the ponderous massiveness of his successful 
rivals, but has a good middle, fine action, and wearing legs, 
withal rather short both of bone and hair. Mr. David Riddell’s 
four-^year-old ^^Roseberry,” bred at Merry ton, although first at 
the Highland Society’s Perth Meeting last year, and champion 
at Glasgow, has not the substance of the English horses, whilst 
his appearance is somewhat injured by capped hocks.^ 

Agricultural Stallions (Class 2), three jekrs old, numbering 
28 entries* at Kilburn, were represented by three useful colts. 
Lord Ellesmere was first with “ Samson 4tb,” after the redoubt¬ 
able “ Samson,” from an “ Honest Tom ” mare; a big substantial 
colt already measuring nearly 17 hands, girthing 8 feet, mea¬ 
suring 10| inches below the knee, with good action, his white 
legs unfortunately, however, being rather too staring. He had 
the first prize in his class and the Champion Cup last year at 
Kilburn, and was first at the Lincolnshire^ Yorkshire, Pomona 
International, and other shows. Captain William Hammond 
Betts’ “Strawberry Wonder,” a massive thick sire with great 
bone, and in high condition, beat Mr. Frederick Street’s 
“ Somersham Samson,” third last year in a class of 30 at Kilburn, 
and a promising colt, shown in useful working trim. 

Agricultural Stallions, two years old, not qt^ified to compete 
as Clydesdale or Suffolk (Class 3), included, nevertheless, several 
entries with marked Clydesdale character, and two clever poor 
colts from well-known Qydesdaie studs. Despite several leggy 
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animals and some with weak joints and full hocks, evidently the 
result of over-feeding, the class, which numbered 19 entries, four 
of which were absentees, was generally commended. The Earl of 
Ellesmere had his two beautifuUy-got-np Cambridgeshire-bred 
colts placed first and second. Worsley Wonder,” receiving 
first honours, is a handsome colt promising to develop into a 
grand horse. His stable companion, “Prime Minister,” has 
not stood training, is gummy in his legs, full in his hocks, and 
not very good in his pasterns. A more useful horse is the Stud 
Company’s “Crowland Hero,” after “Gant’s Honest Tom,” 
bred in Lincolnshire, and second at the Islington Cart Horse 
Show, where he was purchased by the Stud Company. Mr. 
Charles Marsters, of Saddle Bow, Norfolk, had a highly com¬ 
mended and also the reserve card for a useful stout Welsh-bred 
dbiestnut, first at the Bath and West of England; and he stood 
well in with another colt of somewhat similar breeding. The 
executors of the late Edward Pease, Darlington, had a highly 
commended card for a smart kindly growing bay with gqod legs 
and feet. 

The class for Agricultural Mares and Foals (No. 15) contained 
only Lord Ellesmere’s handsome pair. “ Damsel,” dapple-brown, 
seven years old, from Lincolnshire, with a good foal by “ British 
Simon,” was first, as she was at Manchester, Worcester, and many 
other Shows. Flora,” brown, seven years old, bred near Bir¬ 
mingham, the premiere mare of the Liverpool Royal, is scarcely 
so big, has shorter quarters, but very good action. With brood 
mares such as these, and five-and-twenty more which during the 
last six years Capt. Heaton, Lord Ellesmere’s indefatigable 
agent, has collected at Worsley, and with such sixes as the 
“Samsons,” “British Wonder,” “Heart of Oak,” “Admiral,” 
“Pride of the Isles,” and “ England’s Glory”—all, with the 
exception of “Heart of Oak” (which was never exhibited), 
famng Royal winners—^this grand stud must make its mark and 
improve the size, power, action, and value of English agricul- 
tmm faors^. Although only exhibited at the Royal and a few 
of the more important county meetings. Lord Ellesmere’s horses 
in six years have received 243 prizes. At the present Show 
16 entries were made and 10 prizes won. 

Mares, four years old and upwards (Class 18), paraded fourteen 
superior animals, more than half of them Clydesdales, and 
occupied the Judges for fully an hour. Eventually first honours 
were awarded to Mr. Thomas H. Miller’s four-year-old “ Princess 
Dagmar,” by “ Honest Tom,” a big wide mare near the ground. 
The Earl of Ellesmere’s six-year-old “ Lady Worsley,” a grand 
stylish animal a little low in the back, was second, whilst third 
honours fell to Mr. James Pickens’ five-year-old “Young 
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Daxling,” whicli is said to have won forty-three first prizes, and 
barring lightness through her heart has all the points of a 
perfect cart-mare. Many Judges would have placed her at the 
head of the class. Next in order of merit stood Mr. Thomas 
H. Miller’s “Black Topsy,” first last year at Kilburn, a 
beautiful level mare but rather wanting in bone. The class 
generally was highly commended, but particularly noteworthy 
were Mr. James Cunningham’s stylish four-year-old “ Evelyn,” 
and Mr. Thomas Atkinson’s powerful five-year-old “ Miss 
Linton.” 

Agricultural Fillies, three years old (Class 19), turned out 
ten tolerable animals over which the Judges deliberated long, 
placing Mr. Edward Holmes’s big massive chestnut first, and* 
Mr. Robert Horsley’s powerful substantial chestnut-roan second 
—both immense three-year-olds, shown in very high condition, 
but wanting alike the style and action of Lord Ellesmere’s 
“Princess Victoria,” which was third, the gaiety of her stable 
companion, “Hebe,” and the wearing legs and usefulness of 
Mr. John Fox’s Clydesdale-looking “Flower,” which had the 
reserve card. 

Agricultural Fillies, two years old (Class 22), notwithstanding 
the proviso “ not qualified to compete as Clydesdale or Sufiblk,” 
made a polyglot collection of thirteen animals, comprising 
English-bred, Clydesdale, and Welsh, and amongst them several 
big promising fillies disfigured by short stumpy fetlocks, and 
fiat bad feet. The “ Rev. Vincent O. Holcroft’s chestnut, 

Empress,” with good body, but rather narrow and leggy, was 
first. Another chestnut styled “Beauty,” from Blaydon^on- 
Tyne, made an indifferent second. The Earl of Ellesmere’s 
useful “ Thistle ” was third. The Duke of Westminster’s well- 
grown “ Lively ” wanted bone and had weak shelly feet. Mr. 
George Street’s pair of growing roans had the bloom rubbed 
off them by a tedious journey from Bedfordshire. 

Agricultural Fillies, one year old (Class 25), apparently with¬ 
out provision as to breed, were another weak lot. Mr, George 
Shadwick’s big somewhat leggy “ Darling ” was first. “ Meta,” 
the property of Mr. Thomas H. Miller, has size and good 
joints, which placed her second; whilst W black stable com¬ 
panion, “ Satanella,” more compact and short in the hind¬ 
quarters, was third. Mr. L. R. Duckworth’s useful growing 
filly, with stout black legs, but rather small feet, remained 
unnoticed. 

Pairs of Agricultural Horses, Mares or Geldings, four years 
old and upwards, not less than 16 hands high, which at Liver¬ 
pool made a grand display, here, as at Eiiburn, produced but 
three entries. The prizes in this and the five subsequent classes 

VOT.. TVT.— s. s. 2 B 
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were liberally oflFered by the Carlisle Local Committee. Mr. 
John Waddell’s well-matched imposing pair of Clydesdale 
mares were first. The seven-year-old "Countess” has been 
a frequent prize-wiimer both in England and Scotland. "Mary 
Grey,” the four-year-old^ was first in her class at Glasgow. 
The Earl of Ellesmere’s strong massive pair were second. The 
other competitors were disqualified on account of side-bones. 

AgricultuTal Geldings, four years old, not less than 16 hands 
high, had only six competitors for three good prizes. A crack 
cart-horse neighbourhood, like that of Carlisle, should have 
produced a larger and better competition. Amongst the lot it 
was difficult to find three sound serviceable animals. Mr. Henry 
Lawson’s " Clyde,” bred at Thirsk, has a good head, carriage, 
and barrel, but is not over stout on his limbs. Mr. William Bell, 
Carlisle, was second with " Prince^” a deep powerful bay, a good 
mover, with a weak neck, and evidently of Clydesdale extrac¬ 
tion. Mr. Edward Charlton’s big yellow bay, with wall eyes 
and short quarters, was third. 

Agricrdtuxal Geldings, three years old (Class 33), made muster 
of three. The fiurst was short in his body, with good quarters; 
the second, with m<ne style, was curby in his hocks. 

Agiicnltural Geldings, two years old (Class 34), brought out 
six competitors. Mr. Geoi^ Armstrong’s first-prize "Tom” 
is a weU-balanoed ,bay, with good back, loins, and legs. Mr. 
Thomas H. Miller’s second-prize has useful limbs and good 
action, but is rather pony-like.. Mr. Thomas Robinson’s third- 
prize is big, but leggy, and does not get his hind-limbs well 
underneath him. 

Agricultural Colts or Geldings (Class 35) made a tolerable 
sbow.of seven. Mr. Charles Marsters’ " Coming Wonder,” bred 
at Welshpool, first at the Norfolk and Oxford Shows, was 
readily chosen as the best, and will make a useful horse, 
although his shouldem will always be upright, and his fetlocks 
short and stumpy. Mr. John Whitehead’s black is leggy, 
pladn and rough in his fetlocks, small in his feet, and not 
so serviceable as the Messrs. Crawford’s reserved number, and 
Mr. Thomas Miller’s bay, which, although in ordinary condi¬ 
tion, has stout, legs and feet. 

The Judges made the subjoined Report:— 

The Judges, in handing in their Eeport to the Society, beg to state that in 
the matter of Agricultural Horses (other than Clydesdales or SufiFolks) 
Classes 1, 2, 3, 15, IS, 19, 22, 25, 31, 32, 33, 34: and 35, were all fairly 
represent^. 

In Class Agricultural StaTlions four years did and upwards —^No. 3 
IS a horse of rare quali^, and it required but Httle consideralaon to place him 
in the first position, being a good mover, with much bone and substance. 

Class 2,—small entry, but of iair iperit. 
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CiiASS 3. Two^ear-old StaUions.’^We bad some horses which, although 
never having been placed in the prize-list, are likely at no distant date to 
attract some attention. 

Ci*ASB 15,. ifares and Fofds, —^Althon^ only two entries, we considered 
them of sof&cient merit to enable ns to award a second prize with the consmit 
of the Steward. 

0iu4^s 18. Mares four years did and upwards, —^We are of opinion that 
^ this was the most superior class which we had to adjudicate upon, and 
that they ate, with few exceptions, very superior animals, and cannot be too 
highly commended. 

Class 19. Thteeryear-dld FiUies, —^These were well represented, 12 com¬ 
peting, including some first-rate animals; two roans, Nos. 135 and 136, 
obtaining first and second prizes, and possessing great power and substance. 

Class 22j Two-year-old Fdlies, —No. 166 is a good-looking full-sized 
filly. 

Class 35. Colts one year old, —Nos. 280 and 276 are two very promising 
animals. 

Thomas Giblestg. 

JOHK LUMSDESr, 

Wm, Wood. 


Clydesdales. 

Clydesdales have extended from their Lanarkshire and Ren¬ 
frewshire home throughout Scotland. They are popular in 
Cumberland and many of the northern English counties. 
Thmr smartness and activity, and special adaptation for one- 
horse carts and pair-^horse ploughing, have led to their use 
for crossing the slower hrerfs of other countries. At prices 
reaching 1000 guineas, stallions havo^been sent to the colonies ^ 
and the United States. Large numbers of geldings and mares 
are purchased by the English railway companies and great 
carriers for their heavy town work. Messrs. Pickford and Co. 
now employ in London alone nearly 1000 Clydesdales, brought 
directly from the North, at prices ranging from 70Z. to lOOZ. 
They find them particularly hardy, lasting, and sound in the 
legs and feet. They stand better than other sorts the bucketiiig 
of hahd town work. In a spring van a pair of those willing 
animals move ofiT cheerfully at four miles an hour, often with 
four tons behind them. They are not readily shaken or lamed, 
although trott^ home, as they often are, with the empty van. 
As with other breeds, Clydesdales of late years have been 
improved in quality. Retaining their well-placed shoulders 
and good carriage they have more size, flatter legs, finer 
feathering of hair, better feet, and less liability to weed and 
grease. Many of lie crack breeders were represented at Carlisle. 
Mr; Lawrence Drew contributed five entries. Mr. John Waddell 
and Mr. David .Riddell each sent eight. 

Clydesdale Stallions of four years old and upwards (Class 4) 
had seven representatives. Far away the best was Mr. David 

2 E 2 
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Riddell’s Darnley,’^ bay, eight years old, bred by Sir W. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., successful in many showyards, but 
placed second last year at Kilbum to Mr. Buchanan’s “ Druid.” 
After a hard season’s serving he showed fully as well as he did 
twelve months ago; has the sound wearing pasterns and feet 
which Clydesdale men so strongly insist on, and is proving 
himself a superior sire. Two of his daughters and one of his- 
sons were at the head of their respective classes. The Judges 
report him to be “ an exceedingly good animal. He moves well, 
has excellent feet, pasterns, and bone, and is altogether a horse 
of first-class Clydesdale character.” The second place was taken 
by Mr- William Moffat’s “ Prince Henry,” the Carlisle district 
horse of this season, smart, but wanting middle and back ribs, 
and short in his quarters, defects which, being only four years 
old, he may somewhat outgrow. Third honours were gainedT 
by Mr. Monat’s “Young Baldie,” which is better ribbed up, but 
has not particularly gc^ quarters, pasterns, or feet. He has 
travelled this year in the Hexham district The other compe¬ 
titors in this class lack the quality which is almost as necessary 
in a high-priced cart-horse as in a nag. 

Clydesdale Stallions three years old (Class 5) were not 
largely or remarkably represented. Clydei^ales at this age are 
apt to look le^y, and have scarcely begun to furnish. Mr- 
Andrew Montgomery was first with “ Prince Imperial,” second 
at Kilbum, and first at the Dumfries Union Show, a level 
smart colt, with good feather, but rather flat feet. Messrs. 
Crawford’s second-prize “Silver” is a useful colt, rather light 
in bone. 

In the next class (No. 6), for two-year-olds, Mr. Andrew' 
Montgomery was again in front this time with “ The Macgiegor,”^ 
after “ Damley,” with capital legs and feet, a little plain about 
bis head, but first at Ayr and Glasgow, where he won the cup 
a handsome colt, of great quality, style, and promise. The 
promising well-bred entries of Messrs. Andrew MacDowall, 
David Riddell, and William Miller were ranged in the order 
mentioned. 

Clydesdale Colts or Geldings one year old (Class 36) made 
a procession of 14 useful youngsters. Selection was first made 
of Mr. John Waddell’s big strong yearling, with capital knees 
and hocks, but a trifle thin in his neck, and upright in his 
shoulders and hocks. Next in merit came Mr. James MacQueen’s 
“Robin Hood,” with particularly good head, legs, and feet. 
Mr. Jo^ M. Martin’s stylish bay was third. Mr. David Riddell’s 
first-prize yearling at Glasgow and Dumbarton had been ailing, 
and had lost its hair, but received a commendation. The Hon. 
G. Waldegrave-Leslie and Mr. Andrew Montgomery also had 
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x^ommendatioxis for big growing yearlings. Mr. Drew^s pair 
were scarcely up to showing condition. Two colts, which 
otherwise might have been distinguished, were unfortunately 
lame. 

Clydesdale Mares and Foals (Class 16) sent only four out of 
the seven entries, and were headed by Mr. David Riddell’s 
three-year-old improving mare by Darnley.” Mr. Robert 
Fredrick’s seven-year-old, “Young Mary,” came next, with 
great substance, length, and carrying herself well. Mr. James 
Beattie’s iive-year-old neat compact “ Rosy ” stood third, 
while her stable companion, “ Duchess,” gained the reserve card. 

Three-year-old Fillies (Class 20) mustered a useful lot of half- 
•a-score. Mr, John Waddell’s “Louisa,” after “Darnley,” was 
first, and, although a little light in her bone, was probably the 
best Clydesdale mare at Carlisle. A worthy competitor for 
the second place was Mr. McDowall’s “ May Belle,” with such 
shoulders, back, and loin as are seldom seen in a three-year-old* 
Mr. R. Loder’s “Darling 3rd,” bred in Kirkcudbright, is a 
strong, lengthy growing mare. Mr. James Beattie’s reserve 
filly, with many good points, has a washy bay colour and some¬ 
what upright hocks. The Prince of Wales’ big growing mare, 
bred by Mr. Lawrence Drhw, and presented to His Royal 
Highness two years ago, although first in her class at Kilbum, 
Ijere dropped down amongst the unnoticed crowd. 

Two-year-old Fillies (Class 23) were still more numerous and 
meritorious. Ten of sixteen entries put in an appearance; 
Mr. Robert Murdoch’s bay “ Princess” was the first choice—a 
shapely fiHy, with length and substance, fla.t wearing legs, and 
nice feather, her white stockings rather detracting from her 
beauty. Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart’s second-prize filly, 
bought last year at a high figure from Mr. J. Ross, has size 
and quality, moves well, but drops a little in her back. Lord 
Arthur Cecil, who also contributed several capital Clydesdales in 
other classes, was here third, with a light bay, of good character 
and great promise. 

Yearling Fillies (Class 26), numbering 13, were also parti¬ 
cularly good. Mr* James Beattie’s brown “Duchess” has 
style, but scarcely so much bone as the second winner, Sir 
Michael R. Shaw Stewart’s Leonora,” specially remarkable 
for size, strength, and good action. 

The full and critical Report of the Judges is appended 

Clydesdales were not so numerously represented as we had hoped to see 
them, but the prize animals are good types of the breed. The drst-prize 
Aged BtoMim is an exceedingly good animal He moves well, has excellent 
feet, pasterns, and bone, and is altogether a horse of firstrclass Clydesdale 
character. The remainder of the class are much inferior to him. 
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Tlie Three-year-old Stallions were a fair class, the first- and second-prize 
horses heing Teiy good animals. 

The Tiro^ear-old Colts were a large and good class, and the same remarks 
apply to the first- and second-prize horses in this class as in the preceding 
one. 

The Ymrlmg Colts were a large class, and the prize animals are fair speci¬ 
mens of the breed. One of the best in the class was tmfortnnately lame. 

Brood Mares were not ntimeronsly represented. The first-prize mare being 
only three years old appeared small, but she promises to grow into a very 
handsome mare. She moves well, and has good feet, pasterns, and bone. 
The second-prize mare is a hig roomy animal, poss^sing tme Clydesdale 
character, hut is a little deficient about her fore-feet. 

The Threeryeav-dld Mares were a fair good class as a whole, the first-prize 
mare being particularly good; the second- and third-prize mares are adso very 
good. 

The Two-ymr<Jd JVSies were an exceedingly good class, the first-prize mare 
being, perhaps, as true a specimen of the Clydesdale breed as was in the Show- 
yard. 

The Ymtling BiUm were also a very good class; the first, second, and 
^mmended fillies are very superior. 

, Dtocax McFablaxe. 

A. Mitchell. 

1 Ahdsew Balston. 


SUFFOLKS. 

' the Eastern counties Suffolks inaintain their 

|n^ige, are jpmed as useful plough-horses, and attest, in 
unifomitj of appearance and colour, the pains bestowed in 
their breeding. Recording their descent, as is now done in a 
special Studbook, will further ensure cultivation of the best 
strains and permanence of type. Twenty-nine animals were 
entered in sis classes. 

Four-year-old Stallions (Qass 7) were beaded by Mr. Richard 
Garrett’s “ Cupbearer 3rd,” a wonderful topped horse, carrying 
himself admirably, and winner not only at many local com¬ 
petitions, but also at three previous Royal Shows. Mr. Horace 
Wolton’s Royalty,” long, showy, but wanting in second thighs, 
Anti small in his hocks, was second. Mr. Richard Garrett’s 
hSmdsome dark chestnut Crown Prince ” was third. Three- 
yeaiKild Stallions (Class 8) testified to the condition in which 
Stlffolk men can bring horses into the ring. Mr. Samuel 
Wolton^s Chieftain” is a fine growing colt, rather upright in 
his shoulders. Mr. Richard Garrett’s more compact “Zulu” 
made a good second. Two-year-old Stallions (Class 11) were 
marvels of early development and good feeding. Mr. Horace 
Wolton and Mr. William Wilson took the honours. Suflbik 
Mares and Foals (Class 17) were deservedly commended. 
The Duke of Hamilton’s “Bright Diamond,” the prize mare 
of last year, only reached the thirf place; her stable com¬ 
panion, “Belle of the Ball,” a more level, stylish mare, with a 
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promising foal, being first, and Mr. Horace Wolton’s “ Empress 
of Paris” second. SufiFolk Fillies three jears old (Class 21) 
contained several of the Kilbum prize-winners. ]VIr. Samuel 
Toller, of Letheringham Lodge, had the first and second prizes, 
and Mr. R. £. Lofft was highlj commended, and had the reserve 
ticket. Mr. Samuel Toller contributed the three two-year-old 
fillies which made up Class 24. They were shown in very high 
condition, but appeared top-heavy, with weak sickle hams, while 
the second-prize filly had also calf-knees. 

The Judges reported as follows:— 

In Ci*ASSES 7,8,9, 17, 21 and 24 we had a veiy good representation of 
the Suffolks, 30 entries in all, with few absentees. 

In the class of Stallions over fmxr years o?d, we were so far impressed with 
the merits of three of the competing animals that we considered it due to the 
exhibitors that a third prize should be awarded, although, according to our 
instructions, this was not to be forthcoming unless more than four animals 
competed; but on repesenting our views to the Steward he most willingly 
agreed to our proposition, and we were consequently enabled to award a 
third prize in this deserving class. The first prize went to Mr. Garrett’s 
“ Cupbearer Srd,” a well-known horse in the prize-ring; the second prize to 
Mr. wolton’s Eoyalty ” a winner of many prizes at previous Royal Shows; 
and the third to another of Mr. Garrett’s horses, “Chown Prince,” of the 
** Cupbearer ” strain, a hardy wear-and-tear animal. In the class of Younger 
Btdll^s (three years old) we had little difiiculty in placing Mr. Wolton’s 
‘^Chieftain” first (a grand animal), and Mr. Garrett’s “Zulu” second, both of 
the “ Cupbearer ’’strain. The Two-year-old Glass (f Suffolk StalUom brought 
a very Mr lot of colts before us. The first prize went to Mr. Wdl^n’s 
«Oriental,’* and the second to Mr. Wilson’s “ Vanguard,” and Mr. Lofft’s 
** Jove ” cabtained the reserve number. 

The classes of Buffedh Mates and FUlies^ 17,21, and 24, for uniformity of 
character and colour, were a marked contr^ to the corresponding chases 
of the Agricultural breed, and ocmsequcntly occupied much less tizne. The 
Duke of Hamilton and the Messrs. Toller were well to the fore with some 
very fine animals that looked quite ^ual to ]p:petuating the best qualities 
of the breed, and thus doing good service to their owners and the country. 

Thomas Gibzjkg. 

Joust Lumsubh. 

Wm. Wood. 

Thoroughbred Staujoks ato Haters. 

Thoroughbred stallions suitable for getting hunters, as is 
too frequently the case at such exhibitions, are disappointing. 
Neither the of Royal honours, nor the prizes, even when 
they were larger than now, suflSce to bring out the stout, shapely, 
sound sires which can be confidently used for getting hunters or 
coach-horses. Risks of cold or accident after a week’s camping- 
out must always restrict this competition. To the breeding of 
many of the exhibits no exception can be taken; in many 
pedigrees appear the names of horses that have had a high 
reputation on the Turf. To no other source, excepting the 
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thoroughbred, can the breeder resort for endurance essential for 
all fast work. But he demands also stoutness and soundness. 
Speed at an early age, the great racing desideratum, is difficult 
to conjoin with the stoutness necessary in the sire of hunters 
and coach-horses. Somewhat undersized, quickly maturing 
thoroughbreds, able to stand early training, and at two and three 
years old earning money and reputation, are perhaps naturally 
preferred by most Turf men. Such delicate daisy-cutting tits, 
unable to carry 12 much less 15 stone across country, are un¬ 
suited to produce valuable weight-carriers, with well-laid 
shoulders, stout fore-legs, and ample chest capacity. The limbs, 
besides being slender, are sometimes also unsound. Hereditary 
defects, which are reproduced and mar the usefulness of the 
progeny, are also frequent. With the difficulty of getting 
suitable sires no wonder that the percentage of weeds and 
misfits is provokingly large, that breeding light-legged horses 
is pronounced a lottery, with more blanks than prizes, and that 
Biritish horsey-fanciers turn their attention to the breeding of 
cart-horses. 

Three prizes, amounting to 85Z., attracted seven entries for 
Class 10, six of them chestnuts. Decidedly the best was “Meteor,” 
seven years old, shown by the Stand Stud Company, Whitefield, 
Manchester, bred fay Sir George Cholmley, Bart.—a smart 
compact horse, with fair action, but rather deficient in sub¬ 
stance. Of much the same stamp is Mr. H. F. Clare Vyner^s 
second-prize horse, “Due de Beaufort,” bred by Count de 
Lagrange, eleven years old, a gentlemanly looking chestnut, first 
last year in this class at Kilburn, still disfigured by the 
Hampton Court throat, whilst string-halt in both hind-legs 
becomes more unpleasantly conspicuous. Possessing such a 
senous hereditary fault, no animal, however otherwise meri¬ 
torious, should receive Royal honours. 

Desirous to maintain the reputation of the county for stout 
serviceable hunters and coach-horses, the members of the 
Cumberland Hunt liberally ofiered (Class 11) 100 guineas for the 
Thoroughbred Stalhon which shall remain in the county during 
the se^n of 1881, and serve half-bred mares at a fee not 
exceeding 32. 3s. The prize evoked seven entries, but none 
were particularly good. Several that had substance lacked 
quality. Some with fair style were deficient in timber. Not 
one had the well-placed shoulders, the stout fore-legs, and the 
action so essential in a good nag. After a patient balancing 
oi merits and demerits, and disqualifying one otherwise useful 
animal on account of hereditary unsoundness, the Judges gave 
the award to Mr. William Taylor Sharpe’s “Merry Sunshine” 
bay, ten years old, bred by Mr. Merry, of-Russley Park, sired 
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by Thormanby,” a nice topped horse, but upright in his 
shoulders, and weak in his ibre-legs. The reserve card was 
handed to Mr. Armstrong’s Westerhall,” by Laughing 
Stock ”—a horse with fair quality, better shoulders, and stouter 
limbs. Mr. John Jackson’s ‘‘Bondsman,*’ bred by the Duke of 
Newcastle, although somewhat plain, has size and strength, in 
spite of rather upright shoulders, carries himself well, and 
looked like getting useful carriage-horses. 

Hunter Mare and Foal, Class 27, contained nothing striking. 
Mr. C. H. Hart’s ten-year-old “Achievement,” stated to he 
sired by “ Knowsley,” dam by “ Laughing Stock,” was entered 
“ breeder unknown.” She was placed first; she has plenty of 
length and strength, upright rather lumpy shoulders, and by her 
side was a fine promising foal by “Murillo.” Mr. Thomas 
Dixon’s second-prize moves well. Mrs. Humble’s five-year-old, 
placed third, has the best quarters and hocks of the lot. 

Hunter Mare or Gelding up to 15 stone, five years old and 
upwards (Class 37), with three prizes, together worth 50?., 
evoked thirteen entries, but, excepting the prize-winners, con¬ 
tained nothing noteworthy. Between the relative merits of the 
two handsome weight-carriers, so well known in many prize 
arenas, the Judges anxiously deliberated. The perfect manners, 
easy paces, and good looks of Mr. C. W. Wilson’s “ Rossington ” 
procured him the coveted red ribbon. Many gtod hunting-men 
preferred, however, the better head, more sloping should^ and 
corky action of Mr. W. Wakefield’s “The Bankar,” first 
at Taunton, at Islington, in 1875, and now returned to the 
possession of his breeder. Mr. John C. Strak^’s chestnut 
seven-year-old “ Gambler,” pla«^ third, has immense substance 
and power, but like many of his class rather wants quality. 

Hunter Mare or Gelding, Qass 38, up to 12 stone, five 
years old and upwards, produced one of the most perfect hunters 
at Carlisle. This admirable animal, Old Boy,” black, ten 
years old, the property of Mr. John Blencowe Cookson, is 
shapely and smart, with a beautiful head gracefully carried, 
^ort stout legs, and possessing great liberty of action. Amidst 
the heavy ground, or in rounding the ends of the oval, no other 
horse went so strongly or picked up his feet so cleverly. Like 
many another good one his brewer is unknown, but it is 
stat^ that he is got by “ Champagne.” Beside him his com¬ 
petitors appeared to some disadvantage. The welLbred mare by 
“Laughing Stock,” placed second, had long raking quarters, 
but was short in her neck, and did not walk well. The third 
prize, another black, is stout, more of a wheeler than a hunter, 
and labours in his gallop. Several other useful horses were 
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sent in from the neighbourhood, but although doubtless good 
performers in the field, were generally deficient in quality. 

Hunter Mare or Gelding, four years old, Class 39, marshalled 
a score, not half of them having the qualifications of hunters, 
one-fourth being coach-horses, whilst four or five might have 
fittingly figured as park-hacks. Several of the well-bred ones 
were weeds. Most of the stoutest wanted quality. Rightly 
placed shoulders, as usual, were difficult to find. Two musically 
trumpeted their coming. The choice fell on “ Flower Girl,” a 
wiry wearing chestnut, rather mean about her neck, carrying 
her saddle too forward, but a fine mover. Mr. Teasdale H* 
Hutchinson, almost equally distinguished as an exhibitor of 
hunters, Shorthorns, and Leicester sheep, was second with a sub¬ 
stantial black gelding with good action. Third honours fell to 
the “Mystery," bred in Clonmd, second last year at Kilbum, 
a very good easy goer, on which a 13-stone man might enjoy a 
good day’s sport. 

Hunter Mare or Gelding, Class 40, mustered twenty, pro¬ 
mising hunters, with more levelness and quality than di^ 
tingniidied the older horses. First in order came the falack- 
bro^wn “May Fly,” of well-balanced proportions, up to a 
heavy weight, of nice quality, somewhat disfigured by a kick 
on the hock. Next was placed “^Eolus,” of rare style and 
quality; “Julicg^” made a good third, but is rather taken in 
below the knee. Mr. Thomas Robson’s “ Cyprian" is a big 
colt, near the ground, likely to become a very valuable hunter. 
“Jim," belonging to Mrs. Maiy Ann Bell, who won six first 
prmes in the Hunting and Hackney classes, unfortunately had 
cold, was out of sorts, and had to put up with a commendation 
card—an honour also accorded to several others. 

Hunter Mare or Gelding, two years old, Class 41. Descend¬ 
ing in age the classes improved. Observation, careful selection^ 
and the use of well-bred sires, it is to be hoped, more distinctly 
fomularise the conditions of success, and somewhat reduce the 
elemei^ts of uncertainty. Amongst the juveniles there was more 
happy combination of substance and quality. The pick of this 
good class was “ Clarion,” bred by Mr. John C. Toppin, a big 
slashing colt, with great knees and hocks, and a grand stride. 
Mr. Thomas Dixon’s well-bred filly has not the substance of 
“ Clarion,” nor of the third winner, Mr. Richard Hawkridge’s 
promising black gelding. 

Class Hunter Mare, Colt, or Gelding, one year old, was 
generally commended by the Judges, and produced Mr. 
Thomas H. Foden’s first-prize chestnut colt, sired by Due De 
Beaufort— b, grand stylish yearling, with wonderful quarters^ 
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Mr. John Wilson Hodgson^s more blood-like “Rose of Athol/’ 
and Mrs. Mary Ann Bell’s highly commended chestnut, with 
half-a-dozen other promising juveniles. 

The Judges presented the following critical Report of 
Thoroughbr^ Sires and Hunters:— 

Class 10. —^Yeiy moderate. The first animal being the only one of any 
great merit. 

Class 11.—Again very moderate, the finest being disqualified by the 
veterinary surgeon for lameness, and the prize horse being decidedly more 
adapted for getting coach-horses than hunters. 

Class 27.—^This 'was a fair class, but very small in number. The two 
first-prize mares were of considerable merit. 

Class 37.—This was very small in numbers. The Judges regretted that 
there were no younger horses of sufficient merit to beat the old prize-winners. 
Too much attention to size alone appears to have been paid by breeders, 
■without sufficient attention to quality. 

Class 38.—^This was a moderate class, with the exception of the fiist-piize- 
winner, who was a very first-class animal. 

Class 39.—^This was a moderate class, and again, although the animals 
were well grown, the Judges have to remark on a great want of qualify. 

Class was a good one; the winners being good animals, possessing 
plenty of power, but being rather deficient in quality. 

Glass 41 was very good, the animals being well-grown and showing con¬ 
siderable quality ; the first- and second-prize-winners, particularly, being of 
great promise.’ 

Class 42 was first-rate, the yearlings being very well grown, and of excellent 
quality. The first-prize-winner was an almost perfect animal of his age., 
The Judges commended the whole class. 

Eobbbt Abkwbight'. 

J. H, Edwabds Hbatucope* 

Eobebx Geo. F. Howabd, 

CoACHIEQ-HwaES. 

Very little system is adopted iu tbe breeding of coacb-horses. 
They are usually chance productions, often appearing where 
hunters are the breeder’s object. The best are the progeny of 
thoroughbred stallions put to cles^-limbed active cart-mares^ 
or to the better class of animals known as pole-vanners. Useful 
smaller cobby horses, under 15J bands, are often the produce 
of good Norfolk trotters. The supply of handsome good-step¬ 
ping coach-horses over 16 hands has Ipng lagged &r behind 
the demand. Dealem and job-masters cannot find in Rngland 
or Ireland the animals they reqt^, have had to ransack Hungary 
and Russia, and now discover in America a fair field.for good stud¬ 
horses, five and six years old. Scattered throughout boSr Canada 
and the States are to he found big fine hors^, with shape, action, 
breeding, and good legs and feet, procurable for about iOt ; cost¬ 
ing, however, Silly 25/. more for transport thence to this country, 
and then leqmring careful breaking and management before they 
get used to English work and feeding. The coaching-horses at 
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Carlisle did not furnish much instruction, unless it be in what 
to avoid. The Judges remarked that “ from the animals brought 
before them,” they conclude that the country round Carlisle is 
not a coach-horse-breeding district.” 

Stallions suitable for getting Coach-horses had a class to 
themselves (No. 12). Such a class, I believe, is, however, super¬ 
fluous. The distinction between coach-horses and hunters has 
been considerably narrowed. Breeding and quality are as 
essential in the one as in the other. There is no demand now 
for big cumbrous carriage-horses of the old Cleveland bay type of 
forty years ago. Good roads, lighter vehicles, and the accelerated 
pace of travelling, call for smarter and better-bred carriage-horses, 
many of which would carry a man well across country. The 
Royal Agricultural Society are unwise to recognise coaching 
sires other than thoroughbred. Half-bred or chance-bred sires 
only lead to uncertainty and disappointment; they lack the 
power of reproducing a fixed type. None of the fiive coaching 
stallions at Carlisle reached a high standard. The Stand Stud 
Company own the first- and second-prize bays, both bred in 
Torlmhire, exhibiting much Cleveland character, but deficient 
in action. The first, a shapely three-year-old, has a good body 
and carria^ ; the second is slack in his back; Mr. Christopher 
Wilson’s bay three^year-old has a better middle piece and truer 
action, but is plain about the setting-on of his head. 

Coaching Mares and Foals (Class 28) commanded three useful 
entries, showing a good deal of Cleveland character, and likely 
with suitable thoroughbreds to produce superior carriage-horses. 
The first-prize rather lacks style, and is not very good in her 
hocks. The second mare has more substance. The third, 
shorter on the leg, has better back and loins than either of 
her compeers. 

The Judges report as follows:— 

The Stallions sw&taMefor getting Ooach-Eorses (Class 12) were an indifferent 
and wanting in one very essential point for a good coach-horse, viz. action. 

In the Ciaas for Coaching Mares and Foals (No. 28) there were two very 
useful maxsB shown, the winner haOing from Yorkshire, and being very much 
of the old CJkveland type. 

The Coding Mares and Geldings^ four years old and upwards, were 
a very mixed class, the first- and second-prize animals being of a useful 
stamp, but many of the exhibits were of a noadescript kind. 

Of the youn^r classes of Coaching-horses we cannot say much. The 
winner in the Threer^ear-dd Class was a useful colt, and went well; the 
remaining entries being made up of animals which might many of them have 
appeared in the Hunter classes, with much more chance of success. 

“^rom .the animals brought before us we should say that the country round 
Carlisle is not a coach-horse-breeding district. 

John B. Booth. 

Bobbsbt CnAEK* 
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Hacoteys and Ponies. 

Excepting in Norfolk and a few widely scattered districts^ 
little pains are taken in the breeding of hackneys and ponies. 
If of the right stamp, no class of horses, however, pay better.. 
Three figures are readily given for an ordinary riding hack, 
and a well-matched driving pair, suitable for the park, will 
bring 300Z. Most parts of the country have a fair proportion of 
useful, stout, undersized mares, which could scarcely fail to* 
produce valuable little horses, if put to hackneys of the type of 
Mr. John B. Barrow’s “Young Perfection,” or Mr. Christopher 
Wilson’s “ George 1st,” or “ Little Wonder.” It is a matter of 
regret that the death of Mr. Wilson, senior, necessitates the 
dispersion of the High Park Stud, collected during the last ten 
years with such enterprise and judgment, and becoming increas¬ 
ingly valuable, as the good points of the little horses are fixed 
by careful breeding. In the successful management of hia 
multurnrin-varvo sort, Mr. Wilson has depended upon well- 
selected Norfolk trotters. Excepting amongst the old Shales, 
strains it is, he believed, difficult to get true trotting action, and 
still more difficult to secure its transmission. His “ George 1st ” 
has given all he could wish in carriage and action. Other suc- 
cessM breeders of hacks and cobs prefer, however, occasionallj 
to resort to a stout short-legged thoroughbred. 

Stallions suitable for getting Hackneys, above 14 hands 2 inches^ 
and not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches (Class 13), were a capital 
muster. As at other recent Royal Shows, they exhibited con¬ 
siderable uniformity of type. The b^t came firom famuliar 
Norfolk trotting strains. They had a happy combination of 
substance, quality, and all-round action—essentials prominently 
illustrated in Mr. John Burton Barrows’ “ Young Perfection,*’ 
six years old, bred by Mr. Utting, Melton Parva, Norwich, one 
of the most perfect horses at Carlisle, exhibited in beautiful con* 
dition and training. Daily he brought thunders of applause from 
delighted thousands, who around the ring admired his arched 
crest, proud mien, and true level action; and roared with laughter 
as, in symmetrical pedal unison, the “ Young Perfection ” and hi& 
agile comic attendant went gaily round the ring. Again and 
again applause saluted “ Joe,” as with prancing springing stride 
he started off, keeping pace and time with his favourite. Mr. C.. 
Wilson had the ^cond honours with a stylish bay, wanting,, 
however, the substance of his rival. A very good, stout, straight 
chestnut, the property of the Stand Stud Company, made a, 
capital third. The reserve number was a chestnut three-yeai>oId, 
of good promise, belonging to Mr. William Featherby. One of 
the outsiders in this class was sold early in the week for 250Z. 
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Pony Stallions, above 13 hands 2 inches, and not exceeding 
14 hands 2 inches (Class 14), made a capital parade of a dozen, 
with five entries from Mr. Christopher Wilson, who made a 
sweep of the three prizes, reserve number and all, as he did last 
year in the corresponding class at Kilbura. Little Wonder,” 
well worthy of the name, was agadm at the head of the list. He 
is the very type of a perfect hack, has wonderful hock action, so^ 
difficult to secure in bigger horses, and at every stride seems 
to place his hind-feet 15 inches in advance of thO fore-feet, 
getting gaily over the ground^ and proudly shown by his stalwart 
attendant, whose long swinging pace carries him along by the 
side of his charge easily at twelve miles an hour. These little 
horses are in admirable training, stand as proudly as peacocks, 
arch thmr^nciclEs-or extend themselves to order. They have great 
strength^ in proportion to their inches, capital legs and feet, and 
rare quality action. After culling Mr. Wilson’s prize lot 
several.^ good'ones Still remained; Mr. Elliot, of Aspatria, had a 
ten-year-old imported chestnut Arab, with the best shoulders I 
ever saw on au animal of this old breed, with good action, and 
legs likestedl. Mr. W. Sawer, of Keswick, had a strong Fells 
and Bfr. Tom Stephenson, of Barmston, a smaller nseful 
pony,- with good back and loins. In this and some other classes 
the nudges wisely directed attention to faulty shoeing. The crust 
is sometimes cut senselessly away, the heels unduly lowered, 
the soft frog ruthlessly slashed, and even the bars opened with 
the drawing-knife, and the crust freely rasped—^malpractices 
which greatly reduce the strength of the feet, and notably 
increase lameness. 

Hackney Mares and Foals (Class 29) were a very good lot of 
eight. ** Maid-of-AlI-Work,” shown by Mr. Charles Lancaster, 
although rather lacking style, was deservedly preferred on 
account of 'her useful wiring legs and good all-round action. 
Mr. R. Martin’s ‘‘Lady Mary,” which was second, Mr. T. H. 
Miil^s smart ‘‘Arab,” which was third, and the highly-com¬ 
mended Mabel Grey ”—were Ml of quality; but rather wanting 
in substance. Mr: C. Wilsotfs “Little Wonder,” well shown, 
bad the reserve cSard. -Pony Mares and Foals (Class 30), three 
of the six entered by Mr. Christopher Wilson, made a capital 
parade. “ Miss Constance,” very smart and stylish, a miniature 
little hunter, and first last year at Kilburn, bad the same position 
hesre; Mr. Wilson’s “Dolly” was third, and between the pair 
was placed Mr. William Trotter’s bay “ Lucy,” a thick, strong, 
beautiful mover, with a very nice foal. 

“Lady Walton,” who has lately gained a world-wide feputa- 
one of the most shapely hacks and finest movers in 
EugiaM,«eclipsed easily Her single competitor, in Class 46^fof 
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Mare or Gelding ezceeding 15 hands and np to not less than 
15 stone. At the Islington Show of 1879, Mr. C, Wilson shrewdly 
perceived the taking qualities of this mare; purchased her from 
her breeder, Mr. Stiraker, of Walton, Yorkshire, for 250 guineas; 
put her into somewhat better form and training, and she has 
since been facile princeps wherever shown, and has earned in 
twelve months money prizes whicL have paid for her twice over. 

Of equal merit as a hack, and first in the class (47) for Mare 
or Gelding, exceeding 15 hands, and up to not less than 12 stone, 
was Mr. C. Wilson’s bay gelding “ Sunbeam,” with the contour 
and grace of a thoroughbred, and the shoulder, knee action, and 
manners of a perfect hack. Second in this good class came 
Mr. Wilson’s ‘^Silver Tail,” roan, seven years old, very stylish 
and smart, but with less hone than many of her compeers. The 
breeder’s name, as also that of Sunbeam^” is unknown. In this 
class, amongst a goodly number of useful local entries, were two 
stout hardy hacks, after the famous old Laughing-Stock,” who 
has been a long-lived example of the value of a well-br^ sire, 
and of the capability of such a horse, with mares of suitable 
stamp, for getting hunters, coach-horses, and hacks. 

In Class .4$, for Mare or Gelding, above 14 and not exceeding 
15 h^ds, and up to 15 stone, Mr. C. Wilson, who in some 
of these classes appears to have scared off competitors, secui;zed> 
the red ribbon for Charles 3rd,” a raking fiye-year-old that 
showed well with head and tail up; he moves grandly^ looks at 
present rather more fitted for harness^ than saddle^ mad is 
after that good Yorkshire sire Denmark.” The only other 
competitor in the class was Mrl Cargill’s stotit brc>wn gelding 
from Langholm. . 

Class 49, Hackney Mare or Gelding, aoove 14 and not ear" 
ceeding 15 hands, and up to 12 stone, eontained a finst^rate lot 
of twenty, characterised by the Judges as *Hhe best they had 
before them.” Mr. John Robinson’s four-yeaiK>ld chestnut 
" Water Lily,” illustrating a happy combinalion of substance and 

J uality^ is a stylish good mover, and was deservedly first. Mr. 
\ C. Matthews’s smart Driffield cob was second; Mr. Boulton’s 
chestout stout weight-carrier was third, but did not show so 
much action; Mr. C. Wilson’s Rod-in-pickle ” had to rest 
content with the reserve card. With almost any one of the 
score a horseman might well have been content. 

Ponies (Class 50) above 13 and not exceeding 14 hands, were 
a good muster of twenty, with many smart useful animals, the 
best the model of a litde hunter, ** Novelty,” a brown gelding, 
seven years old, the property of Mr. William Foster, of Grove 
Villas, Pontefract—a good judge and most successful exhibitor. 
Novelty ” is believ^ to be got by Lord Calthorpe’s Don 
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Carlos/’ out of a little thorouglibred mare. He has beautiful 
shoulders, good legs and feet, and was one of the best all-round 
go^rs at Carlisle. He has taken upwards of fifty first prizes^ 
and his owner is said to have last year refused 250/. for him. 
Mr. John Robinson’s thick compact “Lord Silvertail” was 
second, and Mr. C. Wilson’s stout ‘‘ Little Jack,” third. 

Two classes (51 and 52) of Smaller Ponies, for which the* 
prizes were handsomely provided by the Carlisle Committee, 
attracted fifteen entries, contained some very useful little animals, 
and were very popular with the public. Mr. Foster, of Grove 
Villas, Pontefract, had again first honours in both classes with 
his model little victors in many a well-contested arena. Mr. C. 
Wilson’s “ Multum in Parvo,” about eleven hands, created much 
amusement by carrying briskly at a hand-gallop round the great 
parade-ring, amidst heavy mud, a six-foot Cumbrian, who 
weighed 15 stone. 

The Judges made the following critical Report of the Hack¬ 
ney and Pony Classes:—^ 

Maokney StaUums^ over Hi hands, not exckding (Class 13), were a usefal 
lot, hut the jfeet of several were in veiy defective condition owing to bad 
fh^lng;, whilst in the Brood Mare Class (Ko. 29) were three or four mares 
lAdch, would have done credit to any showyard. 

/ the chief classes for Biding Backneys^ exceeding 15 bands and up to 
15 stone, and not exceeding 15 hands and up to the same weight, the entries 
were small, only two exhibits appearing in each class; hut probably the fame 
of Mr, Christopher Wilson’s celebrated mare “ Lady Walton,” and his ‘‘ Charles. 
Srd,” which were the winners in their respective classes, deterred other people 
from entering. 

The class for Mackneys, 14 to 16 hands and up to 12 stone (No. 49),. 
brought out 20 entries, and was the best class we h^ before us, many of the 
exhibits being very superior animals and very fine goers; and the class for 
JSdckneys^ above 15 hands (No. 47), was also a very creditable cue. 

The Ponies were on the whole very good, many of them being very superior. 
And iu the dass for Bony Stallions ^o. 14) we were surprised, after giving 
our awards, to find that the first, second, and third prize ponies, and also 
the reserve No., all belonged to the same owner, Mr. Christopher Wilson. 

The Riding Ponies^ above 13 and not exceedii^ 14 hands (Class 50), were a 
strong class, numbering 25 entries; the prize animals would take a great deal 
of beating in any diowyard, and Mr. Forster and Mr. J. Robinson are the most 
fortunate exhibitors. 

JoHET B. Booth. 

Robert Clark. 

George Higgiks. 

CATTLE. 

British cattle-breeders are evidently fond of variety. They 
are averse to have the living machine which yields dairy produce 
and beef cast in one or two Procrustian moulds. They multiply 
and cultivate new varieties, regarded as specially fittrf for par¬ 
ticular use, situation, or style of management. Purity of breed 
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is jealously maintained ; fixity of type is confirmed by in-nnd- 
in and by line-breeding; distinctiveness is further secured by 
chronicling in special Herdbooks the pedigree of the best animals. 
Within the narrow area of these Islands there are about twenty 
different breeds, all, excepting Highland and Welsh, the semi- 
feral Chiilingham, and the sheeted Somersets, having been well 
represented at Carlisle. Shorthorns, Herefords, and Devons 
were as good, more uniform, probably better than at any former 
Show. Channel Islanders, considering the Northern locale of 
the Exhibition, were unexpectedly numerous, and of superior 
merit Ayrshires, restricted in number, nevertheless illustrated 
well the profitable features of the Northern milking breed. 
Sussex, Scotch and English Polled, attaining more than a local 
celebrity, were excellent. Numbers as well as merit were well 
maintained. The Carlisle cattle entries in 1855 were 172; 
those of 1880 were 432. The Kilbum International entries were 
^30; those of Bristol 442; those of Liverpool 372; and those 
of Birmingham 465. 

Following the order of the Catalogue, I shall endeavour to give 
a brief description of the Cattle Classes, and of some of the more 
striking of the prize-winners. 

Shobthobns. 

Shorthorns maintained their usual high position alike for 
numbers and merit., The Judges, Messrs. H. W. Beauford, 
J. W. Cruickshank, and A. Metodfe, reported,.“that the Show, 
both of male and female classes, was considerably above average. 
The female classes were exceptionally ; probably in the 
aggregate no better Shorthorns were ever e&bited at any Show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. We have no special report 
to make, but must acknowledge the assistance received from 
the Stewards, which in the state of the weather was of much 
value.” Eight classes comprised 146 entries, and compared 
favourably with former Shows, and even with last year’s Inter¬ 
national ; they were drawn from many parts of the country; as 
formerly, a few were sent firom Win^r and Sandringham; 
some were contributed by breeders of world-wide repute; but a 
considerable number in satisfactory form were sent by men 
hitherto unknown to fame. High on the scale of merit stood 
animals of distinctive strains, such as Mr. T. H. Hutchinson’s 
pure Booth cows and heifers, Mr. B. St. John Ackers’ cows and 
heifers of Eillerby descent, and Lord FitzhardingeV Bates-bred 
**Wild Eyes” and “Darlington” yearlings.. Numbers of the 
prize*winner$ were, however, of mixed descent. Not a few 
came from families which have attained distinction as prize- 
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winners—a fact which should give confidence to breeders pro¬ 
secuting their difficult vocation, and induce them to begin and 
persevere with good sorts. Cumberland and Westmoreland, as 
already mentioned, sustained well the honours of their district,, 
especially in the Bull classes. 

Bulls over three years old (Class 53) comprised a dozen useful 
animals, nearly all of North-countiy descent, headed by the 
imposing massive “Duke of Howl John,^^ bred and exhibited 
by Mr. John Vickers, of Mown Meadows, Durham. Although 
six years old, this white btrll is active and serviceable; he is 
straight, wide, and deep; he girths d feet inch^ weighs 
26^ cwt., and carries his beef well to his knees and hocks, 
only prominent defect is roughness over the shoulders. Of 
nearly pure Booth blood, be is sired by “ White Duke ” of the 
MantaUni txibe^ from the stock of Mh. Atkinson, of Peepy; 
the foundation of the pedigree is full of the finest Booth blood; 
“Priam,’’ the earliest sire raided, being the father of the 
celebrat^ Warlaby prize-winners Bracelet ” and “ Necklace." 

his victorious career as a yearling, he has won many 
loc^ hoMurs, earned a high commendation at the Bristol 
^fioyal; last year at the Durham County he beat his present 
fuitagonists “Vice-Admiral" and “Rear-Admiral," and has 
been awarded nine silver cups in various showyards. Besides 
having the red ribbon as the best in his class, he gained the 
Champion prize, value 25/., as the best Shorthorn bull at Carlisle. 

Next on the roll of honour came Mr. Thomas Willis’s 
“Vice Admiral," from “Windsor’s Hyacinth,” of well-known 
Carperby Booth blood, first in his class at three consecutive 
Royals. He is very level and shapely, without lumber, some¬ 
what disfigured by feeble backtumed horns, and poverty aUd 
hardness of hair. Mr. Willis’s “Rear Adnural" has a better 
head, but is disposed to be patchy in his rumps, is barer over his 
blades than his younger brother “ Vice Admiral," and although 
second in the senior class at Kilburn, be only took the fifth 

? lace here, ,a pretty good evidence of the superior quality of the 
larlisle competition. Lord Ellesmere’s “Attractive Lord,” the 
popular champion of many crack county shows, and of the 
Bath and West of England, stood third, as he did at Kilburn. 
Some good judges outside the ring would, however, have given 
him the second, or even the first place, which he held at Bristol. 
He certainly showed more style than either of his more successful 
rivals, and has the well-hr^ head which so generally demon¬ 
strates impressiveness, but work and six years’ training bave taken 
from tbe levelness of his back and bis, bloom, while his great 
length leads to slackness behind the shoulder. Mr. John 
Ralph’s “Bright Duke,” bred hy Messrs. Budding, fourth.as a 
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yearling at Liverpool, first at many local exhibitions, and at 
the Bath and West of England this year at Worcester, is a bull 
of great substance and masculine character, plain about his 
rumps, but in much better working condition than some of his 
competitors. Mr. John Elwell worthily received a high com¬ 
mendation for his ^^Bainesse Windsor,” a great, good beast, 
rather patchy on his rumps, light in his girth, but the prize¬ 
winner of the Leamington, Stafford, and W^orcester Shows. A 
number of useful bulls, prize-winners on both sides of the 
Tweed, were amongst the unnoticed. The Marquis of Exeter 
failed to forward his pair of ** Telemachus” bulls. 

Class 54—Bulls above two and not exceeding three years old— 
although mustering 18 entries, comprised few first-class animals, 
and several that are below mediocrity. Prince Imperial,” 
belonging to Mr. Thomas Nelson, of Keswick, although re¬ 
ceiving the premier honours, lacks masculine character and size, 
has his tail set too high, and is weak in his hocks. Mr. W. 
Handley’s Milnthorpe bull, ‘‘Master Harbinger,” made last 
year a triumphant progress, winning seventeen first prizes, in* 
eluding first honours at Kilbnm, and eight champion cups. He 
exhibits more size than his successful competitor, is level along 
his top line, girths 8 feet, but, growing fast, is a trifle leggy and 
light m his second-thighs. The third rosette was given to Mr.^ 
Thomas Willis’s “ Hag Officer,” shown in high condition, 
remarkably good in biis fore-chine and girth, but destined to be 
patchy. Mr. Kobert TayWs “Prince Louis,” bred by Lord 
Moietoii from a good old Sarsden sort well crossed with 
“ Duchess” sires, exhibits growth, and a capital coat, but 
is light through the heart. 

Yearling Bulls (Class 55} were a goodly collection of Eleven, 
le<l by Thomas Towneley Towneley-Parker’s “ Oxford 
Rose,” the first-prize bull at Birmingham in March, mdubiting 
a great deal of character and quality. ^ Next followed Mr. David 
Pugh’s “ Sir Charles,” a usefm animal, not quite so level or good 
in his shoulders. Mr. S. P. Foster was the winner of the third 
honours with his level, smart, and promising Oxford yearling 
“ Oxford Duke of Killhow 2nd,” shown in ordinary condition. 
Another bull in low condition, belonging to Messrs. Lazonby, 
with nice hair, was placed fourth. The reserve ticket went to 
Mr. John Outhwaite’s “liord Zetland,” a smart yearling, 
wanting in middle piece and hair. The Duke of Devonsbiie’s 
pair of Oxfords were not forthcoming. 

Bull Calves, above six and not exceeding twelve months 
(Class 56), made 10 entries. Mr. T. H. Hutchinson’s “Knight 
of Kars ” stood first—a proznising calf, with wonderful flank 
and touch. Mr. Strong’s level white “ Goldsmith ” was second. 

2s2 
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Mrs. Fotliergiirs roan “Seraphins!,” bull came third; “Lord 
George Hamilton,” from Prinknash, made a good fourth. 

Cows in-milk or in-calf above three years old (Class 57) made 
a good entry of 18, displaying size, substance, and character; 
several, however, had their lines of beauty impaired by lumpy 
patchy quarters, and over-feeding. Her Majesty the Queen 
and his E-oyal Highness the Prince of Wales were exhibitors. 
Mr. Teasdale Hilton Hutchinson, of Manor House, Catterick, 
was first, with his seven-yea^-old “ Grateful,” of good Booth 
descent, winner at Kilbum, with a gay head, ample bosom 
and barrel, and fair touch; indeed, as a carcass of beef, excepting 
her lumpy hind-quarters, she is tolerably near i)erfection, and has 
moreover the faculty of transmitting her own good points to her 
progeny. Four of her relatives were amongst the best in their 
respecdve classes. Mr. B. St* John . Ackers, of Prinknash Park, 
on the thin oolite of the exposed Gloucestershire hills, manages 
to grow hardy prize-winning Shorthorns, and in good company 
took the second place with “ Princess Georgie,” nearly six 
years did, of Killerby descent, a big useful cow, with a good* 
t^der, doing herself injustice in carrying her head low, and, like 
so many others, patchy in her hind-quarters. The sister cow, 
“ Queen of the Geoigians,” the pick of the Liverpool Royal, had 
more style and presence than this good matron. Another 
Prinknash prize-wiimer, Lady Carew 2nd,” which was fourth 
at Kilbum, had here to put up with a high commendation; she 
is, nevertheless, a good big cow, with wonderful quality and 
touch, but is over-trained, and somewhat low in her back. The 
Earl of Tankerville’s “ Gaiety 3rd ” is a long level cow, free 
from patchiness, carries herself well, but is lighter in her fore¬ 
hand than her more successful compeers. She was first at the 
BGlghland Society’s show at Perth last year, and at Leeds and 
l>om TOs preferred to “ Grateful,” but having been lame and 
lost her hair, she had only the third place at Carlisle. Mr. W. 
Langhom, of East Mill Hills, came next, with his four-year-old 
“ Diadem 2nd,” successful at many local shows, and second at 
the Highland Society’s Edinburgh Meeting; a long useful cow, 
rather uneven in her flesh, but testifying what good ones are 
bred in the locality. A very promising useful animal, not four 
years old, and in comparatively low condition, sent by the 
Duke of iN^orthumberlaiid, had the reserve card. Mr. Thomas 
Lambert, another of the successful Northumberland breeders, 
had a highly commended card for “ Princess Louise,” bred by 
Mrs. Eshton, Cfaesterwood Grange, Haydon Bridge—whence 
haH-a-dozen very good exhibits have been derived—distin¬ 
guished by her stylish head, wondeiM bosom, and good back, 
but prevented taking a better position by her plain rumps. 
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Captain George Ashby-Asiiby^s four-year-old “Innocence,” so 
successful in many showyards, retains her style and good hair, 
but her training has developed patchiness. Mr. James Whyte^s 
thiee-year-old “ Stanwick Rose ” was also deservedly honoured 
with a highly commended card. The Duke of Richmond’s 
“ Chief Lustre,” the second heifer at Kilbum, was here deemed 
only worthy of a commendation; whilst Mr. D. Pugh’s “ Czarina 
12th,” third at Kilbum, and Her Majesty’s “ Cawlina 9th,” the 
reserve number of last year, received no notice at Carlisle. 

Heifers in-calf or in-milk, not exceeding three years old 
(Class 58), made a first-rate parade of thirteen good animals. 
First in merit came Mr. T. H. Hutchinson’s “ Gainful,” daughter 
of his prize cow, but bigger and wealthier, with better hind¬ 
quarters, and retaining much of the quality which distinguished 
her as the prize yearling of 1879. More compact, but smart, 
neat, and level, a little bare over the top and front of the 
shoulders, is Mr. William Langhom’s “ Lady Anne ” (half-sister 
to his prize cow), first at Barmpton, Berwick, iand the County 
Carlisle of last year, second to “ Gainfiil ” at Perth, and taking 
the same position here. Mr, Pugh’s “ Tulip 4th,” easily first 
at the Bath and West of England at Worcester, came third; 
her want of levelness being in part compensated for by 
her sweet head, kindly tohch, and wonderful loin and flank. 
Mr. James Whyte stcwd fourth with a useful young heifer, 

Gaiety 6th,” not in high condition, first last year at the 
Highland Society’s Perth Show. “Sweet Pea,” the property of 
Mr. Evan Baillie, of Dochfour, had the reserve ticket, but is 
deficient in growth and hair. Lord Poiwarth and Mr. Thmn, 
Penrith, had high commendations. 

Yearling Heifers, above one and not exceeding two years old 
(Class 59), the largest and one of the be^ of the Shorthorn 
classes, presented a brilliant galaxy of symmetry, style, and 
beauty. Lord Fitzhardinge contributed the pair of charming 
heifers which attracted so much attention last year at Kilbum, 
which maintain their good qualities, and undoubtedly testify to 
the value and impressive power of their 4500-guinea sire, the 
“Duke of Connaught,”^ The red-and-white “Wild Eyes” 
heifer, winner at KUbum, also at this year’s Bath and West of 
England* and Yorkshire Shows, leaves little to be desired. 
Running her very close was “Dowager 2nd” of the “Dar¬ 
lington” tribe, also very level and symmetrically moulded, with 
hind-quarters, hair, and touch even more perfect than those of 
her more successful companion. Third honours, after much 
consideration, arid in the midst of a disturbing storm of rain, 
were awarded to Mr. Jonathan P^l’s “ Casquette,” with a sweet 
head, well-rounded bosom, grand ribs and back, but plain in 
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her hind-quarters, rather wanting in style, and very fat. Mr. 
John Elweil’s “Princess Eugenie” showed more style and 
quality, and was placed fourth. Mr. Clement Stephenson’s 
reserve heifer has admirable back and loins, but is light in 
her girth. High commendations were handed to Mr. B. St. 
John Ackers and to Mr. T. H, Hutchinson, while several other 
very good heifers might have been similarly distinguished, 

Tim Calf Class (Nd. 60) contained 23 promising prodigies 
of early development, condition^ and smartness^ First- came 
“ Lady Georgina Newcomb,” after “ Lord Prinknash 2nd,” a 
deep, thick, wealthy calf with good hair* Next to her stood 
the Rev. Robert. B, Kennard’s ** Blossom 5th,” of good Bates and 
Booth blood, with attractive coat and quality, but rather light 
in girth. Four months younger followed Mr. Joseph Stratton’s 
“ Ethelberta,” a very neat compact calf in the prime condition 
which always characterises the Altcm Priors exhibits, but her 
shaky full hocks tell^ of trying forcing. Mr* P. Ascroft’a more 
lengdiy calf, which came fomth, i|eemed leggy by the side of 
Mr* Stratjoa^s. The Duke of ^chmond’s reserve heifer will 
probably make a better cow than several of those placed above 
^though at pr^nt she wants condition and is slack .behind 
^ j^oulder* . Mr. H* Smith, of Castlebrack, Queen’s Co., had 
a h^h commendation for his “ Victoria 49th,” a straight, deep, 
well-got-up calf. The Judges, not profuse in their honorary 
awards, commended Mr. Jonas Webb’s smart “ Babraham Rose 
otfa,” and Mr. D. Pugh’s “ Czarina Manoravon.” 


Hebefobds. 

Herefords made up in merit what they wanted in numbers, and 
Mrs. Sarah Edwards, Mr. Aaron Rogers, Mr. William Taylor, 
Mr., J. H- Arkwright, and other spirited supporters of the sort 
forwarded some of their best animals. Although nothing came 
up to Mrs. Sarah Edwards’ magnificent “ Leonora,” the premier 
Hanford amongst many strong classes at Kilburn, or Mr. William 
Taylor’s Tredegar,” the champion of the Liverpool Meeting, 
there were some admirable level heavy-fieshed representatives of 
the Palefaces. In Australia and America Herefords are grow¬ 
ing in reputation. On some of the great Western ranches they 
have mated well with Texan and native cattle; the half-breeds 
are compact, short in the leg, with good flesh and quality. 
Encouraged by these successes, during the present summer 
400 good Herefords have been selected and exported by 
American stockmasters. Some of the exhibitors made con¬ 
siderable complaint on account of third prizes being with¬ 
held in sever^ of the classes in which five entries were not 
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forthcoming* But even the Rojal requires in bad times to 
economise; and notwithstanding considerable merit, and much 
expense incuited in forwarding these animals so far from home, 
the Society is perfectly justified in adhering to its rules and 
withholding third prizes in classes which do not fill. 

The four Old Bulls (Class 61) were grand imposing specimens 
of mountains of evenly distributed teef, carried very near the 
ground. Mr. Aaron Rogers’s ‘‘Grateful” and Mr. William 
Taylor’s “ Thoughtful” were first and second, as they were last 
year at Kilbum. “ Grateful,” in an open champion competi¬ 
tion at the Bath and West of England at Oxford in 1878, beat 
the famous prize-winning Shorthorn bull “ Sir Arthur Ingram 
“Thoughtful” won the first prize in the Old Class at the 
Bristol Royal. More than three years’ anxious care and skilful 
training have been bestowed on these repeatedly decorated 
prize-winners. Is the result commensurate with the expendi¬ 
ture of time and expense? Is it desirable for the Royal to 
encourage the continued maintenance of such animals in un- 
profitably high condition, and allow them year after year to 
win the same chief prizes ? Would it not widen competition 
if in all breeds animals having gained a first prizef should 
be ineligible to compete in subsequent years in corresponding 
classes for money prizes? Victorious animals which it may 
be thought desirable to keep before the public, in case of tran¬ 
scendent merit, might be .specially rewarded with extra priz^ or 
niedals. 

Amongst Bulls, two and not exceeding three jem old (Class 
62), Mr. John H. Arkwr^ht was first with “ Conjuror*” a massive 
level bull, a triSe faulty at the, settingon of his the first 
yearling at Kilbum, and first in his class at the recent Bath 
and West of England Exhibition at Worcester., The second^ 
prize bull is narrow, hard in his hair, and plain in his scooped 
qwrters. The yearl^gs were a better class, Mrs. Sarah Edw^s 
obtaining, as she has repeatedly done elsewhere, the first and 
second awards for “President” and “Landlord.” The calves 
were useful and shown with nice touch and hair. 

In the Cow Class (65) Mrs. Sarah Edwards’ “ Perfection,” 
exhibited in scnnewbat moderate condition, had to make way 
for Mr. Myddleton’s “ Nanette,” of grand shape and character, 
big in her back and loins, girthing well, but with a dip in her 
back and somewhat short in her quarters. “ Downton Rose,” 
from Stonebrook House* first at the Bath and West of England, 
was the best tbiee-year-old. Mr. J. H. Arkwright’s “ Gaylass 
4:th,” placed next, is another marvel of heavy flesh. The younger 
classes were fairly represented. 
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The Judges recorded their awards in the following terms:— 

Class 61, for Bulls alove Three Years old, brought out four animals: 
“ Grateful,” a magnificent bull, was deservedly placed firat, with “ Thoughtfi^” 
another good bull, second; “ Hartington,” third, also a good bull, showing 
plenty of substance. 

Class 62. Bulls above Two Years and not exceeding Three Years old ,— ^This 
class only brought out two animals, “ Conjuror,” a grand animal, taking first 
honouis in his class. “ Taurus,” a useful bull, took second prize. 

CilASS 63. Bidls above One Year and not exceeding Two Years old,-^ 
“President,” 1 year 11 months 3 weeks 1 day, first. “Landlord,” 1 year 
10 months 3 weeks 6 days, second—two very good animals. “ Horace 4th, 
deservedly placed third. 

Class 64 did not represent anything of note, hut was all through a useful lot 
of animals. 

Class 66. Cows “ Nanette,” 4 years 3 months, took first 

prize, she l^ing a grand massive animal, good in all pdnts, with a very good, 
buh-calf at bar side. “ Perfection ” took second honours. 

Class 66, for Heifers not exceeding Thr&e Years dd, was a very good class. 
“ Downton Bose,” 2 years 11 months, was placed first; a grand level animal 
with a meaty table back. “Gaylass 4i^” 2 years 10.months 3 weeks. 
6 days, second; a very grand heifer. “ Primrose 4th,” 2 years 11 months* 
third. 

Class 6t* Sdfers above One Year md not exceeding Two Tears dd,^ljh 
^s dnes “ Lady 3rd,” a very superior animal, was first. “ A&tdnette^” a 
moderate SEfimal, second. 

ChiASs 68—fimr Heifer rbrought out four animala “Pearl 3rd” 

proved an easy winner, she being a good level heifer. “ Juliet” was a good 
secxmd* 

JoHJT Price. 

William Hole. 

George Napper. 

Devons. 

Devons, remote from their native home, were select rather than* 
numerous. Lord Falmouth’s “ Master Molesworth,” nearly four 
years old, was second at Bristol, and second again at Kilburn; he 
has improved, and now came in first. He is compact, level, and 
well covered with good flesh, but rather narrow, especially behind. 
His worthy rival was Mr. Walter Farthing’s “ Lord Newsham,” 
hitherto first at every Royal and other show where he has been 
entered, and winner besides of the champion prize for the best 
Devon Ball at Kilburn. Most judges consider that he has the 
merit of being on a somewhat larger scale than most Devoms. 
He has a good masculine head, width and depth throughout,, 
and is well covered with good flesh, but droops a little in his 
hind-quarters. Bulls between two and three years old (Class 70) 
were headed by Lord Falmouth’s very splendid ‘^Sir Michael,” 
2 years 10 months old, first at Kilburn as a yearling, wonder¬ 
fully straight, level, and stylish, equally invested with kindly 
handling flesh, very fine in his bone, probably the most perfect 
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beast in the Cattle classes. If any fault is to be found with him 
it is perhaps that he is too pretty, and somewhat wants masculine 
character. Mr. George Turner’s ‘‘ Aqualate ” was put second, but 
with the exception of his chest, he is plain all over, and bare on 
his chine and back. Mr. W. R. Flyer’s “ Shamrock,” first at the 
Devon County and at the Worcester Bath and West of England, 
and only four weeks over age for the yearling class, and ten 
months younger than his rivals, should, perhaps, have been 
second. He is a useful well-formed bull, with good flesh, but 
a little drooping in his hind-quarters. Five animals not teing 
forwarded, no third prize was awarded, occasioning, as in the 
Hereford classes, the remark that losses at recent Meetings 
malce the Society provokingly careful of their prizes. Of Bulls 
between one and two years old (Class 71), out of four entries the 
two which put in an appearance were only of medium merit. 
Bull-calves (Class 72) were much better than the yearlings, and 
showed a good deal of character and quality. Mrs. Langdon’s 
“ Duke of Flitton 15th ” was first: a compact, stylish, well- 
made-up calf, a little narrow and droraing in his hind-quarters. 
Mr. Walter Farthing’s ** Prettyface’s ljuke” is of larger frame, 
not quite so well made up, and a trifle fiat on the rib, but looks 
like growing into a useful animal. 

A massive, level, excellent specimen of the Devon, and 
characterise by the Judges as almost perfection,” is Mrs, 
MariaXangdon’s Temptress 8th,” second in the corresponding 
class at Kilbum, when Mr. W. Farthing’s ‘‘Prettyface ” won the 
champion cnp, worth 507. ^Pretty&ce 2nd,” from the champion 
matron, level and stylish although she is, and the best three-year- 
old at Kilbum, does not maintain her mothers pride of place,, 
and both here and at the Bath and West of England, was second 
to “Temptress 8th.” Mr. Fryer^s highly commended Azalea” 
is compact, level, well covered with good flesh, and quite deserving 
the thnrd prize. 

Amongst Heifers not exceeding three years old (Class 74), 
Mr. Walter Farthing’s Famous 2nd,” as at the Worcester Bath 
and West of England Show, was first—deep, square, of great 
substance, a little coarse in her hom, but improved since she 
stood second as a yearling at Kilbum. Mr. Fryer’s two exhibits 
are of very nice quality, but too smalL With Yearling Heifers 
Mr. Walter Farthing came again first with Famous 3rd,” a 
wonderfully smart, deep, level, good-shaped one, with a splendid 
head; first winner at Worcester, and first at Kilbum as a calf. 
Mr. Fryer’s ** Fuchsia ” was a very good second. The five Heifer 
Calves made a pretty group. Mr. Fryer’s “Daphne ” was first 
—^neat, ladylike, and well made up, but a trifle too short. 
Mr. Farthing was second with “ Lady Currypool 2nd5” a deep, 
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well-formed calf, of larger frame, not so well made up. Mr. 
Skinner’s creditable calf, of great substance and good quality, 
was distinguished by the reserve number. 

* The Judges made the following commentaiy:— 

The Devons, although so , far from their native county, were fairly well 
represented. In the Aged BuU Class there were only two entries, both very 
superior animals, which gave us some trouble to decide which should take 
honours. 

Cnass 70.—The first-prize beast is a splendid animal; a finer specimen of 
the breed is rarely met with. The second shows good quality and breeding. 

Glass 71.— A, weak class, and does not call for any special remark. 

Class 72 contained some promising youngsters. No. 683 took first, and is 
likely to be heard of at future Shows. !No. 684 is a usefiil calf with great 
depth of fiesh, but is rather fiat on the rib. 

OxAss 78 was good, and ail three animals ^ibited are fine specimens of 
the breed. No. 686 we think almost perfection. 

Class 74 was very weak, and does not require any special remark. 

Class 75 contained some useful animals. We had some difiSculty to decide 
between first and second. 

Class 76.—weak class. 

William Hole. 

Geobqe Nappeb. 

JoHK FbICE. 

■ “ Sussex. 

Sussex cattle claim to be improved and larger Devons, with 
equal precocity, evenly laid flesh, and providing more meat for the 
million. The enthusiastic cultivators of this rising breed filled 
ninety stalls at Kilburn, but a score was a very fair contribution 
to send so far north as Carlisle. Some of the bulls, although level 
and kindly feeders, appeared flat in the rib. None were seriously 
overfed. Messrs. Stanford’s first-prize bull (Class 77), nearly 
four years old, has rare length and shape. Messrs. Heasman^s 
second-prize-winner has good back, loins, and quarters. Un¬ 
doubtedly the best of the males was Mr. James Steip^rt Hodgson’s 
two-year-old “ Oxford,” first in a large class last year at Kilburn, 
winner of the 25-guinea cup as the best male representative of 
the breed, and now developed into a well-furnisbed handsome 
bull. The second-prize-winner has good head and fore-quarters, 
but is light behind. Much needed attention is given to milking 
capabilities. Messrs. Stanford’s ten-year-old cow, victorious in 
many a showyard, with other good points has a great square-set 
vessd, with teats well apart; Subjoined is the carefully con¬ 
sidered Report of the Judges :— 

In the Classes for Sussex Cattle the animals shown a very good lot, 

but short in number. ^ For OZdl Bulls there were two entries, and 

both ;were gow representatives of the breed. In the class ^ Btdls above Two 
‘ fimtond not eamediTtg three ^ems (M th^ wak one of the best animals of 

He is scarcely two years and ten 
his breeder and exhibitor. The 
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other anmials in this class were of feir average merit. In the yonn^st ciasfi 
for Bulls the one placed first was a massive heavy-fieshed animal, with great 
promise of improvement with age; the others were nice animals. 

In Glass 80 ihe cow placed first was over ten years old, hut still carries a 
great deal of flesh. She had her hull-calf by her side, which is likely to become 
a valuable animal. / > 

The first prize in Class 81 was awarded to No. 717, which was an exceed¬ 
ingly good animal, the others being of fair average merit. 

The Class for Yoang Eeifers brought together a very useful lot. The 
first-prize is an extremely good animal for her age, and shows a great deal of 
breeding. She comes from the well-known Angmering herd. 

Geoboe Nappeb. 

William Hole. 

John Pbicb. 


Longhoens. 

Longlioins increase in number and popularity; a Herdbook 
records their ancient descent; new breeders in other parts of 
the country are added to the ranks of their select Midland 
Counties supporters; separate classes are opened for them at 
many important shows; 130Z. ofiFered in prizes at Carlisle called 
forth 18 entries. Whilst cultivating early maturity, the econo¬ 
mical manufacture of beef, and showyard honours, it is to he 
hoped that the milking capabilities of this old dairy sort will be. 
pr^rved. For such purposes they are more likely to he of 
national value than in vainly competing more exclusively as 
beef-makers with Shorthorns, Herefords, and] Polled breeds. If 
they are to become a robust, hardy, milking breed, the over¬ 
feeding of the heifers, animadverted on by the Judges, must be 
avoided. The most striking Longhorn was Major^CSeneral Sir 
Frederick Fitzwygram’s “ Prince Victor,” one of the biggest and 
most imposing bulls at Carlisle, with capital carriage, back, 
loins, and hind-quarters. His half-brother, shown by Mr. 
Hall, of Derby, was placed second; several of his progeny took 
prizes in the younger classes. Of the females the best-looking 
was the Duke of Buckingham’s prize two-year-old, the massive 
symmetrical "Lady Aston.” The Judges having given the 
following detailed Report, further comment is unnecessary:— 

The somewhat scanty exhibitipn of Longhoms, as regards numbers, may 
probably be accounted for by the great distance of CaiMe firoxn the Midland 
Counties (the home of the Longhorns): stiil, there were some excellent speci¬ 
mens of the breed in the sever^ classes- 

In Class 83, for Two Ytars dd and upwa^rds^ the first prize was 
awarded to a grand massive animal over six years old, which carries his ago 
well; if our memory serves us he occi^ied Ihe same position in his class at 
Kilbum last year. The second- and third-prize bulls fairly represented the 
breed. 

In Class 84, for BuUs under Two Years old^ the first prize went to a thick 
useful animal, giving promise of making a good bull at maturity. His colour 
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is not quite what tlie Judges might have mshed. The second ptize was 
awarded to a fairly good yearling. 

In Glass 85, for Cows Three Years old and upiao^dsy there were hut three 
entries, ages varying from four to seven years, shown in good breeding con¬ 
dition, doing much credit to their respective breeders. In this class the 
Judges considered they were quite justified in recommending a third prize to 
be given. 

In Class 86, for Heifers under Three Years dld^ there were six entries, all 
exhibited, but being of such different ages (some beixig seventeen months 
while others were nearly three years old) it was not easy to arrive at their 
respective merits. The first prize was awarded to a very level good animal, 
but rather hard in her touch. The second prize went to a very superior 
heifer, with good hair and touch. The third-prize heifer is not so level 
as the second. The reserve number went to a very promising heifer one 
year and six months old. The Judges remark that the three prize heifers 
were in their opinion excessively fed mr breeding purposes. 

J. H. Bubbert. 

Thomas Bowstead. 

Chahmel Isiakdebs—Jeeseys aed Guernseys. 

Channel Islanders last made a grand muster of nearly 
300 , from their Island home and from the Southern English 
comities where they are chiefly bred: it could not be expected 
that they would <irowd in such numbers to Carlisle. An entry 
of 56, a larger number tban was contributed by any other cattle 
except Shorthorns^ unmistakably demonstrated the popularity 
of these valuable milkers* Many of the best Island as well as 
English breeders were represented, and several were sent from 
adjacent counties. Some of the Kilburn prize-winners were 
again entered, but it redounds to the credit of Carlisle that 
new-comers took the chief honours. Fashion has cast her 
glamour around the Jerseys, and arbitraiily proclaims in favour 
of silver-grey. To this prejudice in favour of a colour which 
is often unfortunately a^ociated with delicacy of. constitution 
more important points are sometimes lost sight of. Even the 
prominence and form of the udder, and the amount of milk 
yielded, have occasionally received secondary consideration— 
a &tal error in a breed specially devoted to milk. 

From a good class of Aged Jersey Bulls Messrs. Charles A. 
Barnes and J. P. Marett, whose awards met with universal ap¬ 
proval, selected for premier honours Mr. William Arkwright’s 
** Grey of the East,” imported from the Island, third last year 
at Eilbum, very perfect in his shape, style, and handling, his 
dark-grey skin being freely tinged with yellow, very noticeable 
on the inside of his ears and down his thighs. Mr. Francis 
Le. Brocq’s ‘‘Fanner’s Glory,” the prize yearling at Kilburn, 
made a gcwid second^ smart in bis head and horns, level, and of 
good colour. Another Jersey exhibitor, Mr. John Le Brun, 
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had the third place with a first-class bull which has gained 
many prizes in the Island. Mr. George Simpson’s stylish 
“ Milk Boy,” had a high commendation and the reserve card. 

Bulls under two years old, Class 88, did not show to so much 
advantage. 

Cows in-Milk or in-Calf, three years old and upwards (Class 
89), collected 13 superior animals. First amongst the lot was 
“Her Majesty,” the property of Mr. George Simpson, victorious 
in many a well-contested competition, with all the style and 
character of a first-class milker, a graceful head and neck and 
light fore-quarters, a pliant skin of beautiful fawn, tipped with 
deep yellow, and a well-placed bountiful udder. Her fellow 
cow, “ Milky,” five years old, bred by Mr, Walter Gilbey, the 
champion Jersey of the London Dairy Show of 1877, is a 
stylish silver-grey, but wants the splendid milking conformation 
of her companion. Mr. Simpson had other good cows in the 
class. Third honours went to Mr. William F. Watson for his 
silver-grey, commended at KUbum, second at last year’s Dairy 
Show, possessed of good style aadT*essel, but rather plain about 
her head and horns. 

Heifers under three years old (Class 90) were a superior col¬ 
lection of 12, Mr. Francis Le Brocq sending three, and Mr. 
Smpson two, and dividing the prizes amongst their charming 
stylish heifers, elegant in their markings, and promising rich 
milking properties. 

GtJEEiirSEys had 14 representatives, several of them direct iin- 
portations. The three bulhv shapely, level, and of good colour, 
have already signalised themselves at Royal and other Meetings. 
The five cows tell of handsome dairy profit. Mr. R. N. G. 
Baker’s “Nancy 2nd” stood first, with plenty of size and a 
grand udder. Mr. J. James’s “ Rosebud ” came second; smaller, 
more elegant, and with even more milking capacity. The half- 
dozen heifers forwarded by Messrs. Baker and James very 
fairly maintained the reputation of the breed. 

The decisions of the Judges met with general approval, and 
the following is their critical Report:— 

We were agreeably siir|irised to find at an exhibition held so far north such 
a numerous Golieofion of Channel Island cattle; more especially as eleven of 
the number may be said to have come ftom the North of England The total 
number of entries was 56, and this fact goes far to prove how much the 
demand for this useful hr^ of cattle is in<a:easing. We remember that at 
tbe last Meeting of tbe Society at Carlisle, in 1855, there were no entries of 
either Jersey or Guernsey cattle. 

In Class 87, for Jersey B^s over Two Tears oZd, we awarded the first prize 
to one of the richest animals that ever entered a show-ring, and one equally 
good in all points. The second was a well-shaped level bull, but not to be 
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compared inricliness with the first-prize; its horns were also not quite all 
that could he desired. The third-prize and the reserved number were good 
bulls, but the latter was out of condition. 

The younger bulls were only moderate; we awarded the first prize to a good¬ 
bodied auinSl mth rather a heavy head. The second, ¥o. 7^, was a good- 
headed animal, but rather deficient in his quarters. The third was a nice 
young bull, but too young for his class. 

There were 13 cows came into the ring in Class 89, but with the exception 
of the prize animals there was scarcely a cow with a good udder. The chief 
object of most of the breeders appear^ to have been to breed for colour, and 
we here wish strongly to impress upon those who follow this pernicious 
custozi 4 that however fashionable colour may be, a cow with a misshaped 
vessel is utterly worthless as a dairy animal. 

In Class 90 we selected a very rich heifer, No. 772, for the first prize; and 
we have no doubt sbe was far away the best female in the Channel Islands 
classes. The second-prize was a good, heifer, but wanting in richness and with 
a had-coloured horn. The third was rich, bat rather plain in her quarters. 

In the Cuemsey Classes there were only three hulls brought before us, and 
we had no difficulty in awarding the prizes. 

The cows were a moderate lot. Tim second-prize was of excellent quality 
but deficient in one of her quarters, or we should have placed her first in her 
class. 

In Cx«A8S.^ fihe first^prize heifer. No. 795, had calved in September last, 
was ln-*nulk and said to be due a^n in about two mouths, and although 
a< trifie small, was very neat The second was rich, but rather coarse^ and 
riilrd fat, and though two years old she was only just served, and wo 
doubt her being in-catt The remainder call for no comment. 

Chables a. Bab2^. 

J. P. Masbtt. 


NokfoiiK and Suffolk Polled. 

Norfolk and SujETolk Polled, descendants at a remote period 
of the Polled Galloways, have in recent years been greatly 
improved. So recently as 1845 they were described in tbi 
^ Journal,’ vol. v., as generally of a dark-red colour, without 
horns, have narrow backs and thin thighb, and are of stunted 
grbwih. There may he some decent animals among them, but 
few will venture to say anything in their favour as a breed, 
except that the cows give a go^ quantity of milk.” This 
reproach of unprofitableness has been removed. The rounded 
carcass is brought nearer the ground, kindly flesh is evenly 
laid on, the thin shrunk thighs are expanded; as beef-makers the 
English Polled promise to rival their Scotch congeners. They 
contributed at Carlisle a score of useful beasts; Messrs. Palmer, 
Hammond, J. J. Colman, and Alfred Taylor shared the prizes. 
The bulls displayed good shape and plenty of natural lean flesh. 
The cows had size and constitution, and, moreover, filled the 
budcet fairly. 

Mr. John Price gives the following commentary on his awards, 
in making which he was assisted by the Judges of Herefords:— 
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Class 94. BuUs Two Years old and upwards. —Daveyson 3rd,” first— 
a wonderM good animal, witli massiye fiame, good quality, and very level. 
** King Charles ” took second honours, well deserving of his position. Stout,” 
third, a very promising youns; animal. 

Class 95. Bulls not exceeding Two Tears old. —“Daveyson 7th” took first 
honours—a very nice level animal. The second, “Ben,” was good. 

Class 96. Cows in* Calf or in*Milk, Three Years old or upwards. —FannjV* 
8 years 10 months, took first prize; a very good animal, showing excellent 
quality and good level outlines. The second, “ Flirt,” is a very good cow. 

Class 97. Heifers under Three Years old. —^“Silence ” took first honours, 
being a very nice heifer, and does her owner great credit. The second-prize 
heifer is a very good specimen of the Norfolk breed. 

John Pbice. 


Atrshibe. 

Ayrshires, although tempted across the Border by prizes 
amounting to over lOOZ., made a provokingly limited exhi¬ 
bition of eleven animals, nearly all sent by the Duke of 
Buccleuch. Surmising that the Duke was to be a large ex¬ 
hibitor, astute Scotch breeders were apparently averse to enter 
against odds of winning prizes. The Duke’s only competitor 
was Mr. James Duncan, of Benmore, Kilmure, Greenock, who, in 
charge of a pair of good useful cows, sent a stout sonsie dairyr 
woman. The Duke of Buccleuch at Drumlanrig has about 
fifty AyrsHres in-milk; for half a century they have been care¬ 
fully cultivated; for about ten years picked specimens have 
been sent to the principal Shows; great pains are taken to per^ 
petuate the best milking strains; special attention is given to a 
capacious milk-vessel, broad and firmly attached to the body 
behind, extending forward, with square-placed, shapely 
teats, 2 inches to 2^ inches apart. Perhaps most breeders sacri¬ 
fice too much to milk. Some strains want substance and con¬ 
stitution, others are running to unpleasantly light colour, whidi 
is said to have the best reputation for milk. At Drumlanrig, 
cows in tbeir prime, milked twice daily, yield 18 imperial pints 
at each meal^ The heifers, generally kept in poor condition, 
to favour milk rather than flesh, calve at three years old. Not¬ 
withstanding spare diet and physic, occasional losses result 
from milk-fever, occurring within three days after calving; the 
risks of which, however, may be diminish^ by not drying the 
adult best milking cows, but dripping them daily, or every second 
day, right up to the time of calving. 

The Duke of Buccleuch’s four-year-old "Morning, Star,’’ 
white and dark-brown, bred by Mr. W. Hunter, Abington, 
Lanark, is an admirable type of the breed; with more substance 
and natural flesh, and a letter twist than is usually seen, and 
carrying himself gaily, as in. proud consciousness of never 
having been beaten- The second bull, " Lord of the Isles,” 
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although very useful, lacks the breadth, substance, and imposing 
style of his rival. The Drumlanrig cows and heifers, several 
of them home-bred, have the short legs, light forehand, big hind¬ 
quarters, and capacious vessel, insisted on by connoisseurs of 
Ayrshires. 

The Judges report as follows:— 

in Class 98, for B^dls above Two Tears of age^ only two animals were 
shown, but both were first-class. 

In Glass 99, for Cows above Three Tears o?d, there were nine animals brought 
forward, and in our opinion they were altogether a very fine class, the 
quality of the exhibits being unusually even. 

In Glass 100, for Heffners not exceeding Three Tears old, there were only four 
entries, but all were b^utiful specimens of the breed. Barely have four as 
good young Ayrshires been seen at any Show on either side of the Border. 

■William BsAKEinaiDGE. 

Ajtdbew Allan. 

Polled Galloways. 

Poiledi Galloways, almost within their own stronghold, with 
195Z. handsomely offered in prizes by the Carlisle Local Com¬ 
mittee, divided into six classes, made forty-nine entries, and 
^ seemed exhibits from the well-known herds of the Duke of Buc- 
clench, Messrs. Morton and Sons, Robert Jardine, M.P., James 
‘ Cunningham, James Graham, Sir Frederick U. Graham, Bart., 
and Sir Henry R. Vane, Bart. Competition in many of the 
classes was close, and the exhibition proved the most successful 
that has ever been witnessed either in England or Scotland. 

About 1850, the breed was threatened with extinction. 
Anxiety to produce milk led to free crossing with Ayrshires 
and Shorthorns. Fortunately, Mr. G. Graham, of Riggfoo^ 
Mr. Charles Stewart, Hillside, Lockerhy, and other admirers of 
the sort, made a stand, got together some good ones, by-and-bye 
inaugurated bull-sales at Lockerhy and Castle Douglas ; the 
Galloway Agricultural Society was started, and shortly the 
Galloway Qub; a HerdbookP has also been established. The 
South Country Polled have again extended throughout the “south¬ 
western Scottish counties, and into the North of England. The 
best bulls realise firom 20 to 70 guineas each, and picked cows 
nearly twice as much. The modem Galloways have been 
brought somewhat lower on the leg, have more quality and 
kindly handling. The abundant hair necessary for their rainy 
habitat is not so hard and wiry; they take on “ the last dip more 
early and kindly than heretofore. Although superior graziers, 
they do not, however, stand high for dairy purposes. 

The well-considered detailed Report of . the Judges prevents 
the need of any comments of mine upon the awards 
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The North of England and the South of Scotland having from time 
immemorial been the native home of this fine old breed of beef-producing 
animals, it was very gratifying to find such a good representation of Galloway 
cattle in respect of both numbers and quality. Indeed, rarely if ever has there 
been such a collection of really first-rate Galloways at any exhibition on 
either side of the Border. While the exhibits were brought out in excellent 
form, tbiey showed no indication of being unduly pampered, but were ex¬ 
hibit^ in a suitable condition for breeding cattle. 

The six Aged Bulls, in Class 101, submitted to our inspection, were a highly 
meritorious level lot. .The first-prize animal, No. 832, is a massive bull of 
great substance, equally fleshed, and of good quality. He is a good repre¬ 
sentative of the characteristic features of the breed. No. 835, pl^ed second, 
is a little underazed, but he possesses many superior qualities. - The bull. 
No. 837, to which the third ticket was awarded, is a well-proportioned three- 
year-old, whose brisket might be slightly heavier Trith advantage; and the 
reserve bull, No. 836, is well-fleshed, and has a mellow skin, though his neck 
is a little ^ort. 

Class 102, for Bulls abova Two and not eoaceeding Three Years of age, com¬ 
prised seven capital animals. No. 841, placed first, is a first-rate beast in 
every respect, with the single exception that his hind-quarters are a little 
lighter than is desirable. The second-prize bull, No. 842, has many superior 
points, having weU-fleshed grand quarters, his chief defect being a slight 
shortness of neck. The bull to which the third ticket was assigned appeared in 
excellent bloom, but we would have liked him better had he been a little bigger. 

The half-dozen Yearlings submitted to our judgment in Class 103 appeared 
to us to be extremely full of promise. No. 846, placed first, is a square,, 
level, massive youngster, and is possessed of true Galloway characteristics. 
A stylish weIl-4eveloped bull, with a gay head, No. 847, was selected for 
the seoimd prize j while the third ticket was awarded to No. 848, a bull good 
all over, and his quality first-rate. 

The three classes for females of the Galloway breed contained a large 
number of animals of surpassing excellence. There were a dozen entries in 
Class 104, for Cows, and more than one-half of these were of such first-dass 
merit that the Judges would have had no grudge in awarding any one of 
them a first-prize ticket. It is hopeful for the quality of the brSad in future 
years that the breeders have not only superior bulls to work with, but also 
such very meritorious animals on the female side. The four cows placed ate 
even in general merit in an unusual degree, though they differ somewhat 
from each other in their individual characteristics. 

Class 105, for Heifers in-Calf or tdme Two and not exceeding 

Three Years old, was not numerous, but the qusdity of the majority of them 
has seldom been surpassed by animals of the age. The first-prize beast. 
No. 869, is in almost every respect a model specimen. Her proportions are 
nearly quite true, and her quality is unexceptionable. Though placed behind 
her, N^os. 866,867, and 868 are also first-rate heifers. 

A dozen Yearling Heifers were entered in Glass 106, and a very creditable 
appearance they made in the ring. No. 879, to which the first prize was 
assigjned, is in all respects a favourable specimen of a young Galloway, her 
quality being excellent, and her head first-rate. No. 880, placed second, has 
more substance than her successful rival, but sbe is not so good in other points, 
and especially at the tail-root. The third-prize heifer. No. 876, has superior 
quarters, and seems full of promise, but ber fore-ribs are not quite so well 
sprung out as could be wished. Several of the remaining exhibits in this 
class were deserving of commendatloiu 

Isaac Waltox. 

M, Glabx, 
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Polled Angus ob Aberdeen* 

Polled Angas or Aberdeen have long been iamiliar to fre¬ 
quenters of the Southern winter fat Shows, and contribute 
largely to the piimfe beef of the Metropolitan Market* Con¬ 
tinued selection has moulded a model frame, which systematic 
liberal feeding rapidly and evenly clothes with a great weight of 
prime beef. The Judges present so full a statement of their 
favourite breed, that I need only remark that the twenty Polled 
Angus exhibited were of high and uniform merit. “Prince 
Altert of Bauds,’* the property of Mr. Robert Anderson, bred 
by a small farmer, Mr. (^rge Reid, Peterculter, Aberdeen- 
sMre, has been victorious wherever shown, and was first here. 
He is a very perfect type of a big, deep, massive beef-carrier, 
withal level and of go^ quality; his only fault being undue 

S omihence and openness of bis shoulders. The Marquis of 
untly’s four-year-old, ** Monarch,” first last year at the Highland 
and Agricultural Society’s Show, and second at Kilbum, took 
the latter^ position here. He is level and compact, has neater 
dhouMers than his rival, but lacks his size and grandeur. The 
ISaii of Strathmore’s “Bomhastes,” first yearling at Kilbum, 
Came thirds has a grand back and loin, but a plain head. 
Mr. G* Hamilton’s thick compact three-year-old was placed 
fourth. 

From six good yearling hulls, Mr. H. D. Adamson’s “ Knight 
of the Shire” was the first pick He comes from a 100-guinea 
purchase of the “Premier Pride” tribe at Mr. McCombie’s 1875 
sale; is good along his back and crops; has a nice head, but is 
a little high at Jus tail. The Earl of Airlie’s “ Ericson,” from a 
100-guinea Erica cow, after a 200-guinea “ Pride ” bull, has great 
substance and style, and came in second. Mr. John Hannay’s 
Young Viscount” was third, and, although shapely and sub¬ 
stantial, has a plain, sour head. G. Wilkin’s reserve bull 
is strong, but wants quality* The Earl of Strathmore’s yearling 
is more compact and stylish. 

Three well-known prize-winners, with nicely-balanced merits, 
competed in the Cow Class (Np. 109), and held the Judges long 
in anxious deliberation, wMch resulted in awarding the first 
place to Mr, H. D. Adamson’s “ Sibyl 2nd,” bred by the late 
W. McCombie; first at Alford and Aberdeen as a yearling, one 
of the renowned Paris group as a two-year-old, second at the 
Edinburgh Highland Society’s Show in 1877, and third last 
year at Perth. She has wonderful wealth of flesh, is in very 
high condition, fit for any Christmas ring, has a stylish head, 
ample girth and rib, meets the obser\’er well, but is light in her 
hind-quarters and thighs. Smarter and more , stylish, more 
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evenly-balanced, moving with greater freedom, as might be 
expected from her moderate conation, was Mr. George Reid’s 
‘‘ Isla,” the preferred of the Dumfries Highland Show of 1878. 
The third, a lengthy cow, “ Sunshine 2nd,’' in moderate con¬ 
dition and milking freely, was contributed by Mr. W. M. 
Skinner. At three consecutive Highland Shows she was first 
as a yearling and two-year, but training to milk rather than beef, 
has dropped as a cow to the third place. 

Heifers under three years old contributed one of the best 
females on the ground, the Earl of Airlie’s “ Pavilion 
charming in her outlines, wealthy in fiesh, captivating in style. 
Mr. Adamson’s Pride of Aberdeen 19th ” followed; good 
along her back, nice in her flesh, but not so well developed 
along the floor of her chest Mr. John Hannay was third with 
a useful stylish heifer, grand in her forehand, but somewhat 
wanting in girth. The Earl of Strathmore’s yearling, shown to 
disadvantage amongst older competitors, well deserved her 
commendation. 

The Judges furnished the following enthusiastic remarks on 
the merits of the Angus breed, and some particulars as to their 
awards:— 

Exhibitors of the beautiful" Angus Boddie”—^for the production of first-class 
beef so clearly ahead of all other breeds of cattle—cannot be too highly com¬ 
plimented ou the fine display they have made. “ Such fine cattle those 
Horth-couutry black-polls are,'^ was a common remark from agriculturists who 
had never previously had au opportunity of witnessing such a coUectiou of 
the handsome Polled Angus, imd no wonder it is that the “ Angus Doddies ” 
are objects of general atoiration, as indeed they were at Oaxlisle, alike to 
interested and disinterested lookers-on. Those acquainted with the charac¬ 
teristics of the breed know that in symmetry ^of form, quality of flesh, and 
early maturity, the sonsie Angus yield to no* other breed; wMleJwith the 
general uninformed non-agricultural public, they seem to be first fevourites 
on account of tbeir glossy black skina^ and the gracefulness and beauty of their 
forms. 

Breeders oi this valuable class of stock have to regret that during the past 
year that ranks have been tbinued by the death of two of the oldest and most 
mronjineut cultivators of the breed. To these two. gentlemen, Mr, William 
Fullerton, of Mains of Ardestio, Forfarshire, and Mr. William McOombie, of 
Tillyfour, Aberdeenshire, breeders of Polled Angus cattle owe much. Mr. 
Fullerton, who was contemporary with the early Forfarshire breeders asA 
improvers who fiourished in the first and second quarters of this century, did 
a ^eat deal for the breed in the earlier stages of its popularity; and a ^e^t 
number of the best polled cattle in the North of Scotland trace to his herd. By- 
building upon the foundation which Mr, Fullerton had laid, and by resorting 
to the p^ent Keillor herd in Angusshire for his bulls, the late Mr. McOombie 
raised his herd at Tillyfour to a "high state of perfection. As is well known, 
he giained the “Grand Prix” at the Paris Exhibition in 1878, with a group 
from his herd, and during his lifetime he did a great deal to bring this breed 
prominently forward by exhibiting animals far and wide, and “ conquering in 
a hundred fields,’* By treading, as it were, in the footsteps of his exemplar, 
Mr. Hugh Watson—^the presiding geuius of the Angus cattle at their head- 

O A 
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quarters at Keillor, near Coupar Angus— Mr, McCombie not only effected 
impocovement but uniformity in his herd, and the specimens which he showed 
from it were year by year getting nearer the desired type of the Keillor 
Boddie as cultivated by Mr, Watson. 

Althou^ it is only within recent years that Angus cattle have got so far 
in the ascendant as to have separate classes allotted to them at the Boyal,. 
it is more than half-a-century since this breed was described by a com¬ 
petent authority, as being ^‘the pride of the Forfarshire aristocracy, and 
the admiration of Europe.” Even at that early date, some of the Forfarshire 
polled herds had attained to as high a state of perfection as any of the 
nnmerous herds which now extend far beyond their original Angusshire, and 
are scattered over Scotland, England, and Ireland. The general stock o£ 
Angus cattle, however, of which the animals here exhibited may be taken as 
representative, are progressively improving, and very great care is now being 
bestowed on the cultivation of the bre^; as exhibitions like the present 
soSciently testify. 

As to the das^:— 

jB«2fa.-~Aincngst the four exMbited (all excellent animals) the first 
and second were of rare merits and cannot be beaten in any showyard, being 
both first-prize animals at the Highland Society’s Meetings and other Shows. 

Tmnff Bulls were-a very meritorious lot, more especially the first-prize 
animal, which is a yearling of great merit and excellent breeding. 

. The (kuf Ctos was sm^l in numbers, but we never followed three better 
anSmals than those placed first, second, and third. Either would have made a 
snpsnkff first in any diiowyaid. They were the best representatives of the 
shown at Carlisle. 

JBeifirs were a good class: the first and second are very fine animals, as also 
the whole class; although a commended heifer was perhaps a little overfed for 
a breeding animal, mving difficulty in judging this class, on account of 
two-year-olds and yearlings being shown together, we would suggest and hope 
that the Boyal Agricultural Society of England will in future give separate 
prizes for two-year-olds and yearlings, both in the Bull and Heifer classes. 

Thomas Febousost. 

Wm. Walkeb. 


Daisy Cows. 

The indefatigable Local Committee vainly endeavoured to 
attract a good show of Dairy Cows by offering prizes to the value 
of 50L Only six entries responded to this invitation, more than 
half of them from a distance, leading to the erroneous inference 
that dairying is an unlcnown art in Cumberland. An irregu¬ 
larity in the entry as to the colour of one of his cows set aside 
Mr. Thomas Robinson Lynas’ pair of useful Yorkshire Short¬ 
horns, and 201. was awarded to the only other competitor, Mr. 
James Watts, for his two little Kerries. For single Cows of 
Any Breed or cross, in-milk, from the four useful entries, all of 
Shorthorn type, Lord Fitzhardinge’s six-year-old was the choice. 
Calved March 27th, she is said, when quietly at home, to give 
fo^ gallons night and morning. Mr. William Sawers’ second- 
prize cow gave nearly as much as the first, but would scarcely 
make such a good carcass of beef when her dairy duties are 
ended. Mr. Stratton’s Maiden,” useful in the dairy, has also 
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the quality which would ensure a good butchers^ price. It would 
be instructive, and a useful guide to the Judges, if the cows in 
these dairy classes, when first they enter the Showyard, were 
milked dry under supervision, and their yield for several sub¬ 
sequent milkings was then carefully ^measured and recorded. 
The Judges’ award is subjoined:— 

In Classes 111 and 112 the Judges were much disappointed to ^d^ so 
few entries for prizes given to encourage the production of milk, considering 
that Carlisle is the centre of a very large and very important dairy district. 

In Class 111 only two pairs of cows were exhibited, a pair of Shorthorns 
and a pair of pretty Kerries; the Shorthorns were disquaMed from incorrect 
entry, the prize going to the Kerries. 

In Class 112 only three cows were exhibited, two of which, showing more 
than ordinary milking qualities, were awarded prizes. The reserve number, a 
good cow, gave more indication of making flesh. 

J. H. Burbery. 

Thomas Bowstbad. 


SHEEP. 

Sheep contributed 448 entries, in 40 classes. The entries at 
Kilburn were 760, at Bristol 396, at Liverpool 410. All the 
important breeds were fairly represented, and the agriculturist 
must be capricious or his locality peculiar who could not find 
amongst these samples, of some fifteen sorts animals likely to 
suit lus taste dr situation, and pay for his good management. 
Shropshires and Southdowns made the largest entries, and con¬ 
tained, moreover, many ezcellent sheep. In many classes where 
competition was restricted, as amongst Oxfords and Hampshires, 
a very high standard. of usefulness and excellence was^ also 
reached. Classes for rams, as formerly, filled much better than 
those for ewes, and notwithstanding the admitted difficulty of 
producing superior male animals, all breeds furnished better 
rams than ewes. Flockmasters are perhaps naturally averse 
to sacrifice their best females even for showyard honours. 
Amongst breeds peculiar to the district, Border Leicesters made 
an admirable exhibition, combining the several advantages of 
size, constitution, and early maturity, with good mutton and 
wool. Throughout the North of England and Scotland, they are 
deservedly prized for crossing all the commoner sorts. Cheviots, 
although a very small muster, brought out some capital sheep, 
from two of the oldest and best Border flocks. The mountain 
sheep, retaining their essential hardiness, are becoming more 
compact and shapely, and are clothed with a better fleece. The 
black-spotted goat-like Herdwicks, and the long-legged some¬ 
what Cheviot-like Lonks, are stUl susceptible of considerable 
improvement, 

Leioestebs are unrivalled in their uniformity of type. Long 
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and careful breeding" of the best jSocks gives impressive power. 
Throughout the north midland and northern counties no breed 
so successfully secures early maturity and is more largely used 
for crossing. The Shearling Hams (Class 113) turned out 23 
competitors—^Mr. Teasdale H. Hutchinson, who has had a large 
share of the honours at most recent Royals, being first and third ; 
Mr. Hebden Borton, second; Mr. Ernest F. Jordan, commended 
and reserve. The prizes for the Aged Rams went in exactly the 
same order. Three pens containing Five Shearling Ewes of the 
same flock were placed as follows:—Mr. Willian Brown, first; 
Mr. E. F. Jordan, second; and Mr. George Turner, junior^ 
third. The Judges, who also acted in the Lincoln Classes, 
attached the following comments to their awards 

CSlasb 113. SkearUng Bams ,—A very good class, but the first-prize sbeep 
Is very supanor to the others, being a true type of a Leicester, with fine 
ohanuiter, good skua, and beaudfnl mutton. 

OuASB 114. Aged Boms ,—^Agwn a very good class; tbe first-prize sheep 
being similar in type and character to the one occupying the same 
position in the^unger cL^. 

Cuiss 113. Shearling Ewes .—^A small class, but full of merit. Tbe prize 
pen am of great size, with capital backs and good skins. The secoxid-prize 
pen aie vety good in character and match well, but are smaller, and do not 
na^le so well as the first-priz^ pen. The third are a pretty pen, but smaller 
than tbe others, and aomewhat delicate. 

Taldng the Leicesters as a whcde we think that tbe prize sbeep fully main¬ 
tain tbe standard of pferions years, but in some of the ezbibits there are 
signs of out-crossing, which has not been attended with success. 

Geoege H. Sanday. 

John P. Clabk. 

Bobdee Leicestebs for thirty years have been growing in 
popularity throughout the South of Scotland and North of Eng¬ 
land. They are of larger frame than the blue-faced English 
l^eicestem, which some ascribe to a dash of Lincoln or G>tswold, 
are more hardy, and in the northern climate maintain their 
type more readily. Some of the flocks seem to be losing wool. 
From the south-country sales the rams are every autumn 
widely distributed, at prices varying from 3 to 30 guineas. 

** Ralph,the sire of Mr. A. Smith’s grand old sheep, cost 120 
guineas. With 40 pens of those big useful sheep the chief 
breeders were well represented. The Hon. Robert Baillie- 
Hamilton, Messrs* Andrew Smith, Robert Watson, William 
Wilson, and Samuel Jack divided the best prizes. As in most 
other divisions of sheep, the rams made a better show than the 
ewes, which were poor and not well matched. Few breeders 
are disposed to feed and bring out their best ewes; and if 
retrenchments are to be made in this department of the prize 
list, premiums for ewes may be materially reduced. The Judges 
gave the following digest of their opinion of the exhibition;— 
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Class 116. Shearling Sams .—very good lot. The first-pi*ize sheep is 
lengthy, with good wool, dne head, and good style; ihe second and third 
are smaller, but excellent types of the breed. Some sheep much above the 
average usually shown were amongst the unplaced. 

Class 117. Aged Earns .—^Veiy good. The first she^ possesses great 
substance and style, although a little defident of wool. The second ^eep 
has better wool, but is otherwise inferior to the first. Some of the others 
were Mrly good. 

Class 118. Qimmere-^A& a class were not equal to the rams. 

Gbobge Tokbancb. 

WiLLUM Gbievb. 

COTSWOLDS contributed twenty-five big, imposing, stylish 
sheep, with white curly coats and wavy top-knots, all white¬ 
faced, and the pick of four crack flocks. Mr. Robert Jacobs, of 
Signett Hill, Burford, Oxon, a comparatively new exhibitor, 
eclipsed his competitors, with a pair of grand Shearlings, with 
shapely outline and good skins. Mr. Thomas Brown,' of 
Marham Hill, Downham Market, Norfolk, had the third prize 
and two high commendations, testifying that those big useful 
sheep can be successfully transferred from their original habitat 
on the limestone hills of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Russell Swanwick, of the Royal Agricultural College Farm, 
Cirencester, won with his grand two-shear sheep, Mr. Brown 
being scfcond and highly commended. The two pens of evenly 
assorted Ewes came from Messrs. Gillett, of Killkenny Farm, 
Faringdon. The Judges furnished the following concise Report: 

Class 1X9. Bhmrlmg Earns. —^This was a good class througbout The 
piize-wiuueis were specially good specimens of tbe^ breed, and we ccmmmded 
the whole class. . < . 

Class 120. Earns of ang otJver aye.—This also was a good class, l^o* 102X 
being a sheep of more than ordinary merit. 

Class 121. Fen of Five Mearling Etoes of ike same j/foeA—There wem 
only two entries in this class. ' 

Javbs Selmes. 

William Thos. Gaenb. 

LihgolHS were comprised in 36 pens, of which several were 
absent. Although more flocks were represented than amongst 
some other bre^s, the standard of merit was not so high as it 
has been at some former Shows. Several of the sheep were 
deficient in size and in wool; some partook of Leicester points. 
Mrl Henry Smith, of The Grove, Cropwell Butler, Notting¬ 
ham, monopolised the whole of the prizes in both classes for 
Rams, with the single exception of the third for older sheep, 
which went to a local brewer, Mr. W. Savage, of Hanging 
Bank, Penrith. Mr. John Pears, of Mere, Lincoln, and Mr. 
John Byron, of Eirkby Green, Sleaford, shi^d the honours for 
Ewes, to which the Judges thus award high praise;— 

Class 122. Shearling Earns .—^The first-prize shearling, as in the Leicesters, 
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was much before the others in merit. The class, as a whole, was numerous, 
but, widi the exception of the first-prize sheep, was very much below the average 
of previous years. 

Aged Rams .—^The first-prize, a two-shear sheep of great size and with 
plenty of wool, is a good type of a Lincoln. The second-prize is a beautiful 
sheep, but with a little too much of the Leicester cbaracfeer. 

Shearling Ewes .—This was certainly the best class that came under our 
notice. The first-prize pen were of laige size, good symmetry, and had plenty 
of wool. The second aad third pens were not quite so large, or so nice in their 
skins; but still were remarkably good, and above the average usually shown. 

Q-eo. H. Sandat. 

John P. Olask. 

OXPOEDSHIBE Dowks increase in popularity. Originally a 
cross between the Cotswold and Southdown, in tihe hsinds of 
many careful breeders they have acquired usefulness and fixity 
of type. Their supporters claim for them the size of the Cots¬ 
wold and Lincoln, with the lean flesh and dark selling markings 
of the Down, a hardy consdtudon, and aptitude for crossing 
and improving almost any other sheep. Lord Lonsdale has 
a small flock at the Windsor of the North; another is also 
establish^ near Penrith. At the autumn ram sales Germans 
and Americans are extensive purchasers. Competition was re¬ 
stricted to eleven ]^ns, six contributed by Mr. John Treadwell, 
of Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury, who monopolised all the 
prizes for rams, as he did last year at Kilburn, and as he has 
generally done lately at the Bath and West of England Shows. 
In such times of agricultural depression it is reassuring to find 
some guiding principle which shapes a successful result in 
farming. Many of Mr. Tread welFs winning sheep for three 
generations come from Royal winners. He declares—“ If you 
begin with good ones and manage them rightly there is not 
much doubt as to results.’^ Judiciously managed, their training 
for exhibition has not interfered with soundness of constitution. 
Satiated with public honours, Mr. Treadwell declares his in¬ 
tention to retire from showing. The Judges made the following 
comments on the several classes and on their awards:— 

Class 125. Shearling This class was below the average in point of 

numbers, and scarcely equal to the usual , standard of excellence attained by 
this useful breed of sheep. No. 1070, a good, deep, heavy-fleshed sheep, with 
masculine head, lacked quality of wool, or would have held a position amongst 
the prize-winners. 

Class 126. Bams of any other age .—^This was a useful class, but, there 
being only three entries, a fliird prize was not awarded. 

Class 127. Shearling Ewes. —^Mr. F. Street was the only exhibitor, with 
a pen of good heavy-fleshed ewes. 

In concluding our Keport we regret that the competition amongst this 
increasingly popular breed of sheep was not stronger in the several classes; 
but perhaps paucity of numbers may be accounted for by the distance 
from the districts in which they are usually kept. 

W. Pabsons. 

"W. D. Little. 
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SoxTTHDOWiffS made a good entry of 52 pens, contributed 
from the famous flocks of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Walsingham, Sir Nicholas 
W. T^ockmorton, Bart., Messrs. W. Rigden, Hugh Gorringe, 
and J. J. Colman, M.P., all of whom, in close competition, re¬ 
ceived prizes. No breed shows so much uniformity of character. 
There seems of late years a wise disposition to some increase 
of size. The Shearling Rams, although mustering 24 pens, did 
not exhibit so much uniformity or quality as the older sheep. 
The Duke of Richmond, who for so many years was in the 
front rank at all Shows, for some time has been less successful, 
but here came forward again in all his old form, and in the 
Aged Class, amongst nearly a score of very superior entries, 
stood first with a beautiful two-yeai>old sheep, as near perfec¬ 
tion as may be, and signalised by the Judges as being “ one of 
the best sheep in the yard.” The Ewes were not so remarkable. 
Lord Walsingham’s first-prize pen included four very good and 
stylish, and one which did not match; while in Mr. Colman’s 
second pen, of undeniable quality, an indifferent one had also to 
be introduced—so difficult is it, even in a large good flock, 
to obtain many individuals which reach the highest standard 
of excellence. The Judges thus briefly summarise the results of 
their examination:— 

Glass 128. Shearing Bams. —A strong class as to num'bers, hut deficient 
in qiMlily and wool. 

Class 129. Bams of any age. —^An unusually good class, showing much 
breed and quality, the fiist-prize sheep being one of the best sheep in the 
yard. 

Class 130. Shearling JEwes. — A. small class. The first-prize pen were 
large useful ewes, but somewhat deficient in quality, and not so matchy 
as we have seen from Merton, 

Geoboe Jonas. 

Hugh Penfold. 

Shropseibes, although one of the most recently established 
breeds, already takes a high place in public estimation. Many 
breeders have shown great skill and judgment in consolidating 
and harmonising good points, in securing, and, what is more 
difficult, in perpetuating, size, style, colour, and quality of wool. 
Their successes are patent in many Showyards; no breed has 
been so numerously represented at recent Royals. Hundreds 
of rams, at remunerative prices, are sold every autumn at Shrews¬ 
bury, Birmingham, and other marts, for use amongst pure-bred 
flocks and for crossing. With a class of 56 useful Shearlings 
the Judges had an aifluous task. It is high testimony to the 
uniform excellence of a class when it is officially recorded that 
** there is little to choose between the three first-prize animals; ” 
when regrets are expressed that a fourth prize was not at their 
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disposal; ” and when it is stated that “many deserving animals 
were unrewarded.” Mr. Minton’s first-prize sheep is stylish, of 
superior quality, and has good natural flesh. Mrs. Barr’s 
second award shows more breeding, a better and darker head, 
and stronger back and loin. Mr. Minton’s third shearling was 
more upstanding, but appeared to disadvantage from a cold. 
The older sheep were also superior, Mrs. Barr, Mr. R. Thomas, 
and Mr. J. L. Naper having the prizes. The Ewes, in 
15 pens, were also capitally represented: Mr. George Graham’s 
compact shapely lot came first; Mr. J. E. Fanner’s more 
stylish, darker-faced, well-matche^ second; Mr. Joseph Beach’s 
bigger, heavy-fleshed, and good-woolled, third. Several level 
useful pens were rewarded with honourable mention. 

The whole of tibie classes received well-deserved praise in the 
appended Report of the Judges:— 

Class 131 —Shearling JRams —contained an eniry of 56, which generally 
presmted a very unifonn appearance. There was little to choose between 
the three prize-takers, which were good, useful, upstanding sheep, of good 
chancier and wool, and were adnirahld representatives of this useful and 
laeed., The Judges ri^tted they had not a fourth prize at their 
omosal, as many dekarving animSs were unrewarded. 

Uum of my other with 19 entries, pCssessed great 

and, where so many really good animals presented themselves, it 
was di&ult to decide upon flieir respective merits. 

Glass 133 —Fen of Five Yearling Ewes of the same flock —^with 15 
entries, was a grand class, and it would be dificult to find in any breed more 
meritorious animsds than the three first winning pens contained. We think 
tbe Shropshire sheep-breeders may be congratulated upon the admirable 
display their breed showed, and upon the great strides they have made in 
puSliC estimation. 

OhabziES B. Keexjkg. 

Tecs. Maksull. 

Hamfshibes are long; upstanding, hardy sheep, seldom feeding 
quite so quickly as some other improved sorts, but with plenty 
of lean meat, and with dark head and legs, which secure them 
a ready sale. By selection, and by an occasional remote cross, 
usually with Southdown,'they are being advantageously lowered 
on the leg, rendered more compact, and thickened in the neck. 
Dropped early, many ram-lambs are used in the first year. 
Scores are despatched to the Midland and Eastern counties, to 
produce the black-faced mutton so much in request by West-end 
customers. The Judges, Mr. George Jonas and Mr. Hugh 
Penfold, who adjudicated in the Southdowns, briefly recorded 
“that the Hampshires were, very good in all the classes, but 
were only represented by a few entries from one or two of the 
best breeders.” Although they were generally good, the entries 
did not come up to the high standaifl attained at the Kilbum 
International by Mr. Alfred Morrison’s splendid two-shear ram, 
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or by the greats good, well-matched first and second pens of ewes 
shown by Mr. James Read. The prizes went to Mr. Alfred 
Morrison, Mr. F. R. Moore, Mr. Henry Lambert, and Mr. 
William Newton. 

Cheyiots, although the sheep most extensively bred through- 
out Scotland, made up only thirteen pens. Some misconception 
regarding the date of shearing appears to have narrowed com¬ 
petition, and left the friendly contest between two well-known 
breeders—^Mr. Thomas Elliot, of Hindhope, Jedburgh, and 
Mr. John Robson, Birness, Otterbum. These rival flock- 
masters on the two sides of the Border each count up some 
5000 sheep; they sell annually, chiefly in August, September, 
and October, about 2000 wethers, two to three years old, reaching 
16 to 18 lbs. per quarter; the clip varies from 4 to 5 lbs. 
per head. Gimmers and Dinmonts have frequently been sent to 
colonial flock-masters, and especially to New Zealand. Attention 
is particularly bestowed on constitution and wool, for at the 
high altitude and in the exposed situations at which these 
handsome, hardy, Roman-nosed sheep are often kept, delicacy, 
concurring with sparseness of wool, would be fatal. Mr. Elliot’s 
prize rams are level good sheep, and his two-year-old is a very 
superior specimen, with good size and great style. Such sheep 
are much required to improve the girth, loin, and wool of the 
ordinary rough Cheviots still seen in some districts. The 
Judges, briefly recording their opinion of the exhibition, thus 
remarked:— 

Classes 137,138 and 139, although few in numbers, were first-rate in 
quality, especMy tbe ram in the Aged CUdeSy which had both styie aud 
quality. The first-prize pen of (^immeTs was also of high merit;, their 
strong family resemblance was the admiration of all who saw them. 

William ^kievb. 

Geobob Tobbaxce. 

Blaoe-faoed MouOTAHjT Sheep, from the Scotch, Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland hills, made a good show of bold, hardy, 
stylish sheep, with grand imposing horns, and frequently with 
mottled black faces. Like other soits they are being moulded 
to greater usefulness. Whilst retaining the hardiness so essential 
for existence on their upland exposed ranges, and their capacity 
to subsist on heather moss and coarse herbage which a Leicester 
or Southdown would not touch, selection has rendered them more 
shapely, hair or camps have given place to wool. Many flocks now 
average a very fair fleece of 5 lbs. A thick fleece, a good back, 
and clean, flat, black-and-white legs axe regarded as the chief 
evidences of constitution. Between Scotch and English breeders 
there is evidently some small jealousy^ each .maintain their 
own sort to be superior, especially in hardiness. The Scotch 
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breeders, who certainly were in greater force, managed, however, 
to bear off the bulk of the prizes, and Westmoreland farmers 
admit that an occasional dip into the Northern blood has 
helped many of the Fell flocks. 

^me such improvement is still sadly wanted amongst the 
Herdwicks, most of which in rough wildness have to be secured 
by a chain to their pens. These hardy mountaineers live on 
the fells, 3500 to 2000 feet above the sea-level, from the end of 
April to September; they clip in July, 3 to 4 lbs. of wool, still 
mixed with a large amount of camps; and at three to five years 
old produce nice small mutton. A comprehensive Report of the 
Black-faced Mountain Sheep, the Herdwicks, and the Lonks, 
was thus given by the Judges:— 

We congratulate the Society on the great improvement of the sheep 
exhibited, and also on the increase of entries compared with former years. 
With r^ard to Class 140, of Shearling Blaeh-faced Bams^ the first piize we 
gave to a nice compact sheep, with go(^ quarters and remarkably good wool, 
but perham a little undeim^; and the others which obtained honours fully 
deserved them. 

Class 141. Ram q/ any other age. —^With regard to this class we are all of 
<^[Mon that the piize animals were good specimens of the breed. 

Class 142. Pm of Five Sltearling Ewes. —The first-prize ewes were not so 
strong iu bone as the second; hut the quality and nice breeding-points of the 
former impelled us to give them the prize. 

Cti^ 143. Eerdwieh Shearling Bam, —The Boyal being this year held 
in their native county, there was a good show of Herdwicks, and it is probable 
that the entry would have been stiff larger had the Show been a little later in 
the year, as pure-bred Fell sheep never look well in July, their natural 
clipping-time, but are in their bloom in September and October. In this 
class there were fifteen entries, and we arrived at our decision with some 
little difficulty. 

Class 144. Bam of any other age. —This class was one of great merit, as 
was conclusively shown by the quality of the sheep to which we gave the 
reserved number. 

Class 145. Pm of Five Shearling Ewes. —^The whole of this class were of 
great excellence. 

Class 146. Pen of Five Ewes with their Lambs. —^This prize, which was 
offered by Lord Leconfield, brought together three pens of ewes and lambs. 
The first-prize were big sheep and of good quality. The pen which we 
highly commended likewise showed good breeding. 

Classes 147, 148, 149, Lonh Sheep. —We feel almost obliged to couple 
these classes tt^ether, owing to the paucity of entries, and regret very much 
that such noble hardy sheep were not more numerously represented. The 
merits of those exhibited were all that could be desired. 

J. Ingleby. 

James Aechibald. 

Hugh P. Holme. 

Concluding the sheep classes conies a somewhat miscellaneous 
group of Kentish, Romney Marsh, Devon, and other Long- 
woolled breeds, .containing several pens of useful Wensleydale 
Longwools, sent by Mr. John Willis, jun., of Carperby, Bedale, 
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and some well-grown Devon Longwools, preferred by the Judges, 
and forwarded by Messrs. William and George Bird, of Volis, 
Kingston, Taunton, concerning which the Judges thus briefly 
write:— 


Glasses 150,151.— Both these classes were short of entries, but the prize¬ 
winners were good specimens of their breed. 

Class 152.—Only one entry. 

James Selmes. 

William Thos. Gtaeee. 


PIGS. 

Artificial treatment, confinement, and forcing feeding, in¬ 
tensified by showyard competition, render the exhibition-pig a 
machine for the manufacture of lard rather than of profitable 
bacon or pork. Lard, instead of being from 18 to 20 per cent, 
of the carcass, is enormously increased; the fat, indeed, is as 
ten to one of the lean; the offal has been curiously and wonder¬ 
fully reduced. In their fancy form, over-burdened with fat, 
many show-animals run risk of being improved out of existence. 
Their reproductive powers are impaired; the Judges remark, 

scarcely any of the sows have litters of pigs,” and progeny, 
when obtained from such over-fed animals, are usually few in 
number, small, weakly, and difficult to rear. It cannot be pro¬ 
fitable to bre^ pigs whose heads, brains, and even mouths are 
dwarfed, whose legs with difficulty carry them, and who have 
neither the capacity nor the power to forage for food. From 
inordinate obesity the small breeds suffer most, constitution 
and hair are lost, symmetry is impaired, the fore-quarters 
become more developed than the hind. Judges of pigs at the 
great shows have need to make a stand against such artificial 
treatment and excessive feeding and tendency to monstrosity, 
and, whilst insisting on' early maturity and fatting capacity, 
give due regard to constitution and general usefulness. 

Mr. J. D. Dent, the Steward of Pigs, having been good 
enough to contribute the following instructive account of this 
department, further remarks of mine are unnecessary. 

It was at Worcester, in the year 1863, that I first made 
acquaintance with the pigs exhibited in the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Showyard, and commenced my duties as a Steward of 
Live Stock. During the seventeen years which have passed 
away we have had two visitations of cattle plague, and a series 
of seasons almost unexampled in their severity; but the Royal 
Show still holds its own, and though death has taken from 
amongst us many of the friends I made in those pleasant times, 
I still find some of my old associates in harness, and familiar 
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faces greet me amongst the herdsmen and shepherds. There 
have been great improvements; not a single pig was disqualified 
as being incorrectly described in respect of age, and the civility 
of the exhibitors and their men, even though they saw nearly all 
the prizes fall to one fortunate breeder, formed a gratifying 
contrast to the rowdy manners prevalent among some of the 
pig-fanciers of 1863. I was fortunate enough to have the help 
of three very able Judges, at the head of whom was our veteran 
friend Mr, Gibbons, and I am able to incorporate in this Report 
very much information derived from their experience. They 
authorise me to say that they consider the show of pigs gene¬ 
rally most excellent; in fact, as good as ever was seen in the 
Royal Yard. 

Cumberland bacon has a great reputation, but there were 
compaiativeiy few exhibitors of pigs from the county, and 
nine^tenths of the prizes for White Pigs went into J[ 4 ancashire, 
thanks to the wonderful exhibits of Lo^ Ellesmere. 

The White Pigs are divided into two distinct breeds, Large 
and Small; and a third series, of four classes, eallad Other 
Bleeds not qualified to compete in any of the preceding 
Classes.** Although there were many pigs of unexceptionable 
merit in these classes, and though the Judges were specially 
struck with the excellence of some of the animals, yet I have 
their authority to. confirm my own opinion that nearly all 
these animals presented more or less the characteristics either 
of the Large or Small breeds, and might have been exhibited 
in the classes devoted to those breads, or else they were 
crosses between Large and Small breeds, and, as such, as little 
likely to develop their own characteristics as sheep produced 
by crossing a black-faced ram with a white-faced ewe. The 
pigs in themselves were excellent, but if our prizes are to be 
given for distinctive breeds capable of reproducing their own 
excellence, I question whether it be wise to give prizes for the 
" Other Breeds.” 

Going round with Messrs. Gibbons, S. Walker, and Edwards, 
they noticed as very good, Nos. 1349 and 1347, two old boars 
of the Large breed, exhibited respectively by Lord Ellesmere 
and Mr. Sanders Spencer. 

In the next class, for Three Breeding Pigs of the same litter, the 
Earl of Ellesmere and Mr. R. Tommas exhibited very excellent 
even pens, but some of the other pens were unevenly matched. 

In the next class, for Breeding Sows of any age, were some 
very grand sows. The whole class was commended, as pre¬ 
senting fine specimens of the Large breed. I suppose that sows 
with litters cannot well compete with those not having litters of 
pigs, as in this class three sows having good litters were passed 
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over in favour of those which were in-pig; and the same 
remark is applicable to all the classes exhibited. 

The Small White Pigs were as good as the Large^ and again 
Lord Ellesmere was to the front, pressed at times very closely 
by Mr. Sanders Spencer. The whole of Class 158 was com¬ 
mended, and the first- and second-prize animals were very 
good, and uniform in character. The Young Sows in Class 159 
were also good, but some pens were spoiled by want of uni¬ 
formity in size and character. The next class, 160, that for 
Older Sows of the Small Breed, was perhaps, as a class, the 
best in the Show, and the Judges commended the whole. In 
this class not a single sow had a litter of pigs. 

After these good specimens of White Pigs, it was disappoint¬ 
ing to find the Small Black Breed so badly represented. In 
one class no prize was given; in another the prize might not 
unreasonably have been withheld; and in the four classes, com¬ 
peting for 60Z., only 13 entries were present, and but one pig, 
No. 1417, was considered by the Judges to be a really good 
one. Is it worth while offering prizes for animals which have 
no connection with the district where the Show is held? 
1 know this is a debatable question; but there are at times, 
as it seems to me, very good reasons to omit certain distant 
breeds, and devote the money to prizes for animals peculiar to 
the district where the Show is held. , 

The four classes of Berkshire Kgs presented a more credit¬ 
able appearance than the Small Blacks, as in each of them the 
Judges remark^ on some good pigs, although others 'were 
scarcely worthy of a Royal Show. In the pens of Three’ 
Breeding Sows of the same litter the best pen was disqualified, 
from the death of the third member, the one which was brought 
to make up the pen not being from the saine litter as the other 
two. This, however, was mentioned by the man in charge on 
his arrival at the Show, and the third pig did not come before 
the Judges. The Old Sows were generally a good class, but 
there was not one sow with a litter of young pigs amongst them. 

Probably some of the best-looking pigs in the Yard were in 
the next four classes, but the Judges remark that most of them 
might have been shown in the former classes, as either Large 
or Small White Breeds. In Class No. 170, after placing No. 
1459 first, and No. 1456 second, the Judges were most anxious 
to recommend No. 1462 for a third prize—a recommendation 
endorsed by the Stewards, and acceded to by the Council. 

As a contrast to the beautiful white pigs in these classes an 
extraordinary black boar was shown, long-nosed, long-legged, 
and without any apparent good quality to recommend him. 
So restless and active was he, that hurdles were placed on the top 
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of liis pen to prevent his leaping out, and his lean anxious look 
was almost painful. 

In spite of the dreadful rain, the animals were fairly com¬ 
fortable in their commodious pens, and were much admired by 
the crowds of stalwart men and courageous women who were 
undaunted by the discomfort of the rain and mud. 

The Judges presented the following detailed account of the 
classes and of their awards:— 

Class 153.—A small entry compared with what we have generally seen at 
the Boyal; only the two placed pigs require any notice. 

Class 164.—poor competition. The first-prize hoar was a grand square 
pig, heavy in his flesh, with splendid hsdr. 

Class 155.—Only first and second-prize pigs deserve mentioning; the rest 
were a veiy uneven lot. 

Class 156.—A grand lot, especially the first-prize sow; she was a fine 
spedmen of the L^e White breed, so deep in her quarters, with capital hair; 
we commended the whole class. 

Glass 167.—A small class. We shonld have preferred the highly com¬ 
mended pig for second place, only for his had head. 

Class 15B.—This was a very good class; after the placed pigs we had to 
omnmend the whole. 

Class 159.—^A rnedium class, showing a little cross-breeding. 

ChiASS 160,—^This was one of the best-filled classes in the Show, and 
caused the keenest comptition for honours, all the pigs being of great merit. 

Class 161-—iTo merit. 

Class 162.—Moderate. 

Class 163.—A very poor class, second prize withheld. 

Class 164.—Only the two placed pigs require any special ihention. 

Class 165 .—K very middling class, except the first-prize boar, which 
looked like making a grand stock pig. 

Class 166.—This class was well filled, hut after a little weeding we had 
not much difSculty in placing the prize animals. 

Class 167.—Teiy moderate. 

Class 168,—^This was a very excellent class; after selecting the prize 
animals we commended the whole, but remarked not a single sow with a 
litter of pigs. 

Class 169.—In this class we found some excellent pigs for stock purposes. 

Class 170.—The competition was so close that we recommended a third 
prize to be given, which we were glad to see that the Council agreed to. 

Class 171.—^I’he prize pigs were splendid specimens. 

Class 172. —^This was the strongest class in the whole Show, having 
thirteen entries, and nearly all of excellent merit; many of the pigs might 
have been shown amongst the Large White breed. 

We are pleased to report to the Society there was not one disqualification, 
and, with the exception of the Small Blacks, the quality of the pigs compared 
favourably with the exhibitions of former years. 

Samuel Walkeb. 

Thomas Gibboks. 

James Bdwabds. 
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BUTTER. 

Concerning the large and excellent exhibition of Fresh Butter, 
the Judges made the following Report:— 

We consider the show of Fre^ Butter as exhibited in Class ISTo. 173 
—6 lbs. exhibition—to be very good in every respect, whether as regards 
quality, flavour, or manufacture (68 samples shown). Beyond awarding 
the five prizes, we had pleasure in highly commending two other samples 
and commending two samples. 

^ Class No. 174—Firkins or Casks—(of which 32 samples were exhibited) 
did not show the improvement we anticipated—^many samples showing de¬ 
ficiency in flavour, richness, and consequently a deficiency of good keeping 
qualities. 

James Watson. 

William Maxwell. 

Gr. W. Bitbeows. 


XXXIII .—Report of the Senior Steward of Implements. By 
W. Fraistkish, of Limber Magna, Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 

After so many Reports in successive years from retiring 
Stewards, some of whom have had great experience in the 
management of the Exhibitions of the Society, it is almost 
impossible to find matter which has not been fully dealt with; 
however, I take it that the object of these Rq>orts is for one 
who has served his time to have the opportunity of pointing 
out such defects, if any are apparent, or such alterations, as may 
have suggested themselves to him during his tenure of oflSce; 
but surely, after so many, can defect have a place, or improve¬ 
ment a name ? But who of these earlier Stewards could imagine 
the requirement of nearly 23,000 feet of shedding for the exhi¬ 
bition of Implements, &c. (as at Kilbum), or even the extent of 
such Exhibitions as Birmingham or Liverpool. The immense 
space required at these places has necessarily led the Stewards 
of late years to recommend that steps should be taken to suppress 
the increasing demand for space, more particularly for articles 
other than agricultural; and some may now say—I for one—that 
this has been effected too materially at Carlisle, the space there 
required being only 9,781 feet This entails a loss to the 
Society in various ways, and a disappointment to the many 
visitors to the Show who have other ideas than those strictly 
relating to agriculture; who expect variety, and whose support 
we cannot afford to lose. Thus, therefore, while approving the 
rule as to duplicates, I record my protest against excessive 
charges for miscellaneous articles, and should recommend that, as 
YOL. XVL—S. S. 2 TJ' 
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evidently even escessive rates will not exclude such persons 
as had Stand No. 83 at Carlisle, the Stewards be instructed to 
eject summarily from the Showyard those persons whose exhibits 
do not accord with their entries, as in cases of this description 
nothing but the forfeiture of charges incurred and immediate 
expulsion will deter them. It is imperative, too, if this system 
of charging differential rates be adhered to, that some line shall 
be marked out to define what machinery shall be considered 
agricultural or partially agricultural, and where this is to end. 
It should also a matter for consideration, whether, losing, as 
all societies now do, so much money by the cost of the stock 
department of the Showyard exceeding the charges levied, the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England should not take the 
initiative and confer with the other leading societies with a 
view to the general reduction of their stock prize-lists; were 
this effected, I believe our shows would naturally revert to what 
they were intended to be, exhibitions of “ breeding stock.” It 
w<Md then not pay the owners of a few show animals to travel 
them over the country for the sake of the money value of such 
prizes as they are able to pick up—animals so fed as to be 
incapable of propagating their species, however good. But 
from these animals being so fed, owners of stock in a breeding 
state naturally do not care to incur expenses with the certainty 
of having them to compete with. Our prizes should be of more 
than money value, and would be so considered by breeders in 
competition with breeders. 

Mr. Neville’s of&cial Report on the Machinery in the Show- 
yard will no doubt be full and exhaustive, but from the un¬ 
avoidable absence, so much regretted by all, of the third steward 
of implepaents, Lord Vernon, ius work in collecting the necessary 
details was in some degree interfered with by his duties as a 
steward. I was therefore requested to pay some attention to 
such stands as were not strictly coming within the classes he is 
reporting on, and by naming this I trust that such exhibitors 
may not feel that their interests have been neglected by being 
omitted in the official Report, It was my duty thus to notice 
what maybe considered the attractive, portion of the Implement- 
yard, and I think no one will be found this year to dispute the 
I'act that the Seeds and Model stands contributed their share to 
the appearance of the ground. So much has constantly been 
written in appreciation of the excellence of the Seed stands, and 
indeed so much is expected of them, that I need only say that 
.Messrs. Sutton, Webb, Carter, and Little and Ballantyne, had 
their usual effective exhibitions; the latter firm, in addition 
had a splendid collection of plants, shrubs, and passes on one 
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of the banks of the River Eden, added much to the naturally 
ornamental appearance of the ground, and showed great spirit 
and enterprise in having everything in such perfect order; in 
this respect Mr. Inman must not be forgotten, his assortment of 
ornamental summer-houses very efficiently supporting the effect 
of Messrs. Little and Ballantyne’s arrangements. 

The principal cake and manure manufacturers of the North 
had stands exhibiting the various articles of their trades, both 
in the manufactured and unmanufactured forms; and, although 
necessity gives importance to these things, and art gives what 
charm it can, the public do not appear to appreciate the pro¬ 
ducers so much as the productions. Excessive charges had 
evidently effected its purpose with the carriage-builders; but it 
was pleasing to notice that two local firms had the pluck to 
exhibit (I hope they found a proper reward),—^Messrs. Atkinson 
and Philipson and Messrs. W. and J. Proud; the latter had a good 
assortment of carriages suitable to the country, the principal 
feature of which seemed to be that the ends of the shafts played 
loosely in a socket, thereby tending to avoid the action of the 
horse on uneven roads. Messrs. Atkinson and Philipson had a 
large collection with some novelties in construction, the most 
important of which appeared to be an india-rubber buffer¬ 
spring round the axletree for the main spring to work on, an 
arrangement which seemed to act very effectively; the main 
springs were the new American pattern, consisting of one plate 
of cast steel, thick in the centre, and thinning towards each end, 
the ends working loose in an oiled socket; these springs had 
great elasticity, and apparently still adapted themselves to great 
weight; there is nothing to cause rust or decay. Without a trial 
no opinion is reliable, but these springs' have certainly the ap- 

? ^arance of a move in the right direction—another score to the 
ankees. The harness exhibited by this firm was also of excellent 
construction. 

The stand of Canadian exhibits contained fine specimens of 
timbers, seeds, corns, and grasses; the latter were coarse, but 
evidently very productive. But this stand, with its seductive 
views and plans of the country, appeared more as a.n advertise¬ 
ment to encourage emigrants than anything else. 

The bee manipulations were of the usual interesting character; 
and some method was shown on another stand for the impregna¬ 
tion of the ova of fishes; but these, to give a lucid explanation, 
require the special knowledge of the apiarist or of the pisci¬ 
culturist. 

In conclusion, it is with the greatest pleasure I add my testi¬ 
mony to that of others as to the cordial co-operation of everyone 
working or acting on behalf of the Society, from the President 

9 rr 0 
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of the Society, whosoever he may he, downwards; to the inde¬ 
fatigable zeal of the Secretary, to the foresight and everthought- 
fulness of the Steward of general arrangements, and to whom, 
after the es^xience of the last few years, it may be trusted to 
carry the operations of the Society through any reverses that may 
arise. And surely it can have been the lot of few to have 
experience of two such Showyards of wet and mud as Kilburn 
and Carlisle; and yet a most pleasing and instructive feature at 
the latter Show was the attendance in one day of over 40,000 
people, evidently agricultural, male and female, who encountered 
all difiBculties most bravely and cheerfully, resolutely intent, in 
spite of all, on seeing everything to be seen; the moral to be 
cieduced being, that the ‘‘Buoyal Show ” has not lost its attrac¬ 
tion for an agricnltuial population, and that, if its expenses are 
kej»t to proper limits, the Council need not fear going to 
agricultural districts. 

Trusting the few remarks I have felt called upon to make 
may be taken cum ffrano, and thanking every one with whom 
I have come in contact for their kind co-operation and for the 
leniency with which many deficiencies have been overlooked, I 
lake leave of an office which has been both a pleasure and an 
instruction, bringing many new acquaintances and I hope leaving 
many new friends. 


XXXIV.— Seport on the Exhibition and Trials of Implements at 

CarUsle, By Robebt Neville, of Butleigh Court, Glas¬ 
tonbury. 

The Society’s Exhibition of Implements at Carlisle mav be 
considered to have been in every way most satisfactoryfor, 
although the weather during the Show was as bad as last year 
at Eilbum, the Society had the advantage of getting all the 
machinery in place while it was perfectly dry: indeed, the 
Carlisle people all agreed in saying that up to the time of open¬ 
ing they never remembered a longer spell of fine dry weather; so, 
although during the Show the mud and slush painfull y reminded 
one of the last terrible time in London, a good sound bottom to 
the Yard had been preserved. 

The extra charge this year for miscellaneous shedding cer¬ 
tainly had a most beneficial effect in reducing those exhibits, 
the usual long lines of carriages being entirely absent, and 
indeed duplicates of any description were hard to find. This 
is as it should be for an agricultural show, and agricultural 
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visitors; but how far the change may affect the general public 
and the Society’s finances, experience must determine. 

There was a large show of milling appliances, some of which 
seemed to point to a growing tendency to replace the old mill¬ 
stones by rollers of various sorts, which is reported to be done 
to a large extent in Hungary, where the best and finest flour 
is made. 

There were many improvements in sheaf-binders. Several 
looked most promising; and if each year they improve as fast as 
they have done in the last two years, it will not be long before 
English farmers will find themselves supplied with machines 
well suited to their wants; but in the face of the recommendation 
of the Judges, that there should be next year a trial of sheaf- 
binders using any other system than wire, I will pass by these 
machines, which no doubt will then appear in a still more 
perfect shape. 

Six Silver Medals were awarded at Carlisle to exhibits which 
I will describe according to their Catalogue numbers. 

No, 290. G. W. Murray and Co.^ Banff Foundry^ Banff —a 
Silver Medal for their Two-row Potato-planter, price 18Z. 10s., 

Pig. 1 .—Section of Messrs. Murray and Co *8 Poiato^lanter^ 



which when tested by the Judges on the grass in the Yard,' gave 
every satisfaction; the potatoes were deposited at perfectly 
equal distances, and in a length of 56 yards there was only one 
miss in each row, which probably would not have happened 
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had the machine been working in the field* The cnps which 
take up the seed are each a link of an endless chain, merely 

Kg. 2. —DeiaiU of the mechanism of Messrs, Murray and Co's 
Potato^planter, 



booked into each Other; and on the end of each cup is a tail, 
which as the chain turns OTer the supporting wheels, rises] up 

Fig. Sm —View of the mechanism of Messrs, Murray and Go's 
Potato-planter, 



through the bottom^ of the succeeding cup, thus not only en<- 
suring the seed leaving the cup at the right moment, but clears 
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ing Out any dirt that may have accumulated there. This is an 
important improvement, and effectually remedies a hitherto 
existing fault. Motion is communicated to the cups by means 
of the well-known Ewart’s detachable drive-chain, and there 
is also an adjustment for properly balancing the machine 
when going up- or down-hilL The seed can also be dropped 
at three different distances apart by a very simple arrangement 
of change wheels. The machines are made either double or 
single. 

No. 2503. John Crowley and Co,, Sheffield-^o. Silver Medal for 
their new Horse-gear, the novelty of the principle being a step 
in the right direction, viz., in having the large wheel fixed and 
forming the main base to the machine, instead of revolving as 
usually is the case. The shafting can be led off at different 
angles, or three shafts can be driven as required. The machine 


Pig. 4 .—View of Messrs, Groicley and Go's Eorse-gear, 



was tested on the dynamometer, and though only for one horse, 
stood the test of transmitting four^horse work, and gave out 
good duty. There was no proof of any more economical trans¬ 
mission of the power over other good horse-gears, but the pro¬ 
portions, principle, and workmanship were decidedly good. 

No. 2871. Barford and Perkins self-acting arrangement for 
lifting steam cultivators, drags, or other similar implements, 
stands next on the list, and well deserved the honour of the 
medal it gained. It is of great importance in the roundabout 
system to be .able to lift the implement just before the end of 
the pull, so that when the anchor moves on, the engine shall not 
have to pull both it and the cultivator at the same time. Other 
means are used to obtain this result, which will be described in 
their place; but none are so simple or mechanical as this one. 
On the boss of the cultivator wheels is a ratchet with 8 teeth; 
the axle is cranked as in other lifting cultivators, and on the 
cranked part is carried, in bearings, a shaft on which are two 
double cams, each with five teeth on either part; these, by a 
simple movement of the foot, gear into the ratchet-wheels, and 
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lift the cultivator, which is held in its position by the ordinary 
apparatus; the cams immediately swing clear and are ready for 
another lift. 

No. 3226. Everetts Eateni IQ’^horse^power Steam-plough Engine^ 
made by Charlee Burrdl and Som, of Thetford^ which, although 
shown last year, has now been much improved. It was worked 
in the trial-field and gave the Judges great satisfaction by the 
way in which it moved about and set down its roundabout 
tackle, and worked various implements as directed. It has 
one cylinder, 10 inches diameter by 12 inches stroke, and 
works to 150 lbs. pressure. A pinion of 11 teeth on the 


Fig* 6.— Everett's “ Universal ” Ploughing and Traction Engine. 



crank-shaft gears directly into a spur-wheel of 107 teeth bolted 
on to the periphexy of the winding-drum ; the drums are carried 
by brackets and studs bolted on to the boiler, are of wrought- 
iron, and can carry 1000 yards of J-inch diameter wire-rope; 
being vertical, no coiling-gear is required as in the horizontal 
ones, but probably the life of the rope would be prolonged if there 
were such an arrangement. The rope leads round a large hori¬ 
zontal guide-pulley under the tank, and thence at any angle to 
the implement. The travelling-gear is fitted with two speeds 
in a very efiGlcient manner. When used for double-engine tackle 
there is only one drum to each engine, being made right- and 
left-hand. The price of the engine exhibited was 620/. with¬ 
out rope. 

No. 3262. Nalder and Nodd&r^ Wantage, obtained a Silver 
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Medal for their Straw Elevator as attached to a threshing- 
machine. This was shown last year at Kilbum, but there 
then being no opportunity of trying it, it was brought again 
before the notice of the Judges, who this year were able to 
work it. 

As there was a good description and drawing of it in last 
year’s ‘Journal’ it is only necessary to state that there is no 
material alteration in its design, but some improvements in 
minor details which a year’s experience has suggested. In the 
trial the straw was delivered at various heights and round one- 
third of a circle, and the apparatus was packed-up for travelling 
on its accompanying threshing-machine in ten minutes. 

Of all the exhibits, the Darhj Digger^ No. 3566, made by 


Tig. 6 .—Ykio of Burh/s Steam-digger, 



J, <md S, McLaren^ Leeds, probably caused the greatest amount 
of interest; and from its bold departure from all existing methods 
of steam cultivation, was by far the best response the Society 
had to its offer of trials' for any new implements for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil by “ steam or other mechanical force,” and well 
deserved its Silver Medal. Although there have been rumours 
of ploughing by electricity, nothing of the sort has as yet been 
shown in England; and until now, with the exception of some 
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very early attempts, the various systems of cultivation by means 
of ropes of steel or hemp have been unassailed. 

The Digger has been before the public for several years in 
a comparatively crude form, but is now much simplified, and 
promises to develop into a useful machine. It consists of a 
locomotive boiler, with a fire-box in the centre, the tubes on 
each side, and a funnel at each end. The engine is fixed 
on the top of the boiler, and has a single cylinder, 9 in. diam. 
by 12 in. stroke. On the crank-shaft are two bevel pinions, 
one of which drives the travelling-wheels through intermediate 
gear at either of two speeds; the other drives the digger, which 
consists of three sets of tines, 13 in the centre set, and 14 in 
each of the outside sets, maJdbag a total width of land worked 
of 20*7 feet. A horizontal crank-shaft, running the length of 
the boiler, and with Hooke’s joints between the cranks, drives 
the diggers, and revolves once for every 3*92 revolutions of the 
engine. VlTien digging, the axis of the travelling-wheels is 
parallel to that of tilie boiler; and all are driven, but any or 
either can be disconnected, the two ojuter ones hy pins, the 
inner ones by clutches. The steering is effected by a frame 
hing^ on to the foot-plate, and in the rear of the diggers, 
carrying a set of discs, which, by means of a hand-wheel, can 
be to any angle and act as a rudder. When in travelling- 

trim this frame is unshipped, and the driving-wheels are dis¬ 
connected and turned round with their axes across that of the 
boiler in the ordinary way. One pair is connected with a hand- 
wheel, and used as steering-wheels; the other pair is connected 
with the engine, and propels the machine. The wheels are 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter by 2 feet wide. 

The Digger was well tried in the field, but the land being 
very dry was all in its favonr. Then came two days’ heavy 
rain. How will the Digger go now? was the general remark 
of those interested; so, at the request of its makers and 
Mr. Darby, it was again taken out, and, to the surprise of all, 
worked as well as before; but, in spite of at least two inches of 
rain, the land was of such a quality as not to be much affected 
by it, and any ordinary steam-plough would have worked. 
How the Digger will act in wet slippery clay it was impos¬ 
sible to prove. The work appeared equal to, or even in some 
respects better than, ordinaiy ploughing, but not so good as 
cultivating or^ digging, as far as laying the land up rough for 
fallowing, which is generally what is wanted where steam is 
used; but this could doubtless be altered by using differently- 
shaped tines. ^ The following are the results obtained by the 
Society’s Engineers:— 
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Particulars and Performances of Barbas S-Borse-Povser Broadside 
Steam Digger^ Exhibited by Messrs. J, and JET. McLaren. 


The engine is 8 nominal horse-power^ with single cylinder 
12 in. stroke, 120 lbs. safety-valve pressure in boiler. 

Heating surface in fire-box. 

„ tubes, &C-. .. .. .a «« .* 


9 in. diameter. 
Square Feet. 

35*5 
.. 135-8 


Total 


171-3 


Grate surface, 8'64 square feet. 


Gearing .—^Engine crank shaft makes 3-92 revolutions to 1 revolution of 
digger shaft. 

The digger tines are spaced about 6 in. apart from centre to centre, and are 
contained in 3 frames, which are worked by cranks set at equal angles with 
one another. 

There are 13 tines in the centre frame, and 14 in each outer frame, making 
41 tines in all. 

Effective width dug as implement advances, observed as 20-7 ft. 

W’eight of implement (given by Messrs. McLaren): 

Tons. cwt. qra, 

Engine, boiler, coals, and water, carried on 4 main) ia o 

travelling-wheels .J 

Frame and discevs.. . •. 1 17 1 


Total .. .. 15 7 3 

4 travelling wheels, each ,3 ft. 6 in. diameter, 2*0 in. wide. 

Load on wheels per inch width of tyres, 316 lbs. 


Eoi^mmenis with Bigger at CarlMe, July 10. 


Mean depth dug.. .. .. .. .. 6*07 inches = 

Weight of unmoved earth per cubic foot. .. .. = 

Advance of implement (when spuds are on wheels)) 
per revolution of digger shaft.. .. ... .. 

Advance of implement per revolution of engine 
Average revolutions of engine per minute «• .. 

Advance of implement per minute. 

Volume of earth moved per revolution of engine .. 
Weight do. do. .. .. 

Mean foot-lbs. of work indicated do. 

Indicated work in engine cylinder per lb, of earth] 
moved, or height in feet to which earth moved I 
must be raised to represent work done (paean off 

Mean ideated lorse-power'when worki^ straiglii 

ahead .. .. .. . .. 

Mean indicated horse-power working and turning! 
at ends .. .. .. .. 


•506 ft. 

: 105*1 cubic ft. 
1-028 ft. 

•262 ft. . 

180 

47*5 ft. 

2 *74 cubic ft. 

288 lbs. 
5254ft.-lbs. 


18*2 ft.-lbs. 


28*7 k-p. 
26*0 „ 


Mean indicated horse-power runniz^ light over land) 
straight ahead, but with diggers out of gear .. f 
Batio of power r^uired to move implement without) 
digging to power required when diggii^ .* } 

Time occupied for each half-turn at ends of furrows,) 
digging at same time (favourable instances) .. J 


16*5 , 
•576 


2k minutes. 
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Area dug per hour, assuming furrows to be 200 yards] 

long.^ 

Average indicated horse-power required for this rate 
of progress 


1*19 acres. 
28*3 h.-p. 


A few days subsequently to the above trials, viz., on the 15th July, the 
Darby Digger was taken out to the same ground after continuous heavy rain, 
and worked direct up a hill-side on a slope frequently exceeding 1 in 10 at an 
engine speed of 200 revolutions per minute; it also worked on the flat, and 
crossed some fallows; the last-named operation, however, was only done with 
difficulty in the then wet state of the ground. 

Performances of BurrelVs lO-flbrae-Poicer Phugliing-Engine (^eretfs 
Patent)^ tcorking a Fowler 4r‘Fiirrmo Balanced Bigger to the. 
Society hy Messrs, Fowler\ at Carlisle^ July 10,1880. 

One engine, cylinder 10 in. diameter, 12 in. stroke, boiler pressed to 160 lbs, 
pressure. 

Square Feet. 

Heating surface in fire-box .. .. 32 

„ in tubes .. .. .133 


Total 

ilre^te surface, 5*5 square feet 


165 


The whole of boiler made of Landore Siemens steel. 

Wdght complete, including water and coals, 13| tons. 

Two ll-tooth x^ions on engine crank shaft, drive a wheel with 107 teeth 
on each drum. 


Average length of rope w’ound on drums per revolution) 

of drum during trials .) 

Advance of implement per revolution of engine 
Digger has 4 breasts, with 
Furrow wheel 6*0 in. diameter, 4i in, broad. 

Land wheel 4*6 in. diameter, 5^} in. broad. 

Skid wheel 13^ in. diameter, 41 in. br<^. 

Weight, 34 cwt. 

Weight per inch width of tyres, 362 lbs. 

Average width dug. 40*5 inches 

Average depth dug. 6*02 inches 


Feet. 

18*4 

1-89 


3*375 ft 
502 ft 


Weight of nnmov^ eax-th per cubic ft. 105*1 cubic ft 

Yolume of earth moved per engine revolution.. .. 3*20 cubic ft. 

Weight do. do. .... 336 lbs. 

jtfean foot-lbs. of work indicated in engine per revo-| ft 4 |)s 

Indicated work in cylinder per lb. of earth moved,] 
or height in feet to which earth moved must be I 
raised to represent work done (mean of 9 indicator j 

experiments).j 

Average revolutions of engine per minute 
Mean indicated horse-power in straightforward work 
Do. do. when dragging the rope) 

and implement light over ground without digging 3 
Eatio of power required to move rope and implement] 
without di^ng to that required when digger ist 
working.j 


24-4 ft.-lbs. 
180 

44*8 h.-p. 
18*3 „ 
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Area dug per hour, if we allow furrows to he 200' 
yards long, and supposing i minute lost at the end 
of each furrow from the time digger stops till it 

starts to work again . 

Average indicated horse-power while working at this 
rate, allowing nothing, however, for moving anchors ’ 


1*22 acres. 


34*9 h.-p. 


Comparison of Economic Performances of Parhfs Digger with iliose of 
other Diggers, so far as regards the power required to dig 1 lb, of 
earth. 

Indicated - Work of 
Engine in Foot-lbs. 
per 1 11>. of Earth 
moved, or Height to 
whidi Earth must 
be raised to repre¬ 
sent Work done. 


Darby Digger at Carlisle, July 10,1880 .. .. 18*2 

Fowler Digger „ „ worked by 

Burrell’s engine and tackle. (17. B. This should not 
he taken as an ofScial tiial, as the implement was <^a,a 
only lent to the Judges of the B.A.S.E. hy Messrs. \ ““ 

Fowler, to euahle them to institute a comparison, I 
and it was not worked hy their own tackle) .. •• j 


[♦Fowler’s 6-Furrow Digger at Stafford 


99 

99 

V 

99 


5 

4 

4 

4 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


Howard’s 4 


22*21 
22-6 
25*9 ) 
19*8 

18*6 j 


Fowler’s 4 „ „ Wolverhampton, 

worked hy Fisken Eoundahout Tackle (mean "of 
5 trials at various speeds) .« . 


21*8 aver¬ 
age. 


21*8 

21*9] 


Fig. 7 .—Spedmen Diagram from Darbys Broadside Digger Engine in 
full Worh, digging. 



* Extracted fix)m Table IIL, Wolverhampton Trials, 1871. 
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Fig. 8 .—Specimen Riogram from BurrdTs IQ’Sorse-Power Engine 
(Everetfs Patent)^ worMng Roundabout Tackle and Fowlers 
^rFurrm Rigger, 



SeiOje 4D IfaB. io 1 inch» 180 Tevolntions per 110 If& steasn^ en^ cylinder 10 in. diameter. 

12 in. stroke, 

Eastost Aia> Andebsoi?, 
CfmsuUing Engineers^ 

Mmirs, John Fowler, and Cb., Zeeds, amongst their steam- 
machinery, had an eight-horse-power Double Drum 
Engine on a new principle, and which certainly looked a great 
improveiinent on those hitherto made. A set of roundabout 
tackle was at work with one of these engines in a field near the 
Yard, and gave people a very good idea of its capabilities. One 
drum is hung under the boiler in the usual position, and is driven 
by an upright shaft; on this shaft, immediately above the lower 
bearing, is a bevel-wheel, giving motion to a horizontal shaft 
running alongside the fire-box; and this, by means of bevel¬ 
gearing, drives a short vertical shaft with a pinion-gearing into 
the hinder drum, which is carried on a stud fixed on the bottom 
of the tank, this being made strong enough to withstand the 
strains put upon it 

The engine can be worked in three ways—(1) Along the 
headland opposite to a self-moving anchor, and so have a 
direct pull upon the implement; (2) remaining stationary, and 
working with two self-moving anchors; or (3) as one of a pair 
of engines. 

The makers do not claim that this principle is better than 
a pair of engines, but that it is a most efficient single engine 
set, embodying, as far as possible, the advantages of the double 
system. 

The anchor used with this tackle is entirely self-acting; it 
is moved along the headland by the direct pull of the hauling- 
rope; and the distance it moves forward each bout can be con¬ 
trolled by the ploughman without his leaving the implement. 
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R. H&msby and Sons (Limited)^ Grantham^ showed in article 
3305 (Fig. 9) an improved Tum-wrest Plough, well designed and 
made, and which would doubtless do excellent work, and quickly, 
but it would not stand the treatment farmers very often give their 
ploughs, viz., leaving them under a hedge until again wanted. 

The plough-bodies are hung under the beam on turned pins, 
so that when set either way for work, the one in use lies against 
the side of the beam, and is held in its place by a fork, which 
wedges it and makes it practically solid with the beam. By 
pulling back a lever the bodies are released, they automatically 
change places, and the plough is ready for work the opposite 
way. The fore-end of the beam is arranged so that the depth 
required to be ploughed can be set by simply adjusting two 


Fig. 9.— Messrs. R. Eomshy and Sons^ Tum-wrest Plough. 



stop-plates, thus equalising the depth for both ways; the draught 
is then self-acting, as well the draught-bar, which thereby 
pulls in the line required by the plough at work. 

-• Messrs. Burrell and Sons^ Thetford, exhibited, amongst other 
things, Everett^s Patent Automatic Travelling Anchor, which 
can move either backwards or forwards as desired. On the 
anchor is a horizontal drum, on which are about 80 yards of 
wire rope, the end of which is made fast to an anchor, and is 
payed out as the travelling anchor advances. By an arrange¬ 
ment of gearing the motion is reversed and the rope hauled in, 
the anchor consequently “backing” as far as requisite. This 
was shown at work in the trial-field, and was apparently 
capable of doing all that its makers claimed for it. , 

Mes^s. Fishm and Co.., Leeds, had at work in the trial-field 
an Improved Set of Tackle, driven as usual by a quick-speed 
manilla rope, and consisting of one three-furrow balance-plough 
and windlass combined, two self-moving anchors, and porters 
and ropes for a furrow 300 yards long. The price reduced to 
200L The improvements mainly consist in not carrying the 
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rope all round the field, but in two lines parallel with the 
furrow; and the windlass is again mounted on the plough, in 
somewhat the same manner as it was at the last Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society's Show at Carlisle in 1855. 

Mr. Frederick Savoffe, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, worked in the 
trial-^field a ten-horse-power A^cultural Engine. The driving- 
wheels form the winding drums, as is usual in these engines. 
The anchors are self-moving, and the whole weight rests on the 
retaining tines. A new implement was shown in connection 
with this tackle, viz., a four-ring self-acting Presser and Drill 
Combined, to be used behind the plough. A swivel foot. 


Fig. 10 .—SanagdB emhined Self^ting Fremr and BrilL 



lowered on to the ground by a lever, takes the weight of the 
presser in turning at the headlands. A small harrow is also 
attached, and drawn behind the presser, for covering the seed. 
This is the first implement of the kind ever made, so doubtless 
many improvements on it will appear in time, and in certain 
hands on some soils will probably prove of considerable value, 
Mr. t/l A. Ma^s^ 223 Gresham House, London, showed a 
curiously contrived Revolving Railway attached to the driving- 
wheels of a six-horse-power Traction Engine, which consists of a 
series of plates or feet about 15 inches square, connected by 
links and ball-and-socket joints to a ring, which ring fits on 
to the driving-wheel, and the two are only connected by the 
frictional adhesion caused by the weight of the engine. As 
the wheels revolve the feet come down on to the ground and 
are picked up in turn, two being on the ground at once. The 
feet are faced with wood strips. One of the wheels met with 
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an accident on the way to the field, so the engine had to work 
with one, and was made to pull a five-furrow plough. The 
advantage of this application is exceedingly doubtful, but it 
may be as well to record in the ‘ Journal’ that such a machine 
has been exhibited. 

Messrs, Everett^ Adams^ and Ch.^JEtyburgh, Norfolk, exhibited 
the Eureka Mower, an American invention, which is certainly 

Fig, 11 .—View of (he Eurehi ULmer exhibited hj Messrs, Everett^ 
Adams, and Co, 



well deserving the attention of farmers. A somewhat similar 
machine was made some years ago, but was found to have several 
defects which are now apparently overcome. This machine was 
well tried by the Judges in the field, and cut a fair crop of 
alsike-clover and bents, which instead of being laid flat, as 
by other machines, was left light and loose, the centre of each 
swathe, owing to the outside fa^ng inwards, being kept uprigW, 
and almost looking as if it had not been cut at ml, which must 
considerably quicken the drying. Although tried with the 
horse^dynamometer, it was impossible to obtain any results, 
owing to heavy rain coming on, and the dynamometer having 
to travel in the long grass in front of the machine rolled 
it down, and thus entirely altered the conditions from those of 
ordinary work. The draught must be very much less than in 
VOL. XVI.—s. S. 2 X 
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ordinary madbinosj ojpwiikg to tli© direct pull tlie Horses exert. 
One walks in the long grass, the other just outside: at the end 

Kg. l%—Illustration of the Simthe hfi ly the EureJca Moiver. 



of the field the machine turns, not being driven round and 
round as other mowers, so that the grass trodden down by the 
horse one time is effectually cut fiie next. The wheels are 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter. There are no bevil wheels, motion 
being imparted to the knife by a bell-crank, so either end of 
the knife is £ree to rise or fall as it likes, and is easily raised 
by the driver when required. A six-feet cutteivbar is used, which 
is snppcMHed to be equ^ in draught to an ordinary 4 feet 6 inches 
machine. 

Me^Si JSic&zrd Crtxneit and Sons, Leiston, have certainly 
made a step in the right directioa in the shape of a Compound 
Portable Engina Mes^s. John Fowler and Co. and others make 
*‘semi-fixed”compound engines with the cylinders underneath the 
boiler, but this is the first true portable compound ever made, 
or at any rate ever exhibited in the Society’s Yard. In a few 
words, the advantage of this system is obtained by using a high 
pressure, and expanding it down as low as possible. The great 
revolution which the adoption of this method caused in marine 
engines, by reducing the consumption of coal by more than 
50 per cent., has been one of the chief causes which have helped 
on the importation of foreign food from long distances; so if 
hitherto it has somewhat operated against the interests of 
English farmers, the time may now have come when it will 
prove a good ally. The engine in the Yard was 10-horse-power, 
with cylinders 7f inches and llj inches in diameter by 10 inches 
stroke. The cranks are at right angles. The steam pressure 
is 80 lbs. and the cut-off in the high-pressure cylinder is at half- 
stroke. The makers state that considerable economy in fuel is 
shown by this engine over ordinary portables, and no doubt at 
some future time the system will be brought more prominently 
under the Society’s notice; but a higher pressure of steam than 
80 lbs. must be used to get the best results, and as 150 lbs. 
is now constantly used in railway locomotives, and even in 
ploughing engines, why should the working pressure of port- 
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ables remain, as is almost universally the case, at the old- 
fashioned 60 lbs. ? 

Messrs. Armstrong^ Addison^ and Co., Sunderland, showed 
Gates, Fencing, and Wood-paving pickled fay their process, by 
means of which great durability is ensured. They state that 
sleepers so treated have been in use on the North-Eastern 
Railway for twenty-seven years; and that wood-pavement on 
the Sunderland Bridge is still good, although for thirteen years 
it has been subjected to heavy traffic. 

Messrs. Richardson and Son, Carlisle, showed a Potato-sorting 
Machine, which efficiently makes three clean separations, large, 
seconds, and small, the dirt falling by itself. It consists of a 
series of screens of galvanised wire, and is an adaptation of the 
principle of the winnowing machine, being worked in a similar 
manner by hand. Several minor details of construction appeared 
capable of improvement, which will no doubt be done in future, 
the machine in the Yard being the first of its sort. 

Messrs. Pet'kins, Paternoster, and Burlingham, of Hitchin, 
had a collection of Polygon Corn-screens of various sizes, suit¬ 
able to both farmers and seed-growers, which, by varying the 
barrels, can be made to separate any different sorts of seed. 
No, 712 in the Catalogue is stated as being capable of screening 
from 40 to 60 quarters of com per day by hand-power. 

Messrs. J. and F. Howard, of Bedford, exhibited a new 
Plough, steel being used insteaui of wrought iron. The beam is 
bent round in one piece, and carries the share and mouldboard, 
thus doing away with the casting that has hitherto been used, 
and making the plough stronger and Kghter. 

They also showed a new class of Haymaking Machine, the 
travelling wheels of which are mounted on axles, with an 
eccentric movement, so that by a partial revolution of the axle 
the gearing is thrown in or out, the large tooth-wheel on the 
axle has “ open teeth,” so that if any grass or dirt gets on it 
they are punched through by the teeth of the pinion. The fork- 
head springs, which are important points in a haymaker, are 
simply straight strips of riband steel, which are just the right 
length when the forks are in either position to retain them there 
without being in a state of compression. They thus seem 
effectually to fulfil all the required conditions, and can be 
replaced without any tools. 

A Steam Cultivator, with a harrow slung to it from a pair of 
bell-crank levers, the other arms of which are coimected with 
the turning lever, which lifts the harrow dear of the ground at 
the moment of turning, is a very neat and novel arrangement, 
and was also exhibited by Messrs. Howard, amongst other steam- 
cultivating appliances. 
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Messrs^ Hunt and Tawell^ Earl’s Colne, Essex, showed a 
combined Chaff-cutter and Oat-mill; also a similar machine, but 
with a bean-or maize-mill as well. This is a most suitable 
machine for small stables; and it is in these places that the 
prgudice which coachmen and grooms have against giving horses 
chaff and bruised com is most rife. These machines must 
reduce the trouble of doing this to a minimum, and are there¬ 
fore well worth the attention of those who keep even one horse. 
The chaff-cutter has two knives, either convex or concave, as 
required, fitted on to a suitable fly-wheel, the mouth being 
8J inches by inches. The crushing part is fixed on the side 
of the machine, and has a double solid-steel roller; the cutting- 

Tig. 18 .—View of Measre^ Hunt and TawelVs conibineA Chaff-cutter 
and Oat-milL 



plates are made with a fluted strip of hardened steel dovetailed 
into the ordinary cast-iron back. The hopper has a division in 
it, which is turned to one side or the other, for beans or oats, as 
required* The knives are prevented from rubbing against the 
face when grinding by slacking a nut on the shaft, when a 
spring washer behind the wheel forces it outwards and so gives 
clearance. The makers state that the machine will crush from 
to 3 bushels of com, or cut 2 cwts. of chaff, per hour, and is 
specially designed for exportation. 

Messrs, Andrew Handyside and Co,, Derby, showed a new 
double-action root-stripper and sheer. The cutters axe so 
arranged on the disc that when the machine is turned in one 
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direction it produces slices; when in the other, finger-pieces, 
without any alteration of knives or knife-bars. A modification 
of this machine is also combined with a chaff-cutter, the two 
operations of chaff-cutting and pulping going on simultaneously, 
so that the two products in falling get thoroughly well mixed 
up together, and all the juice of the roots is at once absorbed by 
the chaff, thus saving both the labour of mixing afterwards, and 
a certain amount of waste of material. 

Messrs. Haughton and Thompson, Carlisle, had a good collec¬ 
tion of Threshing Machines suitable for small farms; also mowing 
and reaping machines, and horse-rakes, broad-cast seed-sowers, 
land-rollers, and other machines specially adapted for the 
surrounding district. 

Messrs. Sansomes, Sims, and Head, Ipswich, exhibited a new 
Self-acting Horse-rake, No. 2187, with X-section steel teeth, the 
motion being obtained by a lever on either side of the rake, the 
ends of which, being bent over the tyres of the wheels, are, by the 
action of the foot of the driver, made to bite on them, and so are 
carried round by the wheels as they revolve. The other ends of 
the levers being attached to the rocking frame of the rake, to 
which the teeth are hung, thus lift the teeth, which can be held 
in this position as long as desired, either for delivering the load, 
turning, or backing. 

. This firm has also a good improvement in the tines of their 
Haymaking Machines. The tines must be curved to carry the 
hay well over the machine when ^^atte^ing, but for turning, 
straight tines l^ve the hay much lighter; so by making the tines 
alternately straight and curved, the machine will work equally 
well in either action. The gearing ia strong and well protected, 
and the machine reduced in length, thus lessening the draught 
and weight on the horse’s back. 

Many of the readers of this ^ Journal ’ must, when walking 
about in London or other large towns, have been struck by the 
quantity of oats scattered on the ground, especially near cab¬ 
stands, owing to the horses tossing them out of their nose-bags 
whilst feeding. This defect is completely overcome by the 
“ Kennett ” Nose-bag (Catalogue, No. 1154), exhibit by John 
Unite, 291, Edgware Road, W., the Society’s contractor for 
canvas. * The other advantages claimed for it are: “ The horse 
breathes easily, there being large brass eyelet-holes round the 
bag near his nose; the dust is not tossed into his nostrils, the 
greater part of the weight is supported by the neck, and there 
is no wear and tear of the bag against the ground.” In shape the 
nose-bag is like a sock cut off above the ankle; into this part the 
horse’s nose goes, and it is suspended from the head. The toe 
of the.sock hangs under the neck of the horse, and here most 
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of the com lies. ^ When the horse wants a mouthful he lowers 
his head a few inches, and the food slides down; he then 
naturally raises his head, eats his mouthful clear of the re¬ 
mainder of the feed, breathing freely, and repeats the process 

Mg. 14 .—Illuairation of the ^‘^KennetV^ Nose-hag, 



as^ he desires* Thus the corn can be completely consumed 
Without tossing,and without any attention on the part of his 
driver. 

The nose-hag was pnt on to a horse in the Yard, which had 
never had one on before, and which fed out of it with apparently 
the greatest comfort. 

This invention is well worthy of the attention of horse- 
owners, and probably, as in many other good and simple con- 
trivancra, the main objection they will find in its use will be 
the prejudice of their men against even trying anything new. 

/ivT Complete Com-^nding Roller-mill 

ma^ by Ganz and Co., price 155?., and exhibited 
by Bmhholz and Co., Basal Floor Mills, VamhaU, is a 
as the exhibitors daim, “ destined to replace mill-stones for 
Monomy of power and the production of a higher quality of flour.” 
This “^w-gmding Roller-mill,” as it is also called, has three 
iron rollers; the grain is first crushed by the top pair, it then falls 
on to the lower end of an inclined sieve, which, owing to a 
l^uliM kicking motion, tends to work the meal gradually up 
the incline; and thus the sieve is made so effective that half the 
usual area o^y is required. The meal then falls on to a lower 

sieve, and dl that requires further grinding passes between the 
«- 4 .*^ third rollers. By this machine, the importers say 
that It IS posable to reduce wheat to flour and bran in the 
m^t dir^ and simple manner through rollers, whereby the 
whole prodwee of the flour is raised in quedity and value Be 
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this as it may, the machine is exceedingly well constructed; the 
rollers are made of special metal, and carried by an anti-friction 


Fig. 16.— Messrs, Bveliholz and Co,^s Goim-grinding BoUer-mill. 



ring which allows great pressure to be put on them without 
injuring the bearings. 

No. 2932, James HarJtness, of Gretna, Dumfries, the veritable 
Gretna Green smith (who during the storms amused us all in the 
trial-grounds with many curious stories of that celebrated place), 
exhibited some Drill Ploughs, one of which was taken out into 
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the field at the special wish of the Judges, who were much 
struck widi the design of it. The plough-point is carried well 
to the front, and so comes much closer to the point of draught 
than usual, and the handles being also a good length, the plough¬ 
man has great power over the implement. The mouldboards 
are hinged, and can be readily expanded or contracted by a rod 
which moves a sliding block on the beam, the block being con¬ 
nected to the mouldboards by two short links with a simple 

Kg. 16.— Ti&B of Mr. James Sarhnesd DnR Plough. 



j^t at each mad. A land-marker is attached, as is usual in all 
North-conntiy ploughs and drills—a refinement seldom or never 
seen in the Smith. 

plough was tried on some of the land that had recently 
been steam-cultivated and harrowed, and in spite of the awkward- 
® work, made very good drills, 

and fully bore out the opinion of the Judges that it is a handy 
and well-constructed imjdement Its price is SL 15s. 

There were two exhibits which properly belonged to the Stock 
(tepartmen^but as they found their place in the Implement-yard 
toey should perhaps be mentioned in this Report, viz.: the Bee 
Tent, brought by the British Beekeepers’ Association, and the 
by Mr. J. L. Annistead, of Ronndhay, Leeds. 

Owmg to the miserable weather, little could be done in the 
way manipulating the bees, but the tent was always filled 
with viators, who attenUvely Ustened to the instructive lectures 
on Btekeeping which were constantly being given, and who 
showed by the questions they asked, and by their general interest 
in the ^ that such an exhibition was well worthy of a place in 
the oociety s x ard. ^ 

The Fish, in a neighbo^g tent, consisted of trout, char, 
smd salmo fonhn(^ (American brook-trout), bred by the exhi¬ 
bitor, and shown in separate tanks; some of this year’s 
and some about mghteen months old. There were also speci* 
niens oi nsfa-natcniiig’ apparatus. 

No doubt a great deal more ought to be done in the way of 
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fish-culture ia England than there is at present, and many a 
stream capable of growing good trout is neglected because it is 
small; whereas in a brook not a yard wide, trout will grow to 
2 lbs, and 3 lbs. weight, if they have a fair chance given them 
and plenty of food, the best of which is fresh-water shrimps 
and snails, and in such brooks these generally abound. 

In conclusion, I will say that although there is much really 
good and substantial work done, yet there is a growing tendency 
amongst machine-makers of all classes, owing to competition, to 
cheapen their work at the risk of eflBiciency. This is to a great 
extent the fault of their customers, who will buy the cheapest 
thing, forgetting that it is the dearest in the end; and so brasses 
are lightened, inferior metal used, and if it were possible to cast 
an engine with steam up, no doubt it would be done. Both 
makers and buyers would do well to adopt as their standard 
the workmanship and design shown by the best locomotive 
engineers, and not give way to shoddy, but keep up the quality 
of English productions, which in the long run will be the only 
way to retain our share of the trade of the world. This every¬ 
where is now being most seriously threatened, not only by 
foreign countries putting prohibitive import duties on English 
machinery, but by developing their own iron-works, and training 
workmen who so far seem more amenable to reason than ours,— 
more tlmfty, and consequently able to live well on much lower 
wag^ than many English workmen would starve on. 

There are two facts, 1 learn from good authorities, affecting 
both farmers and manufacturers, which it may not be out of 
place to notice. The carriage of certam implements is less from 
England to America than it is to Ireland; and from some if 
not all ports, foreign cattle are earned inland at a cheaper rate 
than English cattle would be by the same or any train. This 
may be owing somewhat to the disturbed state of commerce; 
and when things right themselves, as now happily there is every 
prospect of their doing, we may hope that general prosperity 
will abolish such anomalies. 

The Woreiho Dairy. 

One of the most interesting sights in the whole yard was the 
Working Dairy, under the management of Mr. Allender, of the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company, who, at the request of the Sociefy, 
sent a collection of the best and newest machines employed by 
them, and fully showed their use by keeping them in constant 
work. 

Several improvements suggested by the ^perience of Bristol 
and Kilbum were made in the arrangement of the Dairy. At 
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one^eud was one of Marshall and Ison’s six-horse-power vertical 
engines, which drove a shaft running the length of the building, 
supplied steam for heating water, and for driving a small engine 
attached to the cooling apparatus. Along one side and end, 
under the projecting roof, the public could stand, and the re¬ 
maining side was provided with raised seats, so that those 
people who were specially interested could, on payment of a 
shilling, comfortably watch the processes, obtain information 
from the attendants,^ or instruction from the frequent lectures 
and explanations given by a competent person told off for 
the purpose, who thus supplied a want much felt on former 
occasions. 

The improved systems of setting milk, viz., Swartz and 
(^lej, which have been before described in the ‘ Journal,’ here 
{dea^ showed their superiority over the old flat-pan system; 
the t^ley, in Mr. AHender’s opinion, being very suitable for 
dairies, but for large concerns the Swartz is preferable. 
1 he water in^ the tanks was kept at about 40° by means of a 
cooling machine, such as is common in breweries, the low tem¬ 
perature being obtained by the evaporation of ether, pumped 
thiOT^h pipes fixed in the tanks. * ^ 

There was nothing special to record about the chums or butter 
workers. 


la baying large quantities of milk it is practicaUy found to 
-te impossible to get accurate results by measuring, so a machine 
has been invented by Mr. AUender for weighing it, by which 
means the quantity to an ounce is quickly and surely known. 
It consists of a weighing-table about 3 feet 6 inches square; on 
this are two A-frames, between which is supported, on trunnions, 
a coj^r ta^ holding 35 gallons, or about 3 cwt. of milk In 
one h^ of this is fitted a wire strainer, 80 meshes to the 
inch, through which the milk is poured. The tank beino- 
contents are weighed, a catch is released, and the whole 

ppM up into a tank on the floor, from whence it is used as 
required. 

machine is the Aylesbury Dairy Company’s 

nses-as imxing 

salt with butter, smd washing salt out of butter—but its chief 
butyioseter, or the new butter preservative, 

of wood, through which the butter passes into a pug mill below 

’ f” I”*"'“ e»P«Ue of 

ge^g ^ugh a la^ amount of work in a short time.^ 

1 wo Centrifugal Separators (Laval’s patent) were also shown 
at work, and were fully described in last year’s * Journal,’—most 
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ingenious machines, but about the utility of which a good deal 
of doubt still exists, nor is it at all certain that the cream does not 
undergo some important molecular change from the centrifugal 
force to which it is subjected. 

To obtain the best price for butter, not only should it be 
properly made, but cleanly and tastefully put before the pur¬ 
chaser, and in this latter —. __ ^ 

respect many makers are 17.-Buiter^esser. 

most deficient, and the 
price of otherwise good 
butter is often diminished 
by the slovenly way in 
which it is sent to market. 

To simplify and ensure 
uniformity in this pro¬ 
cess, a simple machine on 
the principle of a brick- 
press is used, which any 
one can easily work. It 
will make pound or half- 
pound pats, which are 
turned out with the greatest uniformity and rapidity. 

Much skill is required in neatly making it up by hand, and 
the exquisite way in which it was weighed into pounds, and 
made up by the neat-fingered dairymen, each pound wrapped in 
a piece of linen and slipped into a basket (like those in which 
strawberries are sold) just to fit it, must have taught a good 
lesson, not only to many a North-country dairymaid, but to many 
a lady as well. Judging firom the quantity of specimen pats sold, 
and from the continuous interest shown in the Dairy from the 
beginning to the end of the Show, by people who were evidently 
not merely sight-seers, but anxious and eager to learn, the Society 
may well congratulate itself in having done no little good, in an 
educational point of view, in this most important but greatly 
neglected branch of British fanning—that of butter-making. 

No cheesemaking was done in the Yard, the process being too 
long and too delicate a one to be properly shown and explained 
in the bustle of a Show; so all the energy of Mr. AUender and 
his assistants was directed to butter. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed on them, one and all, for the thorough way in which 
the work was done; nor on the Aylesbury Dairy Company, for 
so well responding to the wish of the &ciety in carrying out 
such an exceedingly instructive exhibition, and one which should 
form a portion of every future Show. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hakoves Squaeb, Thursday, December 11th, 1879. 


EEPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Ie presenting the usual Half-yearly Report to the General 
Meeting in December, the Council have to express their satis¬ 
faction at the remarkably large number of Governors and 
Members who have been elected during the year; but at the 
same time they must express their regret and disappointment 
that the International Exhibition at Kilburn has resulted in a 
serious drain upon the funded capital of the Society. 

During the year 1879, the number of Governors and Mem¬ 
bers has been increased by the election of 4 Governors and 
1285 Members, and diminished by the death of 3 Governors 
and 90 Members, and the removal of 96 Members from resig¬ 
nation or by order of the Council. 

The Society now consists of:— 

82 Life Governors, 

71 Annual Governors, 

2619 Life Members, 

5099 Annual Members, 

20 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 7891, and showing an increase of 1094 
Members during the current year. 

The Council have the pleasure of announcing that the 
Prince of Wales having graciously expressed a desire of taking 
part in the proceedings of the Society as a Member of Council, 
His Royal Highness has been unanimously elected a Trustee of 
the Society. 

By the end of this year the funded capital of the Society 
will have been reduced by the sum of 14,000Z., of which nearly 
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12,OOOZ. lias been required to meet the deficit in the receipts at 
the. Kilbnrn Exhibition, while the balance has been devoted 
to the building of the new laboratory and to the purchase of 
plant and materials for the Carlisle Meeting next year. The 
funded property of the Society at the end of the year will 
stand at 12,430Z. le, Orf. New Three per Cents,, and the 
balance of the current account in the hands of the Bankers 
on the 1st inst. was 1895Z. 19^. 6rf., which, however, is not 
sufficient to meet outstanding claims connected with the London 
Meeting. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30th of June 
last has been examined and approved by the Society’s auditors 
and accountants, and has been published for the information of 
the Members in the last number of the ‘ Journal.’ 

In their Report to the Annual General Meeting held last 
May, the Council described the special features which the 
London Meeting would include; and the programme then pr^ 
sented was duly carried out, though under the most Tin- 
favourable circumstances as regards weather. The Kilbuxn 
E xh ibition was certainly the largest and most varied Agri¬ 
cultural Show hitherto held; and amongst the novel features 
which specially attracted attention may be mentioned the 
International Dairy, the Comparative Loan Collection of 
Ancient and Modern Farm Implements, the Railway Waggons 
for the Conveyance of Fresh Provisions, and the Competing 
Plans of Farm Buildings. The Foreign Exhibits of Stock and 
Implements, although not numerous, were generally charac¬ 
teristic and interesting. The Live Stock* department attained 
unprecedented dimensions; and the Council rejoice to add that 
owing to the precautions taken, and to the vigilance of a most 
efficient staff of Veterinary Inspectors, no case of Contagious 
or Infectious Disease appeared amongst any of the animals. 
Notwithstanding the very inclement weather, the proportion of 
animals affected with ordinary ailments, in comparison with 
the number exhibited, was reported as not so great as in the 
average of years. 

The Presidency of the Prince of Wales, the visit of Her 
Majesty the Queen and of nearly every member of the Royal 
Family; the attendance of an unusually large number of 
Members of the Society; and the admission of about 200,000 
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people by payment at the turnstiles or by Season Tickets are 
sufficient indications of the general interest taken in the London 
Exhibition. 

The Council refer the Members to the several reports on 
the different departments of the London Exhibition, published 
in the last number of the * Journal,^ from a perusal of which 
some idea of the magnitude and variety of that Exhibition, 
as well as of the difficulties under which it was held, may be 
gained by those who were unable to see it. 

The Council have great satisfaction in reporting that the 
establishment of the new laboratory has already been emi¬ 
nently successful in encouraging the Members to send samples 
of purchased manures and feeding stuffs to Dr. Voelcker for 
analysis. Since the opening of the laboratory last March up 
to the beginning of the current month, the number of samples 
sent to Dr. Voelcker for analysis was 843, being 296 more than 
those sent during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

The experiments at Woburn are being carried out on the 
same plan as hitherto, and a full report of the results obtained 
this year wiE be published in the forthcoming volume of the 
‘Journal.^ Notwithstanding the exceptionally unfavourable 
season, the Council are of opinion, that the comparison of the 
produce obtained by the use of different manures wEI be both 
interesting and useful to the Members of the Society. 

Dr. Voelcker’s Quarterly Beports on the adulteration of 
manures and feeding«stuffs show, that although the efforts of 
the Society have tended to the abatement of these practices to 
an appreciable extent, there is stEl great room for improvement. 
The want of ordinary firmness dbown by those who, after 
putting the Society’s Consulting Chemist and others to great 
trouble and correspondence in the investigation of the cases 
they bring forward, decline at the last to furnish the means of 
making them public, is one of the great difficulties with which 
the Council have now to contend. 

The magnitude of the Implement Show at Kilburn has again 
drawn the attention of the Council to the desirability of curtail¬ 
ing this department of the Society’s Country-meetings. They 
have therefore resolved that the maximum size of stands be 150 
feet, and that the Implement Committee he empowered to decide 
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the space alloted to each Exhibitor, and to disqualify any of his 
proposed exhibits; and that the charge for space in the mis¬ 
cellaneous ‘department be doubled. 

. The Carlisle Local Committee are co-operating with the 
Council in order to make the meeting next year as useful and 
as attractive as possible. The Local Committee have oifered 
Prizes in four classes for the best managed farms in the Counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland and in the Haltwhistle Union 
of the County of Northumberland, and seventeen entries have 
been received. 

In addition to the Prizes for Live Stock which will be offered 
by the Society as usual, the Carlisle Local Committee propose 
to offer Prizes for Hunters, Hackneys, Coach-horses, Ponies, 
Galloway Cattle, Dairy Cows, and Butter. 

The Council have decided that the Judges of Implements at 
Carlisle shall be empowered to award gold and silver medals 
to any implements or machines for the cultivation of the land 
by steam or other mechanical force, which in the opinion of the 
Stewards and Judges are new inventions, and have not been 
previously submitted to trial by the Society. 

The Carlisle Meeting will commence on Monday, July 12th, 
and close on Friday, July 16th. 

The new arrangement with the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College continues to work satisfactorily, and the 
Council would again call the attention of the Members to the 
valuable reports by the Professors of the College on the princi¬ 
pal cases which have come imder their notice. These reports 
are published in the Proceedings of the Council-meetings in the 
Agricultural Newspapers. 

The experiments on quarter-evil and allied diseases are still 
being carried on at the Brown Institution ; but the Director of 
the Institution finds great difSculty in procuring cases at a 
sufSciently early period of the disease. The Council therefore 
hope that any outbreak of quarter-evil or splenic apoplexy may 
be at once made known by telegraph to Dr. Greenfield, the 
Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, 

In consequence of the numerous applications which Professor 
Simonds continues to receive for copies of his paper on sheep- 
rot, published originally in 1862, in the 23rd volume of the 
^Journal,’ the Council have resolved to re-publish it as a 
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pamphlet, considering that after the wet season of this year, 
sheep-rot is likely to be more prevalent in the country than 
usual. 

Six specimens of wheat have been forwarded for competition, 
for the Prizes offered by the Society for the best new variety; 
these have each been divided into four lots and forwarded to 
four Members of the Society, who have agreed to grow the 
samples in accordance with the conditions laid down. Samples 
of the corn and straw have also been retained for comparison 
with the new crop. 

Twenty-three candidates from four schools were entered to 
compete for the Society’s Junior Scholarships; and the result of 
the examination was as follows:— 

1st. R. P. Chope, Devon County School. 

2nd. B. Fuenivall, Surrey County School. 

3rd. J. Rigby, Sandbach Grammar School. 

4th. T. Leese, Sandbach Grammar School. 

5th. G. L. Haslehuest, Surrey County School. 

6th. C. S. Beimley, Bedford County School. 

7th. A. E. Kikg, Surrey County School. 

During the past year twelve candidates also competed for the 
Society’s Senior Certificates and Prizes. Of these, three were 
successful in gaining first-class certificates, and the remainder 
failed in some branch of study. On the whole the Council see 
no reason to regret the course they are pursuing in offering 
these prizes and scholarships, but they are by no means satis- 
with the number of competitors for scholarships. If Masters of 
Schools were aware of the advantages offered, viz.: the scholar¬ 
ship of 20Z., the examination conducted at their own schools, 
with no trouble or expense to themselves,—^the Council believe 
that they would receive more applications; and that a more 
general attempt would be made in country schools to teach 
the principles of Agriculture, and the elements of Chemistiy, 
Mechanics, and Mensuration. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. Jeneies, Secretary* 
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DISTEIBUTIOSr OF MEMBEES OF THE SOOIETT AilD OF MIMBEES 

OF COUNCIL. 




NUUBEfi 

ITcmbeb 


Dss&igts. 

Counties. 

OF 

nr 

Membess of Council. 



MiarftBTta- 

COUKCIL. 



Bedfobdshibs 

138 .. 

2 

C. Howard; James Howard. 


BtCEINGHAMSHntS!.. 

107 .. 

2 

/Lord Chesiam, T.; 0. S. 

\ OaRirell. 


rjAMT^KTT>PrTr.gBrrR.T! 

101 .. 

1 

J. Martin. 


“RfiRTirg ,, 

272 .. 

1 

H. Mclntosb. “* 


Hebtfobdshiee •. 

146 .. 

2 

J. B. Lawes,v.p.; J. Odams. 


Ht^lSrTINCIDOl^SEXBE .. 

48 •. 

2 

Jabez Turner; W. Wells, T. 

^ 1 

Middlesex. .« •• 

295 .. 

1 

Sir Biandreth Gibbs, v.pI 
[H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, 


XOFFOT-TF*. .r 

329 .. 

4 

< K.G., T.; Eaai of Leicester; 

( Hngb Aylmer; EobertLeeds. 





OXFOEDSHIBB .. .. 

147 .. 

2 

^nbe of Marlborough, t.; J. 
\ Dmce. 

• 

Suffolk. 

175 .. 

2 

rSir E. 0. Eerrison, y.p.; B. C. 
\ Bansome. 
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/ 

Cumberland .. 

162 .. 

1 

S. P. Poster. 

f 

Durham . 

i 125 .. 

1 

Earl of Eavenswortb. 


Northumberland .. 

152 

2 

/Sir M. White Bidley; Jacob 
\ Wilson, 

\ 

Westmoreland 

64 .. 

1 

W. H. Wakefield. 



- 603 

— 5 


( 

DeSB7SEISE •• •• 

143 „ 

2 

/Lord Vernon, v.p.; H. Obandos- 
[ Pole-GeU. 

f 


99 .. 

1 

Duke of Eutland, t. 

1 

lilNCOliMSHIRB.. .. 

205 .. 

3 

[Sir W. EarleWelby^Gregory; 

W. Prankisb; J. Sbnttle’* 

[ worth. 

Earl Spencer. 

j 

NOBXHAHFTaKSHIBE 

130 „ 

1 




1 

J. Hemsley. 


Butlahb , «, •< 

18 .. 

- 748 

— 8 
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XUMBER 1 

XrsiBEs 


Disteiois. 

00C3mES. 

or « 

IN 

ME^rBBBs OF Council. 




Council. 


f 

kT<! ^ ^ 0 g 

j 

145 i 

1 

Colonel Loyd Lindsay, 


Coes WALL .. .. 

52 .. : 


fSir T. Dm Aoland,T.; Sir M. 

\ Lopes ; G. Turner. 


Bevoxshire .. .. 

122 .. , 

3 


Doesetshiee .. 

70 .. i 

1 

Viscount Portman, t. 


Haaopshiee .. .. 

154 .. ; 

3 

/Viscount Eversley, t.p. ; Sir A. 

\ K. Macdonald, t. ; T. Pain. 

3). 

i 

Kent .. 

395 .. 1 

3 

(T. Aveling; H. Russell; C. 

\ Whitehead. 





S03IEBSETSH1EE 

165 .. ! 

2 

Visct. Bridport, t. ; ii. Neville. 


SUEBEY -. 

153 .. 

1 

C. E. Amos. 

(Earl of Chichester, V.P.; Duke 

1 of Richmond and Gordon, 


Sussex. 

162 .. 

3 


1 


j Y.P.; H. Gorringe. 


■WlLTSHIEE .. .. 

111 .. 

1 

J. Rawlenee. 

V 

( 
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i 

(Earl Cathcart, V.P.; Earl of 

J Peversham ; J. D. Dent, v.p. ; 

1. 

Yoekshiee .. .. 

366 .* 

i ^ • 

1 


1 


( G. H. Sanday. 


Glouoestehshiee 

224 ... 

3 

jE. Bowlyr W. J. Edmonds; 

1 OoL Kingscote, T. 


Hebeeobdshiee .« 

97 .. 

1 

J. H. Arkroight 


Monhouthsbxbe «. 

49 .. 

420 .. 

1 

R. Stratton. 

j John Evans; J. Bowen Jones; 

r. < 

Sheofshibe .. «, 

3 

( W, Sheraton, 

Staffoedshibe 

303 .. 

1 

Earl of Lichfield, t. 


Waewigeshibe 

222 .. 

1 

George Wise. 


W OECE3TEBSHIEE .. 

17G .. 

1 

C. RandeR. 


South Wales 

ISO .. 

1 

Lt“Col. Picton Turbervill. 



-^1671 

— 16 



^ CHESHIEE mm mm 

212 .. 

3 

/Hon. W. Egerton; D. R. Davies; 
\ A. Ashworth, 


Lancashibe .. .. 

288 .. 

2 

1 

/Duke of Devonshire, v.p.; Lord 
\ Skelmersdale, v.p. 

UfoBTH Wales 

191 .. 

2 

fEarl of Powis, T.; Sir W. W, 
\ Wyim,v.P, 



-691 

- 7 


SC«>!CLAXI>. 

99 



IftlCT^Aiyn ,, . 

103 



Ghasi^xeii Islands . 

10 



POBEIGN OOUETBIES.. . . .. 

104 



MBWRTmS -WITBOUT ADDBESSE3.. 

60 





- 376 














ROYAL A&RIOTJLTURAL 

Haif-teaelt Cash Acooott 


Db. 


To Balance in haiid» 25th June* 18t9 

Banters.. .. .. . 

Secreiaiy. 

To Sale of Stock. 

To Bicome 

Dividends on Stock .. 

SnbscriptionB:— 

Governor^ Ammal. 

Hemteis* Lilh-CompoBitions *. • 

Members*,Annual .. .. •• . 

Jonnial:>* 

Advertisements. 

Sales .. .. .. . 

Sale of * BBnts on Butter Halting 

Ohentical^— 

Laboratory Pees . 

Veterinary >- 

Professional Fees . 


Farm Inspection 
Entry Fees 1880 

B^tolMeeting •. .. 

Total Income 

To London Exhibition •. «• 


£ s. d. 
1,804 4 5 
0 13 1 


£. s. 

d. 

15 0 

0 

1011 0 

0 

831 1 

0 

52 15 

3 

175 13 

8 

41 5 10 



i 


211 18 11 


1,880 1 0 

269 14 9 
189 1 6 

22 6 6 
0 5 0 

19 0 0 
75 18 10 


£ a. d. 

1,804 17 6 
11,662 10 0 


! 

I 


i 

2,648 4 6 
23,183 5 4 


I 


£39,298 17 4 


Baxahoe-Sheht, 


To Cajdtsl^^ 


LIABILITIES. 


Sniplns, 25th June, 1879 


£ 8, d,\ 


Deduct Sniplns of Expenditure over Income during 

the Half-year, viz.:— £ t, d, 

3,657 9 10 
2,648 4 6 



Less half-year’s interest and 
Gonntiy Meeting Plant 


Exhibiticm:— 

Ezoess'of Expenditore over Beceipts 


1,280 17 2 I 
14,058 27 8 I 


£ s. d.{ 
33,744 5 2 


15,339 14 10 


£18,404 10 4 I 


QDXLTEBt BAm CHOSBIE, 6LEQG, k tTELTOX, Jceotmtanfr. 































SOCIETY OP ENGLAiro. 

FBOM 25th Jtjhb to 31st Decembeb, 1879. 


By Expenditure;^ 
Establishmeat i-^ 
Sakiies* Wages, ko. 


Literaiy Contributions 


Advertising., .. 
Beprint of No. 29 


Erecting Laboratory, balance. 
Petty Payments . 


VeteriuaTy;— 

The Brown Institution for Investigations to I 

Christmas, 1879.. .. j 

Professional Fees to Royal VeterinaTy College .. 

Botanical:— 

Consulting Botanist's Salary .. •• .. .. 


Education 

Printing 


£ t. 

d. 

692 10 

0 

345 4 

4 

279 12 

6 

765 19 

6 

240 0 

0 

280 14 

0 

102 18 

6 

3 12 

6 

56 1 10 

23 15 

9 

327 10 

0 

77 19 

0 

40 0 

0 

135 0 

0 

48 19 11 1 

• • •» 

4 0 

6 

140 0 

0 


SubscriptionB (paid in error) returned 
Stodt:—Power of Attorney .. «. 

I BristdHeeting .• ,« ,, .. .. 

Totd Expenditure 

By Country Meeting Plant .. 

By London Exhibition «. .. •« 

By Carlisle Meeting .. •. •• 


By Baianoe in hand, 31st December 

Bankers.. .. .. 

Secretary.. 


31st Decjesmbeb, 1879. 


l,3i; 6 10 


1,473 2 1 j 


173 19 11 
50 0 0 


144 0 6 
3 0 0 
0 11 6 
50 0 0 


31,765 6 U 
1,401 3 2 


3,65? 0 10 
1,??1 6 9 

33,166 10 1 
38,595 6 8 

I ?03 10 8 
£39,298 17 4 



Examined, audited, and foimd correct^ ^is 1st day of Msicih, 1880. 

FRANCIS SHEBBORN, 1 

A. H. JOHNSON, Y of mSociety. 

HENRY CANTRELL. J 
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Db. 


To Balance in hand, let Jan. 18^9 

Bankers.. 

Secretary. 

To sale of Stock.. . . . 

ToBicome— 

DiTidends on Stock...... 

Snbsciiptioos.'— 

GovemorE^ Life Compositions . . . 

Oovemors* AtitithiI . 

Members'life-Campo^tions . . . 

TlTamhAitf 

Jonrnal:— 

Advertisements. 

Sales. 

Sale of *lilnts on Batter Making* . 

Chemical;— 

Laboratory Fees. 

Fann-lnqpection 

Entry Fees . ... 

Bent.. 

VetednaTy>- 
Pro&ssional Fees 

Sanddes .• 

Total Income. . . 

To Bristol Meeting .. 

To London EiEhibition ....... 


EOYili AGEIOULTUEAL 

Yeably Cash Aoootot, 





















SOCIETY OF, ENGLAND. 

mai IsT Jaotaby a?o 31 st Beoembbb, 1879. 


Cb* 


By Bxpenditare 
EstaJ)lisbxttent:— 

WageSy to. .. • . • 

Hoose: Rent, Tases, Repairs* &c. • . . • . 
0£Sce: Prin^y Postage, Stationery* &C.. • . 

Printing and Stitching ........ 

Postage and Delireiy.. 

Literary OontEToutlonB ........ 

Woodcnts. 

Advertising. 

Reprint of Xo. 29 ......... . 

Printing* Hints on Batter Making* . . . . 

Chemical;— 

Grant for Livestigations, 18TS. 

Salaries. 

Petty Payments. 

Erecting Laboratory. 

Chemical Apparatus. 

Famitare, &c. 

Veterinary^— 

The Brown Institution for Investigations, iStd . 

Prizes and Medals. 

Fees to Esaminers.. 

Professional Fees to Royal Veterinary College . 

Botanical 

Gonsnlting Botanist’s Salary. ...... 

IBidneatiopi:^ 

Fees to fihrsminers. 

Bdnting .. 

Adverttoing. ^ . 

Prizes 

Scholarships 

Subscriptions (paid to error) retained» , • • 


Farm Inspection:— 
Advertising. . 



Total Erqtenditure 


By Ooontiy Meeting Plant 

By Bristol Meeting . . 
London ExMbition .. , 
fkrlialft MaatiBg , , 

By Balance in hand 
Bankers .... 
Secretary .... 


804 5 7 
677 1 1 


2,3i6 6 S 


1,814 5 6 


373 17 5 
100 0 0 


282 13 6 
15 1 0 


324 13 8 
49,622 2 3 
1,401 3 2 


682 13 4 
20 17 4 


8,276 5 7 
1,803 17 9 

51,347 X9 1 

703 10 8 


£62,131 13 1 
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LONDON EXHIBITION 


Ebcbipts. 


Subscription fiom llanslon House.16 5 

])(mati 0 n from the ShoTtbom Society. 100 0 0 

AaTniamons to Show-Yaid ty Payment.13,145 3 4 

Adn^onsby Season Ticket. l,4li t 0 

Admissions to Grand Stand ..... . 640 16 0 

Sale of Catalogues. l,3U o 6 

Printing Entries In Implement Catsdogue. 620 0 o 

Admldsements in Stock Catalogue. 49t 16 6 

Implenmnt Eshfidtors* Fajments for Shedding ..t,99t 4 2 

Hon>Membexs* Fees for entry of Implements .. 462 0 o 

F(«s for entry of Live Stock. 1,202 15 o 

Fees for Horse Boxes and Stalls. 561 10 o 

Fees fox entry of Cheese, Butter, Hops, &;c. 43 10 o 

Prendnms for Supply of Be&e«dimeat3 . 1,000 0 0 

Premium fbiGoak Booms, LaTatorles, Ac. 120 0 o 

Bath Chairs . .. 12 5 o 

Fines for H<UL*£shibltioii of Idve Stock. 1,25 0 o 

Sale of Tracks. 800 

Belbrenee Number Sines. 10 0 o 

SalesofButter. 9 19 2 


£35,106 3 I 


ToBslance...15,064 0 0 


£50,170 3 1 


* Esfdu^re of ;^^ecial Frizes: viz. Mansion House Committee, 18727.13i.j The Earl of Ellesmere, 26Z: The 
Ea i^ Ctot Horse Society, 757.; The Clydesdale Horse Society, 60Z.; Lord Waveney, 50Z.; The London 
GenenlOmzdlmsGOQipaay, 25Z.; Breeders of Holes, 251.; The Shorthorn Sodety, 251.; Sussex Breeders, 50Z.: 
The IfiD^hom Sodety^ 52& lOs.; The English Jersey Hehl-Book Aosociation, 501.; Breeders and Ezhibitozs 
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En-ENDirUBB. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Show-Yaed Works:— 

To Timber and Joineiy .. 10,^92 0 f 

„ Iroomongeiy and Working Plant .. 936 19 4 

„ Paints and Grlass. 102 18 9 

„ Canvas, 3103Z. 12s. 9£; Bedding, 2SL Is. 3d..3,131 14 0 

„ Oil Baize, 10^7.9s.; Cocoa Mattii^, 46Z. 8s. fd.; F^t, 3S9Z. ts. 2<i . • . 543 4 9 

„ Lime, Bncfcs and Mortar, and Concrete Slabs .......... ISI IS 5 

» Hurdles for Stock Sbeds .. 609 13 3 

„ Coals.'. 31 12 9 

„ Wages, 4,6412.4s. 8d .; B^way Fares, Cab Carriage, &e., 305Z. 2s. 9d.. 4,946 7 5 
.. Horse Hire ................... . mat 

„ Postage, Stationery, Telegrams, and Office Fittings. 76 15 2 

„ Cisterns, 7SZ. 16s.; Lavatory Fittings, 144Z. 14s. Sd.; Tnmstlles, 17Z. 5s. 3d. 240 15 11 

„ Insurance, 2IZ. 7s. 6d.; Signals, I9Z. 10s. .. 40 17 6 

„ Sundries. 16 11 6 

„ Superintendent of Works, lOOUZ,: Snrveyor, 402Z. 15s.; Interest and Bepre- 1-, ani to i 

ciation of Plant, 398L 18s. Id..^ 

Per Contras- — - 23,879 6 Ci 

By Auction Sales, 3477Z. ISs. lOd .; Private Sales, 1,3907.4s.. .. 4,868 2 10 

„ Exhibitors and Purveyors .. 2,535 4 4 

„ Sandries .. 20 IS 2 

„ Timber and Ironmongery sent to Carlisle. 535 13 2 

„ Transfers to Permanent Plant. 1,297 12 l 

- 9,257 7 7 

14,621 28 5 

iShow^YordBent of Land, 1553Z. 6s. Sd.; Kent of Cab Stand, 30Z. 1583 6 8 

Lrainage ..1221 19 1 

Making roads, making np and levelling, burning ballast, materials (escepf) oos 9 tr r 

Sleepers), team labour, &c.. . . J “ 

Additional works, drainage, ballast, team labour, ^. 1034 5 10 

Commission on Works, and Bailwsy fares. 94 19 0 

Hurdles and Sleepers, 1605Z. is. Id.; Ballast and Tan, 147Z. is. 6d. . . . 1752 2 7 

Laying on and use of Water. 1007 15 10 

Bestoring Land after Show and making good Hoads and Paths. 297 4 3 

Continuous Fencing. 179 16 6 

, 9,425 6 3 

Judges:—Implements, 113Z. I3s.; Stock, 684Z. I3s. 7d.; Fore^, 29Z. 16s. 7d.; Butter and Cheese, 

45Z. 4s.; Bacon, Hop^ and CSder, 41Z. 18s. 6d.; Wool and Bees, 28Z. 8s. 9d.; Farm Plans, 48Z. 10s. 

' Sewage Farms, 368Z. 9s. lid.; Market-garden Faxins,24Z. Its. . .. 1,185 11 4 

<TtmRn1fflicf En<rin«tf!r ftynA 227 1 4 

lnspeetors:^^tezinaxy, 94Z. 5s.; Shearix^, 35Z. Ss. lOd... * . . • 129 7 10 

Police. 1,158 1 8 

Clerlm and AssistantsBankers. 1501.; Post C^ce^ 5t^. 5s. lOd.; Secretary and Stewards, > . 

265Z. lOf. 3d.; Fore^ and Xaterpreters, 170^, lOs. 

Stewards* Expenses, 56A €s.; Assistant Stewards^ 1422. U. Sd. . 198 7 5 

Superintendents of Stock and Implement Yards, 1022.5s. 6d.; Foremen and Assistant-Foremen,) o, i?, ^ , 
215Z.9s.7d....J- 317 15 i 

Superintending and Placing Old Implements, Snperintendtog Produce Sheds, 8m.. ..... Il7 s o 

Yardmen, Foddermen, Grooms, Labourers, .. . 639 17 7 

Index Clerk and Money Takers, 170Z. 3s. lid.; Money Changer, Doorkeepers, &c., 2021. 23s. . . 372 16 11 

Commissionaires, 257Z. 4s.; Boy Messengers, 8Z. 15s. 3d. .. 265 19 3 

Stewards* Hotel Expenses and Entertaining Foreign Yiritora, ^02.7s.; Journeys iQWindsor,l2Z. 14s. 703 1 0 

Befreshments and entertainments in Show-yard 770 10 3 

Lodgings for Officials, 872. 12 s.; Expenses of Secretary and Staff, 242. Is. 8d.. Ill 13 8 

Funiisfaing, &c., HJHH. the Prudent’s Tent^ 4321.5s .; Plants and Flowers for ditto and Member^ ) 617 9 6 

. CattOoguesImplements, I161Z. lls. 4d.; Stoc^ 11412.16s. 3d.; Awards, 1762. 18 S 4 Plan of Yard, U a 9 « r *7 

532. 15s .; Commission on Sa^ 897.5s..1 ^ ^ 

Printing, 16447.2s. 4d.; Advertisiog and BUI Posting, 2SI9L15. 4,463 3 4 

Postage, Carriage, Stationery, Badges, &C.. . 259 1 8 

Hay, 6912. lOs. 2d.; Straw, 9397.28. id.; Green Food, 8122.12s. 6d. . .. 2,393 4 9 

Bepaim, IiiBxnance, and (kffriage of Testing Machinery for Trials and for Internaldonal Dairy . . I2l 1 1 

Horse and Carriage Hire. ...... 23819 

Milk and Cream, 622. 2s.; Ice, 437.5s. lOd., for Intemarional Dairy. 105 7 10 

Meat and Ponltry, 592.10s. 7d.; Ice, 32.10s., for trial of Heat Vans. .. 63 0 7 

QaarantineExpenses..... 12310 7 

Veterinary Mefficines, 37.5s. lid.; Baskets, 37. lOs.; Oil Baize, 247.12s. 6d.. . '. 31 8 5 

Organist and Hire of Organ, 82.8s.; Hire of Chairs, 352.17s. 4d.; Hire of Clock, 157. . • . ■ . 59 5 4 

Com and Seeds, 82. is. Id.; Digging Embankment, 257. .. .. 33 1 I 

Use of Engines and men, 282. is. Id .; Fire Brigade, 807.; Carriage of Old Implements, 2402.9s. 3d. 348 10 4 

Prize Plates, 1297. 3s. 6d.; Bosettes, 342. 8s. lOd.; Caps and Jackets, 3oZ.7S.8d.. 194 0 0 

Bemoving Cows for fear of Pleuro-Pneumonia, 507.; Petty charges, 182.7s.. 68 7 0 

Clearing Yard after Show:—Wages, Horse Hire, Ac. . .. 134 13 2 

Stock:—Prizes, 73882.*; Medals, 182. lOs. 7,406 10 0 

£60,170 T 1 


Of Norfolk and Suffolk Polled Cattle, 502.; Breeders of Polled Angos and Aberdeen Cattle, 252.; Goat Breeders, 
282.; Hop Growers and Hop Factors^ 1707,; Per^ and Cider, by M. Biddulph, Esq., MB., 702.; Bril^ Bee¬ 
keepers' Association, 237. ^ 
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toligle jaeetittfi, 1880. 

ON MONDAY, THE 12 th OP JULY, AND POUE POLLOWINO DAYS. 


BeSereofie | 
Numberin 
Certificates.^ 


Class 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
8 
10 

11 


t2 

13 


14 


SCHEDULE OF PBIZES. 


L—Liye-Stook Peizes. 


E0BSE& 

STiUJOKS. 

Agncnltar&l StallioB, four years old and upwards, 
not piaUJied to compete us Olp^sedaie or ^ffdk 
A^ilteal Stallion, three years old, gwdijkd 

to compete as CflydesMe or Buff oik . 

Agricultural Stallion, two years old, not q^ified 

to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk .. 

Clydesdale Stallion, four years old and upwards.. 
Clydesdale Stallion, three years old .. .. 

Clydesdale Stallion, two years old „ 

Suffolk Stallion, four years old and upwards •. 

Suffolk Stallion, three years old «. .. 

Suffolk Stallion, two years old . 

Thorough-bred Stallion, suitable for getting 
Hunters .. .. 


^Thorough-bred Stallion, suitable for getting 
Hunters or Coach Horses .. .» 


Urst 

Erizfi. 

Second 

Prise. 

Third 

Prize. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

40 

20 

10 

30 

20 

10 

30 

20 

10 

40 

20 

10 

30 

20 

10 

30 

20 

10 

40 

20 

10 

30 

20 

10 

30 

20 

10 

50 

25 

10 

105 




The Prize'-winner must sexYe half-bred l^lares in the 
County of Cumberland during the season 1881, 
at a fee not exceeding three guineas (groom*s fee 
included); the horse to attend and remain 
during the whole of the season within the 
Counfy, and to stand one ^y each week during 
the season at Carlisle, Wigton, Cwfcermouth, 
and Penrith; the Prize not to be paid until these 
conditions are complied with* 


Stallion, suitable for getting Coach Horses •• 
Stallion, suitohie for getting Haokneys, above 14 
hands 2 inches and not exceeding 15 h a-r> d 8 

% indies . 

Pony Stallion, above 13 hands 2 indies and not 
exceeding 14 hands 2 inches „ ... „ 


25 

20 

15 


15 


10 


10 5 

10 5 


‘ Oi&iedfcy MembemoftheChmherto^ 














Prizes for Live Stock. 


six 


Be&rence 


First 

Second 

Third 

Kumber in 


Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Certificates. 





Class 


£ 

£ 

£ 

15 

Beood Mares and Fillies. 

Agricultural Mare and Foal, tijc^ qualified to com- 
as Clydesdale err Suffolk . 

30 

20 

10 

16 

Clydesdale fiare and Foal.. 

30 

20 

10 

17 

Suffolk Mare and Foal .. .. . 

30 

20 

10 

18 

Mare, four years old or upwards .. .. .. 

20 

10 

5 

19 

Agricultural Filly, three years old, not qualified 
to comj^e as Olydesdede or Suffolk . 

20 

10 

5 

20 

Clydesdale Filly, fiiree years old. 

20 

10 

5 

21 

Suffolk Filly, three years old 

20 

10 

5 

22 

Agricultural Filly, two years old, mt qualified to 
compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk . 

20 

10 

6 

23 

Clydesdale Filly, two years old. 

20 

10 

5 

24 

Suffolk Filly, two years old. 

20 

10 

5 

25 

;*Agricultural Filly, one year old. 

10 

6 


26 

♦Clydesdale Filly, one year old . 

10 

6 


27 

Hunter Mare and Foal. 

30 

20 

10 

28 

Coaching Mare and Foal . 

20 

10 

5 

29 

Hackney Mare and Foal, above 14 hands 2 inches 
and not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches .. .. 

20 

10 

5 

30 

Pony Mare and Foal, above 13 hands 2 inches and 
not exceeding 14 han^ 2 inches . 

IB 

10 

5 

31 

AaRXeULTDEAL MaBSS, OoLTS, AND GeLDINGS. 

Not qualified to cem^pete as Clydesdak or Suffolk, 

♦Pair of Agricultural Horses, Mares or Geldings, 
four years old and upwards, not less tto 16 
hands high .. .. 

20 

10 

5 

32 

♦Gelding, four years old, not less than 16 hands 
„ high. 

15 

10 

5 

33 1 

♦Gelding, three years old. .. .. 

15 

10 

5 

34 

♦Gelding, two years old.. .. .. 

♦Agricultural Colt or Gelding, one year old .. .. 

15 

10 

6 • 

, 36 

10 

5 

36 

♦Clydesdale Colt or Gelding, one year old .. 

10 

5 

•* 

37 

Hiikters. 

♦Mare or Gelding, up to 15 stone, five years old 
and upwards . .. 

25 

1 

15 

10 

38 

♦Mare or Gelding, up to 12 stone^ five years old 
and upwards .. .. .. .. 

25 

15 

10 

39 

♦Mare or Gelding, four years old. 

20 

10 

5 

40 

♦Mare or Gelding, three years old. 

15 

10 

5 

41 1 

•Mare or Gelding, two years old .. 

10 

5 


42 ! 

♦Mare, Colt, or Gelding, one year old .• .. .. 

10 

5 

•• 


* Offered by the Carlisle Local Oonmiittee. 

5 2 




























Prizes for Live Stock. 


xs. 


Beference 
Number in 
Certificates. 

HOESES — continued . 

rgfiaa 

Coach Horses. 

43 

44 

45 

♦Mare or Gelding, four years old and upwards, not 

less than 16 hands lugh. .. .. 

♦Mare or Gelding, three years old. 

♦Mare or Gelding, two years old. 


Hackseys and Eoadsters. 

46 

47. 

48 

49 

♦Mare or Gelding, exceeding 15 hands, up to not 

1 less than 15 stone . 

|♦Ma^e or Gelding, exceeding 15 hands, up to not 

less than 12 stone . 

*Mave or Gelding, above 14 and not exceeding 

15 hands, up to 15 stone .. .. 

*Mare or Gelding, above 14 and not exceeding 
15 hands, up to 12 stone. 


Ponies. 

50 

51 

52 

♦Mare or Gelding, ahpve 13 and not exceeding 

14 hands. 

♦Mare or Gelding, above 12 hands and not exceed 
iig 13 hands .. 

♦Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 12 hands .. 


CATTLE, 

(All Ages aee calculated to 1st July, 1880, 
inclusive,) 


53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
GO 


Shorthoen. 

Bull, above three years old. 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above- one and not exceeding two 

years old . 

Bull-Oalf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

months old. 

Cow, in-milk or in-calf, above three years old „ 
Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

years old^. 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceediig two 

years old „ ... .. .. 

Hdfer-Caif, above six and under.twelve months 

old .• . 

tA0!im]^£nze,VElad£2S,wmh6 given for the 

best Sherthoxn BuB in the 


li 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

Fonrtli 

Prize. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£r 

15 

10 

5 


15 

10 

#* 

H. 

10 

5 

• « 


20 

10 

5 

.. 

20 

10 

5 


20 

10 

5 


20 

10 

5 


15 

10 

5 


15 

10 

5 


10 

5 


i 

1 

30 

20 

1 

15 

10 

25 

15 

10 

5 

25 

15 

10 

5 

20 

15 

10 

5 

20 

15 

10 

5 

20 

15 

10 

6 

20 

15 

10 

5 

20 

15 

10 

5 


* Oifered by the Carlisle Local Committee, 
t Offered by 3Ir, a P, Poster. 

















Prizes for Live Stoek 




Sefeienoe 

Niimbarin 

Certificates. 

[ 

■ CATTLE— eonimi^. 

First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

mcd 

Prize. 

Class 

HKKKFOBDt 

£. 

£. ' 

£. 

61 

Bull, aWe tliree years old .. .. 

25 

15 

5 

62 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 

25 

15 

5 

63 

Yearling Bull, above one and not excee^g two 




64 

years old. 

BuU-Calf, above six and not exceedmg twelve 

25 

15 

5 

months old.. 

15 

10 

5 

65 

Cow, in-milk or in-calf, above three years old .. 

20 

10 

5 

66 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 





years old . 

15 

10 

5 

67 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 





years old .. .. . 

15 

10 

5 

68 

Heifer-Galf, above six and under twelve months 





old . 

16 

10 

5 


s Deton. 


69 

Bull, above three years old.. .. .. 

25 

15 

5 

70 

Bull^ above two and not exceeding three years old 

25 

15 

5 

71 

Yearling Bull, above one and not exceedii^ two 




years old .. .. 

25 

15 

5 

72 

BuU-Oalf, above six and not exceeding twelve 



TnnTitlisi nid 

15 

20 

10 

10 

5 

73 

Cow, in-mdlk or in-calf, above three years old .. 

5 

74 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 





years old .. . •• •• .. 

15 

10 

5 

75 

Yearling Bteifer, above one and not exceeding two 





years old .. 

16 



76 

’ Hn&r-GW, aboTe six and under twelre months 

±\j 

U 


old . 

16 

10 

5 


Sussex. 


77 

Bull, above three years old .. .. 

20 

10 

5 

78 

79 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceedii^ two 

20 

10 

5 

years old .. .. .. .. .. 

15 

10 

5 

80 

81 

Cow, in-milk or in-calf, above three years old .. 
Heifer, in-milk or in-cal^ above two and not 

20 

10 

5 

exceedii^ three years old. 

15 

10 

5 

82 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 





years old •• #> .. .• .. .. .* 

15 

10 

5 


LoNfi-HOBN. 

83 

Bull, two years old and upxrards -.. 

20 

10 

5 

84 

Bull, under, two years old .. .. . 

15 

10 

6 

85 

Cow, in-calf or in-milk, three years old and 


upwards •• .. •• 

20 

10 

5 

, 86 

Heifer, under three years old .. 

15 

10 

5 


























Prizes for Live Stock 


zxii 


Beferenoe 

Nnmberin 

Oartificatasi 


(SasB 


87 

88 

89 

90 


91 

92 

93 


94 

95 

96 

97 


98 

99 
100 


101 

102 

103 

104 
103 

106 


107 

106 

109 


m 


CATTLE— 


JfIBSBTa 

Bull, two yeaxs old aud upwards.. .. 

Bull, under two years old . 

Cow, in-calf or in-milk, tliiee years old and upwards 
Heifer, under three yeaxs old . 


Bull, above one year old- - .. .. 

Cow, in-calf or in-milk, three years old andupwax^ 
Heifer, not exceeding three years old .. 


Nobfoi^b: abb SupfoIiK Polled. 

Bull, two years old and upwards. 

Bun, not exceed^ two years old . 

Oow, iiHjalf or inrmilk,*toe years old and up- 
wards w* •• ^ 

H<hfer,mder three years old I. !. - 


Bull, above two years old .. .. 

Cow, iI^calf or in-milk, above thi^ years old .. 
Heifer, not exceeding three years old. 


Polled Galloway. 

*BuIl, above three years old .. .. ^ .. 

♦Bull, above three and not exceeding two years old 
♦Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

years old .. . 

♦Oow, in-milk or in-calf, above three years old !! 
♦Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, above two and not ex¬ 
ceeding three years old . 

♦Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 
I years old.. 


Polled Angus, or Aberdem. 
l*Bull, two years old and upwards „ 


♦?low, iiHsalf’or in-milk, three years ^d and u^ 
wardS' .. 

♦H^er, undear thro years old - * 


FiiVt 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 , 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

i5 

10 

5 

20 

10 

6 

15 

10 

6 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 


20 

10 

1 ^ 

15 

10 

' 3 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 


4 






















Prizes for Live Sfewft* 


xzm 


Befereoce 
Humber is 
Certificates. 




CATTLE!— eontinued. 

Duet Cows. 


Stnt 

Prize. 


Second Third 
Prize. Prize. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


111 

112 


*Pair of Dairy Cows, of aay breed or cross, in-rcdlk, 
milking properties to be specially considered .. 
’‘'Cow' of any breed or cross, in-milk, milking pro¬ 
perties to be specially considered . 


20 i 10 
10 ! 5 


Tbe Jersey and Guernsey Cows entered as in-milk, I 

and the Dairy Cows in Glasses 111 and 112, ' 

must be milked dry on the evening of Jnly 11, i 

in the presence of an ofioer of the Society. I 


6 


No Third Prize loill he given unless at hast 
Six Entries he exhibited^ and no Second Prize will 
le given unless at least Three Entries he exhibited^ 
except on the special recommendation of the Judges 
to the Stewards of Stock 


113 

114 
116 


116 

117 

118 


119 

120 
121 


122 

123 

124 


SHEEP. 

Leicestbb. 

Shearling Bam •. . 

Bam of any other ajge .. .. . 

Pen of five Sh^l£^ Ewes, of the same Sock 

Bobdeb Leioesteb. 

Shearling Bam .. . 

Bam of any other age. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock 

OOTSWOLD. 

Shearling Bam .. .. .. 

Bam of any other age. .. .. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes^ of the same flock 

Lihoolh. 

Shearling Bam «. .. 

Bam of any other ^ .. .. .. 

Fen of Five Shearli^ Ewes, of the same flock 


20 

20 

16 


20 

20 

16 


20 

20 

15 


20 

20 

16 


10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

10 


6 

6 


* C^ered by the CarMe Local Cbm^^ 












Prizes for Live Stock. 


XSIY 


Referesce 


First 

Second 

Third 

Number in 
Certificates. 

SHEEP— ccvMnved. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Class 

Oxfordshire Doto. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

125 

Shearling Bam .. . 

20 

10 

5 

126 

Bam of any other age .. •. .. 

20 

10 

6 

127 

Pen of Five Shearlmg Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Southdown. 

15 

10 

5 

128 

Shearling Bam .. . 

20 

10 

5 

129 

Bam of any other age. 

20 

'10 

5 

130 

Pen of Five Shearlmg Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Shropshire. 

15 

10 

5 

131 

Shearling Bam . 

20 

10 

5 

132 

Bam of any other age . 

; 20 

10 

5 

13a 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Hampshire and other Short-WooUiEd 
Breeds. 

Pot qualified to compete as JSoutMoim or 
Shropshire. 

15 

: 10 

5 

134 

Shearling Bam . 

20 

10 

5 

135 

Bam of any other age. 

20 

10 

5 

136 

Pen of Five Shearli^ Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Cheviot. 

15 

10 

5 

137 

Shearling Bam .. .. 

10 

5 

S 

138 

Bam of any other age. 

10 

5 

3 

139 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

BiiAcax-FACED Mouhtain. 

10 

5 

3 

140 

Shearling Bam .. . 

10 

5 

3 

141 

Bam of any other age. 

10 

6 

o 

o 

142' 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Heedwice. 

10 

5 

3 

143 

Shearlmg Bam .. . 

10 

5 

a 

144 

Bam of any other age.. .. .. 

10 

5 

3 

1^ 
146 , 

Pffli of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 
♦Pen of Five Ewes of the same floc^ with their 

10 

5 

8 


lemhs^ direct from the he^ .. .. 

10 gs. 

«.* 



^ ..... .. . .i- _ 

^ Oltod % tb© BighiHon. ttad IieoonfieM. 

















Prizes for Live Stock 




fieference 

ISPomberini 

CerQficates.; 


Qass 


SB]SElB—(mtimed. 

Lonk. 


147 

148 

149 


Shearling Bam . 

Bam of any other age. 

Pen of Five Shearling EweSj of the same flock .. 


First 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

prize. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

10 

6 

3 

10 

6 

3 

10 

5 

3 


160 

151 

162 


Kentish, Eomnby Marsh, Devon, and 

OTHER LoNG-TVOOLLED BrEEDS. 

Not qualified to compete in any of the preceding 
classee of Long-woolOt Sheep, 

Shearling Bam . 

Bam of any other age. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


10 

10 

10 



No Third Prize will he given unless at least Six 
Entries he exhihited^ and no Second Prize wUl he 
given unless at least Three Entries he exhibited^ 
except on the special recommendationof the Judges 
to the Stewards of Stock 


PIfiS. 


163 

154 

165 

166 


Large White Breed. 

Boar, above siz months and not ezceeding twelve 
months old.. . .. .. 

Boar, above twelve months old .. .. .. .. 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months 
old .. . 

Breeding Sow.. •• .« . 


10 

10 


10 

10 


5 

5 


5 

5 


157 

168 

169 

160 


Shall White Breed. 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 
months old #• .• #• •• •• •• 

Boar, above twelve months old •• .. .. .. 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-P^ of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months 

old «. «• •• •• .. .. .. 

Breeding Sow.. 


10 

10 


10 

10 


5 

5 


5 

5 
















xxn 


Bnzesfor Live &mh 


H^rence 
Number in 
€lertificate& 


Class 


PIGS— eontmied. 


Fint 

Prise. 


Second Third 
Prize. Prize. 


£. 


£. 


£• 


Small Black Bbekd. 


161 

162 

163 

164 


Boar, al)OYe six months and not exceeding twelve 

months old. .. *. 

Boar, above twelve months old .. .. .. 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same 
litter, above three and not exceeding six months 

old .. . - .. .. 

Breeding Sow. ^ *. .. 


10 

10 


10 

10 


5 

5 


5 

5 


165 

166 

167 

168 


BsiSUBIEDEtlBB BbEKD* 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 

months old. .. 

Boar, above twdve months old.. 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months 

old .. .. „ .. 

Breeding Sow .. 


10 

10 


10 

10 


5 

5 


5 

5 


169 

170 

171 

172 


Other Breeds. 

to tm$de in any of the preceding 
Classes, 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 

months old .. .. .. . 

Boar, above twdve months old . 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months old.. 
Breeding Sow. .. 


10 

10 

10 

10 


2^0 Second Prize wiU he given unless at least 
Three Entries he exhibited^ except on ^e specicd 
recommendation of the Judges to the Stewards of 
StmK 


5 

5 


5 

5 


173 

174 


BUTTEE. 

1 

II 

Second 

Prize. 

Third “ 
Prize. 

Fourth 
Prize. - 

Fifth 

Prize. 

*tSix Pounds of Presh Butter (open to makers 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

only 1 ** 

6 

6 

s 

A 

8 

3 

2 

2 

^One Pirkin of Butter (open to makers only) 

5 

1 4 


* hj the Carlisle Local Con^ 

® ^ <»Bfered in plate by A. Wheat- 
















( xxvii ) 


SPECIAL PEIZES. 


STEAM CULTIVATING MACHINERY. 

Special Gold ajsd Silvbe Medals. 

1. Tlie Judges are empowered to award Gold and Silver Medals to any 
Implements and Machines for the cultivation of the land by steam or other 
mechanical force, which, in the opinion of the Stewards and Judges, are new 
inventions, and have not been previously submitted to trial by the Society, 

2. The Stewards and Judges are instructed that the Gold Medals shall be 
awarded only in cases of special merit, and for Implements and Machines 
likely, in their opinion, to be practically useful 


SILVER MEDALS. 

Fos New Ievbntioes. 

1, There are Ten Silver Medals, the award of which the Judges appointed 
by the Ootmoil have the power of recommending in cases of sufficient merit 
in New Implements exhi mted at the Garlii^ Show. 

2. These Medals cannot tn tmy case be awarded to any implement, unless 
the principle of the implement, or of the improvement of it, be entirely new. 
No Medal shall be awarded by the Judges without the consent of the Stewards, 
and no Commendation of Miscellaneous Articles shall he made by the Judges. 

8. The Judges are also empowered to make special awards of Medals for 
efficient modes of guarding or shielding Machinery, especially when worked 
by steam, from contact with persons immediately engaged in attending to 
such machinery while at work, 

4. No Medal shall, in any case, be awarded to any Implement or Miscella^ 
neons Article capable of Tvm un^ it has been subjected to such Trial as the 
Stewards inay dmect. j 



( xxviii ) 


CONDITIONS APPLYINO TO CEETAIN CLASSES 

ONLY. 


Hoeses. 

1. All foals mxist be ihe offspring of iihe mare along with which they are 
exhibited; and the sire of the foal must be given on the certificate of entry. 

2. No veterinary inspection of horses wSl be required except when con¬ 
sidered necessary by the Judges, who will be accompanied by the Veterinary 
Inspectors. All hackneys and ponies will be measured on entering the show- 
yard. 

3. Hunters and Hackneys entered to compete in the light-weight classes 
will be disqualified if, in the opinion of the Judges, they are eligible to compete 
in the heavy-we^t classes. 

4. A charge of IL for the accommodation of a horse-box, in addition to the 
entry-fee, will be made for each entry for stallions and mares with foals at 
foot. Mooring for the stalls will be provided at the exhibitor’s expense if 
required. 

6. A charge of lOs- will be made in addition to the entry-fee, for the ac¬ 
commodation of a stall for each animal in the other horse classes. Flooring 
for the horse-boxes will he provided at the exhibitor’s expense if required. 

6. Any exhibitor wishing to remove his horse for tbe night will be allowed 
to do so on depositing lOL at the Secretary’s ofdce, and receiving an official 
pass—the time of leaving, and that of returning next morning, to be inserted 
thereon; and if the anim^ he not duly brought hack, the sum of 10?. wiU he 
forfeited to the Society for each Show day the animal is absent; and tbe exhi¬ 
bitor win also forfeit any prize awarded to him in any class at tbe Carlisle 
Show, and will not be allowed to eriiibit again at tbe Society’s Show until the 
forfeits are paid. 


Cattle. 

7. No bun above two years old will be eligible for a Prize unless certified to 
have served not less than three different cows (or heifers) within the three 
months preceding the Ist of June in the year of the Show. 

8. All bulls above one year old shall have rings or “ bull-dogs ” in their 
noses, and be provided with leading sticks. 

9. No cow will be eligible for a Prize unless certified either at tbe date of 
®fery or between the &te of entry and that of the Show to have bad a 
living calf,—or that tbe calf, if dead, was born at its proper time,—^within 
fifteen months preceding the date of the Show, and the date of last calving 
must be entered on the certificate. The cow must he either in-milk or in- 
calf at tbe time of the Show; and if in-calf only she will not be eligible for a 
prize unless she is certified to have been bulled before tbe 31st of March in 
the year of the Show, nor will her owner afterwards receive the prize until 
he shall have furnished the Secretary with a further certificate before tbe 
^st of January in the subsequent year, that sbe produced a living calf; or 
that the calf, if dead, was horn at its proper time^ 

10. Every cow of the Channel Island breeds entered as in-milk, and every 
0 ^ entered in the Hairy Classes, shall be milked dry on the evening preceding 
^ in Ihe presence of an offioer of the Sodety, spedally appointed for 
mpuiposs. 



Rules of Adjudication. 
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H. No heifer, entered as in-calf, will "be eligible for a Prize unless she is 
certified to have been bulled before the 31st of March in the year of the Show, 
nor will her owner afterwards receive the Prize until he shall have furnished 
the Secretary with a further certificate before the 31st of January in the sub¬ 
sequent year, that she produced a living calf; or that the calf, if dead, was 
bom at its proper time. 

12. Bhorthorm ,—^Each animal entered in the Shorthorn Glasses must be 
certified by the Exhibitor to be entered, or eligible to be entered, in Coates’s 
‘Herd-Book.’ 


13. All rams, except shearlings, must have been used in the preceding year. 

14. Sheep exhibited for any of the prizes must have been recdly and fairly 
shorn hare after the 1st of April in the year of the Show; and the date 
of such shearing must form part of the Certificate of Entry. Inspectors will 
be appointed by the Council to examine the sheep on their admission to the 
show-yard, with instructions to report to the Stewards any cases in which 
the sheep have not been really and fairly shorn hare. 

Pigs. 

15. The three sow-pigs in each pen must be of the same litter. 

16. The breeding sows in Classes 156, 160, 164, 168, and 172, shall be 
certified to have had a litter of live pigs within the six months preceding the 
Show, or to be in-pig at the time of entry, so as to produce a litter before 
the 1st of September following. In the case of in-pig sows, the Prize will be 
withheld until the exhibitor shall have furnished the Secretary with a certifi¬ 
cate of farrowing, as above. 

17. li5to sow, above eighteen months old, that has not produced a litter of 
live pigs, shall be eligible to compete in any of the classes. 

18. The Judges of pigs will he instructed, with the sanction of the Stewards, 
to withhold prizes from any animals which shall appear to them to have been 
entered in a wrong class. 

19. All pigs exhibited at the Oountey Meetings of the Society shall he sub¬ 
jected to an exandnation of their mouths, by the Yeterinary Inspector of the 
Society; and should the state of dentition in any pig indicate that the age of 
the animal has not been correctly returned in the Certificate of Entry, the 
Stewards shall have power to disqualify such pig, and shall report the circum¬ 
stance to the Council at its ensuing Monthly Meeting. Every pig which 
shall he found on examination by the Inspector to he oiled or coloui-ed will be 
disqualified for competition and removed from the Show-Yard; as well as any 
pig which shall be oiled or coloured while in the Show-Yard. 

20. If a litter of pigs be sent with a breeding sow, the young pigs mnst be 
the produce of the sow, and must not exceed two months old. 


EULES OE ADJUDICATION. 

1. As the object of the Sodety in giving prizes for cattle, sheep, and pigs, is to 
promote improvement in hreedmg stock, tiie Judges, in making their awards, 
will he instructed not to take into their consideration the present value to the 
butcher of animals exhibited, but to dedde according to their relative merits 
for the purpose of breeding. 

2. If, in the opinion of the Judges, there should be equality of merit, they 
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be instructed to make a special report to the Goundl, who will decide on 
award* 

3. The Judges will be instructed to withhold any prize if they are of opinion 
that there is not suficient meiit in any of the stock exhibited for such Prize 
to justify an award. 

4. The Judges wiH be instructed to give in a Beseroed Nwmb&r in each class 
of live stock: viz., which animal would, in their opinion, possess sufficient 
merit for the Prize, in case the animal to which the Prize is awarded should 
subsequently become disqualified. 

5. ii the classes for stallions, mares, and fillies, the Judges, in aw^ding the 
Prizes will be instructed, in addition to symmetry, to take activity and 
strength into their consideration. 

6. The attention of the Stewards and Judges is pa^cularly called to the 
oonffitions applying to pigs. The Senior Steward of live Sto(i is requested 
to report any malpractices on the ]^rt of Exhibitors, and any person found 
guilty will not be allowed to exhibit at future Meetings of the Society. 

The Judges will be instructed to deliver to the Stewards their awards, 
signed, and stating the numbers to which the Prizes are adjudged, before they 
leave the Yard, noting any disqualifications. They are to transmit, under 
cover to the Secret^ immediately after the Show, their Beports on the 
several classes in which they have adjudicated, in order that each Keport may 
be included in the General Beport of the Exhibition of Live Stock at • 
CarMe, to be published in the ^ Joumar of the Society. 


DATES OF ElffTEY FOB LIVE STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Certificates for the entry of Implements for the Carlisle Meeting must be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the ^iety. No. 12, Hanover Square, London, 
W,, by the 1st of April, and Certificates for the entfy of live Stock, Butter, to., 
by the 1st of May. Certificates received after those respective ites will not 
be accepted, but returned to the persons by whom they have been sent. 

Prizes of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England, and all Prizes 
oSeted by the Carlisle Local Committee, axe open to general competition 


Worm of Certificate for entry, ss well as Prize-Sheets for the Carlisle 
Meeting, contaming the whole of the conditions and regulations, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Sodety, No. 12, Hanover Square, 
Lofudon, W# 
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MEMOEAOTA. 


Awnftimag oF LiS!ETE 5 a,<*--The Sodei^s office being situated in the postal district dedgnated b^ the 
letter W* Members, in their correspondence with the Secretary, are requested to snbjoin that 
letter to the usual address. 

OsimsAii MsEima in liondon, December llth, 1879. 

Gesstul Mesxino in liondon. May 22,1880, at 12 o’clock. 

Msbiosg at Carlisle, July 12th and four following days, 1880. 

Mo 2 rsBi.T OomrciL (for iransaction of business), at 12 o’clock on the first Wednesday in every month, 
excepting January, September, and October: open only to Members of Council and Governors of 
the Sleety. 

ADJonsincEins.—The Gouncil adloum over Passion and Easter weeks, when those wedm do not 
inclnde the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in Angnst to the first 
Wednesday in November; and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday in 
Eebrmtiy. 

OiEZCn BbUBS.~10 to 4. On Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

DiSE&SBS of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs,—Members have the privilege of applying to the V'eterinoiy 
Committee of the Society, and of sending animals to the Doyal veterinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W.—(A statement of these privileges will be found on page xxxii in this Appendix.) 

Cbeictcal AnALim—The privileges of Ghexnical Analysis eqjoyed by Members of the Society will 
be found stated In this Appendix (page xxxiii). 

Botabicai, Pktvileoes.— The Botanical and Entomological Privileges exiiJoyed by Members of the 
Society will be found stated in this Appendix (page xxxvi). 

8dbsobiftzons.^X. Annual.—The snbscripfioji of a Governor is £5, and that of a Member £1, dne fix 
i^vance on the 1st of January of each year, and becoming in airear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June, 2; For Idfe^—(^vemors may compound for their subscription for future years by paying 
at onbe the sum of £50, and Members by laying £10. Goveinois and Members who have paid 
their subscription for 20 years or upwards, and whose subscriptions are not In arrestr, 
may compound for future annual subscriptions, that of the current year indusive, by a single 
payment of £25 for a Governor, and £5 frr a Member. 

PATXEUm—Subscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, in the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
cither at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, tondon, W,. or by means of post- 
office orders, to be obtained at any of the prindpal postofficea througmmt the kisi^m; and made 
payable to him at the Vere Street Office, Ltmdon, W.; but any daeque on a banker’s or any 
other house of business in London will be equally available, if made payable on demand. In 
obtaining post-office orders care should be taken to dve the postmaster the correct initials 
and surname of the Secretoiy of the Sode^ (H. M. Jenkms), otherwise the payment 
will he refrised to him at the postofflee on which such order has been obtained; and when 
remitting the money-orders it should be stated by whom, and on whose account, are sent 
C^qnes should be payable as drafts on demand (not as bills only payable after dght or a 
certain number of days after date), and ahould be drawn on a London (not on a local country) 
banker. When payment is made to the London and Westminster Bank, St James’s Square 
Brandi, as the bankers of toe Sodety,' It will be desirable that the Secretary dionld be advised 
by letter of such payment, in order that toe entry In toe banker’s book may be at once iden¬ 
tified, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party. No coin can be remitted by post, 
unless the letter be lettered, 

Nspw Mctmbs.—E very candidate for admisdon Into toe Society must be proposed by a Member; 
toe prppaser to specify in writing toe toll name, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
candidate, eitoer at a Council meetiag,Qr by letter addieosed to toe Secretary, fioxms of Proposal 
may be obtained on application to the Seeretary, 


V Members may obtain on a|ip!icati<m to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Obarter 
and Bye-laws, of a Statement of toe General Oh]^, Ac., of the Sodeiy, of Chemical, 
Botanibl, and Veterinary FrivUeges, and of other prtoted papers coxmected with special 
departments of toe Sode^s budness. 
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liTeterinars 


L—^Visits oj the Tetbehtakt Inspeotoe, 

1. Axlj Member of the Society wbo may desire professional attendance 
and special advice in cases of disease among Ms cattle^ sbeep, or pigs, should 
apply to the Secretary of the Society, or to the Principal of the Eoyal 
veterinary College, and Consulting Yeterinary Surgeon, Camden Town, 
London, St.W. 

2* The remnneraiion of the Consulting Yeterinary Surgeon or Inspector 
will be 2L 2s. each day as a professional fee, and the charge for personal 
expenses, vfhen mch have hem incurred, will in no cases exceed one guinea 
per diem. He will also be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and 
from the locality where his services may have been required. These charges 
may, however, in cases of serious or extensive outbreaks of contagious disease, 
be x^uced or remitted altc^ether, so ^ as the Members of the Society are 
concerned, at the discretion of the Council, on such step being recommended 
to ihem lay the Yeterinary Committee. 

3. The Inspector, on Ms return from visiting the diseased stock, will report 
to tiie Member, and, through the Principal of the Boyal Yeterinary College, 
to the Oomznitt^ in writmg, the results of Ms observations and proceedings, 
wMdr B^port will he laid be&re the Council. 

^ 4. Whm contm^cies arise to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties, the Gonsnltmg Yeterinary Burgeon, may, subject to the approval of 
the Committed name some competent profession^ person to act in Ms stead, 
whoi^hall receive the same rates of imnuneration. 

n.—C onsultations without Yisit. 

Personal ccaisultation with Yeterinary Inspector., lOs. Sd. 

Consultation by letter .10s. 6d, 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon .. .. 215 . 

A return of the number of applications from Members of the Society during 
each half-year is required h:om the Yeterinary Inspector. 

IIL—Admission on Diseased Animals to the Eoyal Vetbrinaey 
College, Camden Town, N.W.; Investigations and Ebpoets. 

1. All Members of the Society have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infiimaiy of the Eoyal Yeterinary College, on the 
foEowing terms; viz,, by paying for the keep and treatment of cattie 10s. 
per week each animal, and for sheep and pigs, 3s. 6d. per weeL 
Eb. 2. A detailed Eeport of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated in 
the Infirmary of the College or on Farms in the occupation of Members of 
the Sodetiy, will be furnished to the Council quarterly; and also special 
reports from time to time on any matter of unusual interest wMch may come 
under the notice 6f the OMoeis of the College 

By Order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, 
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ilSemfitrsi* irt&fleseiE; ot ^nals^ts$ 

(^Ajpplicdble only to the case of Persons who are not commerciaUy^ engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of any suibstance sent for Analysis)^ 

The GoxixlgiI have fixed the foUo'wing rates of Charges for Analysis to be made by 
the Oonscdtiiig Chemist for the ^nd^fide and sole, nse of Members of the Society; 
who, to avoid all xmnecessary ^irespondence, are particularly requested, when 
Applying to hiTTi to mention the Mnd of analysis they require, and to quote its 
number in the subjoined schedule. The charge for analysis, together with the 
oarriage of the specimens (if any), must be paid to him by Members at the time 
of their application; 

No. 1,—^An opinion of the genuineness and value, of bone-dust or oil- 

C£^e (each sample) . _ds. 

„ 2.—An estimate of the value (relatively to the average samples in 
the market) of sulphate and muriate of ammonia and of the 

nitrate of potash and soda .. 

„ 3. —An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts and 
ammonia, and an estimate of its value, provided the selling 
price of the article to be analysed be sent with it .* .. 10s. 

„ —An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime for soluble 

phosphates only, and an estimate of its value, provided the 
selling ijrice of the article to be analysed be sent with it .. 5s. 

„ 5.—^An analysis of superpho^hate of lime, showing the propor¬ 
tions of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble 
phosphates, sulphate of lime, and ammonia, and an estimate 
of its value, provided the selling price of the article to be 
analysed be sent with it «• .. .. .. .. 10s, 

. 6.—An anmys^ showingihevalueof any ordinary artifiml manure 10s. 
„ 7.—An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime 7s. 6e?. 
„' S.*—An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of magnesia, 

10s.; the proporfion of lime and magnesia «• .. 10s. 

„ 9,—An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of 
carbonate, phosphate, and sulphate of lime and magnesia^ 

with sand and, clay .. . 10s. 

^ 10.—Partial analy^ of a soil, including deterzninatioi^ of clay, 

sand, orgaido matter, and carbonate of lime *. .* .. 10s. 

11.—Complete analysis of a soil .. .. •• •• - £3 

-,, 12.—An analy^ of oil-ei&e or other substance nsed for feeding 
purposes, showing the proportion of moisture, oil, mineral 
matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibr% as well as of 
starch, gum, and sugar in the aggregate; and an estimate 
of its wue as compared with pure lu^ed-cake •. .. 10s. 

,, 13.—Analysis of any vegetable product .. .. .. .• lOs. 

„14.—^Analysis of animal products, refuse substances used for 

manures, &:o. .. from 10s. to £1 

tf 15.—^Determination of the “hardness ** of a sample of water before 

. and after boiling.. .. ,5s. 

„ 16.—^Analysis of water of land-drainage, and of water used for- ^ 

irrigation.. .. , £1 

„ 17.—Analysis of water nsed for domestic purposes .. .• £110s. 

„ 18.—Determination of nitric acid in a sample of water .. : lOs, 

,, 10.—Personal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (The 
usual hours of attendance for the Director, Monday ex¬ 
cepted, will be from 11 to 2, but to prevent disappointment, it 
is sng^sted that members deriring to hold a consultation ' 
with ine Director should write to make an appointment) .. 5s. 

20,—Consultation by letter .. . .. 5s. 

„ 21.—Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters 10s. 

. The Laboratory of tbe Society is at 12, Hanover Square, London, W., to which 
Address the Consulting Chemist, Dr. Augcstus Ygblckbr, P.R.S., requests that all 
letters and parcels (postage and carriage paid) from Members of the Society, who 
are entitled to avail themselves of the foregoing Privilegea, should be directed. 
VOL. XYI.—S. S. C 
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GUIDE TO THE PUEOHASE OP AETIPICIAL MANUEES 
AND FEEDING STUFFS. 


FsEDiNa Oakiss* 

1. Liimed-caJce shaald be purchased as “ Pure,” and the insertion of this- 
word on the invoice should be insisted upon. The use of such words as 
“ !l^st ” " Genuine,” &c., should be objected to by the purchaser. 

2. Bape^&Lke for feeding purposes should be guaranteed “ Pure” and 
purchased by sample. 

3. Decortioated Cotionrcake should be guaranteed “Pure,” and purchased 
by sample. 

4. Undecatikated CotSon^cake should be guaranteed “ Pure,” and purchased 
by sample. 

All feeding cahes should be purchased in good condition, and the 
gnaxantee of the vendor should be immediately checked by a &ir sample (taken 
out of middle of the cake) being at once sent for examination to a competent 
analytical chemist The remainder <£ the cake from which the sample sent for 
examinatbn had been taken should 1^ sealed up in the presence of a witness, and 
retained by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute. 

Abtifictal Manures. 

1. Mau> or Green Bones or Bone-dmt should be purchased as ‘^Pure” 
BawBon^ guaranteed to contain not less than 45 per eent. of tribasic phosphate 
of hme, ^d to yield not less than 4 per cent, of ammonia. 

2. BoSed Bones ^ould be purchased as “ Pure” Boiled Bones guaranteed 
to contain not less than 48 per cent, of tdbasic phosphate of lime, and to yield 
not less than If per cent, of ammonia. 

3. Dissolved Bmes are made of various qualities, and are sold at various 
prices per ton; therefore the quality should be guaranteed, under the heads 
oisdubJe phosphate of lime, insoluhle phosphate of lime, and nitrogen or its 
equivalent as ammonia. The purchaser should also stipulate for an allowance 
for each unit per cent, which the dissolved bones should be found on analysis 
to contain less than the guaranteed percentages of the three substances 
already mentioned. 

4. Mmerod Superphosphates should be guaranteed to be delivered in a 
sufeiently dry^^d powdery condition, and to contain a certain percentage of 
soluMe phosphate of lime, at a certain price per unit per cent., no value to be 
attached to insolMe phosphates. 

£L Compomd Artifiem Manures should be purchased in the same manner 
and with the same guarantees as Dissolved Bones. 

6. Nitrate of Soda should he guaranteed by the vendor to contain ftom 
94 to 96 per cent, of pure nitrate, 

7. Sidjfiiate if Ammnia should he guaranteed by the vendor to contain 
not less than 23 ‘per cent, of ammonia. 

8. Berwman Guano should be sold under that name, and guaranteed to he 
in a dry and friable condition, and to contain a certain perceni^e of ammonia. 

Artificial manures should he guaranteed to he delivered in a sufSciently 
dry and powdery condition to admit of distribution by the drill. A sample for 
ahalysis should be taken, not later than three days after deKvery, by emptying 
seyem bags, mixing the contents fogeth^; and filling two tins holding about 
hadf a pound each, in the presence of a witness. Both the tins should be sealed, 
one kept by the pomhaser for reference in case of dispute, and the other fbr- 
warded to a competent analytical chemist for examination. 
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HTSTEUOTIONS FOE SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOE ANALYSIS. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES.—Take a large handful of the manure from three 
or four ba^^ mix the whole on a lar^e sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 oz. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 12 , Hanovjsu Square, London, W., by post: 
or place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which may be tied by 
string, but must not be sealed, and send it by post. If the manure be ver^ wet 
and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from lu to 12 oz., should be sent either 
by post or rmlway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exceeding 8 oz., for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 oz., for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed: La. Augustus Voelckeb, 12, Hanoter 
Square, London, W., and the address of the sender or the number or mark of 
the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may be sent in covers, or in boxes, bags of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 oz. in weight, 1 foot 6 inches in length, 
9 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. ’ 

SOILS.—Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep; 
trim this block or plan .of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel to the 
laboratory.'' The soil will then be received in the exact position in which it is 
found in the field. 

In the case of very li^ht,* sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS.—^Two gallons of water are required i>r analysis. The water, if 
possible, should be sent in glass-stoppered Winchester half-^llon bottles, whach 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggists shop, u Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfect!;^ clean new stoneware spirit- 
jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of hardness 
before and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, wmghing from 3 to 4 oz., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage 2d., if under 4 oz, 

OILCAKES.—Take a sample firom the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake Into two. Then break off a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
bjr post. The piece should weigh &<m 10 to 12 oz. Posmge, 4d. If seat by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS.—^About3 oz. wxH be sufficient for analyms. Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

On forwarding samples, se^i^te letters should be sent to the laboratory, 
specifying the nature of the information required, and, if possible, the object 
in view. 


H. M. JENKINS, 
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ISotatikol antr Entomological 
$ribilegc£s. 

The Council have fixed the following Rates of Charge for 
the examination of Plants^ Seeds, and Insects for the h(m&~fide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly requested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

I BOTAOTOAIi. 

No. 1.—A report on the purity, amount and nature of foreign 
materials, perfectness, and germlnatizig power of a 
sample of seeds.5$. 

„ 2.—Detailed report on the weight, purity, perfectness, and 
jgermmating power of a sample of seeds, with a special 
descdptioii of the weeds and other foreign materials 
coutained init •• •• .. •» 10s. 

„ 3.---Detemm^ of the species 6f any weed or other planl^ 
m of any epiphyte vegetable jarasite, with a rseport 
<m its habits, and 4he means of its exterminatiDn or 
p^ention .. «. .5s. ] 

„ 4—'Beport on any disease affecting the farm crop .. .. 6a, 

„ 5.—'Determination of the ^)ecies of a coUecfion of natural 
, grasses found in any district on one kind of soil, with 
a report on their hahits and pasture value .. •• 10s. 

n. EOTOMOLOaiOAL. 

„ 6.—^Determination of the species of any insect, worm, or other 
animal which, in any stage of its life, injuriously affects 
the farm crops, with a report on its habits and sugges¬ 
tions as to its extermination .• .. 5s. 

INSTBUCTIONS FOR SELEOTINa AND SENDINO SPECIMENS. 

In sending seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. If anything supposed to be injurious or 
useless existe in the com or seed, selected samples should also he sent. 

In collecting ^cimensof plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
the earth shaken fiom the roots. If possible, the plant must be in flower or 
fruit. They should he packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel. 

S^imens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tin-foil or oU-silk, 

AB specimens should be accx)mj«nied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the infonna^on required, and statiaag any local circumstances (soil, situation, 

which, in the opiniou of, the sender, would be likely to throw light , on the 
inquiry. 

N .^—dhom Seak of Oho^rges is a/p^iooihh in iho cose ofBeed^mm 
m'vkes of mo 0<ms^ing Botanist^ 

PSiCeis or, letters (Carriage or Postage prepaid) to be addressed to hlr, W. 
CABsanrHUE^ F.BB., 4, Woodside 'YUhs, Oipsy Hill, London, SJE. 

H. M. JENEINS, Beoreiarp^ 
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i 

l^oi^al 9[g:ricultural Iboctetp oC ^nglanlif. 

1880-81. 


VctitfiKtnU 


Year 

Wb«lL 

Blect«a. 

1879 

1855 

1857 
1850 
1861 
1868 
1868 
1854 
1860 
1889 

1856 

1858 


1861 

1878 

1889 

1867 

1847 

1848 

1858 
1872 
1848 
1852 

1859 
1855 


1858 

1877 
1880 

1875 
1875^ 
1868 
1861 
1880 
1874 

1878 
1860 
1871 
1873 

1876 


Me. william WELLS. 

The Pstnc® of Wales, K.G-., MarWoroTtgli Eouse^ Pcdl Malt, S.W * 
Aolajnd, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., M.P., Sprydoncote, Exeter, Devonshire, 
Bbidfobt, General Tiscount, Crieket 8i, Thomas, Chard, Somersetshire. 
Chbsham, Lord, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks. 

Dent, J. D., Bibston ffaU, Wetherhy, Yorkshire. 

Kingsoote, CJolond, M.P., Eingsoote, WottoTMinder^Edge, Gloucestershire* 
Lichfield, Earl of, Shughorough, Staffordshire. 

Macdonald, Sir Abchibald Kefpel, Bt, Wotdmer Lodge, Liphook, Sards. 
Maelboeocgh, Duke of, K.G., Blenheim Park, Oxford. 

PoETMAK, Viscount, Bryanston, Bkmdford, Dorset. 

Powis, Earl of^ Poms CasUe, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 

Bxjtland, Duke of, E.G., Belvoir CasQe, Grantham, Leicestershire. 

Cathcabt, Earl, Thorrdon-le-Sired, Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

Bedfobd, Dpke of, K.G., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

OHzoHESTiiSt, Earl of, S^nmer Park, Lewes, Sussex. 

Dstonshxbb, Duka E.G., Solker SaJd, La/noaibire. 

Etebsley, Viscount, Setdcfidd Place, WinchJUM, Sants. 

Gibbs, Sir Bbandbeth, 13, PMam Oreseemi, S&udh KensingUm, S.W. 
Esbbison, Sir Edwabd 0., Bart, Brome SeM, Scale, Suffolk. 

Lathom, Earl of, La&um Sadi, Ormskirk, Lamashire. 

Lattes, John Bennet, Sothamsted, 8t. ATbans, Serts. 

Bichmond AND Gobdon, Dttke E.G^ GoolUvood, Chichester, Sussex. 
Vbbnon, Lord, Sudbury Sad, Derby. 

Wtnn, Sir Watein Williams, Bart., Bu(dm,Denbigh8Mre. 

ISembetd of Council, 

Ain^ Ohables Edftabds, B, Cedars Boad, Olapham Common, Surrey. 
AosmiGHT, J. H., Sampton Court, Leominster, Serefordshire, 

Ashvobtb, Alfbed^ Poynton, Cheshire. 

Avelino, Thomas, Bochester, Kent. 

Aylmsb, Hugh, West Der^ham, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

BowLYy Edwabd, Siddington Souse, CHrencester, Ghuce^shire. 
pAmassuit, Chables S., Biding Court, Dabohst (Bucks), Windsor. 
Gabbington, W. T., Croxden Albey, Vttoxeter, Staffordshire. 
Ghandos-Pole-Gell, £L, Sopton SaU, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 

Dattbs, Dayid BeYnolds, Agden SaU, Lymm, Cheshire. 

Dbxtoe, Joseph, Eytakam, Oxford. 

Egsbton, Hon. Wilbbaham, M.P., RosSieme Manor, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
liVANs, John, TJffmgUm, Shrewsbu^, Salop. 

Fefebsham, Earl oi^ Dunoornbe Park, Helmdey, Yorkshire, 


TTAT. TTVT_fit fit 


A 
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1879 

1875 

1879 
1874 

1876 
1878 

1871 
1869 

1872 
1874 
1865 
1871 

1874 

1880 
.1879 

1878 

1857 

1861 

1875 
1867 
1871 

1869 
1875 
1874 
18?8 
1856 

1874 

1875 
1874 
1845 
1871 
1871 

1870 

1870 

1865 

1^8 


Fostcb, S. P.) KtlXhow. Carlisle, Cwniberland, 

Fbassish, Williah, Lmber Magrui, JJloeb^, Idfmhishire, 

Gobbznge, Huge, Kingston^-Sea, Shoreham, Sussex. 

Hsmbley, JohN) Skelton, NeysarJc, Notts, 

Howabz), Chables, Biddenham, Bedford. 

Howabe, Jams^, M.P., Claphom BarJs, Bedfordshire. 

Jones, J. Bowen, Ensdon Bbme^ Montford Bridge, BJ3.0., Salop. 

Leeds, Bobebt, Kesmeh Old EoB, Noruoiok. 

Lmobsteb, Bari of, KG'., EtdkTum Sad, W^, NorfoVs, 

Lindsat, Colonel Loto, M.P., LooTdnge Park, Wcmtage, Berkshire, 
home. Sir Massst, Bari, 1£.P., Marisiow, Itdorough, Denon. 

McIntosh, Batid, Havering Park, Bomford, Essex. 

Mabtin, Joseph, Stghfield Souse, LUtleport, Isle of My, Cambridgeshire. 
Mobeton, Lord, M.P., Tortvsorth Court, Ealfield, B.S.O., Gloumtershire. 
SmiLLE, Bobebt, Bukkigh Court, Qlastonbury, Somersetshire. 

Opaus, James, The Orange, Bisluip Storlford, Berts. 

Pain, Tbsmas, The Oram, Baringdbke, Sants. 

BANDOBLif, Oh&elze, Cbo^Bmry, Eveshanh WoreesterMre. 

Bansohs, Bobebt CkAiEJss, 

Eavbnswobth, Bari oi^ Banensmrth CasBe, Durham. 

Eawwob, JAJOBi Mxridge, W^on, Sedi^mey, Wilts. 

Bait.,'iLP.,Blagdon» CromUngkn, Nfff&msbedomd. 
B oaHTO *, Bobebt, BMon Court Lodge, Dar^otd. 

Sanbat, Geobqb Hsnbt, Wensley Souse, SedaU, Yorkshire. 

SbeebAxon, WiDDTAM, Sroom Souse, EUesmere, Salop. 

SbddttXiEwdbih, Joseph, Sartsholme SaU, JAneoln. 

Spenoeb, Earl, K.G«, MBijorpe, Northampton. 

Stratton, Bigehabd, The Duffryn, Newport, MtmmoidhsMre. 

TtJBBEBViiiL, Lient.-Col. Pioton, Eweany Priory, Bridgend, South Wales, 
Tubneb, George, Great Bowley, Tiverton, Devonshire. 

Tcrnbb, Jabez, Norman Cross, Yaxley, Huntingdonshire. 

Wakefield, William H., Sedgwick, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
Welby-Gbegoby, Sir William Eablb, Bart, M.P., Denton MdL 
OranBwm, Lincolnshire. 

Whi te hea d , Charles, Barming Souse, Maidstone, Kerd. 

WiLSos, Jaocks, Woodkom Manor, Morpeth, Northwmberlmd. 

Wise, George, Woodooie, Warwick, 


Otttttwes attU lEttitor. 

H. M. JKNKINS^ Banover Sgputre, ZonSon, W. 


OwuuUbtg CStonjri—Dr. Atowistob Toslokbh, FJELS, 12, Stumer S^ttore, "W. 
€(»«»% SoiaiiW^W. CtosnTHBHS, FJB.S, JXfi., Brafofc jra*et(w,W.O. 

CtmtiMng TOerittar^ Sursfeon—Professor Jamis Bbabx BfflOSiffl, JSotoI Veferl- 
ftary Cettege, Camden Team, IT.W. ^ 

Veterkunrf Ineputore—'Sm Otooebs ot tkb Bom. ymmatAxi nnrT.'w^^ 
Oorni^^ Sngiueen—Eisiam & Asomwar, 8, WbOeheU Place, StW. 

OeninaUng aanei^r-GwaiBSs Etnrr, Beedum, Wereeaer^dm. 

&9ei«w«i—®HOiiA8Snfflsai>dOo.,ODrwofa»pi«»»r^ ; 

JPiiKaa^CHnr Hiibbi^t, Al&amarle i^«e^ W. 

A*^**-^^ Zmamiiml tv Bn tsmm Bu)b« B.J[mei» 8gmn Aw. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES FOB 1880. 


ifftnaxut (Eommitttt. 

Bjegsootb, Colonel (Chairman). Fbakeish, *W. 

Bbedpoet, General Visootmt. EANDBLii, OhabIiBS. 

Bddley, Sir M. Wheeb, Bt. Shdttlewokeh, J. 

Batzes, D. E. 

ComtnttUe. 

The Pbesident. > Gibbs, Sir Bba^^bbeis. 

Chaibman of Finance Committee. Caetbez.l, O. S. 

Bbidfobt, General Yisconnt. Kiegsoote, Colonel. 


Sottmal Cotnatttttt. 


Deet, J. D. (Obaiiman). 
Oathoabt^ Earl. 
Welbt-Gbbgoby, Sir W. E., Bt. 
BiDLEY, Sir M. Whitb, Bt. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell, H. 
Pranhish, W. 

l^liEMSIiEY, J. 

Howard, J. 

Welib, WittiAM (Chairman). 
Bedbdsd, Bnhe of. 

LitJBFZEij>, lEarl 6£^ 

Veebsoh, liwd. 

MiODOHAXD, Shr A, E., Bart. 
Weeby-Gregory, Sir W, E., Bt 
Arkwright, J. H, 

Ayelieg, T. 

Carritthers, W. 

Bayies, B. E. 


JoEES, J. Bowen. 
Kingsootb, Colonel. 
Bansome, E. C. 
Tuebbryill, Iieut.«Ool, 
Welds, W. 

WHrrasHEAD, Charles. 
WisBjG. 

Committee* 

Bent, J. B. 

Howard, 0. 
tloNEs, tl. Bowen. 
liAWES, J, B. 

Hevillb, B. 
Tdbberyill^ Xieui^CoL 
VOELOKER, Br. A, 

WAmrDHiD, W. H. 
Warren, B. A. 
Whitehead^ Charles. 


anS CsmunttK. 


Whitehead, Charles (Chairman). , CUbrcthers, W. 

Vernon, Bord. Frankish, W. 

Wbiry-Geegory, Sir W. Bt Joses, J. Bowen. 

Gibbs, Sir Br&ndbetb. Tobberyill, Lieut-CoL 

Arkwright, J, H, Voblokbe, Br. 


Teteeinars Committee. 


Egerton, Horn Wilbbaham 
(Chairman). 

Oathcabt, Earl. 

Bridbort, G^eral Yisconnt 
Bidirt; Sir K: Whtsb, Bt 
Gibbs, Sir Bbahi»sbth. 
Brow, Professor. 
Ohandq6-Polb<Gell, BL 
Bayies, p. E. 

Bogdid, W. 

Fleming,, George. 

Foster, S. P. 


Gosrznge, H. 

GsBEibrELD, Dr. Wm. Smitr. 
Hartley, EL J* 

Ezngsoots^ Colonel. 

Odami^ James. 

Sanday, G. H* 

Sanderson, Br. J. Berdon, 
SiMONDS, Professor. 
Stratton, B. 

Wakebteld, W. H. 

Wells, Wiluam. 

Wilson, Jacob. 

d 2 
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Standing Committees for 1880. 


Chasdos Pole-Gell, 

H. (Ghaarman). 
Bkcdpoet, Gen. Visot. 
Gibbs, Sir Brant>beth. 
ABKrmsHT, J. H. 
Aymtwb, H. 

Bowly, Edwabd. 

Batibs, D. B. 

tevABB, JOHY. 

Heusley, J. (Chairman). 
Bbzdfobt, Gen. Viscount. 
Vebkoy, Lord. 

Gibbs, Sir Bbaedbeth. 
Anbeesok, W. 

Ateueg, T. 

PeayeisHj'W. 

HoT7A3S3>, 0. 


Committee. 

Feanb:ish, W. 

Goebikge, H. 

TEKiBMSLEY, J • 

Hovakd, 0. 

McIntosh, D. 

Pain, T. 

Sandat, G. H. 

Sheeaton, W. 

Kmplemetit Committee. 

Howaed, j. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 

Maetin, j. ' 

Netoub, R. 

Ransoms, R. C. 

Rich, W. E. 

Sanday, G. H. 

Sheraton, W. 


SiMONDS, Prof. 

Steatton, R, 

Tore, J, 

Turner, Geo. 
Wakbetbld, W. H. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

Wise, G. 

The Stewards of Live 
Stock. 

Shdttlewobth, Joseph. 
Steatton, R. 
Tdebeevill, Lieut.-Ool. 
Tueneb, Jabez. 
Whitehead, Ohables. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Imple¬ 
ments. 


deneeal 39er6p Committee* 


Bedford, Duke of, . 
(Oiimrman). 

Bsm>3roET, Geaai. Yisccnmt, 
Oatbsiaet^ Earl. 
HcKBsnoN. XxHd. 

Vebkon, lAitd. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Eoeetqn, Hon. W. 
Gibbs, Sir Beandeeth. 
Ashworth, A. 

Aveling^ T. 

Aylmeb, H. 

Cantrell, Chablss S. 
Carrington, W. T. 
Oelindos-Pole-Gell, H. 


Gore, Hon. E. 
Coleman, J. 
CoBBETT, Geo. 
Bavi^ i>. B. 
DsiiiT, J. D. 

Eobteb, S. P. 
Frankish, W. 
Gobringe, H. 
Hemsley, J. 
Hobson, Alderman. 
Howard, C. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 
Kingscote. Colonel. 
Mayor of Derby. 
Murray, G. 


Neville, E. 

“RANnETA, Charles. 
Sanday, G. H. 
Sheraton, W. 
Shuttleworth, j. 
Smith. Alderman J. 
Troutbegk, G. 
Turbervtll, Lieut-Col. 
Turner, Alderman. 
Wade, S. 

Wakefield, W, H, 
Whitehead, 0. 

Wilson, Jacob, 

Wise, Geo. 


ContraetiS Committee* 


Wilson, Jacob (Chairman}. Chandos-Pole-Gell, H. 
Gibbs, Sir Beandbeth. Frankish, W. 

Amos, C. B. Hemsley, J. 

Aveling, T. Howard, C. 

Committee of ^eleetioti. 


Bandell, Charles. 
Sanday, G. H. 
Shuttlewobte, Joseph. 
SlRATTON, R. 


Cathcabt, Earl. 
Breopoet, Gen. Visct 


Skelmebsdale, Lord. 
Chandos-Polh-Gell, H. 
Hemsley, J. 


Howard, C. 
Tubbeevill, Lieut.-Ool. 


And the Chairmen of the Standing Committees. 


Bent, J. B. (Chairman). 
Bedford, Duke of. 
Avelino, T. 


(Stfacation Committee. 
Jones, J. Bowen. 
Neville, R. 

Kingscote, Colonel 
Tubbeevill, Lieut.-OoL 


VOBLCEBR, Dr. 

Whitehead, Charles. 
Wise, G. 


Cattle 3PIag;ue Committee* 

^ THR WHOLE COUNCIU , 

*** The Pbestobst, Trustos, and Vice-Presidents are Members ex 
of 1 ^ Committees. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hanovbe Sqtjaeb, Saturday, May 222srD, 1880. 


EEPOET OF THE COUNCIL. 

Since the last General Meeting in December, 1 Governor and 
225 Members have been elected; but, on the other hand, the 
death of 1 Governor and 59 Members has been reported, and 
the names of 92 Members, who resigned in the course of the 
year 1879, and of 36 whose subscriptions are not recoverable, 
have b^en removed from the list. The Society now consists of— 
83 Life Governors, 

70 Annual Governors, 

2673 Life Members, 

5083 Annual Members, 

20 Honorarj Members, 

making a total of 7929, and showing an increase of 38 since 
the December Meeting. 

The Council have to report with much regret ^he loss of the 
services of three of their number, by the death of Mr. Torr, M.P., 
and of Mr. Masfen, and by the resignation of Mr. Edmonds. 
The first-named vacancy has been filled up by the election of 
Mr. Alfred Ashworth, of Poynton, Cheshire, and the others are 
still und^ the consideration of the Council. 

The accounts for the year 1879 have been examined and 
certified by the Auditors and Accountants of the Society, and 
have been published in the last number of the * Journal,’ together 
with the statement of Receipts and Expenditure connected with 
the London Exhibition. The funded property of the Society 
remains the same as at the end of last year, and therefore 
stands at 12,430Z. 7s. New Three per Cents, The balance of 
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the current account in the hands of the Society's bankers, on the 
1st instant, was 28067. Is. Id., and 20007. remained on deposit. 

The Carlisle Meeting will commence on Monday, July 12th, 
and close on Friday, July 16th. Prizes have been offered by 
the Society and by the Carlisle Local Committee for the chief 
breeds of Cattle and Sheep, which are distinctive of the Border 
Counties and of Scotland, in addition to the classes which are 
ordinarily included in the Prize-sheets. The Council hope that 
interest on both sides of the Border will thus be aroused, and 
aid in bringing the Society’s second Meeting at Carlisle to a 
successful issue. 

In consequence of the great interest manifested in the Exhi¬ 
bition of Dairy Machinery at work in the Salburn Showyard, 
tbe Council have arranged with the Aylesbmy Dairy Company 
to ejxhibit the chief kinds of Butter-making Utensils at Carlisle, 
and to make Butter in the Showyard on the several systems 
which j^yail in different district^ of England, bh theCmdinent 
of Europe, and in America.. 

The district assigned for the Country Meeting of 1881 com¬ 
prises the counties of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Nottingham, and Rutland; and the Council have decided to 
accept a most cordial invitation, which they have received from 
the Mayor and Coiporation of Derby, to hold the Country 
Meeting of 1881 in that locality. 

The Country Meeting for 1882 will be held in the district 
which comprises Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Somerset¬ 
shire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Berkshire, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Kent, in accordance with the scheme of rotation which is at 
present followed. 

The result of the first year’s work in the new Laboratory 
has been highly satisfactory to the Council. The number of 
analyses has increased from about 700 to 1200, and while the 
charge on the funds of the Society has remained practically the 
same as in former years, the cost of each analysis to Members of 
the Society has been reduced to half the previous rates. 

The question of the comparative manurial value of soluble 
and, insuDluble phosphates has recently attracted much attention 
and given rise to considerable discussion. The Council, there- 
im&f requested Dr. Voelcker to write a short statement of the 
condition of, qur knowled^ of the sulgect for the infor- 
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mation of Members of the Society, and this paper has been 
published in the last number of the * Journal/ The Council 
have further accepted the generous offer of His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, the President of the Society, of a field adjoining 
Crawley Farm, for the purpose of carrying on further experi¬ 
ments on the comparative manurial value of soluble and insoluble 
phosphates. 

Contagious Diseases of animals of the farm have not prevailed 
to any considerable extent during the last year; Foot-and-mouth 
Disease has almost ceased to exist in the country; but the Council 
have remarked with the greatest concern the ravages of the Rot 
in’sheep and cattle. With a view to diffuse the most accurate 
information on this subject, the Council requested Professor 
Simonds to prepare a Revised Edition of his original Treatise 
on this malady. They have published this Report at a nominal 
charge, and are glad to be able to state that some thousands of 
copies have been sold. They also published in the Agricultural 
Newspapers, last February, a short Code of Directions to farmers 
whose sheep might be suffering from this affection; and in the 
last mamber of the ‘Journal ^ of the Society is a further contri- 
butiaif from Professor Simonds on the same subject The 
Council have also instructed the Veterinary Committee to con¬ 
sider the desirability of making an investigation into the recent 
outbreak of this disease, and to report how they can carry out 
such investigation; and also whether they are of opinion that 
local inquiries should be carried out uhdmr the direction of the 
Council. 

The investigations into Antha^icoid Diseases, especially splenic 
apoplexy and quarter-evil, which were commenced in 1878, at 
the Brown Institution, by Dr. Burdon Sanderson, have since 
been continued there by his successor, Dr. Greenfield. The 
Reports of these authorities up to the end of last yeair are 
contain^ in the last number of the ‘Journal.^ 

The Council have arranged with the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary Colle^ for a simplification of the previous statement 
of Members^ Veterinary Privileges; and the Rules now in force 
have been published in the Appendix to the last numbet of the 
* Journal.’ 

'piree Graduates of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
out of six who were eligible, presented^ themselves to compete 
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for the Society’s Medals and Prizes offered for proficiency in 
Cattle Pathology. The Examiners adjudicated the First Prize 
and Gold Medal to Mr. William Alston Edgar, of Westfield 
House, Dartford, Kent; the Second Prize and Silver Medal ta 
Mr. William Frank Smith, of Bull Hotel, Bromley, Kent; and 
the Third Prize and Bronze Medal to Mr. Nicholson Almond, 
of Great Clacton, Colchester, 

The Council regret that the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland do not at present see their way clear to adopt a joint 
scheme of Examination for these Prizes, whereby they would be 
thrown open to Graduates of all the Veterinary Schools in the 
United Kingdom. 

Nine candidates presented themselves at the recent Senior 
Examination in Practical and Scientific Agriculture for the 
Society’s Prizes and Certificates; but only four satisfied the 
Examiners in all the subjects necessary to qualify them for 
tke Fixst-class Certificates and Life Membership of the Society, 
as, well as to earn payments as teachers of the principles of 
agriculture under the Departments of Science and Art. One 
candidate also obtained a Second-class Certificate. The successful 
candidates were;— 

Fiest Class. 

Michael Falcon, jun., Whitfield, R.S.O,, Glos. (R. A. Coll.), 
1st prize, 25^. 

R. J. B. Clements, Spa, Gloucester (R. A. Coll.), 2nd prize, 15Z* 
Primrose MConnell, Lymm, Cheshire (Edinburgh University), 
3rd prize, IGZ. 

Gerard de Lisle, Garendon Park, Loughborough (R. A. Coll.), 
4th prize, 5Z. 

Secoot Class. 

Richard Henderson, The Grange, Kirkcudbright, N. B. (educated 
at Edinburgh). 

At the recommendation of the Education Committee, the 
Council have revised the conditions relating to the Junior 
Scholarships, so as to, enable any boys, who might prove them¬ 
selves qualified, to hold them under certain regulations. The 
following are the principal regulations which must be complied 
with by candidates desirmg to compete for 'drese Scholarships:— 
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Candidates for the Scholarships must be between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. 

Candidates still at school can only be entered for these 
Scholarships by the Head-masters of their respective Schools. 
Other candidates must satisfy the Education Committee of 
their fitness to compete by sending certificates of education, 
or of their having passed any examinations in connection with 
«*the Science and Art Department, or of any University in the 
United Kingdom. 

Any Head-master intending to enter candidates for these 
Scholarships, and any candidate intending to enter himself, 
must inform the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
his intention to do so, on or before the 1st of October in each 
year. All entries must be made on or before October 15th; 
and these final entries must give the Christian and Surname as 
well as the date of birth of each candidate entered. 

Annual Examinations will be held in the month of November 
simultaneously at such Schools as have candidates, and at the 
Society's Rooms, 12, Hanover Square, London, W.; and the 
Scholarships will be awarded to the boys who obtain the highest 
aggregate number of marks. 

The subjects for examination for the Scholarships will be:— 
1. Land Surveying, 2, Elementary Mechanics, as applied to 
Agriculture. 3. Chemistry, as applied to Agriculture. 4. The 
Principles of Agriculture, especially with reference to the 
Rotation of Crops, the Nutrition of Plants and Animals, and 
the Mechanical Cultivation of the Soil. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. Jmsuss, Secretary, * 
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ROYAL AORIOULTURAL 

Hiir-TiABiiT Cash Aoootjht 


To Balance in liand, 1st Jasmsxy, 1880 1 — 

Bankers... 

Secretary.. .. .. 


£ 8 , d , 
682 33 4 
20 n 4 


To Income 

Dividends on Stock 
Interest on D^osit 


Siil)8criptioBS>- £. a. dL , 

i^vernors^ Life-Compositions. 140 0 0 

t^ymmorif Annual. 320 00 

Members*Life-Compositions .. ..* 768 0 0 

Members*Aimnal .. .. 3501 4 0 

TEgfatWiHTimPwt 

Bent.. «. .. 

Journal:— 

Advertisements. 44 17 2 

Sale Hints on Batter Hakmg*. 22 2 9 

Saieof*BotinSb^’ .. 6 0 0 1 


182 11 5 
12 1 7 


Laboratory Fees 

Veterinary >- 
MfessionalFees 


London Hidxildtion 


To Carlisle Ideetlng 


5,S1S 6 9 
6,540 12 10 


iiI2.759 9 3 


Balaiice-Sheet, 


ToGapiUl>^ 


LIABILrriSB. 


SQi{dDs,3l8tDecember, 1879 .. .« .. .• 

Saxons of Inoome over Enpenditore dniing the 
Half-year, viz^b— £ a. d. 

Income .« „ .. .. •• .* 5,515 5 9 

Expeoditnie., .« .. .. „ .. *. 4,352 11 i 


Dednei balfyeai^s Interest and depreciation (m) 
Qonntry Meeting flant ,• •• •« ..f 


£ a. d. £ 8 . d * 
18,404 10 4 


1,162 14 8 I 


19,567 5 0 
237 15 0 


£19,329 10 0 































SOOIETT OB' BNOLAJND. 

FEOM Isa? Jaitoabt to 30a?H Jrans, 1880. 


Oe. 


Establislimeat >- 

Salaries Wages, &c> •• •• • 

HomeKent, Taxes, &c. .. . 

OfBce: -Pxintizig, Postage, Statlonay, &c.. 

Journal:^ 

Prlntizig and Stitching .. .« .. .. „ 
Postage and DeBveiy «. .. .• 

Literu^Conttihations •• ,, 

Woodcuts... 

Piintiiig * Rot in Sheep *. 

Paper on * Rot in Sheep ’. 

Translating ‘ Hints on Batter MaMug ’ into Welsh 
Chemical >- 

Salaries .. ,, ,, 

Chem^ Apparati^^.. .. !. !! !. !* 

Petty Payments .. .. .. 

Veterinary:— 

The Brown Institution for Investigations to*) 

June 30,1880... } 

Prizes and Medals •• .. .. ... 

Fees to Examiners ,« ... ,, •• 

Botanical:— 

Consulting Botanist’s Salary ,, ,, ,, 


Fees to Examiners 
Printing .. .. 
Frizes. 


£ 8. 

d. 

692 10 

0 

443 13 

1 

258 0 

8 

579 17 

7 

210 0 

0 

56 10 

0 

1 15 

0 

62 12 

0 

20 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

377 10 

Q 

43 4 

4 

54 6 

0 

30 0 

0 

125 0 

0 

47 12 

0 

21 10 

6 

52 10 

• ■ 

0 

13 1 

0 

135 0 

0 


Suhscriptions (paid In error) returned 
Sundries •« ,, .. 

Farm Prizes :— 

AjdverU8in&Ac. 


Total Expenditure 


By Carlisle Meeting 


By Balance in hand, 30th June 

Bankers. 

Securetaiy.. 


£ s. d. 


1^394 3 9 


»U 1 


505 0 4 


194 

50 


2 6 
0 0 


200 11 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 

27 6 10 
1,039 12 1 


1,792 18 2 
38 2 8 


£ e. d. 


4,352 11 I 
6,575 17 4 


10,928 $ 5 


1,831 0 10 


£12,759 9 3 


30a?H Jtob, 1880. 


ASSETS. 

ByOashiuhand.. •• ... •. ,« .« „ .. 

£ s. d. 
1,831 0 10 
11,677 17 1 
1,451 17 6 
2,932 6 11 

New 3 per Cent. Stock 12,4301.7a, Od. cost*... 

By Books and Furniture in Society’s House... 

Country Meeting Plant ... ,, ,, 

At dehit of CarBsie Meeting ... ... -- .. 

* raue at 97 = 12,057Z. 88. Id. 

JUinn^The above Assets are exclurive of the amount 
recoverable in respect of arrears of Subscription to 

30th June, 1880, Vhich at that date amounted to 

2481L 



i t, A 


17,893 2 4 
1,436 7 8 


£19,829 10 0 


Examined, audited, and fbund coizect, this 30th day of August 1680, 

FRANCIS SHERBORN, 

A. H. JOHNSON. 

HENRY CANTRELL. 


Audiitors on Society, 
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CARLISLE MEETING, 
1880. 


STEWAUDS OF DEPAETMENTS. 


Implements. 
"W. pKAimiSH. 
Bobebt Netille. 
LoBB YBB]<r027. 


Stock. 

liT.-Coiu PlCTON-TtBBEBVlLL. 
Ghables ‘Whitehead. 
Charles Howabb. 

P. D. Dent. 


Butter and Dairying. 
Cr.'M. Allendeb. 


Forage. 

Ghbistofheb Stephenson. 

General Arrangements. 

Jacob Wilson. 


JUDGES OF STOCK 


HOBSBS, Ac. 

Agricultural and Snfblks. 
Thomas Gibung 
JobnDcmsden, 

W. Wood. 

dydesdaleB. 

D. McFablane, 

A. Mitchell, 

Andrew Balston. 

Snnters. 

Bobebt Abewbight, 

Oapt. J. H. Edwabds Heathcote, 
Bobebt G, F. Howabd. 

Hackneys. 

John B. Booth, 

Bobebt Olabe, 

GeobgbHzggxns. 

CATELE. 

Skosilroms. 

'H; W-Beahfo:^, 

■' J.W.08riHaCBB|A^ 


Eerefords, Devons, Sussex, and Korfolk 
and SufEoik Polled. 

William Hole, 

Geobge Nappes, 

John Pbice. 

Dongkoms and Dairy Cows. 

Thomas Bowsteao, 

J. H. Bxjbbbby. 

Jerseys and Gnemseys. 

OUABLES A. BaBNES, 

P. Mabett, 

Ayrskires. 

Andbew Allen, 

William Bbaeenbidge. 

Galloway. 

Maxwell Clakh, 

Isaac Walton. 

Polled Angus or Akexdeen. 

Thomas Febghson, 

. William Walekb. 





Stewards^ Judges^ at Carlisle. xlix 


SHEEP. 

l^eesiiers and Imeolss. 

* John P. Claek, 

O-Eonos H. Sakdat. 

Border Zieicesters and Cheviots. 

William Gbievb, 

Geobob Tobbanoe. 

Cotswolds, Eeniish, Bonmey BCaxsli, 
Devon, and other Long-woolled Breeds. 

W. T. Gabne, 

J. Selmes. 

Oxford Downs. 

W. D. Little, 

W. Pabsoxs. 


SoulMowns, Hampshires, and othier 
Short Wools. 

Geoboe Jonas, 

Hugh Pbnpold. 

Shropshires. 

C. R. Keeling, 

Thomas IVCansell. 

Black-&oed HConntain, Herdwick, 
andliOhk. 

James Abchibald, 

Hugh P. Holme, 

John Ihglebt. 


FIGS. 

Jambs Edwards, 
Thomas Gibbons, 
Samuel Waleeb. 


INSPEOTOES OF SHBAEING. 

William Jobson, | J. E. Rawlenob, 1 J. B. Workman. 

JUDGES OF BUTTER. 

G.W. Burrows, I William Maxwell, | Jambs Watson. 

JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 

Steam Ploughing and Gnltivati}^ XCatdiinexy. 

John Hemsley, | J. W. Kimbeb, [ John Stephenson. 

BEisoellaneoiLS. 

Henry Cantrell. | Samuel Rowlandson, I John Wheatley, 

JUDGES OF FARMS. 

1 Thomas P. Outhwaitb, 1 


Hebbert j. Little, 


WiLLUM J. Brown. 



( 1 ) 


AWAEDS OP PEIZES. 

tt. 


Note,—T he Judges were instraoted, in addition to awarding the 
Prizes, to designate as the Beserve Nu/aiber one animal in each 
Class, next in order of merit, if it possessed sufficient for a Prize; 
in case an animal to which a Prize was awarded should subse¬ 
quently become disqualified. 


Brizes given ly the CarlvUe Local CcmruMee are marked thus (♦). 


HOESES. 


AgriauUmal Years old and upsards. 

Tkb Eibl op EtLESMBBis, WoTsley Hall, Manchester: Piest Peizb, M., for 
“ Admiral,” hay, 4 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Milner, Treales, Kirkham; 
sire, “ Honest Tom ” (1105); dam by “ British Ensign ” (272). 

The Staxd Stud Compact, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: Second Peize, 
20Z., for “Young Champion,” chestnut, 13 years-old; bred by Mr, T, 
Stokes, Caldecot, Eockingham; sire, “ Stokes’s Champion dam. 
“Depper” by “King George.” 

Lawbbnoe Dbbw, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanarkshire: the Beserve Ifumber 
and Bighly Commended for ‘'Lord Harry,” black, 6 years-old: bred by 
himself j sire, Drew’s “Prince of Wales; ” dam, “Maiy,” 


Agricultural StaUions-—Three Tears dd. 


The Eael op Ellbsmebb, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Pibst Prize, SOL, 
for “Samson 4th,’* hay; bred by exhibitor: sire, “Samson” aOSO'i; 
dam by “Honest Tom” (1106). 


Wjutaii Hammond Betts, Freeze Hall, Diss, Norfolk: Second 
. Prize, 2<»., for “ Stiawbeiry Wonder,” roan: bred by Mr. Beart, Horfolk; 
sire, Marsteis’s “England^ Wonder.” ^ ^ ' 


Agtvs^mal Stdliim^Tuoo Years old. 

The ISabd op Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester r First Peizb. SOZ for 
5 bred by J. Fryer, Chatteris, OaSbs j'ljire, 

, “Bntiah dam Tnvr rPAM » /'Iimv._J _^ 


&r“]^^Mnua^”teys bredby Mr. J.TibbeiDoddiagtc®, 
,eaBibft;ffl^«I,(HdBea(XBMfleld*(ll^^^ dMiiby“Matpbless’’,(;i6^r 
ewtasKT, Stod, Whitefield, Iffianehester j Pjhzb, 



Award of Live-Stock JMzes at Carlisle, li 

10^., for "Crowland Hero,” bay; bred by Mr, Horn, Frampton, Lincoln- 
sbire; sire, Gant’s ‘‘Honest Tomdam by “ Brown George ” 

Chables Maestess, Saddlebow, King’s Lynn, Norfolk: tbe Reserve Eumber 
and EigUy OomTnended for “ West Norfolk Wonder,” chestnut; bred by 
Mr, Hughes, Welshpool; sire, Marsters’s “ England’s Wonder.” 


David Eiddell, Blackball, Paisley, N.B.:^ Fibst Prize, 40Z., for “Damley,” 
bay, 8 years-old; bred by the late Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Bart., Keir 
Mains, Dunblane, N.B.; sire, “ Conquerordam, “ Peggie.” 

WiiiLiAH Moffat, Blackford, Carlisle: Second Prize, 20?., for “Prince 
Henry” (1257), bay, 4 years-old; bred by Mr. E. Willie, Machireoch, 
Campbeltown, N.B.; sire, “Prince David” (643); dam, “Maggie,” by 
“Ploughboy (590): and Third Prize, 10?., for “ Young Baldie” (1353), 
bay, 7 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Henderson, Kelloeside, Sanquhar, 
Dumfriesshire; sire, “ Garibaldi Srd ” (316). 

The Bowness Entire Horse Company, Eogersceugh, Carlisle : the Reserve 
Numher and Highly Commmded for “ Prince of Kirkbean,” bay, 8 years- 
old ; bred by Mr. Barbour, Gillfoot, Ejrkcudbright; sire, “ Lord Clyde,” 
dam by “Merry Tom ” (536). 

Clydesdale Stallions—Three Years old, 

Andrew Montgomery, Boreland, Castle Douglas, N.B.: First Prize, 30?., 
for “Prince Imperial” (1258), brown; bred by Mr. J. Cunningham, 
Tarbreooh, Dalbeattie, N.B.; sire, “Dandy Jim” (221); dam, “Tai^ 
breoch Jean” (75) by “ Clansman” (160). 

P. AND J. Crawford, of Brydekirk Mains, Annan, N.B.: Second Prize, 20?., 
for “Silver,” bay; bred by Mr. Portaeous, Kirkland, Stranraer; ^e, 
“ Lord Lyondam by “ Clansman.” 

James Whyte, Aldboro’ Hall, Darlington, Co. Durham; Third Prize, 10?., 
for “ Pointsman ” (1236), bay; bi^ by exhibitor; sir^ “ Tatn O’Shanter ” 
(851); dam, « Eose ” by Lord Derby (485). 

Olydesdah SteMUm—Tm Yea^rs old, 

Andrew Montgomery, Boreland, Castle Douglas,, N.B.; First Prize, 30?., 
for “The MacGregor,” bay; bred by Mr. E. Craig, Flashwood, Dairy, 
A 3 rrshire; sire, “Darnley” (222); dam, “Sally” (60) by “Prince 
OharUo” (620). 

Andrew MaoDowadi., Auchtralme, Stranraer, Wigtownsbire: Second Prize, 
20?., for “Collingwood,” bright bay; bred by exhibitor; are, “Glenlee,” 
dam, “ Nell,” by “ Farmer.” 

David EiDDHX.ii, Blackball, Phisley, N.B.; Third Prize, 10?., for his fay; 
bred by the Marquis of Londonderry; sire, “What Care I;” dam, 
“Countess.” 

WniUCAM Milder, Pond Cottage, Whitehouse, Aberdeenshire; the Reserve 
Number and EigUy Commended for “ Sefton,” bay; bred by Mr. G. 
Wilson, Whiteside, Alford, N.B.; sire, “Victor;” dam, “Jane” by 
“Samson.” 

Suffolk Stallions—Four Years old and upwards. 

Bichard Garrett, Carleton Hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk: First Prize, 40?., 
for “ Cupbearer HI.” (666), chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by the late Mr. 
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Award of Live-Stock Prizes at Carlisle^ 

0. Frost, "Vnierstead, Ipswich; sire. “ Cupbearer II.” (542); dam, 
« Stutton ” (346) by « Sir Colin ” (644), 

Hosace Wolton, ITewbourn Hall, "Woodbridge, Suffolk: Second Prize, 20?., 
for “ Royalty ” (1339), chestnut, 9 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Magnum Bonum” (1347); dam, “Duchess” (1332) by “Warrior” 
(1353). 

Richard Barrett, Oarleton Hall; Third Prize, 10?., for “Crown Priuce” 

S , chestnut, 7 years-old; bred by the late Mr. Blofield, Crown Farm, 
)n; sire, “ Cupbearer ” (565); dam, by Barker’s “ Goliath.” 

Suffolk Stallions—Three Tears olL 

Samttel Wolton, Butleigh Abbey, Wickham Market, Suffolk; First Prize, 
30?., for “Chieftain” (1354), chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Cup¬ 
bearer n.” (542); dam, “Hewboum Princess” (1095), by “Warrior* 
(1353). 

Richard Garrett, Carleton Hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk; Second Prize, 20?., 
for “Zulu,” (571), chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Cupbearer ILL.” 
(666); dam,“ Sprite” (346) by “Talbot” (378). 

Horace Wolton, Hewbourn Hall, Woodbridge; Third Prize, 10?., for 
“Prince Royal” (1338), chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Royalty” 
(1339); dam, “ Darby ” (1038). 

Suffolk Stallions—Two Tears old, 

Horace Wolton, Ivewboum Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk: First Prize, 30?., 
fi>T “Oriental” (1337), chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Royalty” 
(1339); dam, “Hewblouru Brag” (1035) by “ Royal Duke II.” (1366). 

William Wilson, Baylham Hall, Ipswich: Second Prize, 20?., for “ Van¬ 
guard,” chestnut; hred by Mr. H. Biddell, Playford, Ipswich. 

Robert E. Lofft, Troston Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk: the Beserve 
Number and Highly Commended for “ Jove,” chestnut; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, Lofft’s “Young Cupbearer” (842); dam, “Ma^ie,” by “Young 
Hero.” 

Thoroughbred Stallions, suitable for getting Hunters. 

The Stand Stud Compant, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester; First Prize, 50?., 
for “ Meteor,” chestnut, 7 years-old; bred by Sir George Oholmley, Bart., 
Rillington, Yorkshire; sire, “Yoltumo;” dam, “Meg” by “King 
Oaradoc.” 

H. F. Clare Vyner, Hewby Hall, Ripon, Yorkshire: Second Prize, 25?., for 
“Due de Beaufort,” chestnut, 11 years-old; hred by Count Lagrange; 
sire, “Ventre St. Grisdam, “Dame d’Honneur” by “The Baron.” 

John Tact, High Street, Annan, N.B.: Third Prize, 10?., for « Red Cap Sly,” 
chestnut, 8 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Sincerity:” dam. 
“ Birkie” byLe Mareohal.” 

ITicholas Robert Flbmino, Hormanby Hall, Middiesboro’-on-Tees, Yorkshire: 
the Beserve Number to “ The Muleteer,” chestnut, 7 years-old; hred by 
Mr, J. E. Bennett, Theddingworth, Rugby; sire, “Mogador:” dam. 
“Roma,” by “Oxford.” -o , , o , 

Thoroughbred Stallions suitable for getting Hunters or Chach-Horses,^ 
William Taylor Sharpe, Baumber Park, Homcastle, Lincolnshire i the 

t Giv^i by Members of the Cumberland Hunt. 



Award of Live-Stock Prizes at Carlisle. liii 

Prize of 105?. for “ Merry Sunshine,” bay, 10 years-old; bred, by Mr. 
Merry, Russley Park, Hungerford; sire, “ Thormauby f dam, “ Sun¬ 
beam” by “ Ghauticleer.” 

WiLLiA.!! AEMSTROisro, Strickland Gate, Kendal, Westmoreland: the Reserve 
Numler to ** Westerhall,” brown, 10 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Borth- 
wick, Lyneholm, Langholm, N.B.; sire, “Laughing Stock;” dam, 

“ Eerie ” by “ Malcolm.” 

Stallions suitable for getting OoachSorses. 

The Sta^td Stud CJompaxy, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize, 
25?., for “ Conservative,” bay, 3 years-old; bi*ed by Mr. W. J. Atkinson, 
Newland, Hull; sire, “ Young Candidatedam by “ Young Wyndham 
and Second Prize, 15?., for “ Liberal,” bay, 4 years-old; bred by Mr. 
W. Dickinson, Stamford Bridge, Yorkshire; sire, “ Eoseberry;” dam by 
“ Omar Pasha.” 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal: the Reserve Number to 
“ Volunteer,” rich bay, 3 years-old; bred by Mr. W. Taylor, Osgodby, 
Selby, Yorks.; sire,"“Young Candidate;” dam by Mr. Swinbanks’a 
“ Paulinus.” 

Stallions suitable for getting Hackneys above 14 hands and not exceeding 
15 hands 2 inches. 

John Burton Barrow, Eiiigwood Hall, Chesterfield: First Prize, 20?., for 
“ Young Perfection,” brown, 6 years-old ; bred by Mr. J. Utting, Melton 
Parva, Norwich; sire, “Old Perfection;” dam by “Don Carlos.” 

G^istopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal; Second Prize, 10?., for “ Star 
of the' Garter,” bay, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. Cook, Thixendale j sire, ' 
Bay Presidentdam, “ Evening Star ” by “ Wildfire.” 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: Third Prize, 
6?,, for “ Star of the East^” chestnut, 8 years-old; bred by Mr. Cook,. 
Thixendale, Yorkshire; sire, “Charley Merrylegs;” dam by “North 
Star.” 

William Featheebt, Escrick, York: the Reserve Number to “Prince 
Arthur,” chestnut, 3 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Gladstone;”* 
dam, “ Rose ” by “ Achilles,” 

Pony Stallions, above 13 hands 2 inches and not exceeding 14 hands 

2 inches. 

OHBigTOPHEB W. WuMos , High Park, Kendal : First Prize, 15?., for “ Little 
Wonder,” brown, 8 years-old; bred by Mr. Armes, Norfolk; sire, 

. “ Confidence:” Second Prize, 10?., for “ Lord Derby,” brown, 6 years- 

old; bred by Mr. W. Coker, Walsingham, Norfolk; sire, “Perfection;” 
Third Prize, 6?., for “Nobleman,” black, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. 
Youngman, Wyndham, Norfolk; sire, “Confidence:” and the Reserve 
Number to“ Sir Douglas,” brown, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. E. Christian, 
Milntown, Ramsay, Isle of Man; sire, “ Sir George.” 

Agricultural Mares and Foals. 

The Earl op Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, 30?., 
for “ Damsel,” browi^ 7 years-old; bred by Mr. Oolteman, Dry Dodding- 
ton Lodge, Lincolnshire; sire, “ Jericho Hero;” dam by Barnes’s old “ Roan 
Horse ” (foal by “ British Simon”) r and the Reserve Number and Highly 

voii. XYi.—s. s. e 
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Commended for “Flora,” brown, 7 years-old; bred by Mrs. Millbouse, 
Sketcbley Hall, Hinckley; sire, “A 1.” (1). Foal by “Koyal George” 
(1892). 


Clydesdale Mares and Foals, 

David Edddell, Blackball, Paisley, Eenfrewsbire: First Prizb, SQL, for bis 
b^y, 3 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Darnleydam, “Emma.” 
Foal by “ Top 6^1ant ” 

Egbert Fredrick, Drmnflower, Dungarit, Wigtownshire: Secokd Prize, 207., 
for “ Young Mary,” bay, 7 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Prince 
Charliedam, “ Mary,” by “ Loch Fergus Champion.” Foal by “ Lord 
Lyon.” 

James Beattie, Newbie House, Annan, N.B.; Tjsied Prize, 107., for 
“ Rosy,” bay, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. Buchanan, Garsoadden Mains, 
New Kilpatrick, N3.; sire, “Prince Charlie” (629); dam, “Garscadden 
Maggie” by “ General Williams” (327) (foal by “Baron Pollock ”): and 
the SeseriK Number and Commended for “ Duchess ” brown, 4 years-old; 
bred by Mr. B. Wallace, Langbarna, Kirkcudbright; sire, “Farmer” 
(288); dam by “ Lord Byron.” Foal by “ Pride of Galloway ” (601), 

Suffolk Mares and Foals, 

The Duke of Hamilton astd BsAiinwK, K.T., Easton Park, Wickham Market, 
Suffolk: First Prize, 307., for “Belle of the Ball,” chestnut,6 yeaxs*^)^; 
bred by Mr, C. F^t, Wherstead; sire, “Son of May Duke;” dam by 
“ Hero.” Foal by “ The Statesman.” 

Horace Woltok, Newboum Hall» Woodbridge, Suffolk: Secoitd Prize, 207., 
for “ Empress of Paris ” (1033), chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Royal Duke II.” (1366); dam, “Newboum Pride” (1046) by 
Wolton’s “ Monarch ” (1348). Foal by “ Royalty ” (1339). 

The Duke of Hamilton and Beastdon, K.T., Easton Park: Third Prize, 
107., for “ Bright Diamond,” chestnut, 8 years-old; bred by Mr. 0. Frost, 
Wherstead; sire, Wolton’s “ Mouarohdam, “ Diamond ” by “ Son of 
Hero.” Foal by “ Cupbearerand the Beserve Number and Highly 
Commended for “ Emerald,” chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. B. G&ay, 
Parham Hall, Wickham Market; sire, Grout’s “Emperor;” dam, 
■“ Bragg ” by “ May Duke ” Foal by “ The Statesman.” 

AgncuUural Mares—Four Tears old, 

Thosiab H. Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton4e-Fylde, Lancashire: First 
Prize, 207., for “ Princess Dagmar,” bay, 4 years-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Honest‘Tom” (1105); dam, “Princess of Wales,” by “King 
Am^ed.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Second Prize, 107., 
for “Lady liYorsley,” hay, 6 years-old; bred by Mr, Fullard, Thomey; 
sire, “Wonder ”(2357). , , 

James Pioken, Laigh Langside, Craigle, Kilmamock: Third Prize, 67., for 
Young llarling,” bay, 6 years-old: bred by Mr. McOullocb, Skaith, 
Newton Stewart, N.B.; sire, “Lord Lyon” (489); dam by “Loch 
Fergus Champion ” (449). 

Thomas H. Mhxer, Singleton Park: the Beserve Nmiher and Highly Com- 
mmded ff>r “Topsey ” black, 6 years-old; bred by Mr; Goodhall, Milton, 
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Agrimlimal Fillies—Three Years old, 

Edward Holmes, Ingol House, Preston, Lancashire: First Pam, 20?., for 
“Lady Whitlock,’* chestnut; hred by Mr. J. Fairclough, Winn Farm, 
Out Eawcliffe, Grarstang; sire, “What’s Wanted;” dam, “Bute” by 
“ Master of Parts.” 

Robbet Horsley, Ashill, Thetford, Horfolk: Secostd Prize, lOZ., for 
“ Duchess,” chestnut roan; bred by Mr. Mercer, Manea, March; sire, 
“Duke.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall: Third Prize, 5Z., for “ Princess 
Yictoria,” bay; bred by Mr. J. D. Rose, Ramsey, Hunts; sire, “ Samson 
dam by “ Honest Tom ” (1105). 

JoHH Fox, Corless Mill, Ellel, Lancaster: the Reserve Number and Eighly 
Commended for “Flower,” bay; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Argyll;” 
dam, “ Smiler” by “True Briton.” 

Clydesdale Fillies—Three Years old. 

JoHH Waddell, Inch, Bathgate, Linlithgow: First Prize; 20?., for 
“ Louisa,” brown; bred by Mr. Murcdoch, East Haughhead, Uddingston, 
N.B.; sire,'“ Darnley;” dam, “Bell” by “ Young Campsie.” 

Andrew McDowall, Auchtrolme, Stranraer, N.B.: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ May Belle,” bay; bred by eiiibitor; sire, “ Glenleedam, “ Nell ” by 
“ Farmer.” 

Robert Lodbr, Whittlebury, Toweester, Northamptonshire: Third Prize, 
6?., for “Darling 3rd,” hay; bred by Mrs. Montgomery, Banks, Kirkcud¬ 
bright; sire “Dandy Jim” (221); dam, “Darling 2nd” by “Loch 
Fergus Champion ” 

Jambs Beattie, Newbie House, Annan, N.B.: the Reserve Number and 
Highly Commended he “Ada,” light bay; bred by Colonel Williamson, 
Lawers, Crieff, N.B,; sire “Bofchwell” (110); dam “Hannah”by “Sir 
Robert Bruce” (786). 

Suffolk FiUies—Three Years old. 

Samuel Toller, Letheringham Lodge, Wickham Market, Suffolk: First 
Prize, 20?., for “Princess” (030),,cdiestnut; bred by exhiMtor; rire, 
“Prince ImpCTial” (1239); dam, “Depper” (926) by “Canterbury 
Pilgrim ” (85): and Second Prize, 10?., for “Duchess” (298^ chestnut, 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Prince Imperial (1239); dam, “ Scot 3rd ” (932) 
by “ Cupbearer ” (416). 

R. E. Lofft, Troston, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk: the Reserve Numher to 
“ Gem,” chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Lofft’s Young Cupbearer ” 
(842); dam “ Diamond,” by Wolton’s “Champion ” (1343). 

FiUies—Tmo Years old. 

The Rey. Tincent 0. Holcsroft, St. Mary’s College, Oscott, Birmingham ; 
First Prize;, 20?., for “Empress,” chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Wynn’s Ncmpareil; ” dam, “ Daisy.” 

Richard Laycocbe, Winlaton, Blaydon-on-Tyne: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“Beauty,” ch^tnut; bred by exhibitor; dre, “All Glory;” dam, 
“Yiolet,” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Wors% Hall: Third Prize-, 6?., for “Thistle,” 
chestnut, bred by Mr. Birkett, Flambro’, Notts; sire, “Hydraulic” 
(1130); dam by Shepherd’s “Admiral.” 

P . 9 
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The Does of Westminster, K.G-., Eaton, Chester; the Reserve Number to 
“ Lively,’’ bay brown; bred by Mr. J. Eowell, Manor Farm, Bury, Hunts j 
sire, ‘‘ Honest Tom; ” dam, Diamond,” by Samson.” 

Olydesdcde FiUies—Two Years old, 

Egbert Murdoch, West Hallside, jllTewton, Glasgow: First Prize, 20?., for 
“ Princess,” bay, bred by Mr, A. McVicar, Woodend, Bathgate, IT.B.; 
sire, Prince of Renfrew ” (664); dam “ Susan.” 

Sir Michael E. Shaw Stewart, Bart.‘ Ardgowan, Greenock, H.B.: Second 
PhiZE, 10?., for ‘‘Annot Lyle,” bay; bred by Mr. J. Eoss, Titwood, 
Dunlop, Aryshire; sire, Young Lord Lyon” (994); dam, “Jean” by 
“ Loch Fergus Champion ” (449). ^ 

Lord Arthur Geoil, Orohardmains, Innerleithen, KB.: Third Prize, 5?., 
for Kelpie,” light bay; bred by Mr. J. McQueen, Crofts, Dalbeattie; 
sire, “ Young Lord Lyon ” (994); dam, “ Darling ” (340); by Lome (499). 

WiLLLAM Moktgomert, Banks, Kirkcudbright: the Reserve Number and 
Highly Commended for “ Mary Kate,” brown; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Toiing Prince of Wales” (1019); dam, “Darling” (268) by “Victor 
2nd ”(1338). 

Suffolk Fillies—Two Years Old, 

WmiHAM Toller, Ge(^rave, Wickham Market, Suffolk: Fi!rst Prize, 20?., 
for “Shelduck” (943), chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Standard 
Bearer” (1207); dam “ Scoter” (^2) by Grout’s “ Emperor.” 

Samuel Toller, Letheringbam Lodge, Wickham Market: Second Prize,, 
10?., for “Beacon” (942), chestnut; bred by exhibitor; sire, “States¬ 
man ”(657); dam “ Depper” (925) by “ Canterbury Pilgrim” (85). 

Agricultural Fillies—One Year Old.* 

George Shadwick, Aikton, Wigton, Cumberland: First Prize, 10?., for 
“ Darling,” bay; bred by exhibitor; sire “ Sovereign; ” dam, “ Fanny ’ by 
“ Walter Scott,” 

Thomas H. Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: Second 
PaizB, 51., for “ Meta,” bay; br^ by exhibitor; sire, “ Lincoln ” (1350); 
dam, “Jewel,”by “Honest Tom” (1106): and the Reserve Number to 
“ Satanella,” black; bred by Mr. J. Cross, Pilling, Garstang; sire, 
“Lincoln ”(1360). 

Clydesdale Fillies—One Year Old, * 

James Beattie, Kewbie House, Annan, KB.: First Prize, 10?., for 
“ Duchess,” brown; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Dandy Jim ” (221); dam, 
“ Bess of Annandale ” by “ Clansman ” (150). 

Sir Michael K. Shaw Stewart, Bart., Ardgowan, Greenock : Second Prize, 
5?., for “Leonora,” bay, bred by Mr. J. Eoss, Titwood, Dunlop, N.B.; 
sire, “Young Lord Lyon” (994); dam, “Jean”by “Loch Fergus 
Champion” (449). 

Sqbbbt Murdoch, of West Hallside, Kewton, Glasgow, the Reserve Number' 
and Highly Commended, for “Sheila,” dark brown; bred by Mr. A. 
Williamson, Big Sypland, Kirkcudbright; sire, “]^nnie Scotland;” 
dam, by “ Yictor.” 

. Sunikr Moores and Foals^ 

Charles Henrt Hart, Dutmington Lodge, York : First Prize, 30?., for 
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Abhievement,’’ bay, 10 years-old; breeder unknown; sire, Knowsley 
(3am by “ Laugbing Stock,*’ Foal by “ Murillo.” 

Thomas Dixon, Dalton Old Hall, Burton-in-Kendal, Westmoreland: Second 
Pbizb, 20Z., for “ Fanny,” bay, 12 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Maudsley, 
Newton Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale; sire “Mandracardo,” dam, by “Dr. 
Sangrado.” Foal by “ Star of Asbton.” 

Mabgaret Humble, Carden, Dalston, Cumberland: Third Prize, lOZ., for 
“ Kate,” brown, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. T. Wills, Ougbterby, Eork- 
bampton; sire, ^‘Laughing Stock;” dam, “Dina” by “Contentment,” 
Foal by “Lord of the Marches.” 

George Thompson Carr, Silloth Farm, Silloth, Cumberland: the Beserve 
Ntmber to “Lizzie,” chestnut, 14 years-old; bred by Mr. Brockbank, 
Moor Park, Maryport; sire, “Laughing Stock;”dam by “Charley-boy.” 
Foal by “ Gladstone.” 

Coaching Mares and Foah, 

John Kirby, Burton Fields, Stamford Bridge, Yorkshire: First Prize, 20Z., 
for “Flora,” bay, 9 years-old; bred by Mr. Bilton, Mowthorp, Castle 
Howard; sire, “The Earl;” dam by “Aristocrat.” Foal by “Con¬ 
servative.” 

Norman Stordy, Thrustonfield, Carlisle: Second Prize, 10?., for his bay, 
7 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Lord of the Marches.” Foal by 
“Ouragan 2nd.” 

John Wilson Hodgson, Flatt, Kirkbampton, Carlisle: the Reserve Number 
to “Borealis,” bay, 8 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Darlington;” 
dam, “Bay Leaf” by “ (Maor.” Foal by “ Golden Horn.” 

Machmy Mares and Foah^ above 14 hands 2 inches and not exceeding 
15 hands 2 inches, 

Charles Lancaster, Kilgram Grange, Bedale, Yorkshire: First Prize, 
20?., for “ Maid of All work,” brown, 11 years-old; bred by Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, Hurworth, Darlington; sire, “ The Norfolk Cob ; ” dam by 
“McOrville.” ' Foal by “ Ariel.” 

PiOBERT Martin, Scoreby Grange, Flaxton, YorksMre: Second Prize, 10?., 
for “Lady Mary,” bay, 10 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Sir 
Edwin Landseer;” dam, “Lady Superior” by “ Sir Charles,” Foal by 
Cook’s “ Phenomenon.” 

Thomas H. Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: Third 
Prize, 5?., for “ Belle,” hay, aged; breeder unknown. Foal by “ The 
Squire.” 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal, Westmoreland: the Reserve 
Number and Eighty Commended for “ Little Wonder,” bay, aged ; 
breeder unknown. J&oai by “ Sir George.” 

Pony Mares and Foah^ obone 13 hands 2 inches and not exceeding 
14 hands 2 inches, 

Christopher W, Wilson, High Park, Kendal: First Prize, 15?., for “Miss 
Constance,^ chestnut, 8 years-old; breeder unknown. Foal by “ Star 
of the Garter.” 

William Trotter, South Acomb, Stocks6eld-on-Tyne: Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Lucy,” bay, 10 years-old; breeder unknown. Foal by “ Octavian.” 
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Chbistopheb W. Wilson, Higli Park, Kendal: Third Prize, 5Z., for “ Dolly, 
brown 7 years-old; breeder unknown. Foal by “ Sir George.” 

John Bijtheepoed, Blackclough, Cowsbill, Darlington, Co, Durham: the 
Reserve Numlerix) “ Jessie,** bay, 11 years-old; breeder unknoTO. Foal 
by “Earl Granville.” 

Fairs of Agricultural Horses—Four Years Old and Upivards.* 

John Waddell, Inch, Bathgate, Linlithgow, K.B.: First Prize, 20Z., for 
“ Countess,” brown, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. W. Hawsworth, Burton- 
field, Derby; sire, Lofty.” “Mary Gray,” 4 years-old; breeder un¬ 
known. 

The Earl op Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“Beauty,” brown, 11 years-old; bred by Mr. Griffin, Borough Fen, 
Peterborough; sire, “ Comet.” “ Diamond,” bay, 6 years-old; bred by 
Mr. Odam, Farcet, Peterborough; sire, “ Matchless.” 

Agricultural Geldings—Four Years old,* 

Henry Lawson, Chestnut House, Sutton-on-the-Forest, Easingwold, York¬ 
shire: FlPftST Prize, 16?., for “Clyde,” chestnut; bred by Mr. Thomas 
Shipley, Dalton Bridge, Topclifie, Thirsk, Yorkshire; sire, “ Jockdam 
by “TrueBriton.” 

Wnamic Bell, Milltown, Kirklinton, Carlisle: Second Prize, , 10?., for 
“Prince,” bay; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Young Clansman;” dam, 
“Jess.” 

Edward.Charlton, Shaw House, Stocksfield-on-Tyne, Northumberland; 
Third Prize, 6?., for “Prince,” bay; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Hamilton 
Jock; ” dam, “ Diamond ” by “ All Glory.” 

Agricultural Geldings—Three Years old,* 

Eobeet Blamibe, Cumdivock, Dalton, Cumberland : First Prize, 15?., 
for “ Charlie,” bay; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Topsman; ” dam, “ Bonny ” 
by “ Old England's Glory.” 

Eichard Graham, Beck House, Scotby, Carlisle; Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Ben,” brownbreeder unknown; sire, “ Sir Arthur;” dam by “ Moss¬ 
trooper.” 

Agricultural Gddings—Two Years old,* 

George Armstrong, Kirkland, Wigfcon, Cumberland; First Prize, 15?., for 
“Tom,” bay; bred by Mrs. Barns, Green Bigg, Wigton, Cumberland; 
sire, “SimonPure.” 

Thomas H. Millbb, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde: Second Prize, 10?., 
for his bay; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Honest Tom” (1105); dam, 
“Lofty.” 

Thomas Eobinson, Cargo, Carlisle: Third Prize, 5?., for his hay; bred by 
Mr. E. B. Faulder, Jfew Tree, Carlisle; sire, “ Sovereign.” 

James, Moffat, Oroshy-on-Eden, Carlirie: the Reserve Number to “Sir 
Bichard,” bay; bred by Mr. G. Bainbridge, Whamtown, Carlisle; sire, 
“ Sovereign; ” dam, “ Bose.” 

Agri&diUYal Colts or Geldings—One Year old,* 

Oh ARLES Mabso^, Saddlebow, Km^s Lynn, Norfolk; First Prize, 10?., 
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* for " The Coming Wonder,” chestnut colt; bred by Mr. G^reen, The Bank, 
Weli^pool, Montgomeiyshire. 

John WnriBHEAn^, Medlar Hall, Kirkham, Lancsashire ; Second Pedsb, 5?., 
for his black colt; bred by eiiibitor; are^ “ Lincoln; ” dam, “ Jessie ” by 
“Sir Colin.” 

P. and J. Cbawpobd, Brydekirk Mains, Annan, Bmnfries: the Meserve 
Number to “Queensbeny,” bay colt; bred by Mr. James McQueen, 
Crofts, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbright ; sire, “ Pride of Clyde; ” dam, “ Sally ” 

Clydesdale Colts or Geldings—Oue Tear oldJ* 

John Waddell, Inch, Bathgate, KB.: PmsT Prize, 10?., for his brown 
colt; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Prince Charlie;” dam, “Maggie” by 
“Glalloway Bob.” 

James McQueen, Crofts, Balbeatti^ KB.: Second Prize, 5?., for “Robin 
Hood,” bay colt; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Pride of Clyde ” (600); dam, 
“ Darling” (340) by “ Lome” (499). 

John M. Martin, AuchendennanFann,Balloch, KB.; the BeserveNumber 
and Highly Cmmmded for “Peter Peebles,” bay colt; bred by ex¬ 
hibitor ; sire, “Prince Charlie” (628); dam, “Banee” (244) by “ Black 
Prince” (52). 

Hunter Mares or Geldings^ up to 15 stone-^Five Years old and 
upwards,* 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal: First Prize, 251, for 
“Eossington,” bay gelcUng, 9 years-old; breeder unknown; sire, “ Ckin.” 

WiLUAM Henry Wakefield, of Sedgwick, Kendal, Westmoreland; Second 
Prize, 151., for “The Banker,” hay gelding; 12 years-old; bred 1^ 
exhibitor; sire, “ Best Eetums; ” dam, “ Sail ” by “ Hmperor.” 

John C. Strakee, Stagsbaw House, Corbridge-on-Tyne: Third Prizb, 102^, 
for “ Gambler,” chestnut gelding, 7 yeam-old; breeder unknown; sire, 
“Knaye of Hearts,” 

John MsToaiF, Prizett, Kendsd: the Beserve Nu7nb& and Highly Commended 
for “The Colonel,” dark brown gelding, 6 years-old; bred by exhibitor^ 
sire, “BestBeturns;” dam, “Fanny.” 

Hunter Mares or Geldings^ up to 12 stone—Five Years old 
and upwards,* 

John Blencowe Oookson, Meldon Park, Morpeth, Northumberland: First 
Prct, 25?., for “ Old Boy,” black gel<fing, 10 years-old; breeder unknown; 
sire, “ Champagne.” 

John Eicskerby, Wallhead, Carlisle: Second PBizb, 15?., for “Kate,”chest¬ 
nut mare, 6 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Laughing Stock; ” dam, 
“ Bony ]^te ” by “ Olansman.” 

Tom Monkhousb Carlisle, Tarmby, Carlisle: Third Prize, 10?., for 
“ Wallace^” blac^ gelding, 6 yeais-old; bred by Mr. E. Harrison, Thistle- 
bottom, Caldbeck, Cumberland; are, “ Kingmoor.” 

John Brown, Wiggenby, Wigton, Cumberland: the Beserve Number and 
Highly Commended for “ Baronet,” brown gelding, 6 years-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “ Motleydam by “ Galaor.” 
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Hunter Mares or Geldings—Four Tears old.^ 

Fbakcis John Snowball, Seaton Bum House, Dudley, Northumberland: 
First Prize, 20Z., for “ Flower Girl,” chestnut mare; bred by the late 
Mr. G. Easby, Wilstrop, Yorkshire; sire, “Highthorn; ” dam by “All 
Fours.” 

Tbasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catteriok, Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Winesour,” black gelding; bred by Mr. Barker, Attley 
Hill, Cowton, Yorks.; sire, “ East Coast.” 

■William Anderson, Houghton, Carlisle, Cumberland: Third Prize, 5Z., 
for “ The Mystery,” chestnut gelding; bred by Mr. Mulcahy, Bally- 
nooran, Clonmel, Ireland ; sire, “ The Fenian ; ” dam by “ Tipple Cider.” • 

John Stockdale, of New Cooper, Aspatria, Cumberland: the Feserve Number 
and Highly Commendtd for “ Polly Perkins,” dark-brown inare ; bred 
by Mr. W. Parkin, Blaithwaite, Aspatria; sire, Kingmoor; dam, “Judge.” 

Hunter Mares or Geldings—Three Years old.^ 

Thomas Dixon, Dalton Old Hall, Burton-in-Kendal, Westmoreland: First 
Prize, 15Z., for “May Fly,” black brown gelding; breeder unknown; 
sire, “ Loaf Sugar; ” dam by “ Sincerity.” 

Francis John Snowball, Seaton Bum House, Dudley, Northumberland; 
Second Prize, lOZ., for “ iSolus,” dark brown gelding; bred by Colonel 
Hall, Highington, co. Durham; sire, “ East Coast; ” dam by “ Father of 
the Turf.” 

Mary Elizabeth Tyson, the Manor House, Dalton4n-Fumess, Lancashire; 
Third Prize, 6Z., for “Juliet,” bay mare; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Gamester; ” dam by “ The Abbot.” 

Thomas Bobson, Cundall Lodge, Boroughhridge, Yorkshire; the Jdeserve 
Number and Highly Commerfded for “ Cyprian,” black gelding; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Highthorn;dam, “Queen of Spades” by “King of 
Hearts.” 

Hunter Mares or Geldings—Two Years old, * 

John Castlbhow Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Cumberland; First 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Clarion,” bay gelding; bred by exhibitor; sire “ Clare¬ 
mont dam “ Jewel ” by “ British Yeoman.” 

Thomas Dixon, Dalton Old Hall, Burton-in-Kendal, Westmoreland; Second 
Prize, 6Z., for “Miss Fanny,” bay filly; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Bedboume; ” dam, “ Fanny ” by “ Mandracardo,” 

Bichard Hawkbidob, 2, South Crescent, Bipon, Yorkshire: the Beserve 
Nundter and Highly Commended for “ Newby,” black gelding; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Due de Beaufort;” dam, “ Fanny ” by “Despatch.” 

Hunter Mares^ Colts, or Geldings--One Year old,^ 

Thomas Heath Foden, Givendale Grange, Boroughhridge, Yorkshire: First 
Prize, lOZ,, for “ The Marquis,” chestnut colt; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Due de Beaufort; ” dam, “ Bright Eyes ” by “ Bataplan.” 

John Wilson Hodgson, Flatt, Eirkbampton, Carlisle; Second Prize, 6Z., 
for “ Bose of Athol ” ^y fiUy; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Claremont; ” 
dam, “Borealis” by “iSarlington.” . 
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Mary Ann Bell, Horsegills, Kirklinton, Carlisle : the Beserve Nunib^^ and 
Biglily Oommended for “Jack,” chestnut gelding; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Ouragan 2nd;” dam, “Kate ” 

Goachmg Mares or Oeldings—Four Tears old and ujpwards.^ 

Messrs, Carlisle and Bell, 6, Lonsdale Street, Carlisle: First Prize, 16?,, 
for “ The General,” bay gelding, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Graham, 
Holme Gate, Carlisle; sire, “ Generd Benefit.” 

John Metcalf, Prizett, Kendal, Westmoreland: Second Prize, 10?,, for 
“ The Major,” dark brown gelir^, 7 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Best Returns; ” dam, “ Fanny.” 

William Bell, Thomas Close, Peninth, Cumberland: Third Prize, 5?., for 
“ Prince,” dark grey gelding, 6 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ British Prince; ” dam by “ Galaor.” 

George Hodgson, Lavrickstone House, Kirkbampton, Carlisle: the Beserve 
Numberio “Baronet,” bay gelding, 4 years old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Fisherman.” 

Coaching Mares or Oeldings —Three Tears old. 

John Kirby, Burtonfields, Stamford Bridge, Yorkshire: First Prize, 16?., 
for “ Duke of Connaught,” bay gelding; bred by Mr. T. Dickinson, Acres 
House, Nabum, Yorks.; sire, “ Selby; ” dam % “ Beltborp Paulinus.” 

John Grainger, Fenton, How Mill, Cumberland; Second Prize, 10?., for 
his dark brown gelding; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Golden Horndam, 
“Jean” by Laughing Stock.” 

TfeOMAS Bacokhousb, Hewton Aiiosh, Silloth, Cumberland: the Beserve 
Number to “ Sir Garnet,” bay gelding; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Ouragan 
2nd; ” dam, “ Borealis ”, by “ Darlington.” 

Goachmg Mares or Oeldings—Trbo Tears old.* 

WUjLIam Bland, Lancaster : First Prize, 10?., for his dark brown filly ; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, Rococo. 

The New Stud Company, Burgh-by-Sands, Carlisle; Second Prize, 5?., for 
“ Princess,” bay filly; bred by Mr. J. Hodgson, Kirkbampton, Carlisle; 
sire, “ Ouragan 2nd; ” dam, “ ^reaUs ” by “ Darlington.” 

Henry Fbaron Mongribf, Sosgill, Cockermouth, Cumberland, the Beserve 
Number to “ King Charles,” chestnut gelding; bred by Mr. J. R. William¬ 
son, Pardshaw, Cockermouth; sire, “ Kingmoor.” 

Sackneg Mares or Oeidings, exceeding 15 hands up to not less 
thm 15 stem.* 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Keudal, Westmoreland: First Prize, 
20?., for “ Lady Walton,” brown mare, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. Stiraker, 
Walton, Yorks.; are, “Denmarkdam by “Old Rattler.” 

Mackneg Mares or Oeldings, exceeding 15 hands^ up to not less 
than 12 stone.* 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal, Westmoreland: First Prize, 
20?,, for, and Second Prize, 10?., for “ Lady Silvertail,” roan mare, T 
years-old; breeder unknown; sire, “ Denmark ”: and Third Prize, 5?., for 
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'‘Sunbeam/* bay gelding, 9 years-old; breeder unlaiown; sire, “Bay 
President.*’ 

Silas George Saul, MiUbouse, Carlisle: the JReserve Numher to “ 1^’oma,” 
chestnut mare, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. T. Jefferson, Hall Plate, Soaleby,” 
Carlisle; sire, “ Kingmoor; ” dam by “ Laughing Stock,” 

Hack/they Mares or Geldings^ above 14 and not exceeding 15 Tiands^ 
up to 15 stone,^ 

Christopher W. Wilsoh, High Park, Kendal, Westmoreland; First Prize, 
20Z., for “ Charles 3rd,” chestnut gelding, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. J. 
Crompton, Thomholm, Burton Agnes,Yorks.; sire, “ Denmark; ” dam by 
«St. Giles.” 

John Cargill, Crown Hotel, Langholm, Dumfriesshire i the Reserve Number 
to “ Eskdale,” brown gelding, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. HiU, Orosslands, 
Ecclefechan, Dumfries. 

Haclbney Mares or Geldings^ dhme 14 and not exceeding 15 hmds 
up to 12 stone.* 

John Eobtnson, Cleveland House, Ooltman Street, Hull, Yorks: Pnt^ Prize, 
20Z-, for “ Warter Lily,” dark chestnut mare, 4 years-old, bred by Mr. 
Bickell, Waiter Wold, Pooklington, Yorkshire; sire, “Denmkkdam 
by “ General Giles.” 

Francis Cook Matthews, I^terfield House, Driffield, Yorkshire: Sbconh 
Prize, 10?., for “ Zephyr,” roan mare, 5 years-old; ‘bred by Mr. Moore, 
Bum Butts, Cranswick, Hull; sire, Tilffett’s “ Fireaway.” 

William Bodmon, Springfield, IJlverstone, Lancashire: Third Prize, 5?., for 
his chestnut gelding, 5 years-old; bred by Captain Porter, Newbarns, 
Barrow-in-Furness; sire, “ Abbot.” 

Oheistopheb W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal: the Reserve Number to “ Rod 
in Pickle,” brown mare, 6 years-old; breeder unknown; sire, “ Fireaway.” 

Pony Mares or Geldings^ above 13 and not exceeding 14 MandsJ* 

William Foster, Grove Villas, Pontefract, Yorkshire; First Prize, 16?., for 
“ Hovelty,” brown gelding, 7 yeais-old; breeder unknown. 

John Robinson, Cleveland House, Ooltman Street, Hull: Second Prize, 10?., 
for “Lord Silvertail,” brown roan gelding, 5 yeaxs-old; bred by Mr. 
Stubbs, Clifton, Yorkshire; sire, “Denmar£” 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal: Third Prize, 5?., for “ Little 
Jack,” bay gelding, 5 yearsK)ld; breeder unknown; sire, “ Confidence.” 

Jambs Mopfatt, Crosby-on-Eden, Carlisle: the Reserve Numhar to 
“Emma,” chestnut mam, 5 years-old; bred by the late Mr. Arm¬ 
strong, Cross HiU, Carlisle, Cumberland; sire, “Bri tish Monk;” 

“ Ma^e.” 

PoMjf Mmes ov Geldings, above 12 and not exceeding 18 Sands,* 

Torkidiire: First Prize, 15?., for 
-; 7 yws^old; breeder unknown. 
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Joseph Clembntson, Pringle House, Skelton, Penritli, Cumberland; SBCONn 
Pbizb, lOZ., for **Captain,” bay gelding, 4 years-old; bred by Mr. Gr. 
Nelson, Dale Head, Martindale, Westmoreland; sire, “ Stainmore Hero; ” 
• dam, “Nelly.” 

William Laiho, St. James’s Eoad, Carlirie: Third Prize, 5Z., for “ Prince,” 
brown gelding, 3 years-old j bred by exhibitor; sire, “Jack’s Delight;” 

Fanny.” 

AiSfDREW Dobie, Becton, Lockerbie, N,B.: the Reserve Mmiber to “Deoy- 
nock,” brown gelding, 5 years-old; bred by exhibitor; dam, “Black 
Bess.” 


Pony Mares or Geldings^ not exceeding 12 Sands,^ 

William Foster, Grove Villas, Pontefract, Yorkshire; First Prize, lOZ., for 
“ Prince,” chestnut gelding, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 

JoHH Blbhoowe Cookson, Meldon Park, Morpeth, Northumberland: Secoed 
Prize, 6Z., for “Tommy,” black gelding, 6 years-old; bred by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Seaham, Durham. 

JoHH Eobotsoh, Spencer Street, Carlisle: the Reserve Number to “Mop,” 
dark chestnut gelding, 10 years-old; breeder unknown. 


CATTLE. 

% 

'Shorthorn Bulls above Three Years old. 

John Viokbes, Mown Meado^, Crook, Durham: First PrIzb, 30Z., and the 
Champion Prize of 25Z.,t for “Duke of Howl John” (33,674), white, 
6 years, 2 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by Messrs. Vickers, Howl 
John, Stanhope, Durham; sire, “ WhitseDuke” (32,849); dam, “Belle 
Coeur-de-Lion,” by “ Knight of Eichard Oceur-de-Lion” (20,080;; g, d., 
“ Belle Vue,” by “Baron Stapleton” (15,627); gr. g. d., “ifed Easette” 
by “Eoyal Buck” (10,760); gr, g, g. d., by “Hamlet” (8126). 

Thomas Willis, Jun., Manor Hon^ Carperby, Bedale, Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, 20Z., for “Vice-Admiral” (39,257), roan, 3 years, 10 months, 
i week, 5 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Admird Windsor” 
(32,912); dam, “ Windsor’s Hyacinth,” by “ Windsor's Prince” (32,164); 
- g, d., “Ctoelia Windsor,” by “Windsor Fitz-Windsor” (26,458); gr. 
g. d., “Oamelia,” by “Eoyal Alfred” (18,748); gr, g, g; d., “May¬ 
flower,” by “ Knight of the Garter” (13,124). 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Third Prize, 16Z., for 
“ Attractive Lord” (32,968), red and white, 6 years, 1 month, 1 day-old; 
bred by Mr.,T, Pears, HacKthome, Lincoln; sire, “ Knight of KiUerhy ” 
^8,999); “Attraction,” by “Eobin” (24,968); g. d., “Alice 
. Buckingham,” by “Eoyal Buckingham” (20,718); gr. g. d,, “Anna 
Maria,” by “ Sir Eoger ” (16,991); gr. g. g. d., “ Adelaide,” by “ The 
Squire” (12,217). 

John Eelfh, Maulds Meabum Hall, Shap, Westmoreland: Fourth Prize, 
lOZ., for “ Bright Duke ” (37,892), dark roan, 4 years, 1 month, 5 days- 
old; bred by Messrs. Dudding, Panton House, Wiagby, Lincolnshire; 

t Given by S. P. Foster, Esq., for the best Shorthorn Bull in the Show. 
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sire, ‘‘Pluto” (35,060); dam, “Bright Duchess,” by ” G-ratid Duke 15th” 
(21,852); g. d., “Bright Halo,” by “Breast Plate” (19,337); gr. g. d., 
“Bright Dew,” by “British Prince” (14,197); gr. g. g. d., “Bright 
Mom,” by “Vanguard” (10,994). 

Thomas Willis, Jun., Manor House, Carperby, Bedale, Yorkshire: the 
Reserve Bmriber and Highly Commended for “ Rear-Admiral ” (37,310), 
roan, 5 years, 3 weeks, .2 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Admiral 
Windsor ” (82,912); dam, “ Windsor’s Hyacinth,” by “Windsor’s Prince ” 
(32,164); g. d,, “Camelia VTindsor,” by “Windsor Fitz-Windsor” 
(25,458); gr, g. d., “ Camelia,” by “ Royal Alfred ” (18,748) ; gr. g.'g. d., 
“ Mayflower,” by “ Knight of the Garter” (13,124). 

Shorthorn BuUe dbove Two and not exceeding Three Tears old. 

Thomas Nelsoh, Bewaldetb, Keswick, Cumberland: First Prize, 25Z., for 
“ Prince Imperial” (42,184), roan, 2 years, 3 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by 
Mr. Thomas Lambert, Elrington Hall, Haydon Bridge, Northumberland; 
sire, “Prince Regent” (29,676); dam, “White Socks,” by “Beauty’s 
Butterfly (23,399); g. d., “Trip the Daisy,” by “Ivanhoe” (14,735); 
gr. g. d., “ Splendour,” by “Snowy Down” (8607); gr. g. g. d. “Angela,” 
by “Prince Albert" (4778). 

William Hakdlby, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland: Second Prize, 
152., for “Master Harbinger” (40,324), roan, 2 years, 7 months, 1 week, 
6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Alfred the Great ” (32,121); dam, 
“ Earl’s Flora,” by “ Earl of Eglinton ” (23,832); g. d., “ Flora Cobham,” 
. by “ Marquis of Cobham ” (22,299); gr. g. d., “ Flower of Fitz-Clarence,” 
by “Alfred Fitz-Clarence” (19,215); gr, g. g. d., “Miss Nicety,” by 
“Veteran ”(13,941). 

Thomas Willis, Jun., Manor House, Carperby, Bedale; Third Prize, 102., for 
“Flag Officer” (39,882), white, 2 years, 7 months, 1 week, 5 days-old; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “Rear-Admiral” (37,310); dam, “Bashful 
Bride,” by “K.C.B” (26,492); g. d., “Blushing Bride,” by “Fitz- 
Clarence” (14,552); gr. g. d., “Maiden’s Blush,” hy “Gipsy King” 
(11,352); gr. g. g. d., “ Maid of Masham,” by “ Bernardo ” (8b85). 

Robert Taylor, Crosby Lodge, Crosby Ravenswortb, Westmoreland: Third 
Prize, 102., for “ Prince Louis,” rich roan, 2 years, 3 months, 3 weeks, 
1 day-old; bred by Lord Moreton, Tortworth Court, Gloucestershire; 
sire, “ Oxford’s Prince” (34,998) ; dam, “Lady Louisa’s Duchess 6th,” 
hy “Sixth Duke of Oneida” (30,997); g. d., “Lady Louisa’s Duchess 
4th,” hy “Grand Duke 15th” (21,652); gr. g. d., “Lady Louisa,” by 
“Archduke 2nd” (15,588); gr. g. g. d., “Lucy Long,” by “Duke of 
Glo’ster” (11,382). 

The Dumb oe Richmond and Gordon, K.G,, Gordon Castle, Fochabers, N.B,: 
the Reserve Humder md Highly Commended for “Arthur Benedict” 
(40,986), roan, 2 years, 4 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by Mr. W, 
Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York; sire, “ Paul Potter ” (38,854); dam, 
“ Maleta,” by “ Sir Arthur Ingram ” (32,490); g. d., “ Maid of Honour,” 
by “Sergeant Major” (29,969); gr. g. d., “White Rose,” by “Magnus 
^^^^14,880); gr. g. g. d, “Miss Henderson,” hy “Magnus Troil” 

Yearling BidU^ above One and not exceeding Two Years oM. 

TaoaiAe TmnsmMj Townelby-Pabke% Guerdon Hall, Prestcm, Lancashire: 

pRDSB^ 252,, for “ Oxford Rose,” roan, 1 year, 9 months, 3 weeka, 
; bred Mr. J. d. Shiipe, Broi^hton, Kettering; sire, “ Baron 
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Shendisli 2ad” (41,061); dam, “Julia 15 th” by “ Glare’s Rose” (25,784); 
g. d, “Julia 11th,” by “Satau” (27,430); gr. g. d., “Julia 9th,” by 
“Lord Chaucellor” (20,160); gr. g. g. d., “Julia 1st,” by “Henry 5th” 
(19,944). 

Pavid Pugh, Mauoravon, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire: Second Prize, 15Z., 
for “ Sir Charles,” red and little white, 1 year, 9 months, 3 weeks, 6 days- 
old; bred by Mr. Hugh Aylmer, West Dereham Abbey, Stoke Ferry, 
Horfolk; sire, “Sir Wilfrid” (37,484); dam, “Lady Mayoress,” by 
“ High Sheritf ” (26,392); g. d., “ Lady Leonora 2nd,” by “ Emperor of 
the ITorth ” (23,888) ; gr. g. d., “ Lady Leonora/’ by “ Sir Samuel ” 
(15,302); gr. g. g. d., “Lady Leonora,” by “ Prince Alfred” (13,494). 

Samuel Poster Poster, Killhow, Mealsgate, Carlisle: Third Prize, 102., for 
“ Oxford Duke of Killhow 2nd,” roan, 1 year, 4 months, 3 weeks, 4 days- 
old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Duke of Ormskirk” (36,526); dara, 
“Grand Duchess of Oxford 18th,” by “Baron Oxford 4th” (25,580); 
g. d,, “ Grand Duchess of Oxford 11th,” by “ Grand Duke 10th (21,848); 
gr. g. d., “ Grand Duchess of Oxford 5th,” by “ Priam ” (18,567); gr. g. 
g. d., "Countess of Oxford,” by “Earl of Warwick” (11,412). 

Joseph and Daniel Dixon Lazonby, Calthwaite House, Calthwaite, Pen¬ 
rith: Fourth Prize, 52., for “Royal Windsor,” dark roan, 1 year, 
8 months, 2 days-old; bred by exhibitors; sire, “ Bright Duke ” (37,893); 
dam, “Lady Windsor,” by “Royal Fantail” (32,383); g. d., “Ormolu 
Alexandra Windsor,” by “ Piince of Wales ” (24,851) ; gr, g. d., 
“Ormolu Windsor,” by “Imperial Windsor” (18,086); gr. g, g. d., 
“ Ormolu Gwynne,” by “ Master Hopewell ” (14,929).] 

John Outhwaite, Bainesse, Catterick, Yorkshire: the Reserve Member and 
. Highly Gomfmnded for “ Lord Zetland,” roan, 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks, 
6 ’^ys-old; bred by the Earl of Zetland, Aske Hall, Richmond, York¬ 
shire; sire, “Royal Windsor” (29,890); dam, “Florella,” by “Gteorge 
Pealwdy” (28,710); g. d., “Floss,” by “Windsor Augustus” (19,157); 
gr. g. d., “ Flirt,” by “ Cobham ” (14,287); gr, g. g. d., “ Wood Hymph,” 
by “ Ravensworth ” (ip,681). 

Shorthorn Bull OalveSf dbove Sisc and not exee^irig Twdve Months old* 

Tbasdalb Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick, Yorkshire: First 
Prize, 202,, for “Ktiight of Kars,” red and white, 8 months, 1 week, 
5 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “British Blnight” (33,220); dam, 
“Lady Graceless” by “IL 0.” (31,898); g. d,, “Lady Grace,” by 
“K. C. B.” (26,492); gr. g. d., “Lady Graceful,” by “Knight Errant” 
(18,154); gr. g. g. d., “Lady of the Manor,” by “Baron Warlaby” 

John Strong, Oulgaith, Penrith, Ouinberland: Second Prize, 152., for “ Gold¬ 
smith,” white, 7 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 

. “Earl of Doune” (36,579); dam, “White Baroness,” by “ Pure Gold” 
(32,226); g. d., “ Baroness,” by “ Edwin ” (26,171); gr. g, d., “ Kickie,” 

. by “ Young Baronet” (33,(i38); gr. g. g. d., by “Rejected” (16,399). 

Mbs. Elizabeth A Fothergili,, Uldale Hall, Carlisle; Third Prize, 102., 

* for “St Swithin,” roan, 11 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by 

' Mr. John Fothergill, Uldale Hall, Carlisle; sire, “ Wetherby Winsome” 
(35,971); dam, “ Seraphina 28th,” by “ Eighth Duke of York” (28,480); 
.g. d., “ Seraphina 25th,” by “ Eighth Duke of York” (28,480); gr. g. d., 
“ Seraphina 19th/’ by “ Imperial Oxford” (18,034); gr. g, g. d., “ Sera- 
phina 11th,” by “May Duke” (13,320). 
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Benjamin St. John Ackers, Prinkiiasli Park, Painswick, Gloucestershire; 
Foueth Prize, 5Z,, for “Lord George Hamilton,” roan, 10 months, 
1 week, 5 days-old; bred hy exhibitor; sire, “ Lord Prinknash 2nd ” 
(38,653); dam, "Princess George,” by “County Member” (28,268)’; 
g. d.,s“Georgie’s Queen,” by “Brigade Major” (21,312); gr. g» d., 
“ Georgie,” by “ Pilnce George” (13,510); g. g. i, “ Hopeful,” by 
“HopeweE” (10,332). 

WmiiiAM Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland; the Reserve 
Number and Commended for “Crown Prince,” white, 9 months, 5 days- 
old; bred b^ exhibitor; sire, “ Alfred the Great” (36,121); dam, 
“Nicety,” by “Earl of Derwent” (28,603); g. d., “Earl’s Flora,” by 
« Earl of Eglinton ” (23,832); gr. g. d„ “ Flora Cobham,” by Marquis of 
Cobham ” (22,299); gr. g. g. d., “ Flower of Fitzolarence,” by “ Alfred 
Fitz-Clarence ” (19,215). 

Shorthorn Cows, irtrmilh or in-calf, above Three Tears old. 

Tbabdalb Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Oatteriok, Yorkshire : First 
Prize, 20Z., for “ Grateful,” roan, 7 years, 6 months, 5 days-old, in-milk, 
calved Feb. 1st, 1880, and in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ M, 0.” 
(31,898); dam, “ Gerty 3rd,” by “ Knight of the Shire ” (26,552); g. d., 
“ Gerty,” by “ Tain Hope ” (23,102); gr. g. d., “ Garland,” by Grand 
Master” (24,078); gr. g. g. d., “Bridget,” by “Highthom” (13,028> 

Benjamin St* John Ackers, Prinknash Park, Painswick, Gloucestershire: 
Second Prize, 16^., for “ Princess Georgie,” roan, 6 years, 11 months- 
old, in-milk, calved August 19th, 1879; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ County 
Member” (28^68); dam, “Georgie’s Queen,” by “Brigade Major” 
(21,312); g. d., “Georgie,” by “ Prince George ” (13,510); gr. g. d., 
“Hopeful,” by “Hopewell” (10,332); gr* g. g. a., by “Warrior” 
(12,287). 


The Earl of Tankerville, Chillingham Castle, Alnwick, Northumberland: 
Third Prize, lOZ, for “ Gaiety 3rd,” roan, 6 years, 3 days-old, in-milk, 
calved Nov. 18th, 1879, and in-calf; bred by Mr. George Angus, of 
Broomley, Stocksfield-on-Tyne; sire, “Ben Brace”, (30,624); dam, 
“Gaiety,” by “Merry Monarch” (22,349); g* d., “Baohel,” by “Mo¬ 
narch* (18,412); gr, g. d., “Young Matchless,” by “Duke of Tyne” 
(12,773); gr. g. g. d,, “Matchl^s,” by “ Young Hector” (7074)* 

William Lanohorn, East Mill-HUls, Haydon Bridge, Northumberland: 
Fourth Prize, 6?., for “ Diadem 2ad,” roan, 4 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 
2 da^-old, in-milk, calved May 10th, 1879, and in-calf; bred by 
Mrs, Eshton, Chesterwood Grange, Haydon Bridge; sire, “Lucky Lad ” 
(34,714); dam, “ Diadem 1st,’*by “ Wild Boy” (25,447); g. d., “Dinah 
4th,” by “ Pizarro” (20,497); gr. g. d., “ Dinah 3rd,” by “ Master Annan- 
dale” (14,916); gr. g. g. d., “Dinah 2nd,” hy “Earl” (13,850). 

The Duke of Northumberland, Alnwick Castle, Northumherland: the 
Rese/rve NumheT and EigJdy Commended for “ Lady Jane,” roan, 3 years, 



f u g. d., “ Dairymaid,^ by “Melsonby” (18,380); gr.g. g. d., ^ 
08^,^ by “ George 3id ^6,147). 


oung 


j or hroalf Three Fears old. 

k; Yorkshire; First Prize, 
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202., for “ Gainful" roan, 2 years, 8 months, 1 week, 2 days-old, in-calf; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, ‘‘King Alfonso ** (36,832); dam, **Grateful,” 
by "M. 0” (31,898); g. d., “Gerty 3rd,” by “Knight of the Shire” 
(26,652); gr, g. d., “Gerty,” by “Yain Hope” (23,102); gr. g. g. d., 
“Garland,” by “ Grand Master ” (24,078). 

WiLLiAH Langhobn, East Mill-Hills, Haydon Bridge, Northumberland; 
Second Pbize, 152., for “Lady Anne,” roan, 2 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 
2 days-old, in-calf; bred by Mis. Eshton, Ohesterwood Grange, Haydon 
Bridge; sire, “Prince Eegent” (29,676); dam, “Diadem 1st,” by “Wild 
Boy” (26,447); g. d., “ Dinah,,4th,” by “Pizarro” (20,497); gr. g. d,, 
“Dinah 3rd,” by “Master Annandale” (14,916); gr. g.g. d., “Dinah 
2nd,”by “Earl”(13,850). 

David Pugh, Manoravon, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire: Third Prize, 102., for 
“Tulip 4th,” roan, 2 years, 4 months, 5 days-qld, in-calf; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “ Falmouth ” (38,268); dam, “ Tulip,” by “ Prince of the 
Empire” (20,578); g. d., “Topsy,” by “Briton” (17,463); gr, g, d., 
“Tabby,” by “Puritan” (20,614); gr. g. g. d., “Topsy 2nd,” by 
“ Gener^” (16,100). 

James Whvtb, Aldborough Hall, Darlington: Fourth Prize, 52., for 
“ Gaiety 6th,” roan, 2 years, 1 month, 1 week-old, in-calf; bred by the 
executors of Mr. G. Angus Broomley, Stocksfield-on-Tyne; sire, “ Ben 
Brace” (30,524); dam, “Gaiety,” by “Merry Monarch” (22,349); 
g. d., “ Rachel,” by “ Monarch ” (18,412); gr. g. d., “ Young Matchless,” 
by “ Duke of Tyne ” (12,773); gr. g. g. d., “’Matchless,” by “ Young 
Hector”<7074). 

Evak BAiniilB, Dochfour, Inverness, N.B.; the Beserve Number and EigUy 
, Commmdedf for “ Sweet Pea^” red and white, 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks, 
4 daysK>ld, in-calf; bred by exhibitor; are, “ Oliver Cromwelldam, 
“Pretty Gold,” by “Flower of the Forest ” (33,948); g. d,, “Marigold 
13th,” by “ Gold Digger ” (24044); gr. g d., “ Marigold ,$th,” by 
“Young Pacba’* (34,057); gr. g. g.Marigold 2nd,” by “Lord of 
Lorn ” (18,268). 

ShortJiom Yearling Seifers^ above One and not exce^ing Two Tewrs tM* 

Lord Fitzhabdinge, Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire: First Prize, 202., 
for ** Lady Wild Eyes 16lh,”red and white, 1 year, 10 months, 1 week-old, 
in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Duke of Connaught” (33,604); dam, 
“ Lady Wild Eyes 6th,” by “ Second Duke of Tregunter ” (26,022); g. d*, 
“Lady Wild Byes 3rd,” oj “Cherry Grand Duke” (23,654); gr. g. d., 
“ Lady Wild Eyes 2nd,” by “ Touchstone ” (20,986); gr. g. g. d., “ Lady 
Wild Eyes” by “Weathercock” (9815): and Second Prize, 162., for 
“Dowager 2nd,” roan, 1 year, 10 months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Duke of Connaught” (83,604); dam, “Dora,” by 
“Second Ijuke of Airdrie” (19,600); g. d., “Darhng,” by “Fourth 
Duke of Oxford” (11,387); gr^ g. d., “Darlin^on 4th,” by “ Sir Hugh” 
(12,082); gr. g. g, d., “Darlington 2nd," by “Percy” (9472), 

Jonathan Pbeii, Knowlmere Manor, Olitberoe, Yorkshire: Third Prize, 

102., for “Casquette,” roan, 1 year, 9 months,' 4 weeks, 1 day-old; 
bred by Mr. W. 8. Woodroffe, Beaumont Grange, Lancaster; sire, 
“ Knight of Knowlmere 2nd ” (31,642); dam, “ Cosette 8th,” by “ Baron 
Stackhouse” (30,488); g. d., “Cosette 4th,” by “The Premier” 
(27,640); gr. g. d., “Cosette 2nd,” by “Columbus 2nd” (17,588); 
gr, g. g. d., “Cosette,” by “Coriolanus" (12,838). 
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John Eewell, Timlserley, Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire: Foubth Prizu:, 
5Z,, for “ Empress Eugenie,” roan, 1 year, 1 month, 3 weeks, 2 days-okl; 
br^ by exhibitor; sire, “ Burghley Telemachus ” (39,524-); dam, “ Em¬ 
press 2nd,” by “ Waterloo Prince ” (30,279); g. d., Oxford Duchess,” by 
Bon Windsor 2nd” (21,550); gr, g,d,, “ Empress,” by “ Oxford Duke ” 
(16,036)5 gr. g. g. d., Emma 4th,” by ‘‘Emperor” (6973). 

Clembstt Stephenson, Newcastle-on-Tyne: the Reserve Number and Biglily 
Commended for “Alice Smeaton,” roan, 1 year, 11 months, 1 week, 
5 days-old; bred by Mr, Eobert Bruce, Oreat Smeaton, Northallerton, 
Yorkshire; sire, “Hyperion” (34,196); dam, “Alice Lee,” by “Baron 
Killerby ” (27,949); g. d., “Lady Alice,” by “Lord Charles ” (31,634); 
gr- g, d. “Lavinia Alice,” by “Duke of Bedford” (23,722) ; gr. g. g. d., 
“ Ahce Lisle,” by “Signet Seal” (18,824). 


Skorthom Seifer CidveSi dtove Six and under Twdve Months old. 


Benjamin St, John Ackers, Prinknash Park, Painswick: First Prize, 
20Z., for “Lady Georgina Newcomb,”roan, 11 months, 2 days-old; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “ Lord Prinknash 2nd ” (38,663); dam, “ Lady 
Geor^na Turhitt,” by “County Member” (28,268); g. d., “Patience 
Heatherstone,” by “British Crown” (21,322^, gr. g. d., “Virtue,” by 
“ Valasco” (15,443); gr. g. g. A, “ Lady Georgina,” by “ Knigbt Errant” 
(18,154). 

The Ebv. Eobeet Bruce Eennard, Mamhull, Blandford, Dorset: Second 
Prize, 157., for “Blossom 6th,” roan, 11 months-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Lord Fitzclarence 24th” (40,163); dam, “Blossom 3rd,” by 
“ Grand Duke of Oxford ” (28,763); g. d., “ Blossom,” by “ Earl of 
Darlington” (26,636); gr. g. d., “Belinda,” by “ Sir Eoger” (16,991); 
gr. g. g. d., “BeningtonLass,” by “Sir Walter 2nd” (10,834). 


Joseph Stratton, Alton Priors, Marlborough, Wilts,: Third Prize, 107., for 
“ Ethelherta,” roan, 7 montbs-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Proteus ” 
(40,552); dam, “ Minerva,” by “ Eighth Duke of York ” (23,808); g. d., 
“ Europa,” by “Windsor Castle” (21,118); gr. g. d., “Lilia,” by 
“Hermit” (14,697); gr. g. g. d., “Eurydice 2nd,” by “Lord of the 
Manor (14,836). 


PmuTP Asoroet, Eufiford, Ormskirk, Lancashire: Fourth Prize, 67, for 
“Oxford Maria 2nd,” roan, 8 months, 1 day-old; bred by exhibitor: 


fc,” by “Valentine” (17,161). 


The Duke op Eichmond and Gordon, KG., Gordon Castle, Fochabers, N.B., 
the Reserve Number and Highly Commended for “ Lady Violet,” roan, 
11 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Eoyal 
Hope” (32,392); dam,“ Lustre 19tb,” by “Montrose” (84,873): g, d., 
“Oxford Lustre,”by “Fifteenth Duke of Oxford” (23,776); gr. g. d., 
“Lustre 5th,” by “Prince Arthur” (16,723); gr. g, g. d., “Lustre 3rd,” 
' by “ Magnum Bonum ” (13,277). 


Sereford BuUs above Three. Tears old, 

AAStON-EoGBRS, The Eodd,Kington, Herefordshire: First Prize, 267., for 
‘^Grateful,” 7 years, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Sir 
Thmsas” (2228); dam, “Lady Ltoie,” )sj “Jupiter” (3191); g. d.. 
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Lady Court Lass,” by “David” (1204); gr. g. d., “Lady Court,” by 
“Mameluke” (1307).. 

William Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire: Sbcoisd Prize, 
16Z., for “Thoughtful”(6063), 6 year^ 9 months, 6 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Mercury” (3967); dam, “Young Beauty,” by “Sir 
Francis” (3438); g. d., “Beauty,” by “ Holmer” (2043); gr. g. d., 
“ Hazel,” by “ Tomboy ” (1097). 

Fredebicjk Platt, Bamby Manor, 'Newark, Notts, the Eesen^e Number to 
“ Hartington” (5358), 3 years, 11 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by 
Mr. B. Eogers, The Grove, Pembridg^ Herefordshire; sire, “ The Grove 
Srd”(5051); dam, “Gay,” by “Longhorn” (3216); g. d., “Gjay,”by 
“Matchless ” (2110); gr. g. d. “ Gay,” by “ Trusty” (2847). 

Hereford Bulls^ above Two and mt esc^fding Three Tears old. 

John Hungerfoei) Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Herefordshire: 
First Prize, 25Z., for “ (Donjuror,” 2 years, 10 months, 3 weeks, 5 days- 
old ; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Concord ” (4458); dam, “ Ivington Lass 
3rd,” by “ Bayleaf ” (3675); g. d., “ Ivington Lass,” by “ Dan O'Connell ” 
(1952). 

Edward Lister, Cefh 11a, Usk, Monmouthshire: Sbcokd Prize, 15Z., for 
“ Taurus,” 2 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ May Duke (6463);” dam, “ Vesta,” by “ Chanter” (3738); g. d„ 
“Leda,” by “Chorister” (3021); gr. g. d., “Young Venus,” by “Earl 
Derby 2nd ”(2510). 

Mer^ord TearUng Bnibs dbove One and not exceeding Two T&xrs old. 

Sarah Edwards, Wintercott, Leominster, Herefordshire, First Prize, 26?,, 
for “President,” 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by 
exhibite; sire, “Boyalist(4921); dam, “Plum 3rd,” by “Commander” 
(4452); g. d., “Plum,” by “Comet” (2469); gr. g. d., “Gem,” by 
“Adforton” (1839): and Second Prize, 16?., for “Landlord,” 1 year, 
10 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by,exhibitor; sire, “Koyalist” 
(4921); dam, “Laura,” by “ Winter de Cote” (4263); g. d., “Lovely 
2nd,” by “Tomboy” (3465); gr. g. d., “Lady Grove,”by “Adforton” 
(1839). 

Frederick Platt, Barnby Manor, Newark, Notts: Tbhrd Prize, 6?., for 
“ Horace 4th,” 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks-dd; bred by exhibitor; 
sircj “ Horace ” (3877); dam, “ Nutty,” by “ CSiolstrey ” (1918); g. d. 
“Nutty,” by “Lord Clyde” (2084); gr. g. d., Nutty,” by “Lord 
Clyde ”(2084). 

William Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire: the Reserve Number 
to “ Trafalgar,” 1 year, 9 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-dd; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Thoughtful” (5063); dam, “Monkton Beauty 3rd,” by “Mer¬ 
cury ” (3967); g. d., “ Young Beauty,” by “ Sir Francis ” (3438); gr. g. d., 
“Skuty,” by “ Holmer (2<a3). 

Hereford JBzeS (Hues, <dme Six and mi exceeding Twelve Months old. 

Herbert Bichabd Hall, Ashton House, Leominster, Herefordshire: First 
Pkizb, 15?., for “ Dale Tredegar,” 10 months, 2 weeks, 3 days old; bred 
by Mx. H. J. Bailey Boseaale, Tenbnry ; sire, “Tredegar” (6077); 
dam, “BosaLee2nd,”by “King of the Dale” (3891); g. d., “Eo^ 
VOL. XVI.—S.S. / 
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Lee”l)y «Sir Thomas’’ (2228); gr. g. d., “Rose;* loy “North Star’ 
(2138). 

JoiEH Hotgebfobd AEKWRiaHT, Hampton Court, Leominster; Sboond Prize, 
for “Broadward,” 11 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; bred by ex- 
hiHtor;, sire, “Ivin^on Boy” (4662); dam, “Annie,” by “Dan 
O’ConneE” (1952); g, d.,'“Amaranth 3rd,” by “Philip” (3314); 
gr, g. cL, “ Amaranth,” by “ Luck’s AH” (1643). 

Thohas Jambs OAEWABnnffE, Stockton Bury,Leominster: Third Prize, 6Z., 
for “Eimbolton,” 11 months, 2 week^ 6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Rodney” (4907); dam, “Damsel,” by “Longhorns” (4711); 
g. d., “Ethel,”by “De Cote” (3060); gr. g. d., by “Sir John 2nd” 
(3455): and the Reserve Number to “Lord Kilburn,” 11 months, 
3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Rodney” (4907); 
dftTn, “Cherry,” by “De Cote” (3060); g. d., “Lilac,” by “Heart of 
Oak” (2035X gr- g. d. % “ Counsellor” (1939). 

Mereford, Cotas, ivrmfk or ivrccdf above Three Years oZS. 

Thomas MtddxiEton, Beckjay, Aston-on-Clun, Salop: First Prize, 20Z.,’ for 
Nanette,” 4 years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; in-milk; calved 
January 3rd, 1880; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Baron 4th” (4326); 
dam, “Miss Nobble’em,” by “Nobleman” (2652); g, d. by “Jerry” 
(976); gr. g, d. by “ Beefy Ben ” (1869). 

Sarah Edwards, Winiercott, Leominster, Hereford^ire; Secoho Yssssm, 
for “ Perfection,” 6 years, 6 day&noid; in-milk; calved September 18th, 
1879; bred by exMMtor; sire, “ Commander ” (4452); dam, “ Pnncess 
2nd,” by “Leominster Srd” (3211); g, d*, “Princess,” by “Tomboy” 
(3646); gr, g. d., “ Pinkey 2nd,” by “ Adforton” (1839). 

William Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire: the Reserve 
Ntmber to “Modesty,” 4 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; calved 
September 16th, 1879, and in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Tredegar ” 
(5077); dam, “Lovely,”by “Tenant Parmer” (2806); g.d., “Browny,” 
by “Twin”(2284). 

Serefird SeiferSf iiMnilh or in-calf not exceeding Three Years old, 

Thomas Pten, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, Herefordshire: First Prize, 
16^.,for “Downton Rose,” 2 years, 11 months, 5 days-old; in-calf; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “ Blakemere ” (5227); dam, “ Rose of the Teme,” hy 
“ Silver Chief” (495); g. d., “ Queen of the Teme,” by “ Severus 2nd” 
(2749); gr, g. d., « Yictoria^” by « Wilson” (4260)* 

Jobs Hothbrford Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Herefordshire ; 
Second Prize, lOZ,, for “ Gaylass 4th,” 2 years, 10 months, 3 weeks, 

, 6 days-old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Ivington Boy” (4662); 

dam, “Gaylass 2nd,” by “Sir Hungerfbrd” (3447); g. d*, “Gaylass,” 
by “Riff Raff” (1052); gr. g. d., “Gaily,” by “ Young Quicksilver” 

Frederick Platt, Bamby Manor, Newark, Notts: the Reserve Nwrnher to 
“Primrose 4th,” 2 years, 11 months-old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; 

. sire, “Horace (3877);” dam, “Primrose,” by “Wolverhampton Boy”. 

‘ (4198); g. d, “ Primrose ” by “ Triumph ” (2836); gr. g. d. “ Stately,” 
hyTeUtaIe(1757). 

Berefori Sesfers, above Om amd not exceeding Three Yemrs old, 

FfitoracK* Piatt, Bamby Manor, Ne^k, Notts; First Prizb, 16?., for 
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" Lady 3rd1 year, 9 montlis, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Horace** (3877); dam, “Lady,** by “Orleton (3293); g. d., 
“Lady/* by Oholstrey** (1918); gr. g. d., “Lady,** by “Lord Clyde** 
(2084). 

John Hunobbfoed Aekweight, Hampton Court, Leominster: the Beserve 
Number and Eigkly Gomnimded for “ Antoinette,” 1 year, 11 months, 
2 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Ivington Boy** (4662); dam, 
“ Miss Abigail 2nd,** by “ Sir Oliver 2nd ** (1733); g. d., “ Miss Abigail.” 

Sereford Heifer Gcdves above Sim and under Twdve Months did. 

John Httngebpobd Abkwbight, Hampton Court, Leominster: Fibst Pbize, 
15?,, for “ Pearl 3rd,” 11 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred exhibitor; 
sire, “Ivington Boy ” (4662); dam, “Pearl 2nd,” by “ Sir Hungerford** 
(3447); g, d., “Pearl,” by “Sir Ohver 2nd” (1733); gr. g. d., 
“ Welcome,” by “Mortimer ** (1328). 

Thojias James Gabwabdinb, Stockton Bury, Leominster: Second Pbize, 
10?., for “ Juliet,** 11 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Anxiety,** (5188); dam, “ Rosaline,” by “Be Cote** (3060); g. <L 
by “ Heart of Oak ” (2035). 

Thomas Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow: Third Prize, 5?., for “ Countess 
of the Teme 2nd,** 10 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Romulus ** (5542); dam, “ Maid of the Teme,” by “ Silver Chief,” 
(4952); g. d., “ Lady of the Teme,*’ by “ Severus 2nd ** (2747); gr. g. d., 
“ Victoria,” by “Wilson ” (4250), 

WHiLIAM TAViiOB, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire; the Beserve 
Numberixi 11 months, 6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Horace” 
(3877>j dam, “ Monkton Beauty 3rd,” by “Sir Francis” (3438); g. d., 
“Young Beauty” by “Sir Francis” (3438); gr. g. d,, “Beauty,” by 
«Holmer”(204S). 

Benson Hulb, above Three Tears oU. 

VisoouNO? Padmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: First Prize, 25?., for 
“ Master Moleswortb,** 3 years, 11 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Master Fiitton” (1160); dam, “Christmas Rose” 
(3280), by “Sunflower** (937); g. d., “Rosa Bonheur” (3009), by 
“ Corrector ** (809); gr, g. d., “ Picture 4th ” (2224), by Davy’s “ Hapo- 
leon3rd**(464). 

Waiotb Fabtbdcng, Stowey Court, Bridgwater: Second Prize, 15?., for 
“Lord Hewsham** (1391), 3 years, 7 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “Master James (1404);” dam, “Famous ” (4448), 
by “Son of Lord Quantook” (874); g, d., “Famous” (1965), by “Duke 
of Chester ** (404); gr. g. d., “ Famous ” (1319), by “ Sultau ” (318). 

Bmm BuBSi dime Two and rwt exceeding Three Tears old. 

Viscount FAiiMOUTH, Tregothnan, Probus, Comwali; First Prize, 25?., for 
“Sir Michael” 2 years, 10 mouths, 2 weeks-old, bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Sirloin” (1443); dam, “Water Lily** (o050), by “Jonquil** 
(1131); g. d., “ WaWcress” (4006), by “Sunflower” (937); gr. g. d,, 
“Oheesewiing” (2572a), by “Protector” (711). 

Geobge Turner, Great Bowley, Tiverton, Devon: Second Prize, 15?., for 
“Aqualafee,** 2 years, 11 months-old; bred by Sir Thomas Boughey, 
Bart., Aqualate, Newport, Salop, 

/2 
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William Eolles Fbtee, Lytchett Minster, Poole, Dorset; the Iteserve Number 
to ** Shamrock,” 2 years, 4 weeks-old; bred by Mr. E. B. Warren, Child 
Oakeford, Blandford; sire, “ Lord Salisbury ” (1393); dam, “ Lovejoy ” 
(3657), by “Viscount Portman” (1239), g. d., “Eusty” (3033), by 
« Pi-ince of Wales ” (910); gr. g. d., “ Euth ” (3034), by “ Lord Derby ” 
(667). 

J)mm Yearling Bulls, above Two and not exceeding Three Years old. 

William Eolles Feyee, Lytchett Minster, Poole: Fiest Peize, 25?., for 
“Magnolia,” 1 year, 11 months, 1 day-old, bi^pd by exhibitor; sire, 
“Young Palmerston” (1251); dam, “ Queen Anne” (4887), by “ Duke 
of Plymouth ” (1080); g. d., Queen ” (4886): and Second Prize, 15?., 
for “ Sweet William,” 1 year, 10 months, 1 week-old; bred by Viscount 
Portman, Bryanston; sire, “ Young Palmerston ” (1251); dam, “ Famous ” 
(4450), by “Duke of Plymouth” (1080); g. d., “Famous;” gr. g. d., 
“ Fruitful ” (3524), by “ Exeter ” (1098). 


Devon Bull Calves, above Six and not exceeding Twelve Months old. 

Mrs. Maria Lanodon, Flit ton Barton, North Molton, Devon: First Prize, 
15?., for “ Duke of Flitton 15th,” 8 months, 1 week, 2 days-old. bred by 
exMbitor; sire, “Lord Bathdam, “ Actress 7th ” (3148), by “ Duke 
of Flitton 6th ” (1070); g. d. “ Actress 3rd ” (2749), by “ Duke of Flitton 
3rd ” (826); gr. g. d., “ Actress ” (1749), by “ Palmerston ” (476). 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somerset: Second Prize, 
10?., for “ Prettyface’s Duke,” 10 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “ Master Flitton ” (1405); dam, “ Prettyface ” (8803), 
by “ Lovely Duke ” (1152); g. d., “ Prettyface ” (8804), by “ Sir George ” 
(926); gr. g. d., “Young Pink” (2929), by “Viscount” (746). 

William Eolles Fryer, Lytchett Minster, Poole, Dorset: the Beserve 
Number and Highly Commended, for “ Carlisle,” 11 months, 3 weeks, 
3 days-old; bred by Viscount Portman, Bryanston, Blandford; sire, 
“ The Count ” (1460); dam, “ Sugar Candy.” 


Devon Cows, in-milh or in-calf, above Three Years old. 

Mas. Maria Langdon, Flitton Barton, North Molton: First Prize, 20?., for 
“ Temptress 7th ” (5001), 4years, 1 month, 2 weeks, 2 days-.old; in-milk; 
calved April 23rd, 1880; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Duke of Flitton 10th ” 
(1074); dam, ^‘Temptress 6th” (3963), by “Duke of Flitton 6th” 
(1069); g. d., “Temptress 2nd” (3070), by “Duke of Cornwall” 
i|820), gr. g. d., “ Gold Medal Temptress” (1672), by “Napoleon 3rd” 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater: Second Prize, 10?., for 
' “ Prettyface 2nd ” (4858), 3 years, 9 months, 2 days-old; in-milk; calved 
' August 6tb, 1879, and in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Master Willie ” 


(2929), by “ Viscount ” (746). 

WiLLiAJi Eolles Fryer, Lytchett Minster, Poole: the Bmrve Number and 
Nighly Commended for “ Azalea ” (^56), 3 years, 1 month-old; in-milk; 
celled 1st, 1880; bred by v Iseount Portman; Bryanston, Bland- 
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Devon Seifers^ in-milk or in-calf^ above Two and not exceeding Three 

Tears old. 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somerset: First Prize, 157., 
for“ ITamous2nd,” 2 years,8 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; in-calf; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “Master Willie” (1163); dam, “Famous” (4.448), 
by « Son of Lord Quntock ” (784); g. d., “ Famous ” (1965), by “ Duke 
of Chester (404); gr. g. d. “Famous” (1391), by “ Sultan” (318). 

William Rolles Fryer, Lytchett Minster, Poole: Second Prize, 107., for 
“Kalmia,” 2 years, 11 months, 3weeks, 1 day-old; in-milk and in-calf; 
bred by Yiscount Portman, Bryauston, Blandford, Dorset; sire, “ The 
Earl” (1464); dam, “QuaU” (4880), by “Emperor” (1096); g.d., 
“Queen” (4886): and the Beserve Nurrder to “Bouquet,” 2 years, 
10 months, 3 days-old, in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “The Earl” 
(1464); dam, “ Balsam ” (4056), by “ Emperor ” (1096); g. d., “ Blanche ” 
(3215), by “ Prince Albert” (907); gr. g. d., “ Beauty.” 

Devon Yearling Heifers^ above One and not exceeding Two Tears Old, 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater: First Prize, 157., for 
“ Famous 3rd,” 1 year, 7 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Royal Aston” (1437); dam, “ Famous” (4448), by “ Son of Lord 
Quantock ” (874); g. d., “ FWous ” (1965), by “ Duke of Chester ” (404); 
gr. g. d., Famous ” (1319), by “ Sultan ” (318). 

William Rolles Fryer, Lytchett Minster: Second Prize, 107., for 
“Fuchsia,” 1 year, 4 months, 1 week-old; bred by Yiscount Portman, 
Bryanston, Blandford; sire, “Flower’s Duke” (1341); dam, “Young 
Fancy,” by “Triumph 3rd”(1475); g.d., “Fancy:” and the Reserve 
Numh&r to “ Hyaoinfli,” 1 year, 7 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old, bred Ijy 
exhibitor; sire, “Sultan” (1455); dam, “Balsam” (4056), by “Em¬ 
peror ”(1096); g.d., “Blanche” (3215), by “Prince Albert” (907); 
gr.g.d,,“ Beauty” 

D&om Seifer Calves^ above Six and under Twehe Months old, 

William Rolles Fryer, of Lytchett Minster: First Prize, 167., for his 
“Daphne,” 9 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by the late Mr. J. A. 
Smith, Bradford Peverell, Dorchester; sire, “Jonquil” (1365); dam, 

- “Fancy” (4480a), by “Major” (1155); g. d., “Fancy 2nd” (3474), 
by “Duke of York” (1085); gr. g. d., “Fancy” (2693), by “Earl of 
Exeter.” 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater; Second Prize, 107., for his 
“ Lady Currypool 2ad,” 10 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor ; 
sire, “ Lord Newsham (1391) ; dam, “ Lady Currypool,” by “ Profit’s 
Duke” (1194). 

Alfred Charles Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop’s Lydeard, Taunton, 
Somerset: the Reserve Number to his 10 months, 4 &ys-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Duke of Farrington (1323); dam, “ Duchess 3rd” (4418), 
by “ Sir Wroth ” (1451); g. d., Boucher’s “ Duchess ” (4123). 

, Sussex BuRb^ above Three Tears old, 

Edward and Alfred Stanford, Eatons, Ashuist, Steyning, Sussex: First 
Prize, 2(K., for “ Paris ” (357), red, 3 years, 11 months, 4 weeks-old; 
bred by epdiibitors; sire, “ Bedford ” (316); dam, “ Rosede w 1st ” (2129), by 
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(®26); g. d., « Eosedew * (2128), by « Young Westminster 

Sussex: Second Peize, 
Hereford (263), red, 4 years, 9 months, 1 dky-old- bred bv 
eidiibitorsj sire, “Leopold”(228); dam, “Sandgate” (1661)/ ^ 

Sussex Mis, dime Two and not exceeding Three Tears old. 

Haslemere, Surrey; Piest Peizb, 20?., 
w 2 y«®»' ® 2 wee4. 4 daywld? W 

by Mr. A. ^te, Broomball, Horsham; sire, “Beny” (269v’dam 

mssf^L^^r &<i-,‘‘Honraty’’ 

“SiJ^»(16>“ “Honesty” (443), by 

-i^ttrst, Steyning; Sboos® Peize, 
w’ Up- *8^ 2 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old 

sire, “Bedford” (816); to. “Eosedew 1^ 

. ^to&er 

^ -Seseroe NunOer to 

J22^. ved, 2y^, 9^QaKads bred byexhibitar; 

59); dam. Actress 4th ” (1676^ by “ flsamd Di^ * (188). 

r (^. 



(259); dam, “Young Gentle” (1737), by “Prankeiitei^’’ 
Sus^: ae JSeserve Number to“Pro- 
Younger,” by “ Young Barton.” Bacohia; g. d., “ Damsel the 

Sussex Cows, in-mmi or in-calf, dbose Three Teems old. 
PBizE, 20 ?.,fe*^^t^^f^ 9 \ -String: PinsT 

in-milk, oalred KoTeml^r 10th iWo V <1 ^ ^®y®"Old; 

s™, to p„„, 
1879 and hS^bv ® y«®g-oW; calved Sept. 29th 

Smex, Bdifers, in-ml& or Two and m exceeding Three 
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exhibitors; sire, “ Croydon ” ^ (245); dam, Snowdrop” (1727), by 
‘‘Egerton;” g. d., Leicester**(1120), by “Prince Arthur” (129); 
gr. g. d., Plymouth” (1024), by “The Duke” (97). 

Blake Duke, Lyminster, Arundel: Second Pbizb, lOL, for “Lofty the 
Younger,** red, 2 years, 3 months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Hereforddam, “ Young Lofty,” by “ Challenger the Younger 
g. d., “ Lofty by Selmeston.” 

Alfeed Aoate, Broomhall, Horsham: the Be^erve Nwniber and Bigkly 
Commended for “ Lucy 3rd,” red, 2 years, 2 weeks-old; in-calf; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Beny** (259); dam, “ Lucy 2nd” by “ Alfred 2nd** 
(177). 

Sussex Yearling Heifers^ above One and not exceeding Two Years old, 

JoENFand Alfbbd Heasman, Angmering, Worthing: PrasT Prize, 157., 
for their red, 1 year 11 months; bred by exhibitors; sire, “Hereford” 

H ; dam, “ Snowdrop ” (1727); g. d., “ Leicester ** (1120), by “ Prince 
ir” (129). 

Blare Duke, Lyminster, Arundel: Second Prize, 107., for Ms “ Eoyal 
Princess,** red, 1 year, 10 months, 1 day-old; bred by exMbitor; sire, 
“Hereford;” dam, “Duchess,” by “Sir Koger;” g. d., “Lofty,” by 
“ Selmeston.*’ 

Alfred Agate, Broomhall, Horsham: the Reserve Number and Mighly 
Commanded for his “ Actress 5th ” (1397), red, 1 year, 10 months, 
Iweek, 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Berry” (259); dam, 
“Actress 4th** (1676), by “ Grand Duke” (183). 

Longhorn BvUs^ Two Years old and Cowards. 

BIajoi^-Gen. Sm F. W. Fitewygram, Bart., Lei^ Park, Havant, Hants: 
First Prize, 207*, for “ Prince Yictor ” (164), brindle and white, 6 years, 
8 months-old; bred by Mr. Shaw, Fradley Old Hsdl, Lichfield; sire, 
“Earl of Upton 7th’,* (76); 4am, “Princess,” by “Burberry’s Pride*’ 
( 21 ). 

Eiohard Hall, Tburlston Grove, Derby: Second Prize, 107., for “Earl of 
Fradley 1st’* (62), brindle and white,5 years, 4 months, 1 weekj2 days- 
old; bred by Mr. Shaw, FradieV Old Hall, Lichfield; sire, “Earl of Upton 
7th” (76) ;dto,“ Fidget,” by “Sir Oliver” (200); g.d.,“ lily 2nd,” by 
“ Ha^ey Hero’* (163); gr. g. d., “Lily 1st,” by “Burbeiy’s Pride” (21). 

The Duke of Buckinghah and Ohandos, Stowe, Buckingbam: the Reserve 
Nmnber and Highly Commended for “Earl of Temple,” brindle and 
wMte,5 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by exMbitor; sire, 

, “Ooimueror 3rd;’* dam, “Duchess,” by “Boycott;” g, d., “Diadem,” 
by “ Tamworth;” gr. g. d., “Dolly.” 

Imgkom Bulls, under Tm Years old, ^ 

Sm John Hashtr Crewe, Bart., Oalke Abbey, Derby: Flbst Prize, 157., 
for “ Hatlequip,” brindle and white, 1 year, 6 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; 
bred lay exhibltcr; sire, “ Abbot of Oalkedam, “ Gaudy,” by “ Tippoo;” 
g. d., “Sparkenhoe Lass,” by “Emperor;” gr. g. d., “Old Spondon,” by 
“Ourzon.”' 

Eiohaed Hall, Thurlston Gxove^ Derby; Second Prize, 107., ibr “ The 
Monk,” brindle and wMte, 1 year, 6 months, 4 days-old; bred by Mr. 
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Tomlinson, Soutli Wood, Ticknall, Derby; sire, “ The Abbot of Calke” 
(220); dam, “Countess,” by “Duke 2nd” (56); g. d., “Looplioms 3rd,” 
by “ Conqueror 2nd ” (37); gr. g. d., “ Loophoms 2nd ” by “ Duke ” (65). 

William John Legh, M.P., Lyme Park, Disley, Cheshire; the Beserve 
Bumher B.-adSighly Ccmrmided for “ Lord of Lyme,” brindle and white, 

1 year, 2 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Earl of 
Pengwern” (67); dam, “Light of Other Days 2nd,” by Earl of 
Upton 6th” (75); g. d., “Tulip,” by Brown’s “Kenilworth” (18); 
gr. g. d., “ Lupin,” by “ Ganly ” (23). 

Longhorn Oows^ in-calf or in miL'k^ Three Years old and upwards. 

Biohaed Hall, Thulston Grove, Derby: First Prize, 20Z., for “Bodelwyd- 
dan 2nd,” bnndle and white, 4 years, 2 months, 1 week, 2 days-old; 
in-milk; calved February 29th, 1880; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Earl of 
Upton 3rd” (72); dam, “Maid of Bodelwyddan,” by “Messenger” 
(133); g. d., “Lady Whitaore,” by Warner’s “Bull”(247); gr. g. d., 
“Lily,” by Weston’s “Bull” (263): and Second Prize, 102., for “ Pale¬ 
face 2nd,” red and white, 5 years, 2 months, 2 weeks, 5 days-old; in-milk, 
calved June 2nd, 1880; bred by Mr. Shaw, Fradley Old Hall, Lichfield; 
mre, “ Earl of Upton 7tii” (76); dam, “ Tidy,” by “ Sir Oliver ” (200); 
g. d., “Lily 2nd” by “Blagley Hero” (103); gr. g. d., “ Lily 1st,” by 
“Burbery’s Pride ”(21). 

Biohabd Hemming Chapman, Calke, Derby: Third Prize, 52., for “ Lady 
Upton 77ih,” red and whit^ 7 years, 1 week, 6 days-old; calved 
April 2nd, 1870, and in-calf; bred by exMbitop; Sire, “Twopenny;’^ 
din, “Fillpail,” by “Sampson;” g d., “Old Fillpail,” by “Oorzon;” 
gr. g. d,, “Cheny,” by “Young Boll-right.” 

Longhorn Heifers, under Three Years old. 

The Ddeb op Bhoeikgham and Chandob, Stowe, Buckingham: First 
Prize, 152., for “ Lady Aston,” red and white, 2 years, 11 months, 

2 weeks, 1 day-old; in-calf; br^ by exhibitor; sire, “ Earl of Wigston 
dam, “ Lady Arden 2nd,” by Twycross’s “ Bull ” (240); g. d., “ Faithful,” 
by “ Old Messenger;” gr. g. d,, “ Weston Lady.” 

Ma^ob-Gbn. Sib F. Fitzwygbam, Bart., Leigh Park, Havant: Second 
Prize, 102., for “ First Link,” red and white, 2 years, 3 months, 1 week, 
6 days-old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Prince Victor (164); 
dam, “Upton’s Last Link Save One,”by “Shakespeare” (196); g. d,, 
“Lady Cake,” by “Earl of Warwick” (77); gr. g. d. “Old Brindled 
Beauty,” by “S^kenboe” (206): and Third Prize, 52., for “Fortu¬ 
nate,” red and white, 2 years, 3 months, 1 week, 6 days-old; 
in-calf, bred by exhibitor; sire, “Prince Victor” (164); dam, “Fair,” 
by “ Sampson 1st ” (192); g. d., “ Curly Coat,” by “ Sparkenboe ” (206); 
gr. g. d., “ Lady,” by “ Perfection ” (161). 

Sib John Harphr Crewe, Bart., Calke Abbey, Derby: the Beserve Number 
and Eighly Commended for “Tulip 19tb,” red and white, 1 year, 
5 months, 4 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Earl of 
Weston;” dam, “Tulip 10th,” by “Earl of Upton 1st:” g. d., 
“Tulip 5th,” by “Uptongr. g. d., “ Tulip 4th,” by “ Sampson.” 

Jersey BvMs, Two Years old and upwards* 

Wiu g AK Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield, Derbyshire: First 

;; of the East” (284), blue-grey, 2 yeai^ 4 months- 
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old; bred by Mr. John Le Brocq, St Clements, Jersey; sire, " Napier 
dam," Lily.” 

Fbanois Le Bpocq, Angerez, St. Peter% Jersey: Seconi) Prize, 102., foi 
Parmer’s Glory” (276), grey, 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by Mr. P. 
Becquet, Chestnut Farm, St Peter’s, Jersey; sire, '*Grey Eing” (169); 
dam, “Bonheur” (1651). 

JoHsr Lb Bbxtn, St Ouen’s, Jersey: Third Prize, 6 ?., for “ Loyal Saturday ” 
(215), fawn, 2 years, 3 months-old; bred by Mr. Philip Vantier, Val 
de la Mare, St Ouen’s, Jersey; sire, “Browny” (158); dam, “Orange” 
(1079). 

George Simpsojt, Wray Park, Reigate, Surrey: the Beserve Number and 
Highly Qommmded for “Milklwy,” silver-grey, 2 years, 5 days-old; bred 
by e^ibitor; sire, “Pride;” dam, “Milky,” by “Ducal;” g. d., “ Milk- * 
girl,” by “Banboy; gr. g. d., “Milkmaid” by “Jack Weller.” 

Jersey Bulls under Two Years old. 

William Hehbt Wakefield, Sedgwick, Kendal, Westmoreland: First 
Prize, 152., for “ Aldston 3rd,” silver-grey, 1 year, 7 months, 2 weeks, 

6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Gladstone 2nd ;” dam, “ Grisette,” 
by “ Yankeeg. d., “ Queen of the Yalley.” 

John Le Brun, St. Ouen’s, Jersey: Second Prize, 102., for “Sir Harry” 

S , light grey, 1 year, 7 months, 1 week, 2 days-old; bred by Mr. 

5 Le Peuvre, St, Ouen’s, Jersey; sire, “ Grey King;” dam, “ISilly.” 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Reigate; Third Prize, .52,, for “Nimrod,” 
grey, 10 months 1 day-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Prince Albert 
Yictor;” dam, “ Nanette,” by “ Gipsy Kingg. d., “ Nannie.” 

Robert Lodkb, Whittlebury, Towcester, Northamptonshire: the Beserve 
Nmd>er 'm6. Highly Cbwwewdec? for “ Pride of Stoke,” whole colour, 1 y^r 
11 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred by Mr. J. E* Coleman, Stoke Park, 
Slough; sire, Mr. Simpson’s “The Pride;” dam, “ Pretty Maid. 

Jersey Gows^ ir^cedf or irhmilk^ Three Years old artd wpwardSm 

George Simpson, Wray Park: First Prize, 202., for “ Her Majesty,” fawn, 

8 years, 2 months-old; in-milk; calved April 28th, 1880; bred by Mr. 
E,Hubert, St.Ouens, Jersey; sire, “Jackdam, “ Camilleand Second 
Prize, 102., for “ Milky,” silver-^y, Syears, 10 months, 3 weeks, 1 day- 
old ; in-milk; calved June 9th, 1879, and in-oalf (due to calve before the 
Show); bred by Mr. Walter Gilby, Hargrave Pai'k, Stanstead, Essex; 
sire, “ Ducal;” dam, “ Milkgirl,” by “ Banboyg. d, “ Milkmaid,” by 
“Jack Weller;” gr. g. d., “ Grasshopper,” by “Omar Pasha,” 

William Farnell Watson, Redlees, Isleworth, Middlesex: Third Prize, 
62,, for “Rose” silver-grey, 6 years, 3 moiiths, 3 weeks-old; in-milk; 
calved July 20th; bred by exhilator. 

Jambs Ashcroft, Grange House, Oakhill Park, Old Swan, Liverpool: the 
Beserve Number and Highly Ccmrrmded for “Souris,” silver-grey, 
3 years, 2 months, 4 days-old; calved June 1,1879; in-calf (due to calve 
before the Show); bred by Mr. A. L’Heron, St. Helier’s, Jersey; sire, 
“ Apollo ” (108); dam, “ Brunette ” (142). 

Jersey Heifers under Three Years old. 

Francis Le Brocq, Angerez, St. Peter’s, Jersey; First Prize, 152., for 
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“ Longueville Belle,” grey, 2 years, 4 nionths, 4 days-old; in-oalf; bred 
by Mr. P. Laurens, Longueville, St. Saviour’s, Jersey; sire, “ Ooeur de 
Lion ” (140); dam, “ Josephine.” 

Geobge Simpson, Wray Park: SBooisn) Pbize, lOL, for “Temptation 3rd,” 
silver grey, 2 years, 1 month, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; in-calf (to calve 
before the Show); bred by Mr. J. Le Brun, St. Ouen’s, Jersey; sire, 

“ Grey King;” <km, “ Temptation,” by “ Princeg. d., “ Touch-me- 
not.” 

Pbangis Lb Beocq, Augerez: Tniiti) Pbize, 6?., for “Lily,” grey, 2 years, 

4 months-old; in-milk; bred by Mr. J. Le Quesne, St. John’s, Jersej^; 
sire, “Virtumnus” (161); dam, “ Buttercup.” 

Geobge Simpson, Wray Park: the Meserve Number and Highly Commended 
for “ Sans-Souci,” grey fawn, 2 years, 2 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; 
in-calf (to calve before the Show); bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Pretty 
Boy; dam, “Sanspareil,” by “Sir William;” g.d., “Lady Superior,” 
by “Hero 2nd;” gr, g. d., “ Jeannette.” 

Guernsey BuUs^ above One Year M* 

Jambs James, Les Yauxbelets, Guernsey: Fikst Prize, 15^., for “Squire 
of Les Yauxbelets,” red and white, 2 years, 7 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old; 
bred hg exhibitor; sire, “Eoyal Duke;” dam, “Yalentine' 1st,” by 
“ Forester;” g. d., “ Eosy.” 

Eoebbt ST. G. Bakes, Heavitree, Devon': SecCnu Psese, 10?., for “ Billy,” 
red and white, 2 yearn, 10 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by Mr. Joim 
de Gads, St. Peter’s, Guernsey; sire, “Hover;” dam, “Blanche,” by 
“ Prince.” 

Guernsey Cows, in-calf or in-milk^ above Three Tears old. 

Eobebt K. G. Baker, Heavitree, Exeter; Fibst Pbize, 20?., for “Nancy 
2nd,” yellow and white, 5 years, 9 months, 2 days-old; in-calf (to calve 
, before the Show); bred by exhibitor; sire, “Johnnie;” dam, “Nancy 
1st,” by “ Champion.” 

James James, Les Yauxbelets, Guernsey; Second Prize, 10?,, foT“Boso- 
bud,” red and white, 6 years, 4 months-old; in-milk; calved July 6th, 
1879, and in-calf (to calve before the Show); bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Lord of the Isles;” dam, “Bo-Peep;” g. d., “Dairymaid ” 

Eobebt N. G- Baker, Heavitree: the JReserve Hvmber and Highly Com- 
mmded for “Dolly,” red and white, 4 years, 6 days-old; in-miik; 
calved March 25, 1880; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Johnnie;” dam, 
“Nelly.” ; 

Guernsey Heifers not exceeding Three Years old. 

Jambs James,. Les Yauxbelets: First Prize, 15?,, for “Florence 2nd,” fawn, 
2 years, 11 months, 1 week, 2 days-old; bred by Mr, W. M. Jones, 
LaMarcherie, Guernsey; sire^ “Billy;” dam, “Florence 1st.” 

BomcRT N. G. Baker, Heavitree; Second Prize, 10?,, for “Buttercup,” 
red and white, 1 year, 8 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
^ “Prince Charlie;” dam, “Primrose:” Third Prize, 6?., for “Nancy 
Srd,” red^d white, 2 years, 1 month, 6 days-old; bred by exiubitor; sir^ 
' “Prince Obarlle latdam, “ Nancy 2nd,” by “Johnnieand the Hes&rve 

. Mg^ly Oomnended for “Nelly,” yellow and white, 2 years. 
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11 montlis, 5 days-old; in-milk; bred by Mr. 0. Le Page, St, Andrew’s, 
Gruemsey; dam, “ Prettymaid.” 

Norfolk md Suffolk tolled Bulh^ Two Tears old and upwards. 

Thomas Leokard Palmer, Wilby, Attleboro’, Norfolk: Pjrst Prize, 15?., 
for “Davyson 3rd,” red, 6 years, 11 months-old; bred by Mr. J. 
Hammond, Bale, East Derebam; sire, “The Baron” (9); dam, “Davy 
7lb,” by “ Young Duke ” (234). 

Alfred Tatlor, Starston Place, Harleston, Norfolk: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“King Charles” (329), red, 4years, 1 week, 3 days-old; bred by the 
late Mr. J. Poster Palmer, Wilby, Attleboro’, Norfolk; sire, “ Davyson 
3rd” (48); dam, “Young Spot,” by “Wilby Chapman” (228); g. d., 
“Spot” (658), by “Wonder” (231); gr. g. d., “Bose,” by “Elmham 
Bull.” 

Egbert Emltk Lopft, Troston Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk; Third 
Prize, 5?., for “ Stout,” red, 2 years, 11 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by 
.exhibitor; sire, “Donald” (291); dam, “Handsome 5th.” 

John Hammond, Bale, East Dereham, Norfolk: the Meserve Number and 
Mighly Commmded for “Davyson 6th,” red, 3 years, 2 months-old; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Davyson 4lh;” dam, “Davy 19th.” 

Norfolk and Suffolk Boiled Bulls^ not exceeding Two Tears old. 

John Hammond, Bale, Dereham, Norfolk: First Prize, 15?., for “ Davyson 
7th,” red,,l year, 7 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Davyson 5th 
dam, “Davy 17th,” by “Tenant Parmer,” 

Jeremiah Jambs Colman,M,P., OarrowHouse, Norwich; Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Ben,” red, 1 year, 9 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; bred by Mr. B. 
Brown,Wellmgham, Pakenham; sire, “Eobin Hood;” dam, '*Bose 6th,” 
by “ Norfolk Dukeg. d., “ Ed^ 2nd;” by “ Tenant Parmer.” 

Alfred Taylor, Starston Place, Harleston, Norfolk: the Meserve Nuisher to 
“StarstonPrince,” red, 11 mouths, 2 weeks,2 days-old; bred by exhibi¬ 
tor; sire, “King Charles” (329); dam, “Nettle” (1049), by “Easton 
Duke ” (61); g, d., “ Nancy E. 2,” by “Bichaid 2nd ” (173); gr. g. d., 
“ Lovely 2nd,” by “ Eichard 2nd ” (173). 

Norfolk and Suffolk Polled Cows, in-^alf in-milk, Three Tears old 
and upwards. 

Jerbmuh James Colman, M.P., Oarrow House, Norwich: Pirst Prize, 15?., 
for “Paiiny,” red, 8 years, 10 months, 2 weeks-old; in-milk; calved 
December 22nd, 1879; bred by the late Lord Sondes, Elmham HaE, 
East Derebam; sire, “Hero 3rd;” dam, “Madam Freeman.” 

Alfred TayIiOB, Starston Place, Harleston: SECoastn Prize, 10?., for “ Flirt,” 
(894), red, 3 years, 11 months, 5 days-old; in-milk; calved Novembk 
8th, 1879, and in-cilf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Easton Duke” (61); 
dam, “Sly,” by “Sir Edward 1st’^(197); g. “ Strawberry 2nd,” by 
“ Eichard 2nd ” (173); gr. g. d., “ Tiny,” by “ Laxfield Sire ” (101). 

Eorebt Emlyn Lofft, of Troston Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, Siiffolk; Third 
Prize, 6 ?., for “Pop^t 2nd,” red, 5 years, 8 months, 4 days-old; calved 
June 6th, 1879, and in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Cherry Duke” 
(32); dam, “ Poppet_lst U 43.” 
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The Duke op H-oulton and Bbandon, K.T., Easton Park, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk: the jSesen?6 Number and Highly Ctmm&ndod lor 
“ Euby,” red, 6 years, 2 months, 2 days-old; in-milk, calved September 
1879, and in-calf; bred by Sir E. 0. Kerrison, Bart, Oakley Park, Scole, 
Suffolk; sire, Marquis 3rddam, “ Queen 2nd,” by “ Major ” (109); 
g. d., “ Queen.” 

Norfolk and Suffolk Polled Neifers, under Three Tears old, 

Jeebmuh Jambs Colman, M.P., Garrow House: First Prize, 15?., for 
“Silence,” red, 2 years, 6 months, 2 days-old; in-calf; bred by exhibi¬ 
tor ; sire, “ Disraelidam, “ Silent Lass,” by “ Powell f g. d., “ Silence,” 
by “ Hiflemangr. g. d., “ Silence.” 

John Hammond, Bale, Dereham, Norfolk: Second Prize, 10?., for “ Davy 
24tb,” red, 2 years, 3 months-old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Davyson 5th; ’ dam, “Davy 16th,” by “Tenant Fanner.” 

Jeremiah James Colman, M.P., Carrow House; Third Prize, 5?., for 
“Cherryleaf,” red, 1 year, 8 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Beaudam, “ Cherry 5th,” by “ Norfolk Dukeg. d., “ Cherry 
2nd.” 

Thomas Leonard Palmer, Wilby, Attleboro’, Norfolk: the Beserve 
Number and Highly Commended to “ Buxom,” red, 1 year, 11 months, 
3 days-old; bred by the late Mr, J. F. Palmer, Wilby; “Davyson 
3rd^(48); dam, “Cheerful,” by “Young Major” (235); g. d., “Spot,” 
loyr “ Wonder” (231); gr. g. d., “ Eose K, 19.” 

Ayrshire Bidls^ above Two Tears old. 

The Duke op Buccleuch and Queensberry, E.G., Drumlaniig, Thornhill, 
Dumfries: First Prize, 20?., for “ Morning Star ” (43), white and dark 
brown, 4 years, 1 month, 1 week, 3 days-old; bred hy Mr. William 
Hunter, Ckaighead, Abington, Lanark; sire, “ Chieftaindam, “ Queen 
Mary,” hy “ The Dukeg. d., “ Duneatou Beauty,” by “ Invincible 
and Second Prize, 10?., for “Lord of the Isles,” white and dark brown, 
3 years, 2 months-old; bred by Mr. Wm. Boyd, Bongany, Girvan, 
Ayrshire. 

Ayrshire Cows, in-calf or in-milk, above Three Tears old. 

The Duke op Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G.: First Prize, 16?., for 
“ Juno 6th of Drumlanrig,” brown and white, 8 years, 4 months, 1 week, 
3 days-old; in-calf (due to calve before the Show); bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Kigbead of Drumlanrig ” (51); dam, “Juno of Drumlanrig ” (222) ; 
Second Peizb, 10?,, for “ Lady Jane,” red and white, 4 years, 2 months- 
old ; calved May 12,1879, and in-calf (due to calve before ^e Show); 
bred by Messrs, B. and S. Howi^ Drumter, Fenwick, Ayrshire; sire, 
“ Drumter” (15); dam, “ Betseyand Third Prize, 5?., for “ Blackstone,” 
white and brown, 3 years, 3 months-old; in-calf (due to calve before 
the Show); bred by Mr. Andrew Allan, Munnoch, Dairy, N.B.; sire, 
“ Wintondam, “ Blackstone,” by “ Sban^ton,” 

James Duncan, Benmore Kilmun, Greenock, Argyleshire; the Beserve 
Number md Highly Commended for his hffown and white, 0 years, 
^ 3 months-dd; in-calf (due to calve before the Show); bred by Mr. 

Alexander Young, Camwatb, Lanark; sire, “ Lord Lome.” 
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Ayrshire Heifers not acceding Three Tears old. 

Tub Duke or Buccleucii and Quebnsbebby, K.G. : First Prize, 15?., for 
“ Eva of Drumlani-ig,’’ white and brown, 2 years, 3 months, 1 week, 5 days- 
old; in-calf; bred by Mr. John Gilmonr, Kells, Southwick, Kirkcud¬ 
bright ; sire, “ Prince Charliedam, Snowdrop Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Pearl,” white and red, 2 years, 8 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; in- 
calf; bred by Mr. Andrew Allen, Mnnnoeh, Dairy, If.B.; sire, ** Winton ” 
(64); dam, “Davies:” Third Prize, 5?., for “Belle of Drumlanrig,” 
red and white, 2 years, 4 months, 2 days-old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “Orchardtondam, “Stately;” and the Reserve and 

Highly Commended for “ Beauty of Drumlanrig,” white and red, 2 years, 

4 months, 5 days-old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Burntwoodhill 
of Drumlanrig ” (6); dam, “ Barclay 4th of Drumlanrig” (51). 

Polled Galloway Bulls^ above Two Years old,* 

Peter Morton and Sons, Pedder Hill, Longtown, Cumberland: First 
Prize, 20?., for “ Prince Charlie of Pedder Hill,” black, 3 years, 7 months, 

2 weeks, 2 da\’s-old ; bred by exhibitors; sire, “ Mosstrooper of Pedder 
Hilldam, “ Agnes of Pedder Hill.” 

James Little, Fauld, Longtown, Cumberland: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ L’ddesdale ” (1031), black, 4 years, 5 months, 6 days-old; bred by 
Mr. James Graham, Parcelstown, Longtown; sire, “ Sim of Whitram” 
(662); dam, “Semiramis 4th” (1422), by “Willie of Westburnflat” 
(523); g. d., “Rose of Galloway” (1311), by “Sir James of Balig” 
(637); gr, g. d. “ Semiramis,” (703) by “ Guardsman” (23). 

Sir Frederick U. Graham, Bart,, of Netherby, Longtown, Cumberland: 
Third Prize, 6?,, for “ Harden ” (1151), black, 3 years, 4 months, 

3 weeks, 2 days-old;.bred by Mr. James Graham, Parcelstown, Long¬ 
town; sire, “Sim of Whitram” (662); dam, “Mary 6f Parcelstown” 
(1420), by “ Willie of Westbumfiat” (623); g. d. “ Queen of CuUook ” 
(1316), by “ Sii* Walter ” (636); gr. g. d.,Agnes of Mcikle CuUock” (220), 
by “ Wellington ” (22). 

James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbright; the Reserve 
Humber to “Kziowsley ” (1350), black, 3 years, 4 months, 1 week, 

1 day-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Chieftain of Drumlanrig” (752);. 
dam, “Lady Stanley 2[nd” (2858), by “Pretender” (617); g. <L, “ Lady 
Stanley ” (1670), by “ Hossack ” (1319); gr. g. d*, “ Jane of Breckonbill ” 
(3364), by “Emancipation ” (1318). 

Polled Galloway Bulls, above One and not exceeding Three Years old* 

Robert Jabdine, M.P., Oastlemilk, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire: First Prize, 
20?., foD“ Beaconsfieid,” black, 2 years, 5 months, 4 weeks-old; bred by 
the Duke bf Buccleucb, Thornhill, H.B. 

The Duke or Bucoleuoh and Queensbebbt, K.G., Drumlanrig, Thornhill, 
Dumfries: Second Prize, 10?,, for “Stanley of Dnimlanrig” (1348), 
black, 2 years, 5 months-old; bred by exhibitor; me, “Chieftain of 
Drumlanrig” (752); dam, “Lady Stanley of Drumlanrig”(2858), by 
« Pretender ” <617); g. d„ “ Lady Stanley ” (1670) by « Hossack ” (1319); 
gr. g. d., “ Jane of Breckonbill” (3354), by “ Emancipation ” (1318). 

John Milligan, Wedholme House, Abbey Town, Carlisle: Third Prize, 5?., 
for “The Mackintosh 2nd” (1341), black, 2 years, 3 months, 4 weeks, 

2 days-old; bred by Mr. James Grsiham, Parcelstown, Longtown, Cum- 
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Ijerland; sire, "Sim of Whitram” (562); dam, "Hannah 6th” (1421) ; 
by "Willie of Westbumflat” (623); g. d., "Hannah 3rd” (1319), by 
" Bob Bums” (235); gr. g. d*, "Hannah ” (213), by "Brother to Moss¬ 
trooper” (67). 

Thomas Graham, Beanlands Park, Irthington, Carlisle: the Beserve Number 
to “Chief of Errington. 3rd” (1338), black, 2 years, 5 months, 1 week, 
3 days-old; bred by Mr. James Graham, Paroelstown, Longtown, 
Carlisle; sire, “ Sim of Whitram ” (662); dam, " Semiramis 6th ” (1425), 
by " Willie of Westbumflat” (52^; g. d. “Semiramis 2nd” (1321), by 
“ Glenorcky ” (621); gr. g, d., “ Kose of Galloway ” (1311), by “ Sir 
James of Balig ” (687). 

Polled Galloway Tearlmg BuUs^ above One and not exceeding Tiw 

Years old.* 

James CuNroroHAM, Tarbreoch, Mbeattie, Kirkcudbright: First Prize, 
151., for “Prince Victor” (1473), black, 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “Larriston” (1030); dam, “Mary Douglas of 
I^wshaE ” (3276), by “ Bob of Denton Hdl ” (823). 

The Dms:E op Bttccleuoh and Qubensbeert, K.G., of Drumdanrig: Second 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Harden 2nd” (1468), black, 1 year, 4 months, 3 weeks, 
1 day-old; bred by Mr. James Graham, Parcelstown, Longtown, Cnm- 
berland; sire, “ Sim of Whitram ” (662); dam, “Mary of JPatceJstown” 
(1420), by “Willie of Westbumflat” (528); g, d., “ ^een of CuUoch ” 
(1315), by “ Sir Walter ” (536): gr. g, d., “ Agnes of Meikle Cidloch ” 
(220X by “Wellington” (22): Tman Prize, 5^., for “Macbeth” 
(1465), black, 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by exhi¬ 
bitor; sire, “Black Prince of Drumlanrig” (546); dam, “Ilythia of 
Drumlanrig” (1307), by “ Border Knight ” (639); g. d., “ Miss McGill ” 
(1302), by “Freebooter” (203); gr.g. d,, “McGill” (240), by “Bar- 
salloch” (92). 

James Shennan, Balig, Kirkcudbright: the Beserve Number to his “ Nor¬ 
mandy ” (1633), black, 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Duke of Drumlanrig” (667); dam, “Jenny Norman 3rd” (2650), by 
“ Norman ” (529); g. d., “ Jenny Goat ” (1347), by “ The Goat ” (527); 
gr. g, d., “Jenny Bums” (1334), by “ Bob Bums ” (285). 

PoUed Galloway Cows^ in-milh or in-calf above Three Tears old.* 

The Duke op Bucclbuch and Quebnsbeeey, K.G.: First Prize, 201, for 
“ Princess of Culmain ” (2995), black, 4 years, 4 months, 3 weeks, 4 days^ 
old; in-milk; calved January 15th, 1880; bred by Mr. Maxwell Clark, 
Culmain, Crocketford, Kirkcudbright; sire, “Black Prince of Drumlan¬ 
rig” (546); dam, “Blossom of Culmain” (2776), by “Mangerton” 
(626): Second Prize, 10?., for “Hannah 3rd of Drumlanrig” (2620), 
black, 5 years, 6 montbs-old; in-milk; calved January 4tb, 1880; bred 
•by exhibitor; sire, “ Black Prince of Drumlanrig ” (546); dam, “ Luna 
of Drumlanrig” (1382), by “Havelock” (544); g. d,, “Hannah of 
Tarbreoch ” (2617), by “ Sir John the Graham ” (522); gr. g. d., “ Queen 
of Cullooh” (1315), by “Sir Walter” (536) : Third Prize, 5?., for 
“ Fanny 2nd. of Drumlanrig ” (2628), black, 6 years, 5 months, 3 weeks, 

^ 2 days-old; in-milk; calv^ January 1st, 1880; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Black Prince of Drumlanrig” (546); dam, “Fanny of Drumlanrig” 
(1684), by “Freebooter” (203): and the Beserve Nwm&er for “Lady 
’ Stanley of Drumlanrig” (2858), black, 6 years, 1 month, ’2 weeks, ij 
. 'day^d; .in-miJk.; <alved Jinuary 2nd, 1880; bred Mr, James 
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Cuimhigliain, TarT>reoch, Dalbeattie; sire, **Pretender” (617); dam, 
“Lady Stanley” (1670), by “Hossack” (1319); g. d., “Jane of 
Breckonbill” (3354\ by “Emancipation” (1318;; gr. g. d,, “Eosy 
of Breckonhiil(3353), by “Black Jock of Pedderhill ” (1316). 


Polled Calloway Heifers^, in-milk or in-calf above Two and not 
exceeding Three Tears old.* 

Jahieb Shenstait, Balig, Kirkcudbright: Fibst Peize, 15Z., for “Jenny 
Duke” blac^ 2 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; in-calf; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “Duke of Drumlanrig” (667); dam, “Jenny Norman 
3rd” (2660), by “Nonnan” (629); g. d., “Jenny Goat” (1347), by 
“The Goat” (527); gr. g. d., “ Jenny Bums” (1334), by “ Bob Bums” 
(236). • 

The Duke op Btjooletjch and Queensbeeby, K.G.: SECoim Peize, 102., for 
“ Bessie 2nd of Drumlanrig ” (3411), black, 2 years, 4 months, 2 w^s- 
old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Black Prince of Drumlanrig ” 
(546); dam, “Bessie of Drumlanrig” (2183), by “Statesman” (630); 
g. d., “Countess of Blaiket” (1582), by “Clansman of Blaiket” (629); 
gr. g. d., “Maggie of Blaiket” (1579), by “Sir Walter” (536): and 
Thied Peize, 52., for “Helena of Drumlanrig ” (3412), black, 2 years, 
5 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Black 
Prince of Dmmlanrig” (646); dam, “Harriet 6th of Drumlanrig” 
(2646), by “ Marquis Elrig ” (842); g. d., “ Harriet 2nd of Drumlanrig ” 
(2178), by “ Son of Sir John the Graham ” (1116); gr. g. d., “ Harriet 
of Drumlanrig ” (1636), by “ Heir*-at-Law ” (815). 

Chexstoehee Geaham, Breckonhiil, Longtown, Cumberland; the Reserve 
to “Lizzie of Breckonhiil,” black, 2 years, 8 months, 2 weeks- 
old; in-calf; bred by Exhibitor; sire, “Captain;” dam, “Daisy,^ by 
“ Emancipationg. d., “ Bosy,” by “ Black Jock.” 

Polled Calloway Yearling Seif^e, above (W and not exeeeding 
Twof Tears old,* 

Jambs Ounninoham, Tafbneoch, Dalbeattie, Kirkoudbri^t: Fibst Peize, 162., 
for “ Lady Stanley 6th,” black, 1 year, 6 months, 1 week,, 3 days-old; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “Queensberry” (1027); dam, “Lady Stanley 
3rd” (2861), by “Pretenderg. d., “Lady Stanley” (1870), by 
“Hossaok” (1319); gr. g. d., “Jane of Breckonbm” (3354), by 
“Emancipation” ^318): and Second Peize, IC^., for “Mary 6th of 
Tarhreoch,” black, 1 year, 6 monihs, 1 week, 2 days-old; bred by ex¬ 
hibitor; sire, “Tbe Mackintosh;” dam, “Bridesmaid of Tarbreoch” 
(1674), by “Observer” (728); g. d., “Mary 2nd Qf Tarbreoch,” by 
“Balig” (729). 

The Duke op BTrociOTcs and Queensberry, E.G.: Third Pjeoze, 62., for 
, “Nighting^e 2nd of Drumlanrig” (3663), black; 1 year, 6 months, 
4 weeks-old ; br^ by exhibitor; sire, “ Sir William of Drumlanrig ” 

; (10^); dam^ “Nightingale of Drumlanrig” (1666), by “Prince Bis- 
maxk” (699); g. d., “Maid Marion 4th” (1668), by “Sir John the 
Graham^' (^2); gr. g. d., “Maid Marion 2nd(2907), by “ OM^reky ” 
(521). 

Jambs Shbnnan; Balig, Kirkcudbright: the Beserve Number ter “ Lucy of 
Balig 8th;” black, 1 year, 5 months, 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Duke of Drumlanrig ” (667); dam^ “ Lucy of Balig 3rd ” (1896), 
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by " Norman ” (529); g. d., ** Lucy of Balig ” (1340), by “ Bob Burns ” 
(235); gr. g. d., "Flora McDonald” (360), by "Geordie of Biggford” 
(234). 

Polled Angus or Aberdeen Bidls, Two Tears old and wpwards.* 

RoBsatT Akdbeson, Daugb, Tarland, Aberdeenshire : Fibst Peize, 201, for 
“ Prince Albert of Bands,” black, 3 years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 2 days- 
old ; bred by Mr. George Reid, Bands, Peterculter, Aberdeenshire; sire, 
« Bachelor ” (690); dam, « Kate of Baads ” (1947), by " President 4th ” 
(368). 

The Masquis op Huntly, Aboyne Castle, Aberdeenshire: Second Peize, 
101, for " Monardb,” black, 4 years, 3 months, 1 week, 6 days-old; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, " Pluto” (602); dam, "Madge” (1217), by "Major 
of Tillyfour” (509); g. d., "Ruth of Tilly four” {ll69), by "Black 
Ikidce of Tillyfour” fSOO); gr. g. d., "Beauty of Tillyfour 2nd” (1180), 
by " Young Jock” (4). 

The Eaei* op Stbathmoee, Glands Castle, Forfarshire: Third Prize, 
151, for "Bombastes” (1548), black, 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 4 
daya-old; bred by exMMtor; sire, " Neptune ” (1152); dam, " Beauty 
of GarHne ” (1247), by " Victor of Ballindalloch ” (403); g. d.," Jemima ” 
(1245), by " Peter of Miilben ” (497); gr. g. d., ** Coriiie 2nd” (1047), 
by "Son of Beauty ” (98). 

GscmoE Hauxlton, Skene House, Aberdeen: the Eeserve Number and 
Mighly Omnmemded for "His Excellency,” black, 3 years, 5 months, 
1 week, 2-days old; bred by the Earl of Fife, Dnif House, Banff; sire, 
"Young Viscount” (736); dam, "Violet of Montbletton” (1399), by 
"Squire” (436); g. d., "Lady Ida” (1021), by "Black Diamond” 
(464); gr. g, d,, "Mayflower 2nd” (1020), by "The Earl” (291). 

Polled Angus or Aberdeen Bulls, not exceeding Two Tears old.^ 

Hexet D. Adamson, Balquham, Alford, Aberdeenshire; First Peize, 20?., 
for "Knight of the Shire,” black, 1 year, 5 months, 3 weeks, 5 days- 
old ; bred by exhibitor; sire, "Dragon” (1178); dam, "Pride of Muiben 
3rd ” (3249), by " Elgin ” (724); g. d.," Pride of Muiben 8rd,” by " Jim 
Crow 4th” (352); gr. g. d., "Pride of Aberdeen 5th,” by “Bright” 
(464). 

The Babl or Aiblie, E.T., Oortaohy Castle, Kirriemuir, Forfarshire: Second 
Prize, 10?., for “ Ericson” (1624), black, 1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks, 3 
days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, " Challengerdam, " Erica 4th,” by 
“Trojan;” g. d., "Erica2nd,” by "Chieftain;” gr. g. d„ “Erica,” by 
" Cupbearer.” 

John Hannay, Gavenwood, Banff, H.B.: Third Prize, 5?., for "Proud 
Viscount ” (1264), black, 1 year, 6 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“Young Viscount” (73^; dam, "Lilias of Tillyfour” (1795), by 
“ Black Prince of Wester Fowlis ” (619); g. d,," Pride of Aberdeen 5th” 
(1174), by "Bright” (454); gr. g. d., "Pride of Aberdeen” (531), by 
" Hanton ” (228). 

George Wilkbn Forbes, Waterside, Aberdeenshire: the Beserve Number to 
“Waterside General” (1646), black, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weel^-old; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “Oarlps” (673); dam, “ Asloon' Mary ” (2064). 
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Polled Angm or Aberdeen Cows, in-calf or in-milk, Three Tears old 
and upward* 


Hexrt B. Adamsotjt, BalqnliaTii, Alford, Aberdeenshire: First Prize, 20?., 
for “ Sybil 2nd ” (8526), black, 4 years, 2 months, 8 weeks-old; in-milk; 
calyed March 11th, 1880; bred by the late W. McOombie, Tillyfonr, 
Aberdeen; sire, “Sir Garnet” (684); dam, “Sybil 1st of TiUyfour,” 
by “Sir William ” (705); g. d., “Fancy ” of Baads, by “ President 4th ” 
(368). 

George Bbid, Baads, Peterculter, Aberdeen: Second Prize, 10?., for “ Isla ” 
(1965), black, 6 years, 1 month, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; in-milk; calved 
February 20th, 1880; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Sir William” (705);, 
dam, “ Fancy ” (1948), by “ President 4th ” (368); g. d., “ Maggie.” 


William Marshall Skinner, Dnunin, Ballindalloch, Banffshire: Third 
Prize, 5?., for “Sunshine 2nd” (3383), black,4 years, 5 months,5 days- 
old ; in-milk; calved April 10th, 1880; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Byron ” 
(639); dam, “ Sunshine 1st ” (1693), by “ ]^ronet of Drumin ” (637); 
g, d., “Beauty of Drumin” (959), by “Marshall” (399); gr. g. d., 
“ Buby ” (951), by “ Jim Crow ” (344). 


Polled Angus or Aberdeen Heifers, under Three Years old.* 

The Earl op Airlie, K.T., Cortachy Castle, Kirriemuir, Forfarshire: First 
Prize, 16?., for “Pavilion” (3772), black, 2 years, 2 months, 3 weeks,. 
1 day-old; in-ealf; bred by Mr. John Hannay, Gavenwood, Banff; sire, 
“ Young Tiscountdam, “ Patience of Oorskie,” by “ Clansman; g. d.,. 
“Heather Bell,” by “Marshall;” gr. g. d., “Bose of Drumin,” by 
, “Defiance.” 

Henry D. Adamson, Balqubam, Alford, Aberdeenshire: Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Pride of Aberdeen 19th,” black, 2 years, 1 week, 4 days-old; 
in-calf; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Dragon”,(1178); dam, “Begina,” 
by “Jim Crow” (350); g. d., “Pride of Aberdeen 3rd” by “Black 
Prince” (366); gr. g. d,, “ Pride of Aberdeen,” by “ Hanton” (228). 

John Hannay, Gavenwood, Banff: Third Prizb,’5?., for “Waterside Annie 
2nd,” black, 2 years, 7 months-old; in-calf; bred by Mr. George Wil- 
ken. Waterside, Alford, Aberdeenshire; sire, “Carlos” (673); dam, 
“ Waterside Annie ” (3205X by “ Charlie 2nd ” (1238); g, d., “ Ann of 
Oampfield” (2175), by “Charlie” (840); gr. g. d., “Yiolet of .Camp- 
field” (2173), by “Ohirlie” (840). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Earl op Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfarshire: the Eeserve Mwmh&i' 
to “Viola,” black, 1 year, 6 montb^ 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor;- 
sire, “St. Clair” (1160); dam, “Violet of Montbletton” (1399), by 
“Squire” (436); g. d., “Lady Ida” (1021), by “Black Diamond” 
(464); gr. g. d.,« Mayflower 2nd ” (1020), by “ The Earl ” (291). 


Pairs of Pairy Cows of any breed, in-milk.* 

James Watt,. Khowefield, Carlisle, Cumberland: First Prize,, 20?., for 
“Iresine,” b^k, 4 years, 2 months-old. “Silene/* red, 4 years, 2 
months-old. Breeder unknown. 

Pairy Cows of any breed, inrmilh.* 

Lord Fitzhardinge, Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire: First Prize, 10?., for 
vm. Txrr—s n „ 
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Ms fancy roan cross-bred sborthom, G years-old; calved March 27tli, 
1880; breeder unknown. 

William Sawbr, Threlkeld, Keswick, Cumberland: Second Prize, 5?.', for 
his roan shorthorn, 6 years, 8 months-old; calved June, 1880; bred by 
eadiibitor. 


SHEEP. 


Tbasdalb Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick, Yorkshire: First 
Prize, 20Z., for his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Eoyal Liverpool f sire of dam," Prince Charlie ” 

H bb den Borton, Manor House, Barton-le-Street, Malton, Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, lOZ., for his 1 year, 3 months-old ; bred by exhibitor. 

l>.A8DATiE Hilton Hutohinson, Manor House, Catterick: Third Prize, 5Z., 
for his 1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks-old j hied by exhibitor; sire, “Boyal 
Liverpool.” 

Errest Francis Jordan, Eastbum, Drif&eld, Yorkshire: the Bemve 
JSumber and MigUy Commended for his 1 year, 8 months-old; bred by 
the executOTB of the kte Francis Jordan. 

I^ester Bams of any other age, 

Teasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick, Yorkshire: First 
Prize, 20^., for his 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; 

. sire of dam, “ Royal Liverpool." 

Hebden Boston, Manor House, Barton-le-Street: Second Prize, 10?., for 
his “Aggravation,” 3 years, 3 months-old; bred by Exhibitor. 

Teasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick: Third Prize, 6?., 
for Ms “Doncaster,” 3 years, 3 months, 3 weeeks-old; bred by Mr. 
Borton. 

Hebden Boston, Manor House, Barton-le-Btreet: the Beserve Mtmher and 
Highly Commended for his “Lord Kilbum,” 2 years, 3 months-old; 
bred by exhibitor. 

Leicester Ewes—Pens of Five, 

W i lliam Brown, High Grate House, Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, YorksMre: 
First Pbizb, 15?., for his shearling 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by ex¬ 
hibitor. 

Ernest Francis Jordan, Eastburn, Driffield, Yorkshire: Second Prize, 10?,, 
for his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by the executors of the late Francis 
Jordan. 

G-boroe Turner, juu., Thorpelauds, Northampton; Third Prize, 5?., for his 
1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Border Leicester Shearling Bams, 

The Hon. Robert Baillie Hamilton,. Langton House, Dunse, Berwick- 
, ^re: First Pbizb, 20?., for his 1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks-old; bred 
by exhibitor. , 
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William Wilson, Wolfsfan, Ormistoa, HaddingtonsLire: Suoo^ Pbeb, 
lOZ., for Ms 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exMbitor; sire, 
“ Castlemain f sire of dam, ** Oldbamstocks.” 

Samuel Jack, of Mersington, Coldstream, N.B, : Third Pbizb, 6?., for bis 
1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

James Melvin, of Bonnington, Wilkieston, Mid-Lothian: the Bes&tve Nuimr 
her and Highly Gmrmended for his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred 
by exhibitor. 


Leicester Bam of any other age. 

Andrew Smith, Castlemains, Gifford, Haddingtonshire: First Prize, 20Z., 
for his “Ralph,” 3 years, 3 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by the late 
Marquis of Tweeddale, Hewhall, Gifford. 

Robert Watson, Stone House, Hayton, Carlisle; Second Prize, lOZ., for 
Henry the 8th,” 3 years, 3 months-old; bred by Mr. George Simson, 
Courthill, Kelso, Roxburghshire. 

Samuel Jack, Mersington: Third Prize, 5Z., for his 2 years, 3 months, 2 
weeks-old; bred by exhibitor, 

William Dinning, Nilstone Ridge, Langley Mills, Northumberland: the 
Reserve Nttmber and Highly Cornmnded for “Nelson,” 2 years, 3 
months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Torrance.” 

Border Leicester Shearling Ewes—-Pens of Five, 

Robert Watson, Stone House, Hatton, Carlisle; First Prize. 151., for his 
1 year, S months, 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Henry 8th.” 

Jams Nisbet, Lambden, Greenlaw, Berwick: Second Prize, lOk, for his 
1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exMbitor. 

William Denning, Nilstone Ridge; the Reserve Humler to Ms 1 year, 
3 months, 1 week-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Foster.” 

CotswoU Shearling Sam* 

Robert Jacobs, Signett Hill, Burford, Oxon: First Prize, 201., for Ms 

1 year, 4 months,2 weeks-old; bi^ by exhibitor: and Second Prize, 
lOZ., for his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by Exhibitor. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall, Downham Market, Norfolk: Third Prize, 
5Z., for his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor: and 
the Reserve Wvml&r and Highly Commended for his 1 year, 4 months, 

2 weeks-ojd; bred by exhibitor. 

Cotswold Bam of any other age. 

Bussell Swanwick, the Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire: First Prize, 201, for Ms about 2 years, 5 months-old; 
bred by exhibitor. 

Thomas Brown, Marham HaH: Second Prize, lOZ., for his 2 years, 4 
months, 2 wqpks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Bussell Swanwick, the Royal Agricultural College Farm: Third Prize, 
51, for his about 3 years, 5 months-old;' bred by exhibitor. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall: the Reserve Huniber and Highly Corrnmded 
for Ms 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 
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Cotmold Shearling Ewes—Pens of Five, 

Thomas and Stephen Geobge Gillett, Kilkenny Farm, Faringdon, Oxon : 
First Prize, 15Z., for their 1 year, 4 months, 2 -weeks-old; bred by 
exhibitors: and Second Prize, lOZ., for their 1 year, 4 months, 55 
weeks-old; bred by exhibitors. 


Lincoln Shearling Bams, 

Henry Smith, The Groye, Cropwell Butler, Nottingham: First Prize, 20Z., 
for his 1 year, 4 months-old: Second Prize, lOZ., for his 1 year, 4, 
months-old: tiatiRD Prize, 5Z., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; and the 
Reserve Number to his 1 year, 4 monthS'Old; all bred by exhibitor. 

lAncoln Bam of any other age, 

Henry Smith : First Prize, 20Z., for his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred 
by Mr. Eobert Wright, Nocton Heath, Lincoln; sire, “ Black Knee 
and Second Prize, lOZ., for ‘‘Mar^chale Bazaine,” 3 years, 4 months- 
old; bred by the kte Mr. W. F. Marshall, Branston, Lincoln. 

WiLUAM Sayagb, Hanging Bank, Penrith: Third Prize, 5Z,, for his 2 years, 
3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

John Byron, Kirkl^ Green, Sleaford, Lincolnshire: the Reserve Number and 
MgUy G&mm^iided for his 3 years, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Lincoln Shearling Ewes—Pens ofMve, 

John Pears, Mere, Lincoln: First Peizb, 151,, for his 1 year, 4 months-old; 
hred by exhibitor. 

John Byron, Kirkby Green, Sleaford, Lincolnsbire: Second Prize, 10?., for 
his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks old; bred by exhibitor. 

John Pears, Mere; Third Prize, 5?., for his 1 year, 4 months-old ; bred by 
exhibitor. 

Joseph Sedgwick, Lambrigg, Kendal: the Reserve Number and Eighly Oontr- 
mended for his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Oxfordshire Down Shearling Bam, 

Zom Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury, Bucks: First Prize 
20Z., for his about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; Second Prize, 10?.^ 
for his about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; and Third Prize, 6?., for his 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old: and the Reserve Number for his about 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; all bred by exhibitor. 


Oxfordshire Down Bam of any other age. 


John Treadwell: First Prize, 20Z., for "Prince of Wales,” about 2 years, 
4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, "The Swell,” sire of 
dam, "Guildford:” and Second Prize, 10?., for "Prince of the West,” 
about 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, "The 
Swell.” 


George Adams, Pidnell Farm, Faringdon, Berkshire: the Reserve Number 
and EigUy Commmded for " Kilbum,” 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; 
bred by exhibitor; wre," Eoyal Oxford f sire of dam " Clarence.” 
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Oxfordshire Down Shearlirig Ewes—Pens of Five. 

Frederic Street, Somersliam Park, St Ives, Hunts: First Prize, 162., for 
his 1 year, 5 months-old; "bred by exhibitor; sire, " Royal Bristol.*' 

SoutMom Shearling Sams. 

H.R.H. THE Prince of Wales, KG-., Sandringham, Norfolk: First' Prize, 
202„ for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by His Royal Highness: and 
Second Prize, 102., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by His Royal 
Highness. 

Hugh Gorbingb, Kingston-by-Sea, Brighton, Sussex: Third Prize, 52., for 
his about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weel^old; bred by exhibitor. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton HaR, Thetford, Norfolk: the Seserve Number and 
EigUy Commended for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

SovtMown Bam of any other age. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex : 
First Prize, 202., fbr his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

William Rigdbn, Ashcroft, Kingston-by-Sea, Shoreham, Sussex: Second 
Prize, 102., for his 2 years, 4 monthi^ld; bred by exhibitor. 

Hugh Gorbinge, Kingston-by-Sea, Britton, Sussex; Third Prize, 52., for 
his about 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor^ 

Sir Nicholas William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon, Berks: 
the Reserve Number and EigMy Commended for his 2 years; 4 months- 
■ old; bred by exhibitor. 

Sm&dom Shearling Ewes—Pens of Fke. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk: First Pbiz% 152., for 
his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Jbrbmiah James Colman, M.P., Oarrow House, Norwich: Second Prize, 
102., for his 1 year, 4 monthsK>ld; bred,by exhibitor. 

Sir Nicholas W. Throckmorton, Bait.,, Buckknd: Third Prize, 52., for 
his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

H.R.H, THE Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandrin^m: the Reserve Number 
and Bigh^ Commended for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by Has Royal 
Highness. 

ShropMre Shearling Sams. 

John Whitbjoot Minton, Forton, Shrewsbury: First Prize, 202., for his 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, ‘^Marq^uis of 
Bath;” sire of dam, “Bedford Hero.” 

Maria Barrs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone: SECoiirD Prize, 102., for her about 

1 year, 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

John Whitefoot Minton, Forton: Third Prize, 52., for his 1 year, 4 months, 

2 weeks-old;^bred by exhibitor; sire, “Marquis of Bath;” sire of dam, 
“Bedford Hero.” 

James Lenox Napeb, Loughcrew, Oldcastle, co. Meath, Irelaud: the Swerve 
Number and Highly Commended for Ms 1 year, 3 mouths, 2 weoks-old; 
bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Qualitysire of dam, “ Longbow.” 
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Shrc^sliire Bams of any other age, 

Mabia Babbs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone: Fibst Pbize, 202*, for her about 
2 years, 4 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Bichabd Thoisias, The Buildings, Baschurch, Salop: Sboobto Pbize, 102., for 
his about 2 years, 4 montl5-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Jahbs Lebox Hapeb, Loughcrew, Oldcasfcle, co. Meath, Ireland: Third Prize, 
§2., for “ Sir Guy,” 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Sir Gray ” sire of dam, “ Longbow.” 

JoHB W. Mibton, Forton, Shrewsbury: the Beserve Number and Highly 
Oommmded for his 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by Mr. Bromley. 


Gboboe Gbaham, The Oaklands,'Birrmi]gham: First Pbize, 162., for his 
1 year, 4 months, % weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, **■ Georgius,” 

JoHisr Bdwabd Fabmeb, Felton, Ludlow, Salop: Second Prize, 102., for his 
about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; br^ by exhibitor. 

Joseph Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Stafife.: Thibd Prize, 62., for his 
1 year, 4 months-old; br^ by exhibitor. 

John W. Minton, Forton, Shrewsbury: the Beserve^ MmJber ^nd Highly 
Commended for his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Hamj^Mre and other ShorihwooUed Shearling Bams, 

Adpbed Morrison, Fonthill House, Tisbury, Wilts: .Fibst Piira, 202., for 
his Hampshire Down, 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor: 
and Second Pbize, 102., for his Hampshire Down, 1 year, 6 months, 
1 week-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Henry Lambert, Great Abington, Cambridge: Third Prize, 52., for his 
Hampshire Down, about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhi¬ 
bitor : and the Beserve Number and Highly Commended for his Hamp¬ 
shire Down, about 1 year, 4 months, 1 week-old; bred by exhibitor, 

Hampshire and other Short-woolled Bams of any other age, 

Fbanx E. Mooeb, Littlecott, Pewsey, Wilts; First Prize, 202., for his 
Hampshire Down,. 2 years, 4 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

WiLiiiAM Hbwton, Gould’s Grove, Benson, Oxfordshire: Second Prize, 102., 
for his Hampshire Down, 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by Mr, 
A, Morrison, Fonthill House, Tisbury, Wilts. 

Alfred Morrison, Fonthill House, Tisbury: Third Prize, 52,, for his 
Hampshire Down, 2 years, 6 months-oid; bred by exhibitor. 

Henry Lambert, Great Abington,: the Beserve Nurnber and Highly. Com¬ 
mended for his Hampshire Down, about 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks-old ; 
bred by Mr. J. Eigg, Wrotham Hill Park, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Hampshire and other Short-mooUed Shearling Ewes—Fens of Five, 

Frank E. Moore, Littlecott, Pewsey, Wilts: First PfozB, 162., for his 
Hampshire Down, about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhi¬ 
bitor. 

Henry LjyaBBRT, Great Abington, Cambridge: Second Prize, 102., for bis 
Hampshire Down, about 1 year, 5 rhonths-old; bred by exhibitor. 
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William Newtoit, Gould’s Grove, Benson, Oxon: Thtbl Pbizb, 5?., fbr his 
Hampshire Down, 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Cheviot Shearling Bams. 

Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedbn^^h, H.B.: 'Fibst Pbizb, lOZ., for his 1 year, 
3 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Clansman.” 

John Eobson, Bimess, Otterbum, Horthnmberland: SEcoiiO) Pbizb, 5Z., for 
his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor: and the Reserve Number 
and Highly Qommmded for his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor, 

Cheviot Bams of any other age. 

Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedbnrgh, Eoxburghshire: Ferst Peize, lOZ., for 
his 2 years, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor; and Sbcoto Pbizb, 6Z., 
for “Clansman,” 4 years, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “The 
Gentleman.” 

John Eobsoh, Birness; the Reserve Nmiber and Highly OommefUided for 
“ The Masterpiece,” 4 years, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Cheviot Shearling Ewes—Pens of Five. 

Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedbnrgh, Eoxburghshire: Fiest Peize, lOZ., for 
his 1 year, 3 months, 1 week-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Sir Walter.” 

John Eobsoit, Bimess: the Reserve Number and Highly Commended for his 
1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Bloch-faced Mountain Shearling Bam. 

James Moffat, Gateaide, Sanquhar, Dumfries: Fiest Peize, lOZ., for his 
1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

James Ceaio* Monktonhill, Monkton, Ayrshire : SnaoNn Peize, 6Z., for his 
“ The Law,” 1 year, 2 months, 2 woeka-old; bred by exiabitor. 

Ohaelbs Howaston, Glenbuck, Mnirkirk, Ayrshire; Thied Peize, 3Z., for 
his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exbibator; and the Reserve Number 
and Highly Commend^ for his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor; 
sire, “ Beaconsfield,” sire of dam, “ Blaok Diamond 1st.” 

Blachfaced Mountain Bam of any other oge^ 

Jambs Moffat, Gateside, Sanquhar, Dumfnes: Fiest Pbizb, lOZ., for “Wee 
Twin,” 3 years, 3 tnonths-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Speckie;” sire 
of dam, “ Gareland Mark ” 

Chablbs Howatsoh, Glenbuck, Mnirkirk, Ayrshire: Second Peize, 5Z., for 
“Black Diamond 6th”; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Beaconsfield;" mre of 
dam, “ Black Diamond the 1st ”: Thibd Peize, 3Z,, for “ Beabonsfield,” 
3 years, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor; are, “ Alstonsire dam, 
“ Black Diamond ”: and the Reserve Number and Highly Commended 
for “ Blind-man’s Brnther,” 2 years, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor; 
she, “ Beaconsfieldsire of dam, “ Black Diamond the 1st.” 

• 

. Blachfaced Mountain Shearling Bms---Pem of Five. 

Chables Howatson, Glenbuck, Mnirkirk, Ayrshire: Fiest Peize, lOZ., for 
1 year 3 months-old; bred by Exhibitor; sire, “Beaconsfield.” 
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Matthew Henderson, The Hope, Allendate Town : Second Prize, 5?., for 
Ms about 1 year, 2 months-old; bred by Mr. Eobert Lee, The Hope, 

. Allendale Town: and Third Prize, 32., for his 1 year, 2 months-old; 
bred by Mr. Eobert Lee, The Hope, Allendale Town. 

John Irving, Shap Abbey, Shap, Westmoreland, the Beserve Number and 
Highly Ccmmmded for his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Serdmcks, Shearling Bam. 

Edward Hawbll, Lonscale, Keswick: First Prize, lOZ., for his 1 year, 
2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire “ Eoyal George.” 

George Browne, Troutbeck,.Windermere, Westmoreland; Second Prize, 57., 
for “ Wansfell,” 1 year, 3 months-old 5 bred by exhibitor; sire, Bowe 
sire of dam, ** Hodgsonand Third Prize, 3Z., for “ Beaconsfield,” 1 year- 
old ; bred % exhibitor; sire, “ Bowesire of dam, ‘‘ Hodgson, 

Edward HaweIjL, Lonscale; the Beserve Number and Highly Gommmded 
for “ Oswald,” 1 year, 2 , months, 1 week-old j bred by exhibitor; sire, 
«Dafib” 

Serdwicksy Bcms of any other age. 

John Hewby, Muncaater Head, Holm Book, Cumberland; First Prize, 107., 
for ** Just in Time,” 4 years, 3 months, 1 week-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Edward Hawell, Lonscale : Secostd Prize, 67., for " Flockmasteir,” 6 years, 
2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, ** Collmgwood.” 

Edward Nelson, Gate^arth, Battermere, Cockermouth: Third Prize; 37.,. 
for Toby Smart,” 7 years-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Gatesgarth 
sire of dam, Mango;” and the Beserve Number and Highly 
Commended for “ B^gar Lad,” 3 years-old; bred by exhibitor: sire, 
BustiDosire of dam, ” Mango.” 

HerdwickSy Shearling Ewes—Pens of Five. 

Edward Hawbll, Lonscale, Keswick: First Prize, 107., for his 1 year, 

2 mouths, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, Eoyal George,” 

William Lbathes, Lamplugh Hall, Cockermouth, Cumberland; Second 
Prize, 67., for his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by Mr. G. 
Brown^ Troutbeck, Windermere. 

Edward Nelson, Gatesgarth, Cockermouth, Cumberland: Third Prize, 37., 
for his 1 year, 1 month-old; bred by exMhitor. 

Thomas Ainsworth, The Flosh, Cleator, Camforth; the Beserve Number and 
Highly Commanded for his 1 year, 2 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

Herdwick Ewes—Pena of FivCy with their Lambsjf 

John NETOY,Muncaster Head, Holm Book, Cumberland: The Prize of 
107.10«.; bred by exMbitor. 

Edward Nelson, Gatesgarth, Buttermere, Cockermouth; the Beserve 
Number \ bred by exhibitor. 

Lonka, Shearling Bams. 

JoNATH^ Peel, Know»lmere Mauor, Ciitberoe, Yorkshire: First Prize. 107 a 
for his 1 year, 3 months, 1 week-old; bred by exhibitor. 


f Given by Lord Leconfielil, 
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David Lambert and Son, Bank House, SUsden, Leeds: Second Prize, 57., 
for their 1 year, 2 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by Mr. W. Anderton, 
Sheriff Bingley, Yorks. 

Frederick Harrison, Long Lee, Keighley, Yorkshire: Third Prize, 37,, for 
his 1 year, 2 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

David Lambert and Son ; the Beserve Number and Highly Commended for 
their 1 year, 2 months, 3 wee'^-old; bred by Messrs. J. Green and Son, 
Low House Farm, Silsden. 

Loniks^ Bams of any other age. 

Jonathan Peel, Knowlmere Manor, Clitheroe: First Prize, 107., for his 
3 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor. 

David Lambert and Son, Bank House, Silsden, Leeds: Second Prize, 57., 
for their 2 years, 2 months-old; bred by Messrs. John Green and Son, 
Low House Farm, Silsden: and Third Prize, 37., for their 4 years, 

3 months, 1 week-old; bred by Mr. John Widdop, Howdengate, Silsden. 

LorJes, Shearling Ewes—Pens of Five. 

David Lambert and Son, Bank House, Silsden, Leeds: First Prize, 
107., for their 1 year, 2 months-old; bred by Messrs. John Green and 
Son, Low House Farm, Silsden: and Second Prize 67., for their 1 year, 

2 months-old; bred by Mr. William Duerden, Town House, Nelson, 
Lancashire. 

Frederick Harrison, Long Lee, Keighley: Third Prize, 37.; bred by ex¬ 
hibitor, 

Long^wooUed Barn, not gmlifiedfor the ^preceding Classes. 

William and Geobob Bird, Tolis, Kingston, Taunton, Somerset: First 
Prize, 107,, for their Devon Long Wool, 1 year, 6 months-old; bred by 
exhibitors; and Second Prize, 57., for their Devon long-wool, 1 year, 
5 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 

John Willis, Jdn., Carperby, Bedale, Yorks,: the Beserve Nuv^er to his 
Wensleydale Long Wool, 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor* 

Long^woolled Bams of any other age, not qualified for &6 ^'seeding 

Classes. 

William and George Bird, Volis, Kingston, Taunton: First Prize, 107., 
for their Devon Long Wool, 2 years, 5 months-old; bred by exhibitors: 
and Second Prize, 57., for their Devon Long Wool, 2 years, 6 months- 
old ; bred by exhibitors. 

John Willis, Jun., Carperby, Bedale: the Beserve Nwmber and Highly 
Oomnmded for bis Wensleydale Long Wool, 2 years,!: months-old; bred 
by Mr. Joseph Haw, Carperby, Bedale. 

Long-'WooUed Shearling Ewes, not midlified for the preceding Classes — 

Pens of Five. ' 

John Willis, Jhn.; First Prize, 107., for his Wensleydale Long Wool, 
1 year, 3 months-old; bred by exhibitor. 
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PIGS, 

Large White Breed — Boars^ above Six Months and not exceeding Twelve 

Months old. 

The Eabii oe Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Mancliester: Eiest Peizb, lOZ., 
forMsllmonths, 3days-old 5 bred by exhibitor; sire, “Tiger 2nd;” 
jdam, “ Lady Worsley,” by Peter the Great ”: and Secohl Prize, 5L,for 
his 11 months, 3 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Tiger 2nd;” dam, 
“ Lady Worsley,” by “ Peter the Great.” 

Large White Breed — Boars^ above Twelve Months old. 

The Earl of Ellesmere: Eirst Prize, lOZ., for “Samson 4th,” 3 years, 
6 monthsold; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Samsonsire of dam, “ York¬ 
shire Lad.” 

Sahtders Spbrcer, HolyweU Manor, St. Ives, Hunts; Sbcoed Prize, 5Z., for 
“Sampson 6th,” 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “ Sampson 2nddam, “ Giantess.” 

Large WhUe Breed^Pms of three Breeding Sow Pigs of the same 
lAiter^ cibove Three am not exceeding Six Months old. 

The Earl of Ellesuerb, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Firbt Prize, lOZ., for 
his 5months, 3'weeks, 4days-old; bred by exhibitor; mre,‘ “ Joseph;” 
sire of dam, “Prince.” 

Eobeet Tommas, Winson Green, Birmingham: Sbconh Prize, 5Z., for his 
5 months, 3 weeks, 2-days old; hred by exhibitor; sire, “Billydam, 
“Maida,” by “Samson.” 

Alfred Cbowthbb, Star Inn, Bridge Street, Bury, Lancashire ; the Beserve 
Number and Highly Commended for his 5 months, 3 weeks-old; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “ Samsondam, “ Lancashire Lass 2nd,” by Nelson. 

Large White Breed—Breeding Sows. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, lOZ., 
for his 6 >’ears, 6 months-old; hred by Mr. M. Walker, Derby; sire, 
“ Samsonsire of dam, “ Victor 2nd ”: and Second Prize, 5Z. ; age and 
breeder unknown. 

Alfred Crowther, Star Inn, Bridge Street, Bury: the Beserve Number and 
Highly Oormimided for “ Princess,” 1 year, 10 months, 2 weeks-old; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “Hero;” dam, “Empress. 

SmoXl White Breed — Boars, above Six and not exceeding Twelve 
Months old. 

Tee Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, lOZ., 
for his 11 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Marquis 
dam, “ Wharfdale Queen.” 

Sanders Spi^cbr, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts: Second Prize, 5Z., for 
“ Sobersides,” 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Patdam, “ Oh Yes,” by “ The Czar.” 


SmaH White Breed — Boars, above Twelve Months old. 

The Earl of Ellesmere; First Prize, lOZ,, for “Kohin Hood,” 1 year, 
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9 montlis, 3 weeks-ald; bred by exhibitor; aire, “ King of the Peaoooks j” 
sire of dam, "Toxophilite”: and Second Prize, 6?,, for “The Swell,” 
2 years, 10 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “XL;” dam, 
“ Nelly Farren.” 


Small WhUe Breed—Bens of Three Breeding Sov> Bigs of the same 
Litter^ above Three and not exceeding Six Months old. 

The Earl op Ellesmere; First Prize, lOZ,, for his 6 months, 3 weeks, 
2 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Marquisdam, “ Curly ” 

Egbert Tommas, Winson G-reen, Birmingham; Second Prize, 6Z., for his 
5 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Wonder;” 
dam, “ Yenus,” by “ Dwarf.” 

Smodl While Breed—Breeding Sows. 

Sanders Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts: First Prize, lOZ., for 
his 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old, in-pig; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
“ Patdam, “ Oh Yes,” by “ The Czar.” 

Philip Ascbopt, Rnfbrd, Ormskirk, Lancashire; Second Prize, 5Z,, for 
“ Nellie,” 1 year, 6 months-old; bred by Mr. Samuel Wilson, Tanner’s 
Farm, Eamsbottom, Lancashire; dam, “ Worsley,” by “ Darby Boy.” 

Charles Elmhirst Duckerino, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey, Lincolnshire: 
the Beserve Number and Eiglily Commended for his 1 year, 6 months, 
2 days-old; bred by exhibitor. 

SmoM Black Breed — Boars, cd>ove Twehe Months old. , 

THPi Rev. William Hooper, Ohilfrome Rectory, Dorchester, Dorset: First 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Gipsy King,” 1 year, 1 month, 1 week-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire,“Sultan*” 

Charles Elmhirst DhcxesxnG', Northorpe, Kirton^ Lindsey, Lincolnshire: 
Second Prize, 5Z., for his 1 year, 9 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by 
exhibitor. 

Small Block Breed—Bern of Three Breeding Sow Bigs of the same 
Litter, above Three and not exceeding Six Months old. 

The Rev, William Hooper^ Chilfrome Rectory, Dorchester: First Prize, 
lOZ., for his 3 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, 
Mack Princedam, “ Aunt Sally,” 

Small Black Breed—Breeding Sows. 

Charles Elmhirst .Ditqkering, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey; First Prize, 
,10Z,i for hjs 1 year, 8 months, 1 week-old; bred, by exhibitor: and 
Second Prize, 6Z., for his 1 year, 8 months, 1 week-old; bred by 
exhibitor, 

BerJMres^BoarSi above Six Months and not exceeding Twdm 
m Months old, 

Edward Tombs, Shilton, Bampton, Oxfordshire; First Prize, lOZ., for 
“Surprize,” 11 months, 3 weeks, .2 days-old; bred by Mr. William 
Tombs, Shorts, Lechlade; sire, “ Hercules,” dam, “ Langford Lass,” by 
“ Trumpeter ” 
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Russell Swakwiok, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester, Grloucester- 
sliire: Second Peizb, 6^., for his 6 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by ex¬ 
hibitor; sire, ‘'Spiteful 2iid;^ dam, “ Dark Hopeful,” by « Sully 7th.” 

Berhihires — Boars^ dbom Twelve Months old. 

Edwabd Tombs, Shilton, Bampton; Fibst Prize, 10?., for “ Tim 'Whifder,” 
2 years, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by Mr. William Tombs, Shorts, 
Lechlade; sire,« Timothydam, Langford Lass,” by “ Trumpeter.” 

Russell Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College Farm: Second Prize, 5?., for 
Duke of Newport,” 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor; sire, “ Spiteful 2nddam, “ Sally 22nd,” by “ Oxford.” 

Berkshiares — Be/n/s cf Three Breeding Sow Bigs of the same lAtter^ dbove 
Three and not exceeding Six Months old. 

The Esboutoes of the late Arthur Stewart, Saint Bridge Fann, 
Gloucester; First Prize, 10?., for their 5 months, 3 days-old; bred by 
exhibitors; sire, '‘Scothern;” dam, “Lady Kingscote2nd” by“Prodi- 

, 

Russell Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College Farm; Second Prize, 6?., 
for his 4 month^ 3, weeks-old; bred by esiibitor; sire, “ Spiteful 2nd 
6m, ” Stumpy lOtb,” by “ Emulation ” 

Berkshires—Breeding Sows. 

The Executors of the late Arthur Stewart: First Prize, 1C?., for 
their 1 year, 6 mouths, 1 day-old; in-pig; bred by the late Arthur 
Stewart; sire, “Prodigal;” dam, “Sister A.” by “Sir Leonard.” 

Russell Swanwick: Second Prize, 6?., for his “Sally 11th,” 1 year, 
8 montbs-old; in-pig; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ The Wizarddam, 
“Sally 10th,” by “H. 2.” 

The Executors op the late Arthur Stewart : the Beserve Ihtmber and 
Highly Commended for their 1 year, 5 months, 2 days-old; in-pig; bred 
by the late Arthur Stewart; sire, “ Prodigaldam, “ Cirencester,” by 
“ Royal Pennant.” 

Other Breeds — Boars, above Six and not exceeding Twelve Months old. 

William Simister, 43, Middle Hillgate, Stockport, Cheshire: First Prize, 
101, for “Torthey,” white, 11 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred by 
exhibitor ; sire, “Brucedam, “Woodland Mary.” 

John and Joseph Nuttall, 13, Long Field, Haywood, Lancashire: Second 
Prize, 5?., for “ Hero,” white, 9 months, 1 week, 5 days-old; bred by 
exhibitors; sire, “Gladstone;” dam, “Snowdrop,” by “Albert” 

Other Breeds — Boars, above Twelve Months old. 

The Earl op Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, 10?., for 
“ Duncan,” white, 2 years, 4 months-old; bred hyrexhibitor; sire, 
“Scottish Chief;” sire of dam, “Duke of Lancaster.” 

Robert Tommas, Winson Green, Birmingham; Second Prize, 5?., for 
“ Itoch,”_ white, 1 year, 10 Dionths, 1 week, 3 days-old; bred by ex¬ 
hibitor; sire, “Esaudam, “ Br&f by “ Duke of York*” 
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JoiEi and Joseph Nxjttall, 13, Long Field, Haywood, Lancashire TSpecial 
Peize, 3Z., for “ Bill,” white with blue spots, 2 years, 4 months-old; bred 
by Mr. Samuel Wilson, Eamsbottom, Lancashire; sire, “Bill;” dam, 
“Duchess,” by “Drsadnought ” 

Other Breeds—Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs of the same Litter^ ' 
above Three and not exceeding Six Months old. 

The Eael op Ellesmere, Worsley‘Hall: First Prize, 10?., for his white, 
5 months, 3 weeks, 4-days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Petersire 
of dam, “ Shbrthead.” 

Alfeeb Orowther, Star Inn, Bridge Btreet, Bury, Lancashire*:’ Second 
Prize, 52., for his white, 5 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old; bredj by exhi¬ 
bitor ; sire, “ Starsire of dam, “ Albert.” 

Other Breeds—Breeding Sows. 

The Earl op Ellesmere : First Prize, 102., for “Lady Worsley,” white, 
3 years, 2 months, 2 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “ Peter tixe 
Greatdam, “ Queen Bee.” 

Sanders Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts: Second Prize, 10?., for 
his “ Silver Hair,” white, 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred 
by exhibitor; sire, “Sampson 2nd;” dam, “ Oh Joy,” by “ Hero.” 

Alfred Orowther, Star Inn, Bridge Street, Bury, Lancashire: the Reserve 
Ntmher and Highly Gomme^ed for “ Duchess 2ad,” white, 1 year, 
8 months, 4 days-old; bred by exhibitor; sire, “Albert;” dam, 
“ Duchess let,” by “ Bill 1st.” 


BUTTER, 

Six lbs. of Predk Suiter. 

Christopher Milligan, Johnby, Greystoke* Penrith : First Prize, 6?.t 
Arabella Prescott, Birchen Farm, Tenbury : Second Prize, 5?.t 
Anne Robinson, Weatheiioks, Clifton Dykes, Penrith : Third PmE, 4?.t 
Robert Corvin, Thwaite Hall, Greystoke, Penrith : Fourth Prize, 3?.* 
Mart Dobson, Greens Burn, Brampton, Cumberland : Fifth Pxtizs, 2?.* 

One Firkin of Butter.^ 

Christopher Milltcan, Johnby, Greystoke, Penrith : First Prize, 6?. 
Hannah Watson, Easton, Burgh-by-Sands, Carlisle : Second Prize, 6?. 

Thomas Tweddle, Asherton Castle, Brampton, Cumberland : Third Prize, 
4?. , 

John Barker, iE^ngleton, Carlisle ; Fourth Prize, 3?, 

Mary Ann Fenton, Red Kirk, Annan, H.B.: Fifth Prize, 22. 


t Given in plate by J. A. Wheatley, Esq. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


J. and H. MoLamn, Leeds, Speoiai. Silvbb Mbdai. for their Patent Broad¬ 
side Steam Digger; invented hy T. 0. Darby, of Chelmsford. 

Q-. Mdbbat and Co., Banff Foundry, Scotland, Silvbe MuiniT. for their 
Two-Bow Potato Planter. 


John Cbowmj and Co., Meadow Hall Ironworks, Sheffield, Silvbb Mbdai 
for their Patent Horse Gear. 

Babfobd and PEEKprs, Peterborough, Silteb Medal for their Self-lifling 
Apparatus, applied to Steam Cultivating Implements. 

CHAsm Buebbll and Soks, Thetford, Norfolk, Silvbe Medal for their 
XJmversal Ploughing and Traction Engine. (Everitt’s Patent.) 

Naldm ^ NAimBE, T^tage, Berks, Silvee Medal for their Steam 
Elevator attached to. Threshing Machine. 


FAEM PEIZES, ' 

AriAh or Mixed Farm^ cAore 200 aeres, 

William Handlet, Greenhead, Milesiihotpe: EibSo? Peizb, 40L* 

Jomm LowTHiwsr, Winder Hall, Tirril, Peniith: Second Peize, 20L^ 
William Atkinson, Bumeside Hall, Kendal : ‘Special Peize, 10?. 

Arable or Mixed Farme, not less than 50 a 7 id not over 200 acres, 

'Thomas Donald, Sandon House, Abbey Town, Silloth; Fiest Peize, 35?.* 

The Ekectjtoes op the late Howland Paekbe, Moss End, Burton Wcst^ 
moreland; Second Peize, 20?.* "uxwn, vvcsr- 

William Benson, Boonwood, Gosford: Special Peize, 10?. 

Stock or Pastoral Fanns^ above 200 acres, 

William Leathes, Lamplugh Hall, Cockermouth: Fiest Peize, 35?.* 

James Mouncet, High Laton, Cockermouth: Second Prize, 20?,* 
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AaEIOULTTJEAL BDUCATIOK 
Examimtim Papers^ 1880 . 


EXAMINATION IN AGEIOXJLTUEE. 

Maximum Numbbe of Maeks, 200. Pass Nukbhe, 100. 

Tuesday^ AprU ldfh,from 10 aM, tiU 1 jp.wi. 

1. In selecting a farm for profitable occupation of from 800 to 400 
acres in extent, "what considerations would ^efly guide you in your 
selection— 

1st. Supposing sucIl farm to be wboUy or cMefiy arable, 

2nd. If such farm were all in grass, 

8rd. If mixed in the proportion of one-half or two-thirds grass ? 

2. What ‘special features should a farm have to render it suitable 
for the production of milh for sale ? 

8. What prices per lb. of cheese and butter would pay as well as 
selling milk at 8d. per mp^ial gallon at the farm, or contiguous rail¬ 
way station? 

4. What sort of arable land most needs conversion into permanent 
pasture? 

5. Describe strictly the operation of mding* down permanent 
pasture, and Its after treatment. 

6. What is the cheapest mode of im|Qroving poor rough pasture on 
clay soil already drained, or not requiring dr^age? 

7. State the advantages of feeding cattle with cake whilst at grass— 

1st, Eor producing beef, 

2nd. For producing milk. 

S. Prime fodder and roots having been unusually scarce in the past 
^ter, state what kinds and proportions of purchased foods may have 
been m<^t usefully and economically given, and the weekly cost in 
each case of such extra food— 

1. To dairy cows m full laiBc, 

2. To young growing cattle, 

3. To fattening beasts. 

9. Describe fiiortly an economical method of rearing calves. 

10. ^ if on a strong or loamy soil oats or barley be sown after wheat, 
describe the best time and mode of sowing, and state what arti^cial 
manure is suitable for application to the crop. 
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11. What are the chief agricultural uses of lime, and to what soils 
is its application most beneficial ? 

12. Describe shortly the cultivation of mangolds, swedes, and white 
turnips, and state what soil and climate are most favourable to each 
crop. 


14. What artificial manures are most beneficially applied to the 
wheat-crop ? State the quantities and probable cost of each manure 
and the best time of application. 

15. State for what ptirposes you consider that pigs may profitably 
be kept, and what changes the great increase in the importation of 
formgn bacon is bringing about in our pig breeding and feeding. 

16. Contrast the merits of the following breeds of sheep:— 

The Lincoln, the Ootswold, the Southdown, and the Shropshire. 

17. Describe the special merits of the following breeds of cattle 

Shorthorns, Herefords, Ayrshires, Channel Islands. 

18. State the advantages of covered yards for cattle in winter as 
compared with open yar&. 


EXAITOTATION IN CHEMISTBY. 

Mactum Numbsb of Mabks, 200. Pass NuAfSEn, 100. 

Wednesday, April lUli^from 10 a.m, till 1 pm. 

L Gbnbbal Chbjuistbt. 

1. Describe the chief characters of the following elements—^niti^o- 
gen, sulphur, lead, copper. What compounds do mey severally form 
with oxygen ? 

2. State the chemical composition (or the chief components) of chalk, 
charcoal, flint, gypsum, oyster shells, bricks, water. Explain how 
hard water differs from soft water. 

3. What is meant by neutralising an acid 9 Calculate how much 
dry carbonate of soda is required to neutralise a solution containing 
100 grs. of nitric acid, and how much to neutralise a solution con* 
taining 100 grs. of phosphoric acid; and send up your calculation, 
(0 : N : 0 : P : Na= 12 :14 :16 : 31: 23). 

4. Describe a method of determining the amount of moisture preseut 
in the atmosphere at any time and place. How do you account for 
the comparative diyness of a N.E. wind ? 

5. Describe and explain ordinary methods of preparing (X) chlorine, 
(2) solphurettedhydrogen, (3).caustio potaBh. Explain 4e chemical 
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action of eact of these substances with each (separately) of the other 
two, 

6. What are the principal products of combustion of (1) a coal fire, 
(2) a candle, (3) a lucifer match? In making coal-gas considerable 
quantities of ammonia are procured: what becomes of the elements of 
the ammonia when the coal is burnt in an ordinary fire ? 

7. State the relations between cane-sugar, grape-sugar, and starch. 
By what chemical tests can they be distinguished? Explain the 
chemical changes efected in the fermentation of beer. 

8. What are the distinctiTe characters of colloid and crystalloid, 
substances? Give examples of such substances. To which class 
do you refer sugar, gum, aluminium hydrate, nitre, feme hydrate, 
sulphate of ammonia, respectively ? 

9. What are fatty acids, and what are the properties on account of 
which they are called “ acids ” ? Explain their relation to fats. 

n. AaEioxjLXXTEAL Ohbmistry. 

Wednesday, April from 2 p.w. till 6 pM. 

1. Describe the process of paring and burning and of clay-burn^. 
What are the changes which take place in burning clay? 

2. Mention some of the chemical and physical peculiarities of clay 
and sandy soils, and show how these peculiarities affect the ration^ 
cultivation of stiff Clay land and light sandy soils. 

3. Write a short paper on the composition of lime, chalk, marl, 
and shell-sand, and their appHcation in agriculture. 

4. What arc the effects of salts of potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, and superphosphate of lime on the mixed herbage of 
permanent pasture ? 

5. Mention the general composition of soot. How do you deter¬ 
mine its agricultural and commercial value, and for what crops is it 
most suitable as a manure ? When should it he applied to the land ? 

6. How much have you to pay for the unit per cent, of nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda guaranteed to contain 96 per cent, of pure nitrate of 
soda, and costing 197. 10a. per ton, and in sulphate of ammonia, 
Gontainmg 24 per cent, of ammonia, and also costing 197.10& a ton? 

7. Write a short paper on butter-making. 

8. Give an account of the causes of the benefits of growing clover 
os a preparation for the succeeding wheat-crop. 

9. Point out the more striking differences in the composition of 
the following feeding stu£&;—^beans, Indian com, rice meal, oats, 
linseed-cake, decorticated and undecoiticated cotton-cake. 


VOL. XYL—S. S. 


h 
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EXAMINATION IN MECHANICS AND NATXJEAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Muamm Numbbb gs Masks, 200. Pass Ntiubeb, 100. 
Thursdo^, AprU 16<S, from 10 a.m. M 1 f.m. 

1. State the conditions of eq^uilibritim of three forces acting on a 
partide, 

^ow hy a ooDstraction or otherwise how forces of 12,15, and 24 
nnits mnst be adjusted so as to keep a particle at rest, 

2. State briefly how force is transmitted along a fihread. 

A body weij|P&^'5 lbs. hangs from an end of ,a thread j if I push 
ng’ finger a^unst the thread so as to bring the upper part into an 
imjlinsd position, while the lower part (of oourse) hangs vertically, 
how_ wotdd the pressnre on Aiy finger be found? In what position 

would the pressure exactly egml the weight? 

8. The hMidle of a hamnaCT is 15 inches long and weigba ^ IK. a 
® otmtre of gravity of the handle is in its 

rad^ point, and t^t. of the head % A fridi from .the end of the 
hsg^; wbera will the centre of ^v% of tie.hSataperJge ? 

'■ S.' it has bemi ascSertain^ that a intra ■anfa'ng' %■' ' a' 
work at the rate of 1,200,000 foot ponhds, of work in a dfey of o norsni 
If t#o .flten can lift a ton through 15 feet in 10 minutes, by oji, 
a propedy constracted crane, how much of their work is wasted on 
nickon ? 

5. When is the vdocity of a body said to be uniformly fln nAlAroted ? 
If the aecderation be 10 when the units are feet and seconds, what 
^tooe will the body describe while its velocity is increased from 

a second to 44 feet a second. If the mass of the body is 
100 lbs. what force would be required to produce the acoelsration ? 

6. De^be the hydrometer in any one form. An ordinary hydro- 

whose stem is of uniform section, sinks to a certain uoWa in 
disb^ wate, md to another point B m a liquid whose Bpedfio 
gi^ty is 0*96; find, m terms of A B, the distance from A to the 
hydrometer is placed in a liquid whose specific 

7. Distin^iish between heat and temperature. Mention any oir- 

oumstmoM m which heat may be communicated to a body without 
changing its temperature. ^ 

8. State the relation between the volume, pressure and temperature 

^ a ^ven quantity of gas. A cubic foot of dry air is moldsed, 
^toout c^;^sion or rarefaction, when the thermometer stands at 
,-aL{ ■ fr at 80 inches; if the temp^ture of the air 

to boiling point without change of volume, what pressure 
does it exert per square inch on the surface tiiat incloses it ? ^ 

toe st^ indicator, and how the indicator dia¬ 
gram is drawn and what it indicates. 
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EXAMINATIOIT IN MBNSUEATION AND SUBVEyiNa 
Haximuh Numbeb 0? Marks, 100» Pass Nibibke, SO. 

Thursday^ April from 2 jp.ow. 5 jp.m. 

1. Pind the area, in acres, <fec., of a border 40 ft. mde which goes 
all round a rectangular field SOO yards long and 830 yards wide. 

2. Calculate, px tons per acre, the weight of a quarter of an inch 
rainfall. (A cubic foot of water weighing 1000 oz.) 

3. State the rules for finding the volume and surface of a cylinder 
and cone. How would you deduce the volumes of, the parts into 
which a cone is divided by a plane parallel to its base^ 

4. Beckoning that a horse can draw a ton weight, in addition to 
that of the veMcle, how many hon^s should be set to draw 25 fir 
trunks, each 82 feet long and 18 inches in diameter at the base. 
(Specdfio gravity of fir wood being 0-64.) 

5. A rectangular heap of stones is formed on a base 20 feet long 
and 8 feet wide; the slope on all sides is one vertical to one hori¬ 
zontal ; if it is n^e as high as possible wh&t are its dimensions and 
volume ? 

6. There are four points A, B, 0, D, marked on the ground, 

by flag staffe or by trees, and iie area of the ground indosrf by 
A ^ required; it is found impracticable to measure thO'Sliil^ 
of ike liadrimerid figure I i^r^gly the diagonal A 0 isnue^^toured, 
and it is required to u^k pxx it tjke feet N) of the perpen|iouJars 
drawn to it feom B and H. , doaee ? Aid if done, 

how would it help you to ^ 

7. In the last example supppsevihs^ A N ^500 

yards, N M 240 yardi^ and M 0 460 yasWs* M B 620 yaocfe, N D 380 
yards, draw the figure A B C D to s<^e,i|ote theleu^sof the sides, 
and determine its area. Supping that ihe determina^n of the 
positions of M and N are liable to small errors (say of a few feet), 

. why should this cause more of error in the plott^ lengths of the 

sides, than in the calculated area? 

8^ tibe angles of a triangle are measured and are found to be 
SI® 50', 28® 40', and 69® 30’, ancl the diortest side is 520 feet; draw 
the tingle to scale and calculate the length of the longest side. 

9. Describe briefly the method of determiDing the levels of points 
along a given line, as along a road. "What is a contour line? 


B2::4MINATION IN BOOK-KEEPINQ. 

MAxuuuai Ntobeb or Masks, 200* Pass Numbbb, 100. 

Friday^ April from 10 a,m, 1 

Joumalxse and post iu proper technical language and form the fol- 

h 2 
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lowing imaginary transactions, and draw out from tlie ledger a Trial 
Balance,” a « Profit and Loss Account,” and a “ Balance-Sieet ” 


SrATESMEKT OP ApPAIES OP JoHN SQtriBn, IST jANtTAET, 1880. 


JAdhilities. 

£ a. d. 

Amount due to Thomas Moxon. 305 0 0 

Amount due to Bank for overdraft on current account 1235 6 8 

Amount due to P. Squire for loroa. 500 0 0 

Bidance being surplus.. .. .. .. .. 1262 10 0 


£3302 16 8 


Amis, 

Estimated value of ODrh unth^ .. - - 95110 0 

Estimated value of Liye Stock ./ . 1687 0 0 

Estimated value of Dead 8toqk .. 650 0 0 

.B^diacu'o^^etty Oa& j ^, ,14 6 8 

^£S^ 8 

^ \ , . r , , .. ■XUAX.J../ 

118801 ' ■ ' ‘ 

Jfiri. 1.—Sold to John Newham 160 qrs. Com .. ,, 375 0 0 

„ 2.—Sold to Henry James Live Stock. 115 0 0 

5 , 5.—^Borrowed of P. Squire for 8 months at 6 per 

cent, and paid into Bank . 1500 0 0 

„ 7.—^Drew from Bank for Petty Cash. 65 0 0 

„ 9.—Sold to James Howard 20 qrs. Com .. .. 36 6 0 

„ 11.—Bought Live Stock of James Gouiiey, paid 

him by cheque . 680 0 0 

„ 14.—Sold to Thomas More 56 qrs. Com .. 68 15 0 

„ 17.—^Eeceived of John Newham his 

acceptance due 20th Feb. £356 0 0 

And cheque for . 20 0 0 

- 375 0 0 

„ 18.—Bought of Thomas More Linseed Cake .. 76 0 0 

„ 19.—Paid by cheque for Bates and Taxes .. .. 14 6 8 

„ 20.—^Eeceived cheque of Thomas More 
for balance of account, viz., 
for Wheat sold to him ., £68 15 0 

Less Maize purchased from him 

to-day . 26 8 4 

--- 42 11 8 

„ 21.—Discounted John Newham’s ac¬ 
ceptance for £355, receiving 
cheque for .. £344 7 0 

Charged by Bank for discount 10 IS 0 


865 0 0 
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1878. , . 

Jaa. 23.—Sold 60 qrs. Com and reodTod deqao 
„ 26.—Paid bj cheque to Thomas Moxon .. 

» 27.—Sold to Heuzj James Live Stoofc .. \ 

„ 28 .—Sent Henry James for his accept¬ 
ance draft for. £§00 0 0 

EeoeiTed back from him draft 
for £660 duly accepted and 

. 400 0 0 


33 


Paid jErom Petty Cash for labour 
^Ihterest accrued to date on loan 
from P. Squire at 6 per cent, 
on £600 for half-year 
On £1600 for 26 days .. 


£12 10 0 
6 6 0 


Depreciatibn of Head Stock at 6 per cent, per 

ammm . 

Estimated valne of Com nnthrashed at iliis 

date. 

Hitto ditto Xjive Stock.. 

Hitto ditto Maize on hand .. .[ 

Ditto ditto Linseed Cake 


& d. 
102 10 0 
306 0 0 
1020 0 0 


960 0 0 
64 14 6 


18 15 0 

2 14 2 

450 6 0 
1330 0 0 
5 0 0. 
63 0 0 


EXAMHfATIOH IH QEOLOGY. < ! 

1,* tte,physical charaotons' and ajnirosjmate. nhemical com- 
position of six of the chief rock'-fonning min^calsa 


2. By what agencies are rooks disint^rated or weathered 9 GiYe 
some examples of the decay of rooks. 

8. Tabulate the sub-divisions of the Cretaceous rooks and place 
alongside l^r general Hthologieal characters. Nime some the. 


4. Ij^t m Boulder day 9 Explain its ori^. How does it differ 
from the ordinary day deposita of the regular stratified rocks 9 

6, Mmtion the principal economical substances obtained from the 
Oarbcm3fc]|0j^ ro<& of Great Britain. 


6. Upon what formations pe. the duef day vales of Tiin gUnfTi 
Situated; and what are their distinctiye agricultural characters? 

,7^* What is peat? How has it been formed? Mention the 
principal occurrences of peat in the British Islands. 

8. Define, conglomerate, flagstone, warp, pan, septaria, and explain 
their origin^ 








9, How may the geological structure of a district influence the 
origin of springs? Mention some good examples. 

10/ Give the geological position of the following:—Fuller’s-earth, 
Gypsiim, Alumshale, Kentish rag, Firestone, Carstone. 

11. Name some characteristic gepera or families of fossils which 
distinguish the Secondary from the Paloeozic rocks. 

12. Hame the specimens on the Table. 


EXAMINATION IN BOTANY. 


tit is expected that Eight Questions at least will he answered.] 
Miximm Numbss of Mabes, 100. Pass Numbee, 60. 


Saturday^ 4pr3 ITti, ftm 10 tiU 1 


1. Give ihe characters, by which you distinguish a plant from an 
animal. 

2. What is the function d the opid63m4s<? Are any plants 

witimut epidermis ? What or pa^ of a pl^t are nevmr covered 
Uritit^epideimns? ‘ \ ’ 

J , What is the nature and ftmbtian of the contents of the green 
of the leaf? 

4 Besciibe the elements of a vascular bundle in a Monocotyle- 
donous stem,—give a diagram. 

6. What is the method of the growth of the root, and wherein does 
it differ from the growth of tixe stem ? 


6. Give a short account of the life history of Ergot. 

7. What is the nature of the organs in which the starch is stored 
in the turnip, potato, onion, Kohl-rabi, and carrot? 

8. Give the technical names and Natural Orders of buo]£*wheat, 
maize, cow-grass, rib-grass, carrot, and turnip. 

9. Give the principal characters of the Natural Order Leguminosse, 
and specify the plants of this Order grown by agriculturists. 

10. Name and describe in systematic language the plants labelled 
A, B, and 0. 


EXAMINATION IN ANATOMY AND ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

, Ma x im um Numbeb of Masks, 100. Pass Nuhbbb, 60. 

t Give a general description of the Circulation of the and 
name the several forces wMch are employed in effecting 
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2. State how the heart mechaiucally assists in passage of the 
blood as the ceatral organ of the oircnlation. 

3. Name the changes which take place in the blood in the systemic 
and pulmonic circidation, and say how arteries are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from veins. 

4. Name the blood vessels which esdst in the Foetal Calf which do 
not act as carriers of blood after birth, and state the reason of their 
presence in the foetus, and their subseq[uent obliteration, 

5. By what means is the birth of a foetus effected, and in what 
respect do throes differ from ordinary muscular contractions? 

6. Give an example of a voluntary and an Involuntary Muscle, and 
state the differences to be observed on a microscopic examination of 
the fibres of each. 
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MEMOBAin)A. 


Gg LKVxsBa.-"The Society's ofBce being aitaated in the postal district dedgnated by the 
letter W? Members, in iheli correspondence with the Secretary, are requested to 8iih)Qin that 
letter to we nscuil address. 

GENEitiiL Mbsijkg In London, May 22ad, 1880, at 12 o*dock. 

HsimsG at Derby, July, 1881, 

GsNSRAn Meeting in London, December, 1881, at 12 o'clock, 

MoNzBXtT CocNOiL (foT transaction of bosiness), at 12 o'clock on the first Wednesday In every month, 
eoEo^^ig Jannaiy, Septaaober, October: open only to Members of Council and GoTemors of 

Ai>jQinBNXBNm*»The Gonncll a^jonm over Passion and Easter wedos, when those wedcs do not 
include the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in Angost to the first 
Wednesday in MoTember $ and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday in 
Febroazy. 

OEsms Bdubs.— 10 to A On Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

DisiiEBB of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs^Members have the privilege of applying to the Veterizuiry 
Committee of the Sodetyt snd of sending animals to the Royal veterinary College, Camden 
Town, KW.^A statement of these pilvileges will be found on page oix in this Appendix.) 

CoBKXoan ArALYm--'The privile^ of Chemical Analysis eaijoyed by Members of the Sodely will 
be fimnd stated in tbis Append (page cx). 

SoTANiCAX. Pbxvheges.—T he Botazdcal and Entomological PiivilegeB eqjoyed by Members of the 
Sodely be found stated in this Appendix (page cxiil). 

8osB(mirn(m--*L Ammalp^The subscription of a Governor is £5, and that of a Member £1, dne in 
advance on the let of January of each year, and becoming in airear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June. 2. For Idf&--Governors may compound for their subscription for future years by paying 
at once the sum of £60, and Members by paying £10. Governors aud Members who have paid 
their annnal subscription for 20 years or upwards, and whose subscriptions are not in arrear, 
may compound for mtore annual subscriptions, that of the current yeax indusive, by a single 
payment of £25 for a Governor, and £5 for a Member, 

PaTUE]mL---Snhscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, In the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
dther at the Office of the Society, Mo. 12, Hanover Square, London, W., or by means of post^ 
office orders, to be obtained at any of the prindpal post-offices throughout the kingdmn, and made 
payable to him at the Yere Street Office, London, W.; but any cheque on a banker's or any 
other house of business In London will he equally available, if made payable on demand. In 
obtaining post-ofiSce orders care should be taken to give the postmaster the correct initials 
and BurDome of the Secretaxy of the Society (H. M. Jenkins), otherwise the payment 
will be refiised to him at the post-office on which such order has been obtohied; and when 
remitting the money-orders it should be stated by whom, and on whose account, they are sent, 
Gheqnes should be made payable as drafts on demand (not os bills only payable alter sight or a 
certain number of days after date), and should be drawn on a London (not on a local conoid) 
banker. When payment is made to the London and Westminster Bank, St. James's Square 
Branch, as the bankers of the Society, it will be desirable that the Secretary should be advised 
by letter of such payment, in order that the entry in the banker's hook may bo at once ideu- 
tmed, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party- No coin can be remitted by post, 
unless the letter be registered. 

New Meubbss.— Every candidate ibr admission into the Society must he proposed by a Member: 
the proposer to specify in writing the full name, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
candidate, either at a Cktundl meeting, or by letter addressed to the Secrotai^. furms of Proposal 
may be obtained on apiffication to the Seoretmy. 


\* Memb^may obtain on application to the Secretary coides of an Abstract of the Charter 
^ Byelaws, ^ a Statement of the General Olfiecta, Ac., of the Socie^, of Chemical, 
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liTitetfnari; Ipribiltgcs* 


I.—^Visits of the Tbtbbieary Inspbctob. 

1. Any Member of tbe Society who may desire professional aiitendaaice 
and special advice in cases of disease among Ms cattle, sbeep, or pigs, shoMd - 
apply ^ to the Secretary of the Society, or to the Principal of the Eoyal 
veterinary College, and Consulting Yeterinary Surgeon, Camden Town, 
London, S.W. 

2. The remuneration of the Coifenlting Yeterinary Surgeon or Inspector 
will be 27. 2$. each day as a professio:^ fee, and the charge for personal 
expenses, when such have heen inmTridf will in no cases exceed one guinea 
per diem. He will also be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and 
from the locality where his services may have been required. These charges 
may, however, in cases of serious or extensive outbreaks of conts^ous disease, 
be r^uced 6r remitted altogether, so fer as the Members of the Society are 
concerned, at the discretion of the Council, on such step being recommended 
to them by tbe Yeterinary Committee. 

3. The, Inspector, on his return fsom visiting the diseased stock, will report 
to the Member, and, through the Principal of the Koyal Yeterinary College, 
to the Committee, in writing, the results of Ms observations and proceedings, 
wMch Beport will be laid before the Council. 

4. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal discharge of the 

duries, the Conralting Yeterinary Surgeon may, subject to the ajroroval of 
tto name sorhe.cconpetent professional person to act in nm stead, 

the same rates ^ ^ 

n.--Oo3iminaA3aW ^ 

Personal consultation ^ v:/, ' IQs. 

Consnltatton by letter ** , m*. r *■ 10s. 6^. 

Post-mortem examinatton, and report ttiereon •. .. 2Is« 

A return of the number of ai^licatfons from Members of the Sodety during 
each half-year is required from the Yeterinary Inspector. 

III.— AnrnssioN of Disfaseo AammiiS to the Boyait Yeteeinaby 

OOLIEGE, OaMBEE ToWN, ISM, I lEVESaUGATIONS AED BbPOETS. 

i. All Members of the Sodety have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Boyal Yeterinary College, on the 
foUowm^ terms; vis., by paying for the keep and treatment of cattle 10s. 6d. 
perweek each animal, and for sheep and pigs, 3s. 6(?. per week. 

Ho: 2. A detail^ Beport of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated in 
the Ihfinaaay ©f 'the Oollegd or on Farms in the occupation of Members of 
the Society;* be futnished to the Council quarterly; and also spedal 
reports from time to time on any matter of unusual interest which may come 
under the noticed the Officers of the College 

By Order of the Council, 

H. M. JEHBIHS, Secret, 
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iHtmberfS’ of Ci^emical ^nal]9gis! 

(A^licoibU mdy io the case of Perscm who are not commercially engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis^ 

The Ootmcil liave fixed the followg Tates of Charges for Analysis to be made by 
the Consulting Chemist for the hona-fide and sole nse of Members of the Society; 
■who, to avoid all unnecessary correspondence, are particularly requested, when 
applying to him, to mention the kind of analysis they require, and to quote its 
number in the subjoined schedule. The charge for analysis, together with the 
carriage of the specimens (if any), must he paid to him by Members at the time 
of their appHcs&n: 

Ko. 1 .—ka opinion of the genuineiiess and value of bone-dust or oil¬ 
cake (each sample) .. •• .• 5s. 

' „ 2.—^An estimate of the value (relatively to the average samples in 
the market) of sulphate and muriate of ammonia and of the 

nitrate of potash and soda .. . 

„ 3.—An analysis of guano} showing the proportion of moisture, 

^ organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts and 
animonia, and an estimate of its value, provided the selling 
price of wasrtiole to be analysed be sent with it ** 10s. 

4 4.—An analysis of nunc^ supeiphc^hate of Hme for soluble 
v ' . ^ phdspnaies ou|y, and ah estimate of its value, provided thh 

sellmg irrice of the article to he analysed be sent with it .. 5s. 

„ 5.<--An analysis of superphosphate of Bme, showing the propor- 
' ^uCsofnmisture, organic matter, san^ soluble and insoluble 

. phosphates, sulphate of lime, ana amiun^ and an esiho&te' 
i <mts value, provided the selling price m the article ib be < 
analysed be sent with it ■ ■ .4i. , , */. . ‘ ** IDs, 

^ 6*---Ananalys^shomngthevalueofaBy ordinary artifidal manure 10s. 

„ ,7.—An analyse of limestone, ^otring the proportion of lime .. 7s. 6d. 

. An, analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of magnesia, 

lOs.; the proportion of lime and magnesia.* 10s. 

„ 9.—^An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of 
carbonate, phosphate, and suiphate of lime and magnesia, 

■with sand and clay . 10s, 

„ 10.—-Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of day, 

sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime .. , 10s. 

„ 11.—Complete analysis of a soil . £8 

„ 12.—An analysis of oil-cake or other substance used for feeding ^ 

purposes, showing the proportion of moisture, oil, minCrsd - r 
matter, mbuminous matter, and woody fibre, as well as of . > 
starch, gum, and sugar in the aggregate; and an estimate 
of its value as compared with pure lin^ed-cake ,, 10s. 

„ 13.—Analysis of any vegetable product .. ,, 10s. 

„ 14.—Analysis of animal products, refiise substances used for 

manures, &o. .. .. from 10s. to £1 

„ 15.—Determination of the ** hardness of a sample of water before 

and after boiling. 5s. 

„ ie.^Analysis of water of land-drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation.. .. .. £1 

t » 17.-*nAjMblysis of water used tedomestio purposes.£rl0s; 

„ 18.—^Deteminatiou of nitric acid in a sample of water . - .. 10s. 

„ 19.—Personal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (The 
■osual hours of attendance for the Director, Monday 
^pted, will be from 11 to 2, but to prevent disappointment, it 
, ^ is suggested that members desiring to hold a consultaiiou 

with the Director should write to make an appointment) .. 5s., 

„ 20r-OGnsn]taiion by letter .. .. .. 5s. 

„ 21.'*- Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters 10s. 

The Labqmf^ j^theBoernty is at 12, Hanover Sqnare. Ixmdon, to which 
addifestihe Cbfisulma^ Ohcmici Dr. Aueusrxjs Vobslokeb, r^UMts that all 

letters ^ parcels (postage and Carriage paid) Members of iiie Society* who 
are entitled to avail themselves of the lor^ii^ Privil^es, should be diieoted* 
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GmDE TO THE PUEOfiDiSE OP AETIFIOIAL MA.NUEBS 
AMD PEIDIHG STUPES. 


Cakes, 

1. sliouldbe purchased as “ Pure,” and the insertion of this . 
word on the invoice should be insisted upon* The use of such words as 
“ Best,’* " Gentxine,** &c., ^onld be objected to by the ptuihaser. 

2. Ea^-cahe for feodmg jturposes diould be guaranteed ** Pure ” and 
purchased by sample. 

3. Decorticated Cotton-cake should be guaranteed “ Pure,” and purchased 
by sample. 

4. Undecortieated Cotton-cake should be guaranteed '^Pure” and purchased 
by sample. 

KiB.—^All feeding cakes should he purchased in good condition, aind 
guarantee of the vendor should be inamediately checked oy a fair sample (taken 
out of the middle of the cake) being at once sent for examination to a compei^t. 
analytical chemist. The remainder of the cake firom which the sample sent for 
examination had been taken should he sealed up in the presence of a witness, and 
retained by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute. 

ASTIFIOIil. Kasubes. 

i 



1. Daw or Orem Bones or Bone-dust should, be purchased as ‘‘Pure’* 
Baw Bones guaranteed to contain not less than 45 per cent, of tribadc phosphate 
of ilme^ and to yield not less than 4 per cent, of ammonia. 

diould bepurdiased as “Pure” Boiled Bon^ guaranty 

" ' , , r'/ 

and axe md aV'v 
iteed, undstr 4beihisads 
d 

Ibund on. 
ilmee mmsimt 


3. - 

prices pi^ ton ; therefore w 
of soluble phosphate of 
equivalent as ammonia,. 
for each unit per cent, which %e d^lf. 
to contain less than the guazanim 

already mentioned. < ' . - ; , 

4. MiTieral Super^ako^hedes should be guaranteed to be dehtvered in 

sulhdentLy dry and j^wdeiy condition, and to contain a certain percentage of 
sctuhh phosphate of lime, at a oertdn pnoe per unit per cent., no value to be 
atfadhed to pbosphat^^ 

5. Compound Artifickd Manures should he purchased in the same manner 

and with the same guarantees as Dissolved Bones. . 

6. Nitn^U ff 8^ should he guaranteed by the vendor to contain from 
94 to 35 pOr <5eut, of pure nitrate. ' 

1, Bt^hode (f Ammonia diould be guaranteed by the vendor to contain 
not less WA 23 m cent of arnmonia. 

& Teruvian Cmno should be sold under that name, and guanu^eed to be 


in a dry and finable condiiian, and to contain a certain per(^ntage of ammonia. 

' I ' 't i»\'t V '4 'i ' > ^ 

Artificial mainives should he guaranteed to he delivered in a sufficiently 
dry to admit of distributiqn by ihe drill. A sample for 

an^ysis should, not latm: than three days mot ddiveiy, by emptying 

sevml miang the ccmtents together, and filling two tins holding about 
half a pouna each, m the presence of a witness Both the tins should be sealed, 
onek^to the purchaser for zefexence in case of dispute, and the other for- 
analytical chemist for examination* 
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INSTEUOTIONS FOE SBLEOTINa AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOE ANALYSIS. 


AKTIFICIAL MANURES.—Take a lairge handful of the maaiure from three 
or four hags^ mix the -^hole on a large sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand toif lamps present, and fold np in Imfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 oz. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 12, Hakotee Squaee, London, W., by post: 
or place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which may be lied by 
strings but must not be sealed, and send it by postJ If the manure be very^ wet 
ax^d lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from lu to 12 oz., should be sent either 
by post or railway. 

&mp]eB not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel; 

Smples not exceedfrig 8 oz., for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 oz., for four pottage stamps. 

Tl^ parols lOmuld be addressed: Da* AxrtitrsTUs VoKumaa, 12, Hanoyee 
Si^AEE, XiONEON, W«, and the addrash of the send^ or the number or mark of 
the inline be stated on pare^. 

the samples may be sent in coYers, dr in boxes, bags of linen or other materfds. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 oz. in w^gH 1 foot 6 inches in length, 

2 inches In width, and 6 inches in d^ih* ^ / 

* EOIl^^^HaYe a wooden box made e :$n€|^l 0 t^,mjdl 5 pd€^‘|^ fSpom 2 
^ xdcil^es de^ accox^ng to the depth of somm#sub8(ul of the n^A ^ * MBrk out In the 
field a spa^ of about 12 inches square; dig round in a slahling direction a trench, 
so as to leaye undisturbed a block of soE with its subsoE from 9 to 12 inches deep; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, iuYert the 
open box over it, press down firmly^ then pass a spade Under the box and lift it 
np, genEy turn over the box, naE on the lid and send it by goods or parcel to the' 
li^ratoiy. The soil will then be receiYed in the exact position in which it % 
ibund in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once iuYerted OYer the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS.—Two gallons of water are required for analysis. The weter, if 
possible, should be sent in glass^stoppered WincheBter half-^llon botEes; Ytbdch 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggisf s shop. If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfecEy deain new stoneware spirit* 
jars Burronnded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of hardness 
befrre and after boiling, only one quart wine'^bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTOITOS, ANO OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, wdghing from 3 to 4 oz., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage 2d., if under 4 oz* 

OILCAKES.—Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole into two. Then break off a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by post. The piece should weigh from 10 to 12 oz. Postage, 4d, If sent by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded, 

i^BEBING MEALS.—About 8 oz. wEl be sufficient for analyms. Enclose the 
meal m a small linen bag. Send it by post 

forwarding samples, separate letters should be sent tq, foe laboratory, 
Eie nature of foe informaEon feqtiired, and, if possible, foe ebiwt 



Mr 
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iiUttifieris' iSotanical ana iJ^ntomolosicol 


Tte Council have fixed the following Rates of Charge for 
the examination of Plants, Seeds, and Insects for the bon&-fide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly requested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 


L BOTANICAL. 

No. 1.—A report on the purity, amount and nature of foreign 
materials, perfectness, and germinating power of a 
sample of seeds.5s. 

„ 2*—Detailed report on the weight, purity, perfectness, and 
^ germinating power of a sample of seeds, with a special 

description of the weeds and other foreign materials 
contained in it •• •• •• •• •« •• 10s. 

I, 3.—^Determination of the ‘species of any weed or other plant, 
or of any epiphyte or vegetable pmuate, with a report 
on its habits, and the means of its extermination or 
prevention •* .* .. *« *4 ,5s. 

I affecting the farm crop •. * lia 

of a collation of'iudmal' 

^ ^ .l^yj^et <m one kind d \ 

md pastoe talue ' 

„. 6.--&teimination of'Ibe d Vn&, ot oiJaW 

animal whioh,^ in any stage of 1 ^ 1 ^ 

the farm crop% with a report on its habits and su^es*. 
tions as to its exterminatimi »• •. .v 

INSTBUOTIONS FOB SELEOTINO AND SENDING SPECIMENS. 

In sendm^ seed or com for examinarion the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. If anything supposed to be injurious or 
useless exists in the com or seed, selected samples should also be sent.. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be tsken up, and 
the earth sh«iken from the roots. If possible, the plant must be in fiower d 
fruit They should be packed in a li^t box, or in a fun paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasto should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. Placatheruinabottle, orpacktheminrin-foiloroll-sllk. 

AH specimens should he accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the information required, and staring any local circumstaUces situarion, 
^c.) whidi, in the opinion of tbe sender, would be likely to throw on the 

inquiry. 

N.B.-^2F^ (I5ov6 Soah of OhoMpges ^ not ap^diccMe in the case of Seedsmen ' 
remming the servkes qf4he ^onstMing Sotmist, 

Parcels or letters ((&rriage or Postage prepaid) to be addressed to Mr. W,, 
Oauuuotsib^ F-IUS;, 4, Woodside-Villas, Gipsy Hill, London, S.E. ; 

H. M. JENKINS, SeGretWFff. 
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